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The Febniarv BnoKMW, a Rudkin (entenary 
Xiiinbcr, will contain a sjxx ial artick' on Rii^kin by 
(hxirgc Sampson, and the ilhistratioiis will iiK'ludc 
a PresiTitation Plaie Portrait in pliologravurt*. 
()ther principal artkles in this \ninbcT will 
be *' Douglas J(‘iTold,” by Richard \\’’hitcing ; 
“ Some W'omen Novelists. ” by Ashley (nbson ; 

Modt*rnity and ('onsolation," by Artlnir Wau^h ; 

The Shirra/' by W.*S. ( rockett ; Our Liturary 
Lcgaey,” by William Parked ; “ Folk J.ore of llu‘ 
Old 'res<ament/’ by A. K. wTiite ; ‘' The Art of 
Frank^Brangwyn ” ; a Bookman (hdlery article on 
Ronald Campbell Madie, etc. 

I 

riiere is world-wide regret lor the los*^ of M. Kd- 
inond Rostand, the distinguished French poet and 
dramatist, who died last month at the comparatively 
early agi‘ of fifty-four. The production in i8()4 ot 
Ins comedy , “ Les Romanesques." luTalded the re- 
vival of the poetic drama on tlu' ITeneh stage, and 
three years later he took the world by -^torm with 


what was both as poetry imd drama tlie greatest of 
liis pla\s, “ Cvrano de Bergerac.'” lie was elected 
to the French Academy in looj. 

** Countess tiilka,”’ a new btiok of stori(‘S by 
Warwick Deeping, will lx* published this month by 
Mt*ssi>. Cassell. 

Two important b()^k^ th.it Mr. (irant Richards is 
publishing this monlli are “ ( leiiu'iieeau : The Man 
and ffis Tim(‘S, ” In' H. M. lI\Tulman ; and “ (i(*orge' 
.Meredith . Di^ Lih^ and Fiiends." by S. M. Kllis, 
the lattei h(‘ing fully illustrated and e(.>iitaining many 
liitherto unpublished pietiiiT*s. 

A book that should appeal widely to thoughtful 
readers lor its interpretation of what underlit*s the 
tragedy and horror of the great war is Mr. Arthur 
Mee s “ Who (iivetli I s the Victory " (5s. net. 
.Alien A Unwin). It faces the doubts that have risen 
(*ven in the minds of religious people, wliose faith 
has been shaken by tliat renascence of barbarism, and 
fearle.-xsiy and eloiiueiitly vindicates the ways of God 
to men. Looking backward over the* wondrous 
story of the world from the bt*ginning of things, the 
slow evolution of man and his triumphs “in the 
incredible past,” Mr. Mee diaws trom all that/ 
iniraeulons history a vision splendid of the* highe^ 
destiny that awaits the human race in the days Ih/ 
are to be. In the seven chapters tliat qiiest^ 
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wIiotluT tlio peai e of r,roat Britain was worth keep- 
inf; lie brings derk indictments against us for the 
social and political sins we have commit led or 
condoned ; you may think he sometimes puts too 
much black into the picture and that some of ins 
remedies are too extreme, but >011 cannot deny that 
much of liis indictment is terribly true. The evils 
he protests against are nsil and great blots upon our 


Archer (Hutchinson) ; “ President Wilson : The 
Man and His Message,” by ('. Sheridan Jones 
(Rider) ; and a second, re\'ised and enlarged, edition 
of ” President Wilson : His Problems and His 
Policy,” by H. Wilson Harris (Headley Bros.). 

Richard Cobden ■ fhe International ]\[an.” n 


national life and by his drastic methods or others study of ('obden’s work in Hit* light of modern 
lhc‘y willhave to be removc'd, tronomic developments by 


and liis ('ontidence in their 
removal tmables him to gi\e 
no uncertain answer to his 
own question. W’l' recom- 
mend the b o o k as a 
thoughtful, earnest, sugges- 
tive exposition of our ])resent 
dangers and ditticulties and 
the wav out of then). 

Before sIm* became a 
novelist, Miss Madge ]\I(‘ais 
had done a great d(‘al oi 
journalistic', work in her 
own name and under lh(‘ 
pseudonym of “ T. ( )’Meara. ” 
She has alwaws taken a k(‘<‘n 
interest in tlx* Woman’s 
Suffrage movement and from 
iqij to Kfif) was a regular 



J. A. Hobson, will be pub- 
lished almost immediatelv 
b\’ Mr. h'ishiT rnwin. 


^Messrs. Putnam will 
])ublish shortly Lady 
Clregory's “ \'i>ioiis and 
Belief in the W'est of Ire- 
laiK.I," siuilii'Nin Irish fancy 
and folk-lore, to which 
Mr. W. IL ^’eats contributi-^ 

notes and two essa\ s. 

“ The Prisonersoj .Main/.” 
bv .\lec Waugh, which 
M<‘ssr-«. ('hapmari iV Hall 
htiv(‘ in thc‘ prc‘ss, is the 
slor\’ of Ml’. Waugh’s eight 
months’ c'xpt'ric'uce in a 


contributor to I e/cs ior Phoioby Autv, ivnnnouih. Miss Madge M ears. (ica inan prison camp. .\ 


11 (unch. Her first novel, 


book of caitspokcMi im])res- 


” The Jealous (ioddc'ss,” apj)c'arc*cl in iciTy ; lic*r 
second, “ The She'll ered Sc-x,” a yc-ar LitcT, and 
her third, “The Candid Courtshi]),” achicwcnl a 
very considerable success in 1017. Her lalc*st 
bejok, “ The Flappc*r’s Mother, ” was published 
by Mr. John Lane a few' wrecks ago and is rc*view'ed 
elsewhere in this Xurnbc.T. Although Miss Mears 
lias li\ed most of her life in the North of England she 
is by birth a Londoner. 

W'e record with much rc?grc*t the- death of Mr 
Cecil ChestcTton who for long past had been serving 
as a pii\ate in France, where he died in Imspital last 
month. ()nl\ a few' days bc'fore he died he had 
passed foi press the* proofs of lus “ History of the 
rnilecl States,” which Messrs. Chatto & Winclus w'ill 
publisli almost immedjatc‘ly . with a biographical 
preface by Mr. (i. K. Clic‘sterton. 


>ioTx and opinion's, it aKo c bronic Ic'S tlic* varied 
ac tivities of the c amp, in w'ork and in j)lay. ( a|)tain 
R. T. Roussel, another of the jirisoners. has illix- 
trated it with drawings and earic'atiin*s, and these 
arc* supj)lc*mented by a numbc*r of photographs. 

Everybody who has read ” The Fascination of 
Books ” know's Mr. Joseph Shay lor for a true book- 
lover. In liis “ Jaberty and Brotherhood ” (js. (id. 
net), which Messrs. Cecil Palmer & Hayweird fiave 
published, there* are delightfully discursive esstiys on 
“The Friendship of Jiooks,” “Some 'rhhughts on. 
Inspiration,” and “ Shakespeare's Life and In- 
Ihiencc,” .in addition to some half-dozen essays o;i 
such themes as “The Right to WV)rsliip,” “Truth, 
Honour and Justice,” “ Three Scourges of Human- 
ity,” ” Succ'css and How it is Won,” to which Mr. 
Shaylor brings the shrewd judgment and friendly 
wdsdom that characterise all he has written. 


Three hooks on President Wilson that are as timely vtuy interesting book in which thoughtful 

as they are admirably written are “ The Peace readers will find much that is suggestive and 


Preside*!!! ; A Brief Apj)reciation,” by William sliinulating. 
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Major H. G. Lang, whose charniiiig little book of 

Simple Lyrics ’* met with a very favourable recep- 
tion when Mr. Elkin Mathews published it a year 
ago. has been for over twenty-four years ('hief 
Constable of East Sussex He began liis military 
career in the Seaforth lliglilaiiders, ser\’ing with 
that regimiuit for nearly lifieen xears, during whieli 
lie took part in four eani])aigns. In addition to two 
medals with four clasps. ]i(‘ was awarded IIk' Bronze 
Star for (hmeral Kolierts’s Marcli. and tlu* Kliediv(‘’s 
Star. lias been iiKaiiioiK'd in dispalelies, and, 

hi 1HH2, was recommended, with I he sanction of 
Lord Wolsijey, for the \’.C.. bul r('('ci\’(‘d instead a 
lh(‘Md Majoritv' on iiroinotion. lb* served on tin* 
Staff in tile Nile < aniiiaign of and in thc‘ 

following yeaj in tlie Monnbd lnlantr\- at Siiakin. 
lie was Adjnlant at the lh)rt (ief)rg(‘ Kh'gimental 
I)(‘[>ot for lhi(‘(‘ Nears, and of the Siilla'iland High- 
land Killc \^Jlllnteer^ for four years and a half. His 
new book of ncisi*. “ Sijn))le Xalun* Songs ” (is bd. 
nef . bJkin Mallicwsl, has ilu' sponlaneitN and 
pleasant fancy thal ni.ide the < liann of liis liist 
N’oliinu*. 

Mr. ti 11. (iiubf), w lio is a diixi tor of llu' famous 



Major H. G. Lang. 

Simplt N.miir Si)iiLf‘ ’’ Ii, 4 ^ m i I'libli lw il b' 

Ml- Jai.111 M.iilu 


]M'.blishing house of Messrs, (i. B. Butn:im s Sons, of ])arracks, and uk'ss hall> in (ireat Ihitain, L’rance, 

X(.‘\\ \ 01 k and London, has Ik^cu doing excelkmt S\vil/(‘rland, (libialtar, Russia \\ hei American 

NN'ork foi some time pasta-> I ibi aiy Sei'\ i<. (* Secret ar\ sol(.liers 01 sailoi-, hii\c been ijnartcied. Tin* books 

loi tln‘ Ameiitan b,\])cdiliontii \ horc'e \ .M.( ,\. in siipplicnl |l)a\'e been of e\'er\' N'ariel\’, fioin religions 

the I nited Kingdom. Since America wi'iit war wmks to fiction and ('olle. tioiis of .ongs and recita- 

he has handh'd. from tin* Libraiv Service head- lions. The i>um Innes Ikim* ini lmlc.'d sonu- 40().ooo 

(piaitcis in Kiissell Scjiiare, nearl\' 000 ,000 liooks teclnhcal .mil ediicaiional Noluines, many of which 

that liaN'e been ])ur('liased b\ flic Association 01 were obtiiinc’cl in lesjionse to special appliiMtious 

gi\’en by flic Amciii.in ])copl<.‘. I liese he' fia'^ distii- fioin men at tlic Iron!. Jn addition .Mi. (iriil)b li.is 

buted to camp Jibraiies, liospitals, naval stations, circul.ited among the trooji^ live million magazines 

thal liaN'eall come as gifts from the 
Amei ican i)iib]ic. 

.Majoi i N rus ^racmillan, whose 
“ t anadian Wonder Tales ” was 
published List montb hy Mr. John 
Lane, has comj)Ieted ;m account ol 
his war-time exjH'iuaices which will 
make its a|)pearancc in a lew weeks 
under the title c.>f “ The Mutter of 
the films. ” .Alajor Macmillan served 
will I the Mctiill Battery of the 
Canadian Eii‘ld Artillery on the 
W'eslern front. 

Messrs. Cassell will pulilisli in Hu* 
spring “ When the World shook, ’ 
a nt‘w novel In' Sir II. Kidei 
Top, cal Ptes^ Photo. Grubb. Ifjtggard, 
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Miss Alice Rirkhead, who died on September 22nd 
last, was an imaginative and scholarly writer who 
would not have passed with so little notice if the war 
had not so nearly submerged all other interests. Tier 
two novels, The Master Knot ” and Shifting 
Sands/’ were published by Mr. John T-ane in i()oS 
and in 1014 I the second appearing in America under 
the title of Destiny’s Daughter." In i()io and 
Hji.) Messrs. Methuen published lier T iles Irom 
Irisli Historx " and Stories from American Ifi^- 
tory " ; in Messrs. Ifarrap piibhsh(‘d her 

Stor\ of th(' French Revolution," and in kh.; 14 
slie followed this with a series of historical '>tudies — 
“ lie roes of Modern Furope,’’ " Marie Anloiiii tte." 
“Charles XII.," and “Peter the (ireat.'* Miss 
Rirkhead’s fiction showed real psycholog i('al power 
and considerable gifts of observation and humour ; 
and she brought the same qualities to hear upon her 
studies from history. She was much interested in 
Russia and Russian literature ; was elected an 
honorary member of tlie \nglo- Russian Literary 
Society, and delivered two lectures bt‘fori‘ the 
Society in 1915. 



Photo by Vtin>iyk. Miss Alice BirRhesd. 


Once a departmental head of the old-established 
firm of Australian bookst'llers, Messrs. Melville cA 
Mullen, of Melbourne, Captain Charles Harold 
Peters, M.C., lias followed the Colours for nearly four 
years. As Lieutenant he was awarded the M.C. for 

gallantry in a 
trench raid, 
w h i 1 e acting 
as Scout and 
Raiding Officer 
tohis battalion. 
During various 
rest periods 
he has been 
attached to 
British di.vi- 
sions and to an 
Army School 
a s Instructor 
in his special 
branch of 
fighting. Since 
promotion he 
has been 
awarded a Bar 
to his M.('. for 
work accom- 
plished by his 
Command i n 

Captain Charles , 

Harold Patera, the two busy 



Photo by Deniel, 
Le havr€. 


months of the Somme advance, August and 
September, when (he Australians captured tho 
Hindenburg Line and the Le ( atalet Tunnel, near 
Bony village. 


77 /r Ihckcnstan, which lias completed its four- 
teenth year, will henceforward be published (Quarterly 
instead of monthly. Tlie January Number contains 
a hitherto unpublished portrait of Dickens which 
collectors have long been stacking in vain. 


Messrs. Sampson Low tSc ('o. are publishing early 
tliis year “ Mahan on Naval Warfare/' edited by 
Allan Westcott. The book is illustrated with maps 
and diagrams, and contains a biographical sketch of 
the late Rear-Admiral Mahan. 


Reviewing Mr. fi. W. Forrest’s “ Life, of Lord 
Clive," our reviewer, Major S. Butterworth, wrote ; 
“In referring to the Mohammedan festival of the 
Bukra Eed to celebrate the sub.stitution of the Ram 
for Isaac the author states boldly that Abraham 
intended to sacrifice Ishmael." Mr. Forrest sends 
us the account of this incident as it is given by 
Mohammedan writers, according to whom the 
command was, “Offer up thy son Ismail." Major 
Butterworth confesses and regrets his error, and 
offers his apologies to the author. 


THE 


READER. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, 

l^v K. Jij.i IS Koblkts. 


A roma iiKuriibly, dclMiUly. TIi.tI would 

Ikivc the rritic’s llrst iiii])r(SM()iis of Booth 
Tarkin^^ton. I lx;li<'Vr a t^iv.d manv critic;, having 
nrrivrd tliiit impnssioii fioin itMdiii'; “ ]\loiisU‘ur 
Bcaiicairc ” ;nul ” A ( oMithTiiaii from InduinLi." stoiit'v 
stuck to tli<‘ir opinions, rond no mon* of Mi. '*‘iirkin;^ton. 
and call liiiii still a romantic', ^^‘t cmmi in the Inst 
two l)Ooks lh(‘n‘ W(T(‘ sii^ns J kmikmuIxt. vo.'irs .ii^o. 
rmdliij.; “ Monsioiir J^MUcairc ” in 
tli(‘ Idler, during:: that bried ]H‘riod 
wlicn Mr. Sinn* cnlitcd tliat 
chanu'h'on inaj^a/inc'. and dc'Voiir 
in;.; it ca^uTly. It is an im 
inodiTatdy compidc-nt essay in 
('ostiiine. It hasn’t a Haw. You 
know its surface* as you know tlu* 
surface of a statue by ('anova. 

Tliore aie no Mir})rist‘s . , . evisi 
the surprise of tlie Due's dis 
cov'‘ry is as certain as sunris(‘. 

I.c'Wis Waller added nothing to its 
direct, theatrical a])p(\'il. It is a 
great achievement in a small w'ay. 

Beside it such an ellort as " Tin* 

Passionate Elopement ” seems 
overdone — a whole slio])ful of 
scholarly ciiriosititis beside one 
pcTfect piece. A'et, in spite of its 
false, triumphant unity it did, 1 
swear, btitray yjersonalitv. For 
one tiling tluTC was an interest 
in clothes, which still obsess Mr. 

Tarkingtoii. And although the tale was romantic, 1 
suspected a capacity for satire, and I was jio.sitive that 
sentiment was mon; dt'ep-rooted in Mr. 'I'arkington 
than was romance. .\nd in all his books sinci‘ he has 
beiMi proving that I was right. 


The dilferonce betwecui romance and sentiment is 
easy to s(?e, but not so easy to stii^e. Romanct? is an 
attitude to facts, seiitimcmt is a window^ through wliich 
a man sees truth. TIk^ romantic may refiisci to admit 
facts —he will, for instance, go on calling war glorious ; 
the sentimentalist will transfigure his facts. Or, take 
instances: Barrie, Shaw, (ioldsmith, Stemt*, Euripides 
are sentimentalists ; Mr. Locke, Rider Hagganl, Dumas, 
Scott, are romantics. 1 doubt if then^ was ever a 
Latin— Dumas of course was negro— who was really a 
romantic ; but the greatest sentimimtalists, as the great 
cynics and the great pessimists, have all been Latin. 
To be a great romantic author, as was Scott, you colour 
your material ; a great sentimentalist cares nothing 



al>oul the material. He can turn anything into matter 
of sentinuMit. Von can see how triu* tliis is by choosing 
something hidicrous- a romantic aiitlM»r can do nothing 
w'ith tooihaclv ; a great s(*ntimentalist might makiJ a 
mnslerjjiece out of it. Did not Barrie go even lower 
and s ore a hng(‘ sikcins ^ 

'I'here wen* tr.ins, as 1 siv, of his essential qiialitv in 
Mr. I'arkingtoirs early hooks ; ])ul the reader will find 
tliosi* tract s clearly manifest’d in llu* book of short storied 

In tli*‘ ^ren.l ” Mr. Tarkiiigtou w’as r.ish enough to 
indulge in .i ])oliti('al career — 
sr)metliing wdiicli, iii tlu' U.S.A., 
is to our politics as th(‘ir football 
is to ours -and he <*videnlly tried 
to g(‘t i‘V(‘n w'ith tlie Indiana 
ligislatiire by his stories. As 
sliort stori(‘S they are neitlier par- 
ticularly good, nor j)articularly 
bad. They are n()wh(T(^ near Mr. 
Tarkington’s latcT work in crafts- 
manship or finding ; but the book 
stamps him delimtely as senti- 
mtmtalist the greatitst, perhaps, 
in English fiction sinci^ Thackeray ; 
and with as little leanings to 
romance as had the author of 
“ Ridx^rra and Roweiia.” Th(^ 
likimess to Thackeray’s early work 
is very ex ident in wliat is, perhaps, 
thi^ most noteworthy of these 
stories " Mrs. Protheroe.’* In it 
Mr. Tarkington gives a new version 
of the old siren incident ; — ^his 
Odyssims a senator from the 
a fascinating lobbyist for a Bill 
wliich, il j)as.se(l, will increase the value of her pro- 
pe.rtv. Tlii‘ thing is crude, rather staccato, and 
investinl witli ;i deliberate contrast of boorishness and 
grace ... a (ontrast whicli once again reminds us 
liow important to Mr. Tarkington are clothes, manner, 
the gesture. He does not, as Thackeray, give his 
readers the author’s comments on tlic situation ; but 
he has his own method of underlining, h^ss direct but 
no less emphatic than Thackeray’s. 

His nc.\t book is almost written in italics. Mr. 
Tarkington hini'-elf now despisis " The Conquest of 
Canaan,” whijli appeared in 1905 and immediately 
scizAid on sui:ct!ss. To me it seems a far from de.,pic- 
iible story. It has, as has a great deal of the work of 
the greatest imaginative artists, a strong flavour of tht^ 
fairy story. That is as it should be. Ue was in 
the middle tliirtus in 1905— he was born the same year 
as Mr. Kipling— and to Mr. Tarkington, a man of slowly 
developing temperament, the middle thirties were 
evidently exuberant youth. Youth will believe either 
in black hell or in fairie^.. The desire for the magic 


Booth Tarhincton. 

country his siren 
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carpet, th« passion for the good all-conquering sword, 
tlu' love for the fairy prince and his — alas ! gciPcrally 
blonde —])rinc(ss, are proper to youth. In “The ('on- 
quest of (‘anaan“ Mr. Tarkington gave us the younger 
son kind of story : it is full of generous liope and pleasant 
make-believe, and tlu^ transforming kindness which 
really does occur in this world far more frequently than 
the pessimists admit. Tli(?re are gra\e flaws in the 
tale : that is one reason why it moic promi'>iiig 

than “Monsieur r>eaue.aire.“ The xillainou^ Jiidge 
Pik(^ who dehnids tlar fairv })rinr(jss and defames the 
prince, is a trifle loo ogn‘isli. And then he should not 
be forgivcMi. Ogn^s an‘ mad(i for d(!ca])itation or trans- 
fixion. Towards the end of his story Mr. Tarkington 
passes fmin the legitimati' fairy story to the modern 
pantoininn^ tluTe is that arranging sound behind the 
scen(‘s which lu'ralds the transformation scemt!, and the 
read<M‘ is suddonlv oviii-awarti of tlu^ hKitliglits. Still 
it is. in its youthful way, a charming book. And it is 
the first nov<il in whiifli Mr. Tarkington’s humour gets 
anything like enough sc(»]^(‘.. Tht^ ciiorus of old nuiii 
in the club who do nothing but discuss and gossip and 
quarrel, is in tlu' big style . and big, too. in a simple 
xvay, is J()(^ Louden himsell tlu^ ugly duckling, black 
sheep of a fairy prince, if I may b<'. allowcid to mix my 
nursi'.ry metaphors. Ariel Tabor, liowevir, tin*, princess, 
is Urss successful. Slut has only n*lative qualities, as is 
th(i case with a gntat many of Mr. Tarkingtim’s women. 
It is dilhcult to see Jier aj)art from Joct Loiuhm, apart 
from her lovet for him, whentas he would have lu^en 
much the same whether lovitd by Ariel or another. In 
short, she is a fairy priiuass, born to wait and be woocul. 

Three years later Mr. Tarkington published an odd 
(‘ssay in fiction- “ The (iuest of (juesn;iy.“ The scene 
of the book is in France ; its motive is th(' idtect of 
shock on (diaract<‘r. TJu? hero, llamib e Jfarman, a 
blackguard of the first watitr, lias a motor accident — 
the accident wipes hi^ mind clean. If(* Ix'conuts as a 
babe, and has to be taught as a child is taught. W'ith 
this fantastic, semi-jisychological biisiiu'ss Mr. Tark- 
ingtoTi has no sort of success. One only has to toiiqiare 
the book with any of W'ells, or with .Mr. Abu lu‘if s in- 
tense, troubled studi(s, or the less oeciilt but mysteriously 
searching storiiis of V'iucent O’Sullivan, to sre how bad 
“ The (jiu^st of Quesiiay “ is. Vet tlie.re are ast(»iiishiugly 
good things in this book. There is a diviiur waibT, 
“ th(^ most hen-like waiter in Frances” ; there is vivid 
colouring, strong and clean ; tlus'e is an excelksit 
sketc h of New York low lihi in the person of Mr. Jiarl 
l*ercy ; and tlu^n^ is one girl, Anne Fdliott — a bold choice 
in naines-- who can call cousins with Dolly of tlu^ “ Dia- 
logues ” for wit, and is a far mor»^ attractive creature. 

It gives, too, does this book, an extreme instance of 
Mr. Tarkington’ s preoccupation with clothes . . . men’s 
cloth(‘s. 'I'lu^ story is told by an American painter 
resident in hTanc(\ Quite early in tJie book he informs 
us that his friend’s sister, Klizabeth W'ard, “ appre- 
ciated my going to some pains with the clotluis 1 wore 
when 1 wiMit to their house” : and at a dinncjr-party 
in th(‘ remote country given by tliis same Klizabeth, 
the unfortunate painter is forced to meditate thus : 

“ Looking over the men oi the Quesnay party or pcrhcijis 
J shouhl sif^mfy ;i n'versal of that and .say a glance of theirs 
at me — revealed the iiiqiortanee of a jiartieular length of 


coat-tail, of a certain rich effect obtained by widely separat- 
ing the lower parts of the waistcoat, of the display of some 
imagination in the buttons upon the same garment, of a 
doubled-back arrangement ol cuffs, and of a specific design 
or dimension of tie. Marked uniformity in these matters 
denoted their necessity; and clothes differing from the 
essential so vitally as did mine must have seemed immodest, 
little belter than no clot lies at all.” 

The poor devil, it should be (ixplaiiitid, was wcjaring a 
suit Ixuight “ four, fiv(*, or six years ago ” : this business 
of raim(‘iit is iinjiortant, symbolically. I shall ndiirn 
to it later. 

Tfl. 

Isidore considering Air. 'rarkington’s liest novels - 

” The Flirt, rurmoil ” and ” The Al.igniricimt Amber 

sons ” 1 must erv the juaise of those iiiiniitabU^ books 

about childhood and yoiitli “ lAuirod,” “ Fenrod and 
Sam ” and “ Sewn teen.” They are as dilftMeiii in 
tluur humour, their obseixatioii, their veracity, as 
‘‘ iUickleh(‘rry Finn” or ” Thi‘ lioldiMi Age.’’ Tin- 
episode (»f J’enrod and the tar is Iloimsic in its gav 
simplicitv and directiiiss, as DickiMis is Homeric. 'Phert* 
are things om' doirs not cpiite understand, lii ” St‘V(Mi- 
teen ’’ that entrancing litth. girl Jani\ \Villi(‘ Iku t ’i’s 
sister, is (uicouraged to talk by Ikt mother in .i wax’ 
xvhich xx’ould be considered sneakisli ox'er liert* ; and it 
is (piite imj)ossil)le for me to believe* that (‘veii in the 
cooh*st winter any grown up person, male or female, 
xvould hax^e tolerate‘d .Miss Fratt “ one of the iu;blest ’’ 
as poor Willuwalls li(ir. 'Phis is hoxv this (‘xcrnciating 
girl of sixtiain years old talks -to c^very om*, mind yen : 

” ‘ Oh, goody-e ute ' lime’s big llrux v.'i pe Stroke 

big Briivva Josie-Juc’s pint teeks, d.irlii)’ Idopil . 
’At\s nice! Stroke* him gently, p’l'sjne Mo|ul, an nen 
we'll coax him to iiicdvi* |>iUy singin' lor us, liki* us did 
yestidav ’ She tnrne«l to W’lUiam. ‘ ( o.i\ imii t«» make 
]n11v singin’ I /eec his xtnee-- I in rlesl (ra/v over it. 
Isn’t 00 ’ ? 

Tills liorrible child burbles and lis])s through a hot 
summer in this wav, and no one kills lu'r. The thing 
is as incredibh* as it is indeca^nt. Aiiss Fratt would hax'e 
b(*(ui iiiurdert*d bv goaded paients. I sliivi*r to think 
of tlu* agony Air. 'Parkiugtou must liaxa* undergoia- 
xxdiile transmitting t In* cn‘ature’s conversations. It hurts 
to read it. “ S(‘veiiti‘eu ” as g<iod, though, as “ JVn- 
rod.” Never has there been cpiitt* such a study in 
calf lov(* ; and in*xa‘r, 1 insist, has tlu*re bi'cm a mon* 
desirable child than Jam*, the infatuated W'illiam’s 
sister. 

IV. ' 

AVitli Mr. Tarkington’s three principal iiovels one 
comes up .igaiust a pn)bli*m which confronts oni*. in 
nearly all American fiction — the jiroblem of clothes, 
of mom y. of relativii values. No niader of “ Beau; 
caire,” of “ ('herry.” of ” Turmoil,” can deny Mr. 
Tarkington’s real allegiance to art— the riclujr because 
it is not confused with any false and fidgety drawing - 
room decor ; but no reader can avoid seeing that he 
is inclined to deal witli art and the artist as if they were 
oil the defensive. Of course, in a sense, they are. All 
owr the world at all times the artist is attacked, or 
coini)lacently ignored, by the practical men, the business 
men, the men of affairs. And, e.Kcept for rash A\'histh*r 
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(who was an American), the artist is content to let the 
big men make the big noise. When very young he 
may enjoy shocking the bourgeois ; later in life he is 
content to leave them alone. He has conviction ; his 
is the truth and the beauty, and tlie desire of tlie world. 
Why should he scramble in the guttt;r and the counting- 
house to prove it ? That is tlui normal attitiuh; of the 
ordinary European artist, good or bad. And the 
normal European man of busim^ss has an attitiuhi not 
altogether dissimilar. Ife does not stri\(! oveimuch 
to prove to the minor po(Jt that dividends of twenty 
per cent, are worth sweating for. The old world is 
contemt to l(5ave the age-long quarrel — (^xci'pt that, if 
any one is uneasy, it is not the jMMit : hn after all a 
poor jjoet can undemtand quite a s])leiidid stockbioker : 
but it takes a perfect Napoleon of a drummer to com- 
prehond (jven a Vorticist. 

Now Mr. Tarkington rev^erstjs all tin's. If we ant to 
believe the })icture of American society in “ TIk* Flirt.” 
“Turmoil” and “The Magiiiriccnl Amlxirsons.” it is 
the artist who is umiasy in llu* States. To return to 
the clothes in ” T\u) (iuest of Oiu^suay.” Mr. Tarkington 
is laughing ; but he is laughing a little grimly. It 
seems to him stupid, no doubt, but not inrolus'cnt. 
inconsequent or unnatural, that a grown man and an 
artist, aged aljout thiuy-live, should pay attention to 
the fact tliiit his coat is cut dithMoutly from llu* coats 
of otiuu* men. Of course wi: have similar ])roblems 
here: Kip]»s. for instance', g(its unduly distnsse.d over 
In'? apparel. Ihit Ki])ps is in a state of transition from 
one grade of socud}' to anotlaT. Tlu' ])ainter in ” The 
tiuest of Ouisn:iy“ is in no doubt about liis social 
]>osition— -he is sim]>ly ratlaa* humorously worried in 
case his fellow-guests should nut know ln^ was a gentle- 
man because h's clothes an.* four years old. Tlcit 
S(!<uns to me a very horribh^ thing. 1 doiiT want to 
stHNs the question of actiinl raiment too much ; but 
this devastating unciirtainty is a symbol of a greatei 
evil. 1 lia\'e iKjviir been in tlu* .States, and so write 
with diltid<mce ; but if oik* may jiidgij from ]K)pukir 
liction at all, tlieni is a real risk in .ViiK'iica of good 
])(iOple, sound peojde, acc(*pting falsi* standaids. False 
standards, standards of sn(x(jss, of money, of bought rank 
and heriled stupidity, exist here ; Init not among tlu* 
[)(^ople who inatbT. In the States tlu^ men who should 
rule the world b(;come slav(!S to it. The poc't is liumble. 
before tlu* plutoeiat, and does not think he is doing 
wrong. 

Take llibbs. Jlibbs is the hero of ” Turmoil,” ,i 
novel which nearly achieves greatness, D.e is a freak 
in the family. 11, is father, his ])n)lhers, are hard, 
noisy, money making men, with a*great deal of shrewd- 
ness and natural kindruiss. Hibbs is nervous, sensitivi*, 
and a tliird-rate minor poet. Well, Hibbs biihaves as 
it he were the worst yellow dog which t?v(T slunk after 
the heels of po’ white trash, sc'anul from tlie doorstt‘p 
by a stout nigger. He knows be is nearer the truth, 
nearer reality than his family. Hut he can’t act as if 
he were. He has pluck, and spirit, and humour- but 
merely because he doesn't like noise, and has no head 
for finance, he is despised. Even liis mothei: is gravely 


sorrowful about him, absorbed in her adoring affection 
for her husband. Now, in England or in France, it 
would not be possible for a man to behave with the 
brutality and idiocy Sluiridan (jxhibits towards his son. 
At the worst sorneboily would liavo helped Bibbs to 
run away. 

“ Turmoil ” remains Mr. Tarkington’s best novel : but 
his latest, ” The Magnificent Amlxjrsons,” runs it very 
close. Here ho takes us back to that old mahogany 
age which w^e are now able to r gard with sentimontal 
eyes : it was dilfenmt wlien wt actually had to sit 
on horse hair. Tliis portrait of George Amlx^rson — 
young (xeorge, spoiled, violent, selfish, and yet charming 
to his mother and U* oui* girl — is a bitter exercis* in 
egotism. ( )ik* woiidiu s again Iiow George was let gro\^ 
up suclj a baby and remain such a cub ; lie is almost 
as ill-inaniiercd as Airs. Ward’s Oxford paragon. No 
doubt Airs. AmbiTson (‘xjfiain*^ a good d(^al. In her 
Mi. Tarkington has drawn an amazingly successful 
ch.'iracter. He lias contrived tu show us a devoted, 
doling motlier, to spare iiutliirig of her weakness, and 
yet to show her as well as a ])atieiit wife, a gay friend, 
and an experienced Iovcm*. I do not remember any 
cliarai ter in i(*('eiit fiction so much in tbree dimensions 
as Isabel Amberson. GtM>rg(! is, in bis way, a com- 
plenientaiv jiortrait to (’ora. ” riie Iriirt.” I am not 
sure wlietluir Air. Tarkington knows how really horrid 
(rcorge is. lie spares him not .it all. but he seems 
to ex])e(‘t the reader to forgive him, .uid that is too 
dilTicult. He is sincere he ox]m*sses himself, in the 
cant of th(* day : but self-expression is not enough. 
Long ago Alatthew Arnold tried to convince the great 
public that it was not tmougli for the sinner and the 
criminal to stand proudly up, and say . “I did as my 
conscience diclat(*d.” Aleii have no right tf) be as 
stujiid as (ieorge is, for the grossest stupidity springs 
from seltisliTiess anil egotism, both forms of pride which 
the wisdom of the ('.itliolic Clmrcli long .ago nude the 
chief of tlie seven deadly sins. 

It is that which is wrong witli tliis hurried life of 
business, this rushing lifi* of ])Ie;isure. this crowdeil 
life of society which Air. Tarkington has dr.awn so 
adiiiir.'iblw i'lie jnniid jiiaii, tJie man who worships his 
own success ; the [>rouil woman, who adores hca* own 
Ixxiuty . . . lliese are taken at tlii'ir own valuation, 
even by the poets .mil jiaiiite.i's, tliii lovers .iiid the old 
wise men of the world. Tt is a view w hich Air. 'i'arkington 
most (‘vidently docs not share. Irikc all sentimentalists, 
lie has a strong \ein ol cynicism : and we know nothing 
more genuinely heartrending, more morally destructive, 
than the vigorous w.ay in which he ti^lls of the gradual 
degradation of Hibbs, the slow absorption of the little, 
sensitive* boy into tin; gn^at money-m.aking machine of 
the t ity. I like to think that lie is drawing a condition 
of things which is already passing, that already, in those 
strange new crowded cities of industry, people arc speak- 
ing quietly, yet persistently, against the gospel of sirlf- 
lielp and ellicieiicy, pronouncing definitely on the side 
of that other creed which proclaims that nothing matters 
but that the spirit of man should cling obstinately to 
the things of eternity. 
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SWINBURNE’S LETTERS.* 

By ('oulson Kern ah an. 


T he fascination which many readers find in the 
published letters of an author, known to them 
only by his books, is that they hope thereby to see 
more closely into the man's heart and inner life. Every 
book of his may be a building wliich houses a great 
personality, but the blinds of the inner rooms are gener- 
ally drawn. The work before us is a House of Person- 
ality with up-drawn blinds. Together with Mr. (iosse's 
“ life ** of Swinburne, the picture it gives of the poet 
should endure. No jiains liave been spared, and the 
work has been done by the two men best qualified for 
the task. No one now living can speak more authori- 
tatively of Swinburne than Mr. Gosse, of whom Swin- 
burne himself once wrote (referring to Mr. Gosse’s 
sonnet " Alcyone ”), I say once for all the mere simple 
truth— that, with Shakespeare’s, Milton’s, Wordsworth’s, 
and Rossetti’s very finest sonnets in my memory, 1 
regard you as the writer of one among the noblest in 
this, or in any (even in Dant' ’s) language.” 

Then there is Mr. Wise. I remember remarking at 
The Pines that Mr. Wise was “ one of Kipling's dis- 
coveries,” and that Swinburne’s flashed ” Kipling’s 
discovery ! Surely you are mistaken ! ” was followed 
(as the ttiundcr follows the lightning) by Watts-Dunton’s 
tardier and rumbled : ” Nonsense, man, nonsense ! 

You’re dreaming ! Kipling didn’t discover that fine 
scholar and generous fellow. Wise, one of the salt of 
the earth, and the good and generous friend of us 
all here, any more than you or I did. What’s your 
authority ? When did Kipling discover Wise ? and 
how did it come about ? ” 

” As far back as ’89 or ’90,” I answered. ” Kipling 
printed a poem, I tliink, in the Pcdl Mall Magazine, 
but, at any rate, it was about a great soldier. You 
will find embedded in the poem, the very first and 
prophetic reference to Wise. This is how the reference 
ran : 

“ ' He’s WISH, 

And lie docs not advertise.' " 

Watts-Dunton affected, somewhat gruffly, to laugh, 
but my impression was that he did not entirely Uke my 
levity, and felt that he had been ” drawn ” under false 
pretences. Swinburne, on the contrary, approved Ihe 
far-fetched jape generously, nodding his head and 
rubbing his palms together gleefully while repeating : 

“ He’s Wise, 

And he does not advertise ” 

“ Perfectly true, perfectly true,” he said. ” He doesn’t 
advertise. Yet he has done greater things for literature 
— a labour of love, I know — ^by lus scholarly researches, 
his precious contributions to our knowledge, than all 
the little big drum-b< aters, whose portraits pursue us — 
by whose portraits we are simply persecuted ” (he 
shrilled the last word angrily) ” in the illustrated week- 
lies, and in the so-called literary columns of the daily, 
and especially the evening press.” 

* "The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne." Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, C.B., and Thomas J. Wise. Two vols. 2 is. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


The work under review is not the first collection of 
Swinburne’s letters that has been published, but in 
the interest of the letters, in the width of the net which 
has been cast, it is by far the most important and most 
representative. Swinburne’s correspondents include Mr. 
Gosse, Mr. Wise, Lord Houghton, Churton Collins, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, E. C. Steadman, Mr. (Uemnit Shorter, 
Professor Dowden, Sir Sidney Lee, Burne Jones, Lord 
Curzon, Watts-Dunton, Lady Ritchie, Pauline Lady 
Trevelyan, Bulwer Lytton, Sir Richard Burton, Gerald 
Massey, W. M. Rossetti, Locker-Lampson, Lord Morley, 
William Morris, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. Hence the 
list covers most of Swinburne’s intimate friends, as 
well as some of the most distinguished of his contem- 
poraries. 

More even than the imiiortance of the names repre- 
sented, is tlic importance of the letters. Every dis- 
tinguished public man has correspondents, known or 
unknc’wn to him, to whom letters of a more or less per- 
functory description have to be written in reply to 
letters received ; and not a few indefatigable writers of 
letters to celebrities could compile a volume of epistles, 
received by them, in which great names would figuHL 
But in the work before us even the very few perfunctory 
letters have their value. There is not one without a 
characteristic touch, by means of which to enlarge or 
to revise our estimate of Swinburne. Tlu‘ most inter- 
esting and the most intimate arc those to Mr. Gosse. 
From these alone a pocket volume of me morable sayings 
by Swinburne might be compiled . on these alone, by 
skilful use of quotation, a competent writer might pen 
a lengthy article, glittering with good things and critical 
gems. It is, in fact, the prodigality of what is memor- 
able which makes illustration by quotation almost 
impossible. The folk who, liking to talk of books and 
authors at the club or at the dinner-table, read the 
reviews of a book to save themselves the trouble of 
reading the book itself, will in this case be nonplussed. 
Only by reading the two volumes from cover to cover 
can the interest, the range, and the charm of the 
letters be realised. It is my custom, in reviewing, to 
illustrate and adorn the article by quoting the choicest 
passages. The number of passages which I had thus 
marked — passages which, one feels, must not remain 
unquoted — would fill more thafl four times my allotted 
space. 

Writing to Mr. Gossr, Swinburne uses Thomson’s 
phrase, ” expressive silence,” as the only course per- 
mitted to him on a certain matter ; and if here there 
be references only to brilliant passages, rather than the 
quotation of the passages in question— the fact that 
one has refrained from quotation is equally ” expressive ” 
in the sense in which Swinburne used that word. Among 
the most interesting of the letters are those addressed 
to Mr. Wise and to Mr. Clement Shorter. The first 
to Mr. WTse is dated April 22nd, 1885, and Swinburne 
asks to be excused for ” a stupid, inadequate, long- 
winded, and egotistic letter.” As a matter of fact, the 
letter tells much more of Swinburne himself and of his 
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literary beginnings, than is to be found anywhere else 
in the same space, and tcJls it sparklingly, adequately, 
and modestly. The first of the letters to Mr. Shorter 
is to congratulate him or " thr service you arc doing to 
Henry' Kingsley’s memory"; and the many other 
letters .show how greatly Swinburne appreciated Mr. 
Shorter’s work in literature. Tliost* on the subject of 
Omar Khayyam and Edward Fit/Xkrald should hence- 
forth be counted among the sacred writings of every 
Omarian and every Fitz 
Gerald devotee. Apathetic 
interest attaches to a letter 
to Lady Ritchie. 1 have 
so often heard both Swin- 
burne and Watts-Dimton 
express thiir admiration of 
th<i work of Mrs. Shorter 
a poet of gdiiiis, and cm 
of the most remarkable and 
gifted women w'liom In land 
has ever produced- -that I 
am not at all surprised to 
find Swinburne writing to 
Lady Ritcliie, concerning 
poems by a friend of hers : 

It is high praise for me to 
say that they often remind 
me of Mrs. Shorter’s (born 
Dora Sigersou), which I 
hope you know and admire 
as 1 do.” Watts-Dunton 
was quick to recognise the 
work of younger pofts. 

Swinburne, or the contrary, 
as I have elsewiiere said, wms 
something of a JupitiT in his 
judgments. He was njady 
to vacate his owm throne and | 
to hail one poet as a god, or 
utterly to overwhelm ^ 

another with a hurled ava- 

Idnchf of scorn. But he reserved his laudations for his 
ptiers, and delivered judgnu-iit, uninlliiciKecJ by the 
personal element, by fnendly sentiment, or by easy 
goodnature. It was veiy rarely that he tlius went out 
of his way to pay spontaneous tribute to his younger 
contemporaries. Irishmen may not agree with all that 
he wrtdc on the subject of Ireland. Some may recall 
his frequent sneers at Tom Moore, whom I have fuiard 
Swinburne denounce as* “mawkish and sentimental,” 
but his admiration for one of Ireland’s most repre- 
sentativc^woman poets should, by* Irishmen and Irish- 
women, be gratefully lemembered. 

• Tliere is pathos, too, to those of us who remember 
Philip Marston, in a letter to Mr. A. 11. Bullen. Speak- 
ing of John Marston, Swinburne says : “I once had the 
pleasure of reading some of liis finest scones to my late 
dear friend, Philip Marston, the blind poet, who greatly 
enjoyed and admired the splendid work of his old 
namesake.” I have, on more than one occasion, heard 
Pliilip Marston speak of the reading in question as one 


of the memorable hours in his sad life, and I wonder 
sometimes into whose hands has fallen the portion, at 
least, of the original manuscript of “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” then in his 7 )osstssion. (Those who visited him 
at his rooms, at 191 , Eustoii Road, will remember that 
the manuscript was always within the blind poet's 
reach, to the left of his arm-chair by the fireside.) 

Rcadtirs who are also students will be very grateful 
to the editors for tlie atlmirablc foot-notes. Of these 

tli( rc are many, but not one 
that is unnecessary or that 
d(»es not assist to a better 
undeistaiuliiig of the text. 
When it was my privilege 
to assist the late Mr. Lockcr- 
Lampsem in the editorial 
work of the last edition of 
his Lyra Elcgantiarum,” 
he insisted always on the 
value and importance of 
foot-notes, and several times 
(‘xpressed his regret — hold- 
ing that to print foot-note.^ 
under the text would be a 
disligurcmeiit in an antho 
logy - that wc! had to con- 
sign our notes to the end of 
the book, where, too often, 
they ani forgotten. In a 
collection of letters it is per- 
mittable to print tlie note.^ 
at the foot of the page — the 
course followed by Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Wise. Writing as 
Swinburne often does of 
times and persons far rc,; 
moved from the presciw 
day, not a few of his most 
iiHunorable sayings would 

A. C. Swinburne. f but 

loi tlif lucid, explanatory, 

and always udmirable notes. The niscarch and laboui 

entailed must have been heavy, and the gratitude of 
readers should be proj)ortionate. Nor must the judg- 
ment which has been exercised in tlie selection of tin; 
letters be forgotten. One cannot often say of a book 
of tliis sen t that it is suprr nn ly well done. To edit a 
collection of letters givts small (opportunity to shine. 
The requisite qualities for such work, if the work be 
well done, are for that very reason non-evident. The 
editorial hand must (verywlure be employed in mould- 
ing the plastic material, but the touch of the hand must 
nowhere be distinguishable. That is why Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Wise are so warmly to be congratulated and 
are so deserving of gratitude. To gather flowers by the 
way, and so to group them as to make each flower 
seem a component part of one supreme and perfect 
flower is not easy. To group a selection of more or less 
promiscuous letters so as to call up for us a living picture 
of the writer and of his personality is surely to have 
achieved a triumph of editorial skill and art. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANUARY. 1919. 

to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearlnf; the name and address of the sender) should be 
foricarded not later than the i/[th of the month to 

** The Prize Page,” Tiik Bookman, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and forcig^n readers please note that Competitions IL, IV. and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Speciai. '^O'nQ.^—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 



W. Kean Seymour, 


whose new book, “ Twcnty-tmir Potni-," Mrs'^rs. Cecil I'liliiuT ami 
Hayward have imbli.stu'd. 

From a drawiiiK b> Venirm Hill. 

I, — Prize of One (tEINIIA is oifered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. —A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bf)oKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations nf a 
humorous nature. 

HI. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best eight lines addressed to our soldiers on 
Peace. 

(The Prize of Three New Books will be offered 
next month for the best eight lines of original 
verse on Sir Douglas Haig.) 

IV.—A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the' names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER DECEMBER. 

1.— The Prize of Onji. (tUINFA for the best original lyric 
is di\ id(!(l, and Half a (iuiNEA each awarded to 
TJiora Stowxll, c b Afrs. Dicken, I^faadi,liiear Cairo, 
Egy])t, and Katlilcc'n A. Ih’aimbndgo, of 2J, 
Blakehrook, Kidderminster, for tlu! following ; 

A PUrTK IN THE TWIEKHIT. 

Up tile street as the sun went down 
A eatnel passt'd with a jMjiing elnid 
Scarlet co.itecl, hare-legi^ed, lirown 
With the kiss ot the desert sun Jle smiled 
.And h(‘ ]>i]K'd a strangi* and a leaping air 
That thrilled uiy lieart wilU a strange ilelighi, 

Th.'it i rushed my heart wiih a Avikl desii.iir 
I'or the walls ol Ihe town are about mi* last. 

And the great barri*d gates that mav ui*ver be passed. 

! saw in a dream, a low, dun tent. 

And a string ot camels against the skN', 

And, sacred and sweet as a sacrament, 

A Lledouin singing a lullaby 

To the gij'sy ( liild in her aims .is tin* sun 

Swept to the west \vhen the dav w;e, (i<»ne 

I saw' the desert, golden, N.'ist, 

Billowing under a golden moon, 

The sky as [lalc as a gre.it steel drum . . . 

•And J jirayod to my gods lor one small boon 
J jirayed to my gods, hut the gods are dumb 
I'.re death be mini* to w.dk one da\’ 

Once more 'iieath tlie^ wide blue desert sky 
Where the goldi'ii Bedouin Ixibies pl.iy 
And the gipsy tires leap wild and high. 

d'HOUA SlOWILT.. 

(;(.)I) S STAB. 

(iod lighted Mini a star. His burning throne 
So small an .idded lustre lacked, twoiild seem. 

He stoojied to shatter wdth His hand our dream. 
And steal the tiny lamp w'c thought our own. 

High Heaven, ablaze with myriads unknown 
Ot tiaming suns, can scarce require, 1 deem, 

A star so little ; wdiilst (for us no gleam) 

(iod sees us stumble in the dark, alone. 

Yet could wc hope some }vanderer, night beset. 
Watching the cloud -gates riven, pushed ajar 
By that so tiny light, might then beget 
A strange and Sweet desire and hear froiji far 
Ciod's call : mayhap would cease the wild regret 
That of our darkness (ioil hath made His star. 

KaTHLL1:.N a. 13 RAIMBRIDGE. 

We also select for jjrinting : 

HIS DELlGH'r AT HER COMING. 

I kindled, dear, a fire for thee 
Heaped high with glowing branch of pine * 

The flames that guide thee, sw'eet, to me, 

Upon my lattice dance and shine. 

For thee my softest couch I spread, 

'J'hc pillows broidered green and gold, 

To make a radiance round thy head. 

For me a dear delight untold, 
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And by the hearth to scorn the cold. 

Should thy sweet step be thither led. 

Set fairest fragrance earth cloth hold 
Stored in a bowl of roses red. 

For thee my household gods sliall shine 
And all sweet harmony shall wear. 

My simjde fare of bread and wine, 

A glorious feast, with tJiec to share. 

And now I h(*ar thy liltiiu; call, 

And now thy foot is on my stair, 

And now thou stand'st within my linll 
Sure that a welcome waits thee there. 

Thy hand enfolded close in miiK', 

1 do but ask a smile to win 
From llicxse sweet sunlit eves of thine. 

Shut out the night — rdl licavtMi shut in. 

(Madge S. Good(\ 4 , Royal Mansions Parade, 
West rroydon.) 

THE ArCOMPANIST. 

Pm hick ol Iht' old piano, with its coastdess tinkle iind 
strum, 

Hut the boys will sing, and I'm p.iid to plav foi .ill tlie 
singers that lonn*. 

It*s " Joe ! strike iijj ! Iicv ve gone io sleep ? Git busy 
we’ VC just begin. ! ” 

And they roar to the ronj. and lorget .lixnit me, in '.'hat 
they fancy is luii 

And it's " for mv TTonohiln love " — (tiiig-a ling in 
the upper clef) . 

A ml 1 snioki' iny (’he.iip cigai and wish 1 could all .at oimc 
go ileaf 

What songs or iikmi- .in' nmaning 1 se.m'cly note or 
(’iire , 

At tiincv; ihi'ic's a lloiid ti'iior, with his " Ni'ver mind tin* 
air - 

Just ]’hiv ilie acconip'iiiiiieiit , il yon [)leas(' ! ”- .and i>tf 
with .a gasj) he goi's. 

And liint.s lli.it his heart is lirokeii. lor he’s lost liis Persian 
l\(x e. 

And it 's minor nnnoi ■ major ‘ All me’ I h>veil 

you so ! 

(.’live me the garden of \'oiir heart ’ " (ficn 1 ntn \ — 

!) 

Then there's our bro.id (onierlian he is ver\’ broad and 
long— 

With some stuff he calls .a m.ik('-iip, and sonic trash lie 
calls a song ; 

And 1 hear the elink of glasses and the saw-like laugh 
and scoff, 

And thro’ the open window the stars hiok a long way off. 

Put it’s strum-liim-t 11111-5—“ My iiu)thcr-in-law 1 haven’t 
known her long ! ” — 

And I’m glad my good old mother's dead, and the cheap 
ciga^ is strong. • 

But now and again a singer comes — some lad with cnrlv 
hair, 

Who clambers up upon the stage and sings some manly 
air. 

His voice is sweet and fresli and strong — my jiart is almost 
nil : 

The old cigar goes out at last, the room is deathly still. 

It's " For bonnie Annie Laurie " — the notes swim thro’ 
a tear : 

There was a girl in FI Paso — once — and the stars seem 
very near. 

(Kathleen E. Douglas, Ranger’s Lodge, Milford, 
Salisbury, Wilts.) 


We specially commend the lyric s by Private IL Marsh 
R.A.P. (Stalybridge), Alys Fane Trotter (London, S.W.)» 
Jfelena Derezinska (Paris), A. E. W. (Torquay), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), Doris \W)stw()od (Sutton Coldfield), 
“ J^ioiiecr’’ (B.E.F , France;). Julia Wickham Greenwood 
(Gibraltar), Lieutenant John Batcmiaii (London, N.W.), 
E. A. Scutton(Londnii,K.), H. M. Cascy-Prown(llolborn), 
Private W^W. Kershaw (Hl.andforcl), Katiileeii BircJt(l:iex- 
hill), M. B. (Caine), Plivllis Marks (London, N.W.), Elsie 
M. French (liristol), Violet D. (‘liapmaii (Paris), B. 1. 
Itvans fLoiidon, \.), Lieutenant G. N. (h)o(lman (Rawal- 
pindi, India), Gunner H. Scager Darby (Lydd), Ethel 
Davies (Boulder ('ity, West Australia), Lilimi llolmes 
(Charing), Eva Xeiidick (Busbey), A. P>. Christie (St. 
John’s Wood), (L P>. Wardalc (ShnAvlon), Sister E. M. T. 
ilarrison (K(;ading), R. Scott Frayn (Skiyiton). Muriel 
Ikikcr (London, \.W.), TYivatc L. I). Cosgrove (Lee), 
Xancy Pollok (Grlasgow), Privale ]\ Milue (Invergordon), 
Doris M. llateley (Birmingham), J. T. Robson (Dollar), 
EllaMarden(Eastb()nrne),Rcv.C.Lansil()Wji(E.'istbourne), 
Kathleen Jhirgess (Dublin), M. A. Newnnan (Brighton), 
B. C. Hardy (Jhitnev), T. A. Frame (('arlisle), Sergl.- 
Major W. M. Malu'.r M-'ic\eviii (B.K.F., France). 1. 
Arlingham Davis (('ri(:kho\vidl),"]dialirP’ (('ainjiden Hill), 
W. E. R. (Dollar), J. A. Bidlrliambcrs (Higligatt'), Joan 
Vincent Barrio (Wandswortli), Eric Antonv' (Wands- 
worth), D. E. Dalston (Sutton), K. M. Ingram (Twicken- 
ham), “Glnntlins'' (Belfast), Litmlcnant J. I’oacoc'k (Har- 
toii). ('buries S. Doiigall (Dollar), Sadie S. fl.'iv (Tiiigley), 
Thomas L. Tudor (Derby), Beatrice ('raig (Straidarran). 
David ('onrad (Wanstead), M. M. (St. I.e.onards), A. D. 
Somervillci (Lower Edmonton), F. Inghum (Ifornsea), 
L. Nugent (Sowerby Jlridgc), Xotta Pollok (Glasgow), 
Hilda Sinopysky (Sonibamploii), Margaret Tl. Wyness 
(Old Aberdeen^ J. R. Mon'ton (Forest Hill), Dons A. 
Ibbotson (Natal), Harold Matthews (Worceste.i), Edith 



Lieut. Raymond Heywood 
(Devon Regiment), 

whose book oi poems, “ Roses, Pearls and Tears." was recently 
puolished by Mr. Brsklne Maodonald. 
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M. Camcy (IMiigley), Elizabeth Heyes (St. Helens), Mar- 
garet E. Richardson (Roker), Christine Havers (Edin- 
burgh) , T. J . Bayliss (Southfields) , R. D.Wormald (Oxford) , 
Mary E. Steel (Darlington), Margaret Barker (Great 
Yarmouth), Lieutenant G. M. (B.E.F.. France.), Frederic 
Warner (Auckland, N.Z.), Anna A. Walker (Sleights), 
E. Raworth (Harrogate), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), 
Leucha Mary Warner (Brettenliam Park), Thomas Petty 
(West Hartlepool), Beatrice Skilton (Forest Gate), Her- 
bert Moore Pirn (Dunmurry), J. A. Nayler (DudleyL 
Kathleen Walton (Marlow), Doreen M. Dillon (Lee), 
C. E. Ransom (Bovey Tracey), W. Proctor (Sliellield), 

B. M. Morris (Bath), D. E. Sennit (Harlcsdcn), Cuthbert 
Ellison (Rochdale), Arthur Coates (Edinburgh), Faith 
•Hearn (Ilminstcr). B. B. Horton (Westerham). Olive 
Searle (Lincoln), Ethel Mulvany (Dublin), Blanche 
Adeline Watson (Hull), M. E. Kennedy (Dublin), Dorothy 
L. Warne (Buxton), Dorothy Silverman (Southsea), 
''Amara" (Keighley). Private R. C. Bodker (Prees Heath). 
G. Hill (Finchley), Winifred Tasker (Llandudno), Mary 

C. Mair (Bristol), Olive Jolly (Liverpool), Lydia Adelaide 
Boot (Bristol), William Saunders (Edinburgh), J. Reginald 
Wilmot (Birkenhead), Freda J. Philips (London, E.C.), 
K. (Catford), Alfred J. Owens (Wethersfield), Ethel E. 
Mannin (Wimbledon), Alice Doris Moorliouse (Birming- 
ham), G. Laurence (jroom (Palmer’s Gn^en). Lieutenant 
K. P. Connell (Portsladc), W. M. Rogers (Eastbourne), 
Zoe Provis (Hamilton, X.Z.). 

11 . —The Prize of Half a (rUiXEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss B. C. Hardy, 5 f ii, 
Egliston Road, Putney, S.W.13, for the 
following : 

WHERE YOUR TliEASURE IS, By Beatrice Harrapkn- 
(Hutchinson.) 

'* 1 know a bank.” 

Midsummer Night's Dream , // . 2. 

We also select for printing : 

WOMEN WANTED By Mauel Potter Daggett. 
(Hodclor A StuuKhlon.) 

For what arc men better than sheep or goats.” 

' Jennyson, The Passing of Arthur . 

(L. Nugent, Whitewindows, Sowerby Bridge.) 

THE GREAT HUNGER. By J. Bojer. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

([) ** in the plains of Timbuctoo, 

Wouldn't I eat a missionary. 

Skin and bones and hymn book too ? ” 

Thackeray 

(K. G. Cox, 46, Upton Koad, Broadstairs.) 

(2) ” He had often eaten oysters, but had never liad enough ” 

Sir W. S. Gilhert, Etiquette , 

(Lieutenant Reg. P. Connell, 2, Old Shorcham Road, 
Portsladc, Sussex.) 

{3) ” Give her all Eden, she sighs for a pippin ; 

Give her an Empire, she i»ines for a name.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Unsatisfied . 

(Emily H. Rowan, 54, Avenue Road, King’s Heath. 
Binningham.) 

THR TELEPHONE GIRL. By A. & C. Askew. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

” We ask and ask : Thou smilest and art still.” 

M. Arnold, Shakespeare. 

(270371, Sig. E. H. Ovenden, H.Q. Signals, E. & W. Kent 
Yeo. Battn., E.K.K., B.E.F.) 

A SIN OF SILENCE. By Ottwell Binns. (Ward, Lock.) 

” Old Daddy Long-legs, wouldn't say his prayers I ” 

Nursery Rhyme, 

(Marjorie Lock, 141. Clive Road, Canton, Cardiff.) 


LOVE'S BURDEN. By Margaret Peterson. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

” Prithee, pretty maiden, will you marry mo ? ” 

W. S. (iiLBKRT, Patience. 

(Captain A. H. B. Papillon, R.E., 2nd Q.V.O, Sappers 
and Miners, Bangalore, India.) 

III. — The Prize for the best Motto for the League of 

Nations is divided, and Two Books awarded 
to Hubert H. Thomas, of 24, Windsor Road, 
Grifhthstown, Mon., Wales, and Two to Agnes 
Glyhn, of Gort, Ireland, for the following : 

” All your strength is in your union, 

All your danger is in discord ; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward. 

And as brothers live together.” 

l>oNGFELT.ow, IHawatha. 

HubI'.rt II. Thomas. 

” Trust cv’^crybody — but cut the cards.” — Mr. Doolcw 

Agnes Glynn. 

Tliis competition has betm gratifying in quantity, but 
a little disappouiting in quality. Quite a large number 
of competitors sent Tennyson’s *' In the Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World/’ which is a good 
description but no motto. The six best of the many 
others arc from Elsie H. Higgs (Keynsham), Bertha M. 
Roberts (Fressinglield), Maiimngton Sayers (Totn(*i-»j, 
M. Summers (Dunkintield), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), 
S. M. Isaacson (('ampden Hill). 

IV. ~ The Prize of Half a Guinea for thu best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Private Eric N. Simons, of Ollicer Cadets’ Club, 
23, Noel Street, Wardour Street, W.i, for the 
following : 

JO.\N AND PETER. Hv II. G. Wells. 

(C'as.scll.) 

Tliis is a prose epic that Mr. W’clls has given us. It 
is rich, deep, stimulating stuff, the wwk of a mind keenly 
perceptive of the splendid po.s.sibilitics of life, but per- 
ceptive also of the thwarting limitations imposed upon 
us by ourselves. The story, which is enlivened throughout 
by crisp, clever comment and arresting phrase, deals wdth 
two modern young people, Joan and Peter, their growth 
and training, their loves and adventures, but contrives 
at the same time to express the hatred of inertia and 
egotism, the insistent demand for education of the finest 
quality, which characterise modern progressive thought. 

WV also select for printing : 

LITERARY RECREATIONS. By Sir Edward Cook. 

(Macmillan.) 

Sir Edward Cook's collection of essays is the work of a 
scholar and student, which will also appeal to the general 
reader. These recreations of a gifted mind, of a widely 
informed and catholic lover of the best things in 'literature, 
are of abiding interest. A devotion to Kuskin shines 
through these pages, and whether the discussion is on the 
Art of Biography, or of Indexing, a Study in Superlatives, 
or The Second Thoughts of Poets. Fifty years of The 
Comhill, or Words and the War, they all succeed in convey- 
ing to the reader a share of the author's enthusiasm. 

(G. E. Wakerley , 19, Chaworth Road, West Bridgford, 
Notts.) 

THE PELICANS. Bv E. M. Delafield. 

(Heinemann.) 

The slxaft of Miss Delafield's satire has fallen upon further 
victims. Bertha Tregaskis, the capable woman who 
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understood ” children, Mrs. Severing, the shallow hypo- 
crite, Morris, the weakling, all have their failings exposed 
through the medium ot brilliantly written conversation. 
The two orphan girls, and the convent with its inmates 
are equally well drawn. In all her three n(jvels the writer 
has proved herself to be an accomplished satirist. “ The 
Pelicans " is one of the most ccnivincing and subtle works 
that has appeared for a long time, and 1 look forward 
eagerly to another book Irom the same j)en. 

(Doreen Norris, jSa, North Andie v Stre(d, Poiidon, W.i .) 

('.AMI 1,1. A lU JCri/M-.i.in Inohins 
' (I [odder tit Stoughton.) 

As is usual with this author's work, tlie underlying 
motive is of universal interest. ( amilla the })oriect 
woman, outwardly tranquil, is engulted in the turbulent 
seas of divorce and remarriage, tfer.selt innocent, she is 
offered, and glories in accejitirig, tlii‘ lov e of a true English 
gentleman, only to find that the knowledge of past pos- 
session cannot so easily be shaken olf. 'riiere is some re- 
action . but th(‘ (.oncluiliiig note ol tlu^ book is ot final 
understanding. We are led to see that the stringent laws 
of Society are often piti hilly unjiisl ; tor ( amilla is more 
innocent than many wives and motliers ol irreproachable 
fame. 

(Ethel Webster, r.ynloii House, IMarlboroiigli Hill, 
Kingsrlovvn, P>ri-tol.j 


THE JCCONOMK' HISTOKY OF IRELAND 
IN THE EKiHTEENTir CENTURY. 

Bv (ihOHf.K O’Hkh.n. (.Maunsel.) 

Here is a book which carefully traces the present evil 
economic conditions in Ireliiud back to their source with 
unerring accuracy. The author has succeeded in making 
a wealth ol statistics and other data at once useful and 
interesting. Its interest will lu' shared by the man in the 
street equally wath the student ol economics. It is a 
careful compilation ot tacts from which the reader may 
draw his own conclusions and Ix^yoiid the emphasis of 
some obv'ious deductions there is no atteni])t to intrude 
jHMSonal ojnnious or prejudices injudiciously. Briefly 
it is a snccesshil ecoiioniii* study. 

(Ethel Mulvany, 21, Dniry Street, Dublin.) 

This ])ri/.e would have gone to r.iciitenaiit Creswell 
T‘ayne, but lie has oX(.e(‘ded the sixicc limit. ( )thcr com- 
petitors have, as usual, transgressed in the same way. W(^ 
specially commend tlu^ twelv(^ n*vi(.ws by Alan D. Emer- 
son (Taunton), Irene Ealoiule (Ikith), Frederick Willincr 
(Ramsey), Elsa (b^llert (Bradford), Edith Beechey 
(Pentni), k. H. raison (HelfasU, Jessie Jackson (Bever- 
ley), [. Stnrges (Waltoii-by-f levedon), F. lutt (Green- 
wich), A. Littlejohns (Pridelord). ( yril (L Taylor (Bedall), 
Rev. \V. J. May (Tonyiiandy). 

V.— The J*ui7E OF ()\ v . Vfak’s SunscRiPTioN TO The 
Bookman is awarclerl to ( orporal G. Ralton 
IL'irnard.of the Military Hospital. 1 laxley Road, 
York. 


AN OLIVE BRANCH FROM DISSENT.* 

J»Y Dk. William Barky. 


R EFLK(’TlN(r on this jieace-offcring li(*ld out to 
other denominations and to the C'liurch of England 
by that eminent Baptist, Mr. J. H. Shak(?9pcare, 1 am 
tempted to give it a name famous from of old ; for its 
occasion, drift and significance ani to be sought in “ The 
Perils of the Last Days." Long ago, at a turning point 
in the world's history. th(i singer opened his dolorous 
chant, “ Hora novissima, tcmiiora pessima sunt, vigile- 
mus." Mr. Shakes^jeare has beim watching the signs 
of the times ; he is widt^ awake to them. For a believtT 
in God and His ('hrist they have a message, but one not 
easy to decipher, and still more challenging to fulfil. 
The question is not “ WSU Religion survive ? ” A man 
of thought, advanced in years, wrote to me with almost 
flaming ^dignatioii when, by way»of experiment, I put 
that query suggested now from many points of the com- 
pass before him. “ Survive ? ” he answered. “ Religion 
will survive so long as Death proposes to every one 
of us the supreme problem." And he was justified. 1 he 
"whence" and the "whither," not to be revealed by 
what we term science, will always make men seekers after 
God, who alone can satisfy our prayer for light. Religion, 
however, comes down to us in liistoric forms, in churches, 
sects, creeds, ministries, in the shape of Establishment 
and Dissent. How will it fare with such forms during 

" * *' The Churche.s at the Croa.s- Roads.” By J. II. Shakes- 
peare, M.A. 79. (id. net. (Williams & NorgaLe.) 


the crisis - mo>t rightly so named that is to say, the 

trial and judgment of every standing jiowct, at this 
da>' not to be cUdayed or c-vaded ^ My author beholds 
"The (.'liurclies at the ('ross-Koads ” one of which 
leads down to the abyss where so many thrones and 
dominations liavti sunk into (jverlasting night. Th('y 
were, tlu^y are not. Shall it be the same with our 
long-cherished institutions ? 

Dissent, for instance, has been a great power in England 
spiritual and jjolitical, at least since the reign of James I. 
Transplanted to America it overshadowed the Episcopal 
Church, growing (»ver until it is now the prevailing form 
of ( liristianity ii^ fbc' L nitiul States, outside the 'Roman 
Communion. At lionic, thanks to its gift of organising 
a policy, it sends into Parliament m^arly one-third of the 
Houst^ of Commons. Its charities, missionary efforts, 
publications, societies of the most varied kinds, are 
beyond counting. We meet its presence all over the 
land. Yet there is alarm among its leaders at the 
prosjject yearly disclosed of a falling away so steady, 
so univiirsal, as to forbode the coming of a time when 
Dissent will be little more than the ghost of itself, lurking 
in shy corners, without authority to guide any large part 
of the nation, or charm to win adherents beyond its born 
disciples. Certainly, it can still rely upon representative 
men known to us all, enthusiastic, cultivated, shrewd, 
in touch with modern movements. But its Sunday 
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scliools do not fill ; on the contrary they show enlarg- 
ing empty spaces ; its communicants decline by the 
thousand ; it set ms unable to get a hold on the working 
classes ; and for the people as a whole its watchwords 
have no meaning. Burke once crystallised its proud 
contention in the plirasc, cagtTly caught up by this loft 
wing of the Reformers, “ the dissidence of Dissent, and 
th(i Protestantism of the Protestant Religion.** Admir- 
ably said ; but who now is much concerned about the 
precise truth or cogency of tho'^e claims, long so mighty 
to inspire action, to defy persecution ? Take English- 
men at random, how few would be able to guess in what 
way the Congregationalists dijfor from the \\ esleyans, or 
the Wesleyans among themselves, or the Baptists from 
either sort ! Ancient controversies, obsolete questions, 
entrenched in overlapping “ causes,” when', a dwindling 
community repeats in terms ru^ver dis})utcd within its 
walls, but forgotten outside, the shibbolctlis of a defunct 
j)criod. Even vast historical Churches havci been 
accused of living in the jiast. They, liowtu er, command 
a wealth of resources dcni('.d to schools or sc^cts which 
are more like gardens tmclosed than nations and types 
of civilisation. The nation will come out aliv('. from 
almost any catastrophe ; the Roman or the Greek 
Church corresponds to a foim of culture going back to 
the origins of Christianity. If, as the facts prove. 
Dissent was always th<^ birth of a crisis, an episode rather 
than a new creation, what can it do when cpiite another 
sort of crisis breaks out upon us, not int(‘r(^st(jd in the 
old quarrels at all ? 

Such is the engrossing subject to which ^Ir. Shakespe^are 
brings qualities of the most attractive presentment, in a 
style of English ev^erwhere well chosen, with a fervour 
and yet a self-control not often seen in this kind of writing. 
1 have read his pages twice and sliall read them again, 
wishing that by some hapy)y turn of events his hopcN 
might win fruition. For he perceives that Dissent has 
had its day ; that it must suffer a sea-chang(r, if it is not 
utterly to perish ; and that the word of the future is 
” Unity.” But there was a " soul of Puritanism ** onc(i. 
How can it remain, in Carlyle’s mystic language, ” part 
of the eternal soul of things” ? England nnnembers. 
not without a thrill, her Milton, Cromwell, Baxter. 
Bimyan, Wesley, Si)urgeon, and the IMlgrim Fathers 
who founded a New England, grown to-day into a 
sistcr-Commonwealth. Is the spirit, the essence, of all 
that stern enthusiasm to become mere oblivion, an old 
almanac ? Not so, my meditative author would reply ; 
but the need of Nonconfoi mity is })ast ; lh(^ doctrines are, 
so to speak, blended in a larger view ; men know better 
how to live and let live. I ;^m reminded of Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of heresy, “ separating for opinion ” ; 
and, as Mr. Shakespeare was in writing, though he ha^ 
not followed out the opening thus afforded, of Macaulay, 
who recognised in the Roman Church a great principle 
whereby she reconciles enthusiasm with government. 
The Church of England never had that secret ; hence 
Dissent sprang ; and only by acquiring the wisdom of an 
internal toleration can the severed portioiis be united. 
In the Catholic world many are the schools of opinion, 
Dominican, Franciscan, Jesuit ; but all opinion is held 
in the unity of one Faith, and by that Faith limited. Mr. 
Shakespeare would like the denominations to become 
schools in the one Christian tradition. If the Non- 


conformist bodies entered into alliance with one another 
more closely than at present, each would keep its 
historic commentary on the creed ; but the creed would 
be recognised as binding all in the bonds of a Scriptural 
confession. J am using the word ” creed ” loosely as 
equivalent to a common understanding in wliich the 
Church of England might join. There would thus be 
one Federation made up of tlie Establishment and the 
Free Churches, with a succession of pastors, episcopal 
on one side, ministerial on the other, distinct but not 
divided, bearing some analogy (but let this be not pressed 
verj' far) to the relations between the secular and the 
regular clergy in the ancient churches of East and \\ cst. 
Then the linglish people might list(m to a religious 
authority which was nutioiial as it has never been since 
the sects arose ; the Puritan and tlie Anglican would 
be reconciled. 

This vision of peace dawned u])()n a man who calls 
hims(ilf modestly a ” wayfarer.” Born in a distant 
northern village, brought u]) aftt*r the straittist S(ict of 
liis religion, a Baptist, he was led by slow steps into a 
larger world. He owns his di^bt to the late Dr. Parker, to 
the lat('. Hugh Price Hnght^s, to K. J. ('am])b(dl and Dr. 
Butler, to the Bishops of Bath and Wells, W'incliester 
and Oxford ; and so we arrivi^ at the JTeo (.‘hun h 
Council, where the new impetus of tla^ sjarit made itst'lf 
felt, while the leaders found how much more vital W(m*(j 
the things on which they agreed than th(i things on which 
they seemed to dilCer. But hen; was the tragic nodus, 
as yet defying the statesman’s dexterity, that Dissent, 
commonly thought to be free and Ibient. was liampered 
as much as th(i Church of ICngland by eslablislinuuits, bv 
local inbTcsts, by ” overla]>j)ing ” ; and that tlie x’ision 
of peace, central and om; amid diJtorences, had not yid 
risen uy)on the multitude,. They were still, as I remem- 
ber them mys(^lf more than half a century ago, barricaded 
in tlwur yxiiifolds, uiuable to imagine that fnK:doni lav 
outside ; or (^Ise, in a mood of despair, tb(^y were tempted 
to ” make terms with t^very worldly inlcn'st and ])()wer, 
business, politks, society, sport and inlellectiialism.” 
W'hcn^, otk; may ask rather sadh', do wo now seii 
triumphant the “Puritan ideals” or the “Methodist 
fervour” ? If in fornuT tijiies “ other worldliness” had 
its drawbacks, now in the twcmti(‘tli (cntiiry then^ is 
littl(! fear of them ; the ])(M’ils of 11j<‘ last davs are sheer 
'.rcularisni and })aganisni, with a conviction d(5(q) as 
life that “ death ends all.” 

Naturally, then, I am imjn'essed by the lirst chapters 
in which Mr. Shakespc'.are deals with general views and 
widespread Ihreatenings to religion altogether, rather 
than by those where the question of federating Noncon- 
formists holds the spcenc. .\nd, of course, 1 believt; in 
the vision of a C'hurch Catholic appealing to' mankind, 
arrayed in the splendour of one Faith, one Brotherhood. 
Seldom have I come across a volume marked by such 
simplicity of aim, such candour of argument ; while 
the expression is direct and earnest all through, and the 
fetiliug by which it is prompted most Christian, most 
human, putting me in mind of Vinet or another heart- 
subduing teacher of the true spiritual type. \V"e may 
bum up the author’s conclusion in a single sentence : 
“ Henceforth, let the Church reveal itself as the world’s 
Holy Place; and in the Holy Place let theie be 
Peace.” 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A PLAYWRIGHT/ 

" Jt is no disparciffcmf-nt to the erudition and schol.irshi]) 
that have so piously been licapt'd aboul Shakespeare 1o .say 
that wc shall sonn‘tinics find it salutary to discnj<jiy(‘ our 
minds from it all, and reeolN'ci lh.it the ])oet was ;i jday- 
wrighl." In these words, taken Irom the I’rciaee to his 
work, theautlior indicates the point ol view Avlm h he has 
clio.sen to study several of Shala*s])earc s ]jla3\s. It is not 
the first time that Sh.d^esjieare’s workmanship li.is heeii so 
considered for there w'as publis]n*d smne time ago a hook ]>v 
Mr. Grander Matthews bearing the title ])laced at tin: liea«l 
of this review. The cliapters in Sir Aitliiir ( luillerd’oin irs 
monograph were first wTittim as lectures and deli\(‘n‘(l as 
such by him in liis eayiacits' as King J^dward VII. lTot(‘ssor 
of English laterature in that “ sacred Nursery of blooming 
Youth” th.it stands on thi' hanks of the (am. And 
greatly to he eongratulaled are the sindents who wen' 
privileged to he paiticipants ol wli.it must siiielv h.ivi' 
been a didiglitl nl ev|»erieik(\ X’oice and gesi nre w C)iild gi vt* 
yioiiit to the wit and ehujiienie of wlmh there is ample 
evidence in these admir.dih' papers, whith will he he.irtih 
welcomed hy the lovers ol the immortal woiks o( XN illiam 
Shakesjieare, yilaywright. The y)lay ‘'5 that we an' ;isked 
to stinly wilh their expositor are '* Alai heth,” ” A Mhl- 
summer > -.Ldd's iMeaiu,” “'The Men li.int of Venn.e,” 
“ .-\s Yon Like It,” ” Henry IV., T.irls I and fl , so t.ir 
.'IS they de.il with the Story ol L.dstalf,” ” Hamlet,” 
“IVritles,” "King Ib'iiiy N'lJI..” ” t'vinheline,” ” 'I'he 
Winter’s 'rale,” and ” TJio Tempest ” All the th.i]>t(*rs 
arc full ol good things and aboimding < onnm.m sense, 
tin* latter not always a chaiac teiistn ol tin* iisii.il loju- 
meiitator, and are dehghtlully iim oii\ eiil ional 'Pinu' . hmI 
ag.iin Sir Arthur insists on the J.ul that Shakesp(«an' 
was, as a y)la\ w right , ('onstnicting and writing his pla\s 
for the people wlio Irecpiented Hie "(iJohe” .and othei 
play-liouses and not for (loethe, ( oleiidge, Jolmsim. et» 
And as w'rilteii lor siiili an 
audience they are to 1 k‘ 
judged accoidiiigly. The ])la v 
that appeals most strongly 
to Sir Arthur is ” 'The 'Peni- 
pest,” ol w'liich he writes : 

" .'\ud T conclude hy asscvia.il- 
ing that wen- a greater tli.in 
Ariel to w'iiig down from 
Heaven aiul stand and ofici 
me to fhon.se wMiirh, of all tlu' 
hooks written in the woild. 
should he mine, 1 slumld choose 
— not the ‘ Odyssey,’ not the 
'.Eneid,' nor the ‘Divine 
Comedy,' not ‘Paradi.se Lost.’ 
not ‘ Othello.' nor ' Hamlet,’ noi 
‘Lear,* but this little matter ef 
two thousand odd lines- * The 
Tempest.’ . . . ‘ The Tempest.' 
as I see it, forces diviner tears 
[than those for ‘ Othello * or 
Lear tears for sheer beauty ; 
with a roy^ sense of this world, 
and how it p.asses away, with 
a catch at the heart of what is 
to come. .And still the sense is 
royal ; it is the majesty of art : 
we feel that wc are greater 
than we know. So on the surge 
of our emotion, as on the surge.*; 
ringing Prospero's island, is 
blown a spray, a mist. Actually 
it dwells in our eyes, bedimming 
them ; and as involuntarily we 
wouid brush it away, there 
rides in It a rainbow ; and its 


folouis arc wi.siloni .'iiid ( harilv, with forgiveness, tender truth 
f'>r all men and wuiiieii growing ohler, and perennial trust in 
young lo\'<*." 

Wc note that, although the work was only published 
"a little moiitli ” ago, it is aliea<lv 111 its second ini- 
yiression, ;ind riglitJy it deserves this success not 
only for its masterly insight, hut also lor its choice 
pro.sentation ol an extremely attractive subject. It 
will iiiti'iisity the enjovineiit of those by w'bom 
Sliakesptares works .ii-e .i heady beloved and should 
ereatt' Ih.il enjovnieiil in otlu'is. When this h.is been 
said .111(1 when the ])re.sent writer has von eil his debt of 
gratitiuh^ lor maiiv sokuing horns it is onlv right to add 
that the hook ('ontains mine than .1 few'^ misprints, many 
misiiuotations, which a careful le.ading ot the proofs should 
h.'ive made mijiossible, and some, erroneous stalenientS“' 
siicli as the om* where* it is lein.irki'd (p. 2^ that C‘leo])atra 
li.iles the living Aiitonv ” up to the b.dcoiiy (the author 
IS lonliibing this witli an iimdent in Ait II.. v.) ; (p. 222) 

wdicie a sieue in ” IVricles ” is t onij)ared w’ith a similar one 
ill ” Al.ithc'th ” insti'ad ol with ” Me.asuie for Me.'isurc ” ; 
Ip 252) where Hero is ilestiihi'd as tin* di'ceasi'd iV7/f of 
('laudio ; (p u*-) wdieie Idoii/el's 1. it her is stated to Iiavc 
])een under the liallui 1 nation ol ji'aloiisv. Phi* ” cx- 
iinisitely poignaiil ” live* lines epioled on jiage 2.Su arc spoilt 
hv roi k ” being mispiinle'd ” loi k,” ”() I Totessor ! ” as 

( h.irh's Lamb w'ould sav* Writing ol whom reminds one 
that .1 re'lerence t(> tliat ihoiee writer (p. h2) is ineorrcctly 
cileil. I'lie* (’orrei't reading is to he ionnd in Il.'iydem’s 
Autohiogiiiphv'. .A missl.'itement as to l>c fjuincev oe'curs 
on page .nSi. Sir Sidne'v ( olvin seems to he ralhci uniairly 
tre-aled in a releri*m e* to his eonmient on K(*uts's Nightingale 
< )(!(* epioled from his monograjih on Ki*ats in the ” luiglish 
.Men of letters” series "Phe ojnnion lhi‘n; (*xpre.ssc*d is 
modiliisl in his recent Tile ol the j)oet vvlien* he* dislinelly 
Stales th.1l vvli.it Keats h.id truly in mind was the 
impi‘1 ishahilil V’, not (>1 the ” song bird,” hut ol I he ” bird- 



• *' Slmkespeare’s Workm.'in- 
ship/* By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 1 5s. net.^ (Fisher Unwin. ) 


Froff, a photo taken at Los Angties., Harold R. Peat, Charlie Chaplin 

and Mrs. Peat. 

Mr. Peat is ibc author ol the very successful story or a Canadian’s experiences In the war, '* Private Peat, ' 
published recently by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
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song. ’ ' A writer’s malapropos subsequently recanted ought 
not to be cited to liis undoing. Presumably Sir Arthur 
has not read the Life or has, perhaps, overlooked the 
passage. 

On pp. 200-1. there is printed what, as it stands, would 
appear to be a quotation from a single work of Coleridge 
on the psychology of Hamlet. It is, however, from both 
the Table Talk and one of Coleridge’s lectures, so that the 
statement that “ into the middle of the criticism, Coleridge 
drops the artless remark, ‘ I have a smack of Hamlet 
myself, if I may say so,' is not quite api)ropriatc nor ac- 
curate seeing that it fell from his lips in the freedom ol 
social intercourse, and was not a public pronouncement. 
It is the concluding sentence to the first quotation (from 
the Table Talk). 

To conclude, the author ascribes to Hazlitt the statement 
that when we read " Hamlet ’* or witness it on the stage 
“ it is ive who arc Hamlet.” This ide‘a Hazlitt probably 
borrowed from Charles Lamb who, in his essay on the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare, makes a similar remark with 
reference to Lear — “ While we read it, ami sec not Lear, 
but wc arc I.ear.” 

S. Buttkrwortii. 


THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH.^ 

In the great flays ol vonth, when we first read ' I»io- 
graphia Literaria,” ” .Modern Painters,” and otlier heady 
stuff, we used tf^ get excited about the alleged distinction 
between Imagination and Fancy and tlic relative worth of 
works or passages siqiposed to exhiliit those qualities. 
The value of such distinctions (if 1 may paraphrase poor 
Bunsby) lies in the applif'ation of them ; and in the case (»l 
Barrie’s delicate inventions the application is .singularly 
baffling ; for, in the usual sense of thos<‘ words, his plays 
are neither Fanciful nor Imaginative, althougli one ieeJs 
they ought to be. Consider. His ligurcs are mere phan- 
tasms and his touch upon the facts oi life is that of a poet. 
His world, for all its outward semblance of reality, is as 
remote as the sphere ot Ariel, and it is significant that the 
controlling character in his latest is called Lob. Fie 
is, in short, as much a poet as any cniative artist can be 
who writes in prose and makes no call upon the imagina- 
tion. His realm is that of Fantasy, which lies on the 
farther side of Fancy towards the borderland of the Gro- 
tesque. Yet in spite of his unpromising machinery he gets 
home to our hearts as sw iftly and unerringly as JMozart, who 
brings us trembling before the eternal verities by means of 
a gay libertine, a comic lackey, and a stone statue that 
tramps in to supper. 

Take for illustration the first playlet in the present 
volume. The characters are four charwomen, a fussy 
curate, and a massive Kiltie with hairy legs. They take 
tea and winkles, and talk in a nice derangement of epitaphs 
culled from the Sunday x)apers. They seem to be as crude 
and vulgar as creatures can be ; but they belong to the 
world of poetry, not to the world of fact. “lam generally 
admired,” says Private Kenneth Dowey of the Black 
Watch, in the very words of Private Willis of the Grenadier 
Guards ere he sprouts his wings and marries the Fairy 
Queen. And with this apparently hopeless apparatus of 
charwomen and winkles Barrie gets that grip on the heart 
which is the prerogative of genius ; and a perfect little 
play end.s with the old lady, so heroically mendacious, 
turning over her ” medals,” relics of that brazen adventure 
with Kennetli (now fallen), before she takes up mop and 
pail to start out for her day’s ” char.” Not quite the end ; 
for there is the audience furtively feeling for handkerchiefs, 
and the spirit of Margaret Ogilvy chuckling through her 
tears of pride as she exclaims, ” I'm in it again.” 

** The New Word ” gives us another aspect of the war — 
father and son faced by the possible parting, trying to 
break down their shyness and to get on friendly terms. We 

• ISbhoes of the War." By J. M. Barrie. 6s. net. (Hodder 
& Stoug^’l^on.) 


liave met this theme of father and son before, in ” Little 
Mary ” ; but what was there a whimsical notion here takes 
a hue of tragedy under the shadow of war. There is 
nothing deep in this play; but it is delightfully touched 
with an intimate sense of hearth and home and happy 
family life in the suburbs. In “A Well-Remembered 
Voice ” the same theme is presented with a strange and 
daring variation — father and son getting to know each 
other better across the great gulf, father broken and living, 
son joyf>us and dead. Strangely enough, this play of the 
beyond seems more tangible than the other ; but I note in 
both a (lirect intimation, new in Barrie as far as 1 remember, 
that it is the father, not the mother, to whom the son 
turns in the great deej^s of his feeling. 

” Barbara’s Wedding,” a medley of an old soldier’s 
memories and current facts, is a wonderfully written piece 
in which past and present, the remembered and the real, 
melt and change into each other before the reader’s eye. 
Incidentally, in the Colonel's young gardener, now a 
captain, who marries his old master’s granddaughter, we 
get a solution of the Crichton problem not possible before. 
What becomes of that great man when he leaves service r 
Of course he goes into the Army and mounts there as 
naturally as he did on the Island. Barrie must now write 
the awaited sequel in which Sergeant Crichton of the first 
act becomes Cliief oi the Staff in the last and marries his 
Lady Mary. 

Barrie has solved another problem, too, the right present- 
ment of acted plays to a rcarler. 'J'o .see one of his plays 
on the stage is only half the fun ; you must read it as well 
in his own setting of delightful comment and description. 
IJke Hamlet, he is as good as a chorus. On the .stage or 
in print, he is irresistible. He ('asls his spell upon us and 
wc follow him like another Pied Piper. The Wizard ol the 
North » 

(bvoRGic Sampson. 


WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS.* 

The collecting of jewels was the business as well as thi‘ 
hobby ol Tamar Scott, dealer in j)rccious .stones and antique 
jewellery in Dean Street, Soho. The liiry of the chase had 
so grown upon her as to dwarf and almost stifle all the 
ordinary emotions of humanity. Indeed, when the stor\- 
opens, Tiimar had but one agreeable trait — her friendshij) 
for her elderly admirer, Christopher Bramheld, a diamond 
merchant and kindred enthusiast, who reali.secl that there 
were iiiisiispected jewels in Tamar’s character if she could 
be saved from her growing sin of covetousness. I ngeniously 
Miss Harraden connects the dcvelojimcnt of Tamar's soul 
with the history of another collector who had cherished his 
secret like a guilty thing and had forfeited the love of his 
wile bv the hoard of wealth he had left her. Tamar’s 
expert knowledge had safeguarded the fortune of the Thorn- 
ton family, who ever afterwards insisted on regarding the 
sharp-tongued T-ondon dealer as their friend and confidante. 
The Thornton children broke down Tamar’s reserve, and 
the humanising x>rocess worked apace. The first proof of 
it was Tamar's confession to ‘Rupert Thornton of how 
nearly she had succumbed to the temptation of stealing 
some of lus father’s jewels. When the Thornton boys 
” joined up,” Tamar also was gradually drawn into war 
work. A business visit to Holland opened her eyes to the 
miseries of war, and from this date Tamar was the secret, 
somewhat churlish, but very generous benefactor of the 
refugees. The old greed died hard and made many pro- 
tests, but her lover, Bramfield, knew that his intuition had 
not erred. Tamar's change of heart had come too late to 
make her happiness completely possible and she was left 
to ” carry on ” alone with only the memory of her gallant 
lover. The character of Tamar Scott is brilliantly drawn, 
and its interest fills and sustains the entire story. Miss 
Harraden has dehberately sacrificed to the graces to obtain 
this end« Beside Taniar the rest of the characters are only 

• ” Where Your Treasure Is.” By Beatrice Harraden. 
63. 9d. net. (Hutchinson.) 
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walking-on parts, and the construolion of the story is left 
to look after itself. There are whole rluiptcrs of irrelt*vant 
war material and we turn from them, as impatientlv as the 
author must have done, to renew ae(|iiainlan( e with Tamar 
Scott. 


CHAPTERS FROM MY LIFE." 

Some of the most passionate advocates of iinitv, in the 
ecclesiastical world, have been stormy i)etrels. so tar as 
their own careers are concerned. Tlie late Dr. C. A. 
Briggs was an example of this, in America. Sir H. S. 
Lunn is another. He has worked for reunion of the 
churches with a creditable zeal. He writes this book of 
reminiscences “ with special reference to rtMinion,” hoping 
to promote a peace bctw’een the churclies alter the war. 
And its pages are for the most part a record oi controv'crsy. 

The author studied for the Methodist ministiy; then 
resolved to go as a medical missionary to India, and studied 
for this purpose; in the medical school of Trinity College, 
Dublin, as well as in the thcologital Jtut his advocacy 
of Home Rule did not make for jieace and jiopularity in 
that quarter, though it ])roved that he had a soul above 
ccclesia.sticai prejudices. When h<‘ reached liuha, in 1887, 
liis health gave way, and he returned to Loudon, to join 
Hugh Priec Hughes in the \Vi‘st London Alis.sion. 'rhen 
came the bitter conlrovi'isy ‘>n missionarv methods 
which raged in the Methodist Cliun li over his mdiclmeiil 
of the policy a.nd “ luxury ” of hhin)])ean missionaries in 
India. This iiearlv drove Dr. Limn into tlie Church of 
England. However, he decided to lemain where he was, 
and gradually passed into a business career, conjoined 
with ail honourable zeal for bringing I lie Christian churches 
together. His short-lived periodical, The Rcvnu' of the 
Churthes, his suiec'sslul Cirindelwald Coiiiei eiices, and a 
variety of personal efforts all contributed I0 this propa- 
ganda. 

Sir Henry has scon (dearly one ol tin? vital issues in this 
problem of church reunion. Lltimalely, what keeps the 
churches apart is not a ijiuvstjoii of Stat (‘-relationship, nor 
()f church-government, but of the Sacraments. TJie most 
important dogma in the history of the (diurcli has been 
that of the Sacraments ; it underlies organisation to an 
extent undreamt of by most peojile. Sir Henry instinc- 
tively feels this : 


unselfish desire for the greater interests of God’s kingdom 
on earth. 

There is more in this book, of course, than propaganda* 
It is the record of a busy life, interested in the w(jrld of 
men and things. But the author intends it to be taken 
as a plea for catholicity, and as such it is to be read. Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin once obs(;rved that " the most easily 
littered word in tlic whole of the New Testament is ana- 
thema.'* 'Phis touch of gentle sarcasm is not undeserved 
in some (jiiarters. The hope of the immediate future lies 
with those who take a better way in the churches of our 
country, not by ignoring principles, but by considering and 
expressing tin* essemtial unity of true btdievers It is a 
twofold labour, partly the w^ork of respoiisibh; ecclesiastics 
and theologians, juirtly the work of those who create a 
genuinely Catholic almo.sjihere. And Sir Henry Lunn 
may (daim to have ftirwardi'd this raf^prorhement in his 
own communion. 

jAMhS MoI-I'ATT. 


“IN WORLDS NOT REALISED"" 

'Phe stream of books still issuing Irom tJn^ press which 
deal with attempts to v(*nfv by scientific or philosophic 
methods the ancient idea that man is a spirit is eloquent 
of the ml(;n‘si whi('h t(>-dav centres about the question. 

Mr. F. C. ('oiistal)le in his comjiact little volume, 
" Pelergy,” treats tiie subject on philosojdiical lines, 
relying considerably on Kant —no mean authority — and 
rcmtorcing his argument by more recent findings of the 
So(‘icty for Psychical Kesearch of which he is a distinguished 
Tiiember. His Ihtisis may be ('oncisely st.ited in his own 
words : 

“ I have pn-li rrcfl an argument to show that, assuming tele 
p.ithv to be a fail of liumati c.xperieiica;, we have evi<iealial 
proof, proof lioiii human cxp(;neiii;(j. tlial we exist, traiisLeiident 
of time and spa('e, as .souls, and that communion transcendent 
of tinu; and space exists betweim us all as souls," 

Telepathy may perhaps be now coiisiderf^l as proved by 
the evidence accumulated by the S.P.R. and other biddies 
of psychic invi;stigatoTs, but we are left a little in doubt 
as to the precise meaning to be attai'hed to the term 
“ tidergy." To Mr. F. W. 11 .Myers it represented the 
force or mode ol action involved in telepathy ; to Sir 


“ Alth(jUgh tlu^re i.s to-day a strong revival in Methodism of 
a desire for a rcalisaiiuii of the rightful jihue cl the Sacraments 
m the life of the Church, this element had largely pa.ss(‘d out ol 
Methodism in the later Victorian period, liilliose da>s Method- 
ism had to a large c'xteiit lost flic 
note of exultant joy in the Ihoiiglit ' 

of the Real Presence of her Lord 
at the (.'(Jinmunion table, wliere His 
Love is celebialed." • . 


" Telergy ; Phe Cominiinioii of Souls." Jiv Frank C. 
Constable, M.A. sv. (»d. net. (Kegan Paul ) " What is this 
Spiritualism?" My Hoiace Leal, cs net. (Ceul Palmer & 
Hayward ) 


Sir Henry recalls t h (^ truer 
leaching of Wesley on this point, 
and boldly claims that many of 
the Reformed Churches have 
much to learn in the discipline 
of the religious life on such 
matters as confirmation * and 
retreats. 

Another fruitful thought is 
that reunibn will never come 
except through an increased 
sense of responsibility for the 
social ends of the f'hurch. This 
conviction was probably rooted 
in his mind by Hugh ITicc 
Huglies, and it cannot be 
emphasised too sharply at the 
present day. What will bring 
churches together in a vital 
union will be the common, 

♦ "Chapters From My Life." IW 
Sir Henry S. Lunn. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, ios.6d.net. (Cassell.) 



A Steam Trawler in a Gale. 

From “ FiBheruicn In War Time.” By Walter Wood (Sampson Low), recently reviewed In The Bookman. 
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William Barrett telergy differs from telepathy as implying 
the direct influence of an extraneous spirit. The point is 
of no great importance in the present instance. Mr. Con- 
stable’s position being that whether in the body or out of 
it, wc exist equally as souls independent of lime and space. 
Still one would have preferred the simpler word ” tele- 
pathy.” Similarly it would seem better to have spoken 
of ” spirits ” instead of ” souls,” since the spirit is generally 
taken to be the innermost reality of the man, the soul 
being intermediary between the ego or spirit and the body. 
The use of the term personality instead of individuality 
in Mr. Constable’s argument is also open to question, the 
personality being a fleeting thing relating to the ]divsical 
form (persona, a mask). 

These are small defects in a book which is valuable and 
thought-provoking, especially as regards the chapters on 
” The Communion of Souls,” ” Ecstasy,” ” Dreams ” and 
” The Disembodied,” howbeit in the last wc arc brought 
back again to the (luestion of terms. Wc find it possible 
to conceive of a discarnatc being, but not a ” disembodied ” 
one. St. Paul taught that there is a ” spiritual body,” and 
he vras not without practical experienci; in the matter. 

Holding by this presumed absence of embodiment, Mr. 
Constable, while affirming a post-mortem life and the 
reality of communion between the seen and the unseen 
worlds, takes up a neutral attitude tow’ards such dehnite 
forms of communication as those related, for example, in 
” Raymond.” ” They must all be treated as parables h»i 
thought,” he tells us — a deep saying. 

The author is at his best in dealing with basic jninciples. 
He offers us the proposition that consciousness is ground- 
less, being in itself the ground ol all ci.Ttaint}'. That is 
indisputable, since the veriest materialist can prove nothing 
except he begins by assuming his own existence as a self- 
conscious being. This self-consciousness expressed in the 
” I, myself ” of every person must, as tht* aufhor shows, 
necessarily exist outside ol tiimi and sp.icc siuc(* it remains 
independent of jill their permutations, and communication 
between the conscious ” selves ” is not dependent on 
material modes. 

With Mr. Horace T.eaf's exposition of S])iritn.ilism wx 
abjindon high ifliilosophy, for the consideration of concrete, 
evidences of human survival as fiirnislied by psychic 
phenomena, whether physic al or mental, indiicc'd or sjion- 
tancous. It is an elementary but very (le.irly-wnitten 
mannal. There is little in it that will be new' to students 
■of this class of literature. Tndeed it is admit tedly written 
for the guidance of the man in the street. Mr. I.eal is an 
experienced and practical e\])oneTil of liis subject, and Jiis 
book will be useful to the uninitiated, although it is to bc^ 
hoped that they wdll not be led into the iilea that the 
psychic side of life is its most important one, since the 
progressive life of the human spirit may be pursued along 
the common ways, without any assistance Irom psychic: 
phenomena. The purpose of ” psychic manifestations ” 
may well be to serve a sj)ecial uchkI — the breaking of a thick 
crust of materialism, to accomplish w'hicli the finer methods 
of the human spirit are imadaptc:rd. The book contains 
some striking cases of supernormal ha])pt:nings-, bc^th 
personal and from ^niblished rc'cords. 

David Gow. 


SUB ROSA.* 

For so many years did wc delight w'hile the other 
fellow' w'as sejuinning' -in the*, shrewd and humorejus home- 
thrusting artic les that appean^l under the above heading 
in the Morning Lcaffer, tliat no other title seems possible 
for this review. The iKKik is a piece of ” S. L. H.” himself. 
It is characteristic of the man ; and those who have sal 
under him - don’t let us be loo literal ! — at a table W'bere 
tongues wag, know that the best part of the feast is not to 
be found among the comestibles, and that what is charac- 
teristic of this man is good company for any old hour. 

• ** Press, Platform and Parlitimcnt.” By Spcnccr Leigh 

Hughes, us. 6d. net. (Nisbet.) 


Talk, Mr. Hughes blandly confesses, he prefers to any 
other form of recreation ; and witliin these pages, we get 
such talk as keeps the heart sweet with laughter, is never 
unkind and proves recreation most excellent. 

That Mr. Hughes has pungency in his words is well 
known ; but truly, lor a politician he has kept j^retty 
human. That wonderful and redeeming fact is of course 
largely accounted for by his possessing a well-developed 
sense of humour. The bore and the hass — Mr. Hughes 
gejes out of his w'ay to remind us that Bumble did not call 
the law' a hass * are always capable of becoming tolerable 
w'hcn their defects arc regarded through siiectacles of 
humour; otherwise the gods on their high stools would 
be having a rotten time. Only once in these reminiscences 
does tlie author sharpen his laughter w'ith an edge of 
ridicule, and that, in the circnm.stances, is excusable. He 
uses a photograpli ol the eccentric Mr. Ilimnablc, an odd 
candidate at the J arrow election (when Mr. Hughes w'as 
deie.ited) clinging to a lamp- post and surrounded by a mass 
ol laugliiTig iurnace-men. The incident reminds us that if 
Mr. Miiglics’s sojourn among politician.s has been pedestrian, 
as becomes the la,ughing philosopher in I’arliamcnt, he has 
known an infinity ol people, generally interesting, in the 
three public worlds he has experienced, and can talk about 
them amusingly. As journalist, as lecturer, as Member lor 
Stockport, lie has kept his head ; and ahvays, thanks to the 
shrewdness of humorous insight, has seen the wise ami 
the iinwi.se much as they arc, and loiind them very like. 
Among the danng achievements of this volume, Air. Hughes 
disestablishes the storv of the llartington yawn. ITis \ei- 
sion is that Lord llartington w'as the only man who ever 
dreamed that he w.is addressing the House of ('ommons, 
and woke up to tnid that the dream was line I .et ns kee]) 
both versions. Thv. Duke was lieaw enough to suppc»rt 
(hem. The Iranklv l.iri u al, a frecpient phase of the Sub 
Kosa vi(‘wj)()int, c()m(*s hurtling and tramping in towards 
the end w fieii Mr I liighcs tells the slory ol the cx-Kaiser's 
(a nice iinpiov cnieiit !) iantastii' tri]) (lirough the Holy 
Land wdicrc, playing the extreme mountebank, he paiaded, 
and posed, and preached, 'fhe advent iin* was so piepos- 
tcroiis, illustrating the theatrical sens*' and iitttu lack ol 
hiimonr ol the chii'l actor in the old s( cue, that the details 
of historv Mr. Hughes invimtcd for the occasion were ri*ally 
not i,.dled lor; and vet the added farce w'lth its gro 
te.sijueries and pomposities fitted the eccentric ])('riormt’i 
sowellth.it it is .is exi ii.sable as an old-fashioned h.irleijiiin 
ade to an old-1ashioni*d pantomime. Enough has now 
been said of this humorous, human bo«»k to send readers 
alter it. 11 is the right iare tor these healing days. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS OF VERSE." 

Tn the steady stream of anthologies which flow's into 
every editor’s office there are a good many minnows ami 
gudgeons, but now' and then a genuine ” catch.” ” Soiig.s 
lor Sale ” is emphatically one ol the lattiT. Mr. Jones has 
angled skilfully, and with a nice eclecticism too rare in these 
days of the undiscriniinating haul of good and bad fish alike. 
And the result repays his care. Few of the poems are 
” iiidilfcrent good ” ; far less can they he .said to be of the 
obviously bad and ‘banal variety. The poignant ” Hap- 
chance Oracle ” by Jane Barlow (whicli gains additional 
poignancy from the fact that that delightful Irish singer 
entered the last silence only a few months ago) is one of the 
best and most original of recent w'ar poems ; Wilfrid Blair's 
” Strange Servant ” has a haunting music and a charmingly 
novel motif) and Dorothy Plowman's ” Shotover ” is a 
noble piece of landscape painting. Many others deserve 

* ” Songs for Sale.” Edited by E. B. C. Jones. 3s. net. (Black- 
well.)—” Spindrift.” By V. de S. Pinto, ss- net. (Chapman* 
l-Iall.) — First Songs.” By Anthony Allen. 49. net. (Maun- 

sel.) ” Youth and Age.” By Claude Colleer. is. net. 

(Sidgvvick & Jackson.) — ” Kelining Fires.” By Wilfred J. 
Halliday. 2s. 6 d. net. (Enskine Macdonald.) — ” Exiles of the 
Snow, and Other Poems.” By Lancelot Hogben. 29. net. 
(Fificld.)—- ” City Songs, and Others.” By Richard Rowley. 
49. 6d. net. (Maumel.) 
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notice, did space permit. A few “ Cubes ” (not bad as 
cubes go) only serve as foils to the dignity of the ordered 
verse. Here is one of the most quotable spcciiucns, taken 
from Mr. Edward Shillito's “ Thanksgiving " ; 

“ Jiofore the winter’s haunted nights are o’rr. 

I thankfully rejoiee that stais look down 
Above the darkened streets, and 1 ad(»r<- 
The Heavens in London Town 

• * ♦ * * 

Hie Hea\'(*ns, wlnise i;*ory luti nut known im lease 
Since Ralegh swagginod homo hy lantern-hght. 

And Shakespeare, looking upward/ knew the ]»eate, 

The cool deep peace, of nighl." 

*' Spindrift " is one of those little books of verse;, delicate 
and distinguished, wliiidi rell(;cL tlie scliolar's outlook on 
the war as seen at first hand. Apparently Mr. Pinto has 
seen it from both the Eastern and \V(‘stcrn fronts (he 
writes from Gallipoli, from Cairo, from the foot of Sinai, 
and from a battlc-lield in France) ; and liis attitude is one 
of stoical bravery, witli a touch of that poi;try which wrests 
beauty from the most sordid dejitJis of human misery. 
He translates from tiie J.atin of Citnllus and the French of 
Gautier and Victor lingo; and records how evening falls 
on alien hills : 

" Around tlicjr .sjmrs a S(..ir) ol pale inisl steals, 

And dims the dreaming meadows all around. 

The woiid's asleep, nor is there anv sound, 

•^ave the low dnuiing of tl\o w'aP'r wheels, 

\n(l the boy's song Dial guide.s the patient beast. 
W.iiling Cild SOI rows ol tin* lonely J*'ast " 

If Mr. Anthony Allen's " Idrst Songs " sometimes ndss 
fire, there is quiti; a pmxeptible spiirk the promise that i.i 
almost .udiieveinont in many of them. For a first book, 
indeed, this gives a quite unusual sense ol literary values 
realised, ol poetic lelii ities sought .iiid, not seldom, seized. 
Sometimes ])r()se intrudes, it is true, as in the line. All iny 
sorrows fly liki' fun ” ; hut thi' Attic Outlook " and 
the " Wee People” nobly redeem tin; <*rror ” The Child’s 
Hymn ol Spring ” contains, it must la; admitted, phrases 
strangely iiiicliildlike. ” Song,” liowe\ cr, is .1 iniu li better 
example of chilchpoetr}^ ; and hero is a mvstieal note 
recalling Blake ; 

” \V<- met .Lgain in 1 cik Iciness ; 

Wc partc(l, both in deep <lis(fes,s, 

'L'he troul)les ol (mii lives hxiked out 
Align) V in a monient's doubt. 

\ud we two (pianelled as in pa^t V'-'*'’ 

'riiuugh sejiaraled by the si)heies.” 

'riic tragedy of A'’'onlli sacrificed to Age- iii.ide a mere 
jiawii in the diplom.Llic ga.mc of greybeards — is sniig by 
Mr. Claude Colleer vvilli a, jiassion and a fearless nulspokeii- 
ness worthy of the fheme. He sees how the safe stay-at- 
homes have power to m.ike war by secret treaties; men 
who cry ” To the last man 1 ” compl.ii (uitly, sure that flieir 
own comfortable club-life and arm - l hair stialegy will go 
on as belore. Meanwhile Youth p.iys tJie price ; A'outli 
that, while Old Age and Middle Age ilisciissed Ihe 
*' gamble” at Gallipoli, ” saw fhc maggfds creep in livid 
wounds ” and in the ” sknlls wilh young, wiiitc fccth.” 
Some of the verses are as noble in poetry as in passion ; 
and one records the priceless lesson the young men have 
learnt : • * 

” Th.it those they fought weie husbands, hiveis, sons, 

J-'.ven as llu‘y. 

Fighting as bravely for the .same sweet liojies. 

And dying the s.ime waN.” 

Lieutenant Wilfred J. Ilalliday is anolJier of the intrepid 
band who mix song and soldiering with a cheery courage 
at which we at home can only marvel. lie writes a good 
sonnet in ** Misunderstood ” and a good lyric in ” The 
Issue,” and shows, like so many of our soldiers, a lofty 
Christian faith triumphant over all the horrors of war. 
But it is unfortunate that he has cumbered his book with 
80 much controversial matter — ^the diatribes against 
Suffragists and trade unionists arc particularly regrettable 
at this time of day — ^and also that he has not studied the 


art of the window-dresser, liis best things being hidden 
away in the middle of the volume. Here is one of them : 

” So the Great Refiner's hand 
Lays its shadow on our land ; 

Purifies, if we allow\ 

Clears the anguish fnim the brow. 

Bill, the w'ill to choo.se is Iree. 

Light or dark — which shall it be ? ” 

The ” refining fires ” whose fierctniess civilians can 
liardly imagine Jiavc left this young soldier's head and 
Jieart unbowed and his ideals intact. All honour to him. 

J-ovc of nature and devotion to the aims of democracy 
are the dominant motives ol Mr. Lancelot llogbeii’s modest, 
dove-coloured little volume. His ” Exiles of tlieSnow” 
are liberated political pri.soncrs returning from Siberia; 
and his book is dedicated to his coinradi*s of the Herald 
League -facts equally significant of his allegiance to the 
grand fraterinly ot Shelley, Mazzini and Garibaldi. But 
it is nature, after all, whicli touches him most nearly and 
tenderly. With the huddled figures on the Embankment 
he handli;s ' we might almost say lie Jondles — the forms 
of homing rook nnd siinscl-kiiulled clover, of rowan-berries 
red as a robin’s breast and foam white as the flcccc of 
clouds. He should cnltiv'atc an car for rhyme (the broadest 
str(;tch of poetic lit cnee will not make an h -debauch an 
assonance) ; but he sliows liimscif capabh; of achieving 
something of verbal melody in stanzas like lliis : 

” Tlie loy ol .soiindb is gentle, full 
Ul Iriles jntitiil that lull 
To sleep the Irct, the care, the rage; 

'flu* sound in shells, 1 know lhal 'Us* 

More wise than loie ol puest or s.ige , 

And e.uh dear birtl .i poet is,’' 

'flic love of humanity, on Hit; other hand, tonquers the 
loveof iiaturt* in Mr. Rit hard Rowley. 1 le h;is 1 lie tangible 
stuff of the ])oet in Jiini ; bnl the fabnt s woven by pale 
mill-gills, rather than the gossamers tallies w(*ave or the 
royal tajieslnes ol Mnnn-va’s looms, are what he seeks to 
fashion from it. liis well-name«l ” City vSoiigs ” throh to the 
tramp of the London nmltitndes , he ]>i'eli‘i's their tragedy 
and cometly to the dram.i ol wood and field — not because 
be kieks tin; potd’s sense of beauty but bet aiise. fo him, it 
IS impossible to dream in summer solitudes while so many 
tif his kind art* penned in Hit; fetid .in of slnmland 'J'lie 
passionate Jiumaiiity ol Hie book biiiigs Hi.it tragedy of 
the ])oor very near to ns . and tew Hungs liax e brought Hie 
stark honor ol war, as it affects the humblest home.s, more 
vividly and intimately home to tin* jiresent writer Hian 
t lie poignant diam.itii i)iece, ” 'riie Kiiuckuig .it tin* Door.” 
Anti Jiere is one td Ins Ji.i])piiT verses : 

” Little hi >wu hiitls ol the « jty. 

Will) tile city soot on then ' 

But l.iijgliler lilies in L.iiighter s.t.reel, 

And joy at the lie.U'l o| Ihiil'.’'. ” 

S < .Lin Ki'Miv Eokii. 


LITTLE ENGLAND.^ 

'riierc lia\e ht'eii i,o\t‘]s .ilready wliicJi have shown the 
wai’s elfeti upon Ihe middli' el.is.^es ol J%ngland ; but Miss 
Kaye-Smitli has iliosen to jnetiiri* a toriier ol Sussex and 
tilt* sorrows in paiiiculai ul one lamiJv. In scheme the 
book slit; has written most nearly resembles Mi.ss May Sin- 
claii’s ” Till* Tree ot Hc.iven. " In ” Little England,” .as 
in Miss Sinclair’s book, the re.ic tions are, as it were, con- 
centrated into a anall circle, a family circle ; and the book 
has none of that Icainng into political and philosoiihic 
tligression to which Mr. Wells’s” Mr. P.ritling ” and” Joan 
and I'ctcr ” have made us accustomed. It is a simplified 
and tyi>iral iiictiirc without arguments and without explana- 
tions. The lives ol picrhaps a dozen people, representing 
the lives ol many thousands of real suflerers by the war, 
are gathered into the pages of ” Little England,” and the 
book is offered to us as a war document. If it is nothing 
else, the book is that. It is quite definitely a book which 

• ” Little England." By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 7s. net. 
(Nisbet.) 
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gives, as no other has done, its clear record of the way in 
which war has been met in the English countryside. 

The Beatup family of father and mother and live children 
— Tom, Harry, Zacky, Ivy, and Nell is the family upon 
which Miss Kaye-Smith shows the war’s action. To them 
are added Thyrza, who marries Tom ; and the Baptist 
minister, Mr. Sumption, and his wild boy Jerry. Tom is 
killed, Jerry is shot ; the girls have their love-affairs and 
marriages. Through all their dumb followings of impulse 
the distant sound of the guns in Flanders tragically runs. 
It is the war that gives unity to the book, and reality also. 
In themselves the i^ersons of the tale are such that the 
reader can only at times perform that delightful act of 
imaginative identification. They are not intrinsically 
interesting, and they do not step out from the pages as 
disturbing realities. They are typical, sympathetically 
seen and almost always voraciously rendered ; but they 
are not vehemently alive to the reader apart from the 
incidents and the picture in which they have their literciry 
life. That is because Miss Kaye-Smith has seen them as 
creatures moulded by life and by the w^ar, as tiny struggling 
details in a cataclysm. They have been sacrificed, so to 
speak, for art’s sake. Now if they had been as passionately 
real as they are movingly typical "Little England " might 
have been a masterpiece. That the book is less than a 
masterpiece is due to the fact that, in the hackneyed jShrase. 
it has the defects of its qualities. When one has seen the 
war going on and the casualty lists so constantly increased 
one has ceased, perhaps, to think of each individual in the 
battle. Obviously this must have been so, as everyday 
conversation has testified. Miss Kaye-Smith has felt the 
war’s largeness, and has observed our tendency to think in 
numbers and uniforms. Her heart has rebelled against the 
horror of this failure to imagine the individual life ; but 
the inspiration of her book, it seems to me, is intellectual 
rather than imaginative. It is as though she had resolved 
to show very quietly and truly the greater truth that every 
casualty is an immeasurable grief or an equally immeasur- 
able release from apprehensfveness. But she has chosen 
the intellectual method of showing us a group, of picturing 
a typical home, and not the purely imaginative method of 
showing us the passionate hearts of those who have suffered. 
Her book is measured and restrained ; but* only within 
circumscribed limits is it moving. It could hardly deeply 
moving when the central character in each of its seven parts 


IS a different actor ; for the air of continuity is obtained 
only by the invocation of the war as an embracing unity. 
Otherwise, each character is a sketch merely, and is both 
seen and portrayed objectively. 

To say this without qualification would be to misrepre- 
sent " Little England," which is a novel that one is bound 
to respect and to admire. It has passages of beauty and 
distinction, of real feeling ; it is restrained and scrupulous 
to a degree which makes more casual work appear crude 
and without form. Nevertheless in the skill and care of its 
presentation, its chosen scenes and words and pictures, one 
has sometimes a great longing for something outrageous, 
some ghastly joke or torment, to break the regularity of its 
scheme and by its jagged rending of Mj.ss Kaye-Smith's 
excellences to shatter these typical figures and start them 
into life imcircuniscribed. It is as a war document that 
" Little England " wrill take its place among the good novels 
of the year ; for its characters are conventional and do 
not surprise us. But as a w*ar document it has great virtue, 
and it is good that w’c .should be made to think that in the 
war, as in all other times of crisis or ot ajiathy, other classes 
besides those in w'hie.h w^e live have had their actions and 
reactions, the‘ir jiassing joys and their inevitable sorrow^s. 

P*K\XK SwiNNI?R10N. 

THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE AND 
MESOPOTAMIA.* 

Turkey's surrender gave urgency to problems affecting 
the future of large tracts of land that have been wrested 
from her during the war. Mr. Herbert Sidebotham, of 
the British Palestine Society, has very definite view's 
concerning Palestine, and therefore liis book is oppor- 
tune. He wishes " to build up a great dominion of Jews 
in the eastern Mediterranean." Tliat State would comprise 
not only the Maritime Plain, the Shei)heleh, anti Juda*a, 
but also " the wealthier and more fertile provinces of the 
north (Galilee)." Without Galilee, he t ontends, "the 
State would inevitably contract to Ju(la*a, fit home for a 
theocracy, but not for a modern State achieving financial 
independence and cajiable of a thriving commercial life." 
He would like to see the eastern boundary carried as far 
as possible consistent with the interests of the new Arab 
State. It would be colonised altogether by Jews, immi- 
gration being strictly regulated. 

From the outset, Mr. Sidebotham would have Palestine, 
thus constituted, " in close political dependence on the 
British Crown, in fact, an integral part of the British 
Empire." Since the Jews are " at the same stage of 
political development as ourselves (the British) " they 
could at once be associated with " the current work of 
Imperial organisation and defence." Thus the State would 
be more like a British Dominion than a British possession. 

When he comes to discuss tentative details for the govern- 
ance of Palestine, the author suggests Crown Colony 
government, to begin wdth. In other words, he would 
entrust the government to an " Executive Council presided 
over by a Governor. ’ * Neither the Council nor the Governor 
would be elected. The officials, " preferably Jews," would 
not be responsible " to the people of the country but to 
the sovereign Power." While he does not wash to create 
a chartered compEiny on the model of the -East India 
Company or the South African Chartered Company, because 
a " limited company lias no political conscience " and 
also because " to have the financial centre of gravity of 
Palestine outside the country would be fatal to political 
peace and progress," he would leave the work of " the 
economic development of the country " in the hands of 
a cliartered company which " should have one or more 
representatives on the Executive Council." 

Mr. Sidebotham is keen upon the conversion of Palestine 
into a British Colony (Dominion he would no doubt 
prefer to call it) because he thinks that would be the 

* " England and Palestine." By Herbert Sidebotham. 
6s. net. (Constable.) — " Eastern Exploration, Past and Future." 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 2 s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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best w.'iy oi the menace 1 o ami lo Imlia. 

I^Kypt," he says, "is our master interest in tlie Kast 
not so much because M^ypt is valuable to this country as 
because it is the main c hannel ol our communications witli 
our Imliau Kmpire.” He contends that to say “ l-^^ypt 
is our master intcTc^st in the l-.ast ... is tn say that 
Palestine^ is dnr master interest; lor Palest im*. now as 
always, is the; Uev to h^sivpt 

111 case J‘alestine cannot be tonverted int(» .1 IVitisli 
Colony, Mr. Sidebotham would consent lo the I nited 
Sta.tos c'stablishiii;.^ a Protectorate over it “ 'Phe |ews 
iind .\ in eriCiiiis, he says, iJ,(*t on wc*ll toec'thc*! , Anieric4iii 
]>olitics .M e wide; .uid tolerant, and b\' rc'asoii ol her \ c-i \ 
reniotc;ii(‘ss .XmcTica would ha.\ (‘ no ( oiucu able interest 
except to ])romolc- a stronii;. hcvdthv )<-\vish Slate* in Pah-s- 
tiiie. .\t the s.iiiie lime the* lirilish iiiicTests would be* 
c'onscTvcMl, lor " \nicTic.i in Palc*slnie could ne\ ei bt* a 
clau;j;(T to F.^^vpt or to India..'’ 

Tin* hn'nch (l.iim lor La Svj/r lulrpialc the conntr\ 
from tin* bound. UK'S ol pi nj) to tin- 'r.iuius roii.sc-s 
Mr. Sich*bo 1 liain to .1, vi;;orous ]>rolest lie (ontc'iids that 
li hraiicc* had Palesliiie the < oullu t ol iiit(aes 1 .s bc’twc'eii 
Hritain .uid her would l)e('oine .i))p.n'eiit sooner or latc'i*. 

I le t.iUes pains lo reliile c‘\ i'r\- i laim lo I '.destnie .Klv.iiKc'd 
by the hreiK h ,ind llieir pi*ot.i;.;onis1 s 

Pah'slme beniv. Hic ant hoi’s ( hiel (oiuctu, he rc'lcas to 
\r.ibia and \rc‘sopotaniia onl\ iasnall\ Me makc's it 
abnndaiitlv clear. Jiowc'xer, that he* would like* to sea* the* 
iic'w \rab Sl.itc! iiiidei tht'" inllneiM t* or sn/eiainlv ol its 
crc'ilor, h.n^l.iiid, ' ■ and llic* I’.rilish laiipire stredeh lioin 
the* Pc;rMan liiill to IIk* Medilc'i raiu'an Sc'.i 

In he, /c'al h»r Zionism, Mr Sidc'bolham loiu;el, lhai the* 
\rnshms H‘''ard J ctus.lIc'ih as one ol Ihc'ir saerc-cl ]>kn e-^ 
iiiid Ih.n ^oiuc* I'veii I’lvc* i1 pi (*» (‘.h'lic e ON cT Mc'dm.i, nnIktc* 
their Prophet .Mohamme* 1 is bnnc'(l It also .ipjasirs to 
me tliat Ik* doc's not sec;in to ha\«' aii\ conception ot the* 
Muslim desire's rc’;.-arclnie the* jo’^^'crnam c* ol the* i.inds 
containue^ tln'ii sac rc'd shrinc's 

Pic)li‘,sor \\' M. h'lmders Pcdiu*. 111 his book, m.d^es 
an e u'nest .ip]>c‘il lor the* « onsc*i n at ion ol tin* nninc'rons 
inoiiniiK'iits 111 Palestine* .ind Mc‘Sccpol .uni.i, .iml lor 
s\stc*inalu' exc.iNation by sc ic'iititn nu*n 111 those* coniitnc'S 
\ I’c'lebrah'd arc.lia-olo.pst . xslio has to his credit in.uiy 
valn.ilclc* disc ove'ries. Iiis outlook is wide, ins syinpathii's 
liroacl. lie* state's tliat " oiir (the* lairojie.in ) Mt*w ol the 
i;ri'ituc*ss eil Persia and its splendid eiMlisatioii has l)ee.*ii 
niilort niiat c*i\ ciondeci b\ our dejjendeiue on tiic* accounts 
ol Its e'nemies. Koine and ( lrc*c*c e ” Me; says that : 

.\t ihe* lnu»' \\ lu*n llie* (hirU re.i.c h<‘d t|je iiu])r,)venic*nl c f 
a le-djM- in Ins dunking clip to ke-ep li.u U llie* p;Ni. the* Pe-rshin 
was Imilms,; .ill till' NV.ll ei -supply ol the ('emit in --.live*! cMlliehoIl*- 
Nvlieil oil eamp.nipl. .\o nu»de*iii .sanitary scivae c'oiild dee 
ln'ttei In fill also Peisi.i ]<*(t tiu’ w.ln No Nireek hael cwi’r 
j;om' he\oncl Uic’ iJi'iiuitiN'c* .sinnU in Ins s»iilpteie*, until the- 
Pcrsi.in art -i.iiie-, nohlc* and eoiiipleti* in i<s lee-lm^ aiul c*lle*e.t 
shc»\vc‘d liiiii .1 Inj^lu’i load. 'Mie mllue'iue* of PiTsia must h.i\i* 
hee'u Iinnic'lla lv spie'ad hv the* vast loot ol .ulislic' e»l>|e*i Is iii 
the* caniji ol M.ir<le»niiis, whuh .si-iveel as models, and hy t lie- 
flood ol Persian t loops left lu-limd a.^ slaxes lu (hei'ie. On the* 
n.irreiwest t stiin.ile Xer.xe.s hiou'dit m ;oo,ooo men , of these', 
^>o.()Oo left with Xe*r.\c*s, and Artaba/us ii*s(.uc*d ,|< .e»')o more, 
blit cjf the* either joo.ooo thei^e must liavc* bc-c’ii .a ipeal uumln*i 
wlio sui\'i\e*d. .in*l bt‘i;aine* skives aetoidiu^; to ihe nnive'is.il 
rule ol Orc'c'U w.irfare, 'L'lie.se weiukl he* luAinly dratte’d into 
lUee.li.’inieal ails, winch were ele*s]Mseil hv the fiee-liorii, .iiiel 
were* limile,^ to the fj;re.it slave luaioiily^d the Alheiii.in popu- 
kihem We .see lieie* the* re’.i.son leii the* siiddc'ii Imist of advam e 
winch (iree'Lt* mule* m the liltx years from tlu* Persian w.ii to 
the* t*elo])onnesian vwir. iiidudinj; all the nre*atest an.lnteetiirc*. 
sculpture, and plnlosophy This was to (irc'ece wh.it the .s.u k 
of ('oiintli was to Koman develo|nuent " 

Kc.scarch in P(*rsia. Mesupotamia. and i’alestine w^onld, 
Professor Petrie thinks, reveal materials to enables the 
world to readjust its vit-w's eoncerning the iiillnencc that 
the East exertf'd n])oii Clreece and Konio, and nir versa. 
He raises his voice iij^ain.st ne^lecl, vandalism and amateur' 
ish excavation. His siifjgostion that the little plot on 
which Jerusalem sl.inds be reserved " as the sanctiiarv of 
three faiths a. sjxicc; lor jieace and mechtatiou,” and 
modern Jerusalem lie built to the south-west 01 iiorlh- 
wc.st deserves special attention. Nuiai Singh 


THREE SORTS OF POETRY.* 

Some one was saying the other day that the peasants of 
Morsel have no place in their lives for Jiarnes, tlieir poet ; 
.and that to wuile dialect jjoetry is lo throw very heavy 
bread upon the waaters. W ell, if tin* wwk ol I^ariies has been 
less Jortim.ite than that of Miinis, it is jit any rate most 
\aluabio in preserving lor ns the language* and the customs 
ol Dorsetshire. It is 110 doiilit easier lor jioctry to survive 
111 tlie librars' tliaii on tin* lips ol the jx'ojile ; but if the 
pc'ople* ele) not choose to iiN'iiil thcnisc*! vc*s ol a gift, that is 
jn» reason whv the world should be deprived. One might 
.argue tliat a poet would do grc'ate'r service* in making his 
work acc c‘|)t.il)l(* to the* wlmlc* coiinlrv , but, apart from all 
scientific \-.iln(*. there is something lascinatiiig .iiid delight- 

I 111 in the eli.dc'c t jioet -and il, lor I'x.unple, tJic* J^inc olnshire 
I. inner esc hc*\vs those* poems ol Tennyson, there may well 
arise* in the liitnn* .1 more intelhgc'Ut r.icc* ol countrymen. 
Pc-ili.ips Prolessoi .Meiorman will iiexer fu-ar his vcT.ses 
e roe ) lied b\- the* 1 1 iieldc*rsfK*ld we.iN c'is en Hu* fishermen of 

I I nil , blit in so lai .is tln-v .ire the* mat(*rial lor a Icxal 
re*.i w'akening we* aie all in tht*ir lasDiir, .ind the iact that 
lhc*v are* poetic allx good ar iiatr tun ()iic* thinks ol a 
nic-etiiig ol ^'()^kshl^e worthies as a i.itlu'i stoliel Iniutioir • 
\e*t ill Vorkslnre [(^aic the ot he'r jxiits o| Hu* kingdom) are 
loiind the* l)c‘s 1 singing n ou e*s (it is sanl lli.it (‘X'cry cathedral 
choir in Jlngl.ind possesses .it l|i^ist one* lorme-r ineniber of 
flic* choir ol la'C'ds l*,'Mish ( luirch) .ind tli(*re are various 
songs in tins liook xxhic h sec'in to jiromisc* a more* joyous 
\’oi kshiri'iii.'in, if onix he* xxill sing 1 lu-m II only one* of 
them be* i.ik(*n to thc*ir lu'.irts it will jirodiie e a local 
]).itnotism grc‘.it(*r than th.il aronse-d c*xc*ii hy the ex])loits 
ol Me-oige Hirst, the 11 reprc'ssi hlc* and most n'sonicelnl of 
< I ic kei(*rs Moxx c .Ml one* f.ul to c‘n)o\ " The* 1 Jc'lls ol Kn kby 
Oxeibloxx," wIiK h e.iiise* the aged sinnei to think ol his 
yonlli : 

\\ li'*n X MU lu’ar von e liiirc h hells t inkin', 

Non < .Lii’t (‘ti |()x’ X Mill ‘iiii , 

'\" Ix'lls «llilih .M XMur liealt *,11111, n.s 
I’ f .lle-liMUse.* i)xxc*i xcMii gm 

♦ “ S eigs III tile Iviiliiig-. " IJy I* \\'. Moorm in. js. net 
(IdUci Mithc’W-,^ " riie Kilt, n. Ml I'nclix Pxiok ” PrM.sc’ ll.ilis- 
l.itiM is limii t 111 Irish hx kilvtaegiiv (Ihihlni ( miki Press ) 
Ihe New W’Mild" l>x Liiiri'in'e UmxMii js net. (Klkiii 
.M ethc-xxs ) 
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At pitrli-an’-ioss you'rt* laikin*. 

I)t>wn tluM'i* i’ {’ wf»(ul boldw ; 

All' then you diimn thturi rowjiy bells 
O' Kirkby Overblow " 

We learn, by the way, a good deal of interesting local lore. 
For instance in a poem on “ The Hungry Forties,” the lads 
march down the street ” Wi’ penny loaves on pikes all steeped 
1’ blooid,” and a])parently the then Onke of Norfolk gave 
the F'ood Controller even more fantastic advice tlian did 
Marie Antoinette. His panacea was ( urry powders, which 
he recommended the ])eo])le to sip in lieu oi bread. ” The 
Local Preacher is full of humour, and the song in honour 
nl “ Lord George,” the bestower of (.)ld Age Pensions, is 
really delicious. 

Another kind ol language is that employed in this lx»ok 
by I-ady Ciregory. She says it is the speech ol the thatched 
houses where slu* heard and gathered the poems. Here* is 
an extract from Kaltery’s Lament for O'D.ily : “ It was 

'rhomas O’Oaly that roused up young people and scattered 
them, and since death jdaved on him. may (iod give him 
grace. The country is all sorrow! ul, alway.s talking, since 
their man ot sport died that would win the goal in all parts 
with his music. . . . There is sorrow on the men of mirth, 
a clouding over the day, and no trout swim in the rivei . . . . 
And Paftery says this much lor ( »'Haly, because he liked 
him.” 'rhere is pathos and humour and beautiful languagt* 
in these renderings, as <me naturally expects irom Ladv 
('iregory; and one cherishes the hope that the people do 
really talk and sing in this fashion and that our translator 
has done not miicli more than to select the finest specimens. 
The welter of politics docs not seem to have driven out of 
their minds the credulous outlook ; in a cottage in Achill 
island the other day an elderly jiersoii assured a friend of 
ours that he knew exactly what prevented the United States 
from seizing Canada — it is entirely owing to a great brilie, 
annually paid by the British (lovernnient and amounting 
tO;£30,ooo. ” lie is clean gtild,” says another song, ” he is 

Heaven about the sun, he is a silver vessel having wine in 
it ; he is an angel, he is the wisdom of saints . . .” and very 
likely the author of this rhapsody would have had the same 
explanation as another compatriot on Achill Island, who 
said that the hens have to be small in that part of the world, 
as they would otherwise be unable to get underneath the 
beds. 

There is in Mr. Binyon’s new book a very flifferent ajipeal. 
He haS been called a studious and dignified jioet, but he is 
also full of pleasant fancies and, as in his sonnet on Kitchener, 
he can rebuke with effect. In this book some of the mo.st 
notable pieces are devoted to young warriors, dead or 
surviving : 

” Where i.s the pure blossom 
That fell and refused to grow old ? 

The clustered radiance, perfumed whiteness, 

Silent singing of joy in the blue ? 

— I am thinking of the young men 
Whose splendour is under the mould.” 

And in the poem on ” Oxford in War Time ” : 

" It is as if I looked on the still fate 
Of a Mother, musing where she sits alone. 

She is with her sons, she is not in this place ; 

She is gone out into far lands unknown ” 

Now and then we seem to hear an echo, perhaps the penalty 
that one pays for being a scholarly poet. In ” Morn like a 
thousand shining spears” there is a flavour of Blake. On 
the other hand in ” Dark Wind ” there is a highly original 
image. A great wind is blowing in the night : 

“ It was like a great ship now, abandoned, her crew dead, 
Driving in gulfs of sky ; it staggered above and sped ; 

I lay in the deeps and heard it rushing over my head. 

*' And the helpless shaking of window and door's desolate 
rcl>ound 

Seemed like tossing and lifting of bodies lo.st and drowned 
in the huge indifferent swell, in the waters’ wandering 
sound.” 

This in its way^g almost as effective as Raftery who speaks 
of ” his nose thin that it would go through a cambric needle ; 


his sliouldcrs hard and shar]> that they would cut tobacco ; 
his head dark and bushy like the top of a hill ; and there is 
nothing I can liken his fingers to.” 

Henry Baerlein. 


BACK TO JOY.^ 

Tho.se oi us who know and love Mr. I.awronce’s earlier 
books, especially ” Pilgrimage” and "Much Ado About 
Something,” read his excursion into modern ])n)bleinisTii 
and till! lealism ol the sordid, in ” Mrs. Bcnte,” wit li admira- 
tion lor the talmit dis])lay(Ml and yet with certain misgivings 
as to whetluM* the author was going to give himself over to 
the delineation ol the drab in literature Now crimes a 
book, a brave loyoiis book, which proves our inisgivangs false. 
After his excursion into ceitaiii inilovcly ways ol modern 
hie the author has gone back witli keener vision, with 1 idler 
zest, ami in the Irm* spin! ol alniiulonnieiit, to the i.latcU\ss 
days of dear delighllnl roman<e. 'riii* rt'siilt is a sl«)rv 
which should he in brisk (leinand with all true lovers .of 
th.it sami‘ rom.iiK't' who aie anvwhep* between the ages of 
eight and eight y. 

S(»nie V(*ars .igo .1 year or so alt(T Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
had published his eng.iging hook, " I'he Foie.st Lovers,” I 
lent one ol William .Morris's l.iter roiiunues to a lady ; she 
soon returned the volume .saving that she could not get on 
with it, “ it was too liktr ■ "I'he horest Lovers.’ ” Thai was 
perhajis a litth* hard on Morns who was .somelhing ol a 
pioneer in the particular kind ol romanie. His stories, and 
Mr. llew'lett's iamoiis book always seem to me a kind of 
tapestry-fiction, in wliich we .see the people and events as 
parts ot cl ncli ornanunital whole, r.ather than teci them as 
actual iieojile engageil in actual doings. It might have 
seemed, with two such masters ol romantic narrative, that 
this ta,pestrydike effect was all that could be acliieved. 
But now cointjs Mr Lawrence to demonstrate in iiajipiest 
fa.shion that such is not the case. We care not to what 
century Sir Michael ol Palcntyrc belongs, we care not on 
what map the land of Argovic is to he looked for — it and he 
are as real to us as the Forest of Arden and the cfimpany 
that play their parts in it immortally. 

In ” Youth Went Riding ”-~thc title itself is an invita- 
tion — the author has liumaniscd old romance ; his arc real 
pt!ople, going through adventures strange and hazardous 
enough to ])lease the most exacting ; yet all seems true to 
the reader’s feelings. Not only are shown Virave .scenes, not. 
only do wc read of heroic deeds, but our sympathies are 
enlisted by the doers Jf at the outset we may think of Sir 
Michael as a somewhat quixotii' youth, we soon find him 
a genuine, impressionable and lovable young lellow', and 
give ourselves up whole- ht‘artedly to following him on his 
damscl-rcscuing exploits -Isabelle, Ermyntrude, Myrctte, 
Jchaniie, Jeannette, Avrille ; the very names of the damsels 
are as a peal of bells from the fairy land of Romance. 

Mr. Lawrence is dowered with that ” love of love ” which 
a poet has said is one ot the poet’s gifts ; in this story he 
shows himself capable not only of humanising knightly 
r()manc:e in a way which makes it a living reality, but he 
shows himself capable also of lighting his narrative with 
glowing humour. 11 ” Youth Went Riding ” prove not one 
of the most popular stories of its season then many readers 
will be losing much joyous entertainment which is com- 
prised within its covers. 

Walter Jerrold. 


FANTASY, TRAGEDY AND HUMOUR-t 

It is too long since we had a new book by Mr, Neil Munro, 
and his reappearance is a matter on which lovers of fiction 
set forth in alluring English are to be congratulated. Mr. 
Munro’s last long novel, ” The New Road," was hailed by 
many critics as his best, and there are abundant proofs in 

• ” Youth Went Riding : A Romance.” By C. E. Lawrence. 
6s. net. (Collins.) 

t ” Jaunty Jock.” By Neil Munro. 6s. net. (Blackwood.> 
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Jaunty Jock," a collection of short stories, 
that the hand which wrote “ The lx>st l^ihroch ' 
has not lost its cunning A comparison lias 
been initiated between these two books, but 
they arc not com])arable ; each has its ow n vvdl- 
de'ined individuality and cliarm. “ I’lu* Lost 
J*il)roch’' came as sometliinp new in leltms, 
and many oi the leatiires that Inoii^lil il 
imm(?(liatc success htjnre in the new work fresli 
ness and vividness ot phrase, lor instance, and 
the sense ol my.slerv and romance Inil, 111 the 
main, “ Jaunty Joik ’’ difi’ers esscnlitdJy troni 
it.s j)redi‘C(‘ssnrs 

'Die scene ol tin* ^oi'.iter nniid)er n| Uk^ 
stories is the Western I ljt,dikinds. but that o| 
the tale winch describes tin* escapes «>J J.iuiitv 
Jock hiiTisell is ICdi nbur!,;!! <d tiie old davs tlic 
days wiien there w’crt' sedan (.liaijs in the 
Northern ('apital, the wat< li <.oiild In* heard 
with liis “ 'Pwal «)‘clock, twal o'l lotk, an’ a 
])erishin‘ canid mchl ’’ .ind ( onrt ol Si‘.ssion 
jndj'es as well as ladies ol cpialitv s|?|| spoke 
biMid Scots Mr. Mnnro ('Ifirt i\ cl v ictreali's 
the atmospheie ol the jieiiod, and a‘ the same 
time shows Jus iiieiJf as .1 humorist , as In- do(‘s in 
several of flu* stoi les, notabl\' “ 'I'lie riidor ('up. ’ 
whu'h Itdls how a .seeinincdv iinsfiphistK .ited 
Border lain] oiJt\\itte(I a l.ondon Inn ol 
Jewish enrio dealf*rs in an atternptr'd swundle 



THE HAPPIEST OF POETS.* 


style ol stor\' that will come as a snr])rise to those uiiae- 
qiiiiinted with the author . w'ntinf’s in hj^litei vein. In 
another manner is “ .\ K(*tnrn to Nature " .in aceonnt <»t 
how a donee iiiuMle aj^ed lawyer beeame obsessetl liy a 
lon£^ lori^<»t ten clan-lend ol his ancestors, liow lie armed 
himsell and made a lort Irom vvhicli Ik* held a whole eountry- 
side at bay. and how his return to normal was as sudden 
and eoinplele as his reversion to cateran type. “ The Isle 

of Illusion," " The Brooeh, Fhe Boon ('otn])anioii," and 

" The Silver Dniiii " could hav’e been written by lew save 
Mr. Mnnro; and quite as admirable is " YoniiK IVniiv- 
more," a traj»edy in his earlier style both as to subject- 
matter and treatment. Young Pemi>nnore is to be hanged 
for a murder he did not commit, llis lather and mother 
set out to sec him when’ he lies eondemiied, 'Jdicy hav'e a 
breakdown, and the man leavc.s llie w'oman to get assist- 
ance. 

" For .1 inoiii ’nl only .she heard hi-s footsteps, the scmiid of 
them soon lost in the dm of natiiie tlie uproar ol the hoe.st 
trees, whose pimderous branedn’s cre.iked . tlie wind, cimoious. 
blowing between the mount :iin.s ; tin* booming ( iejut.it ion ol 
the se.i upon the rocks.” 

A sudden burst of moonlight reveals to the woman that slie 
is under a gibbet on w'hicJi there hangs a man. 

My son ! My son ’ ' she screamed, lilt the nu ks and tiT<*s 
gave back Hu* echo, and yet tlie distant lights of the burgh town 
glowed on wutli unconcern ” 


Tlie first iiujnessioii of Mr. Davies’s niiilli and latest 
volume of ]>oems is the final impression also -delight,, 
ex'pre.ssed in a jihrasi*. How he keeps it up ! All flic quali- 
ties oi th(‘ best poems in " riu* Soul’s 1 )estrovci’,’' published 
twelve years ago, are jireserved in " Forty New l^ieins " ; 
but the taults liave disajipeared, and the unconscious,, 
jiiitieiit artistry of those twelve years has borne fruit in the 
sure and more fn^quent jierfectness of the latest lyrics.. 
Singleness ol aim lias icvsiilted in singleness of effect. The 
attempts and achievement of other writers have never 
seduced Mr. l)avie»s from his devotion to the pure lyric ot 
which he is equally servant and master. He does not try 
to write in the manner ol others, but has iashioried a munner 
so serenely his owm that it is hopeless for otJiers to adopt 
it. vSuch loyalty and confidence are tJie moral foundations 
of imaginative work ; they ensure tlie sincerity of Mr. 
Davies’s poetry and set him among Jus contemporaries aa 
i.solated sharj) figure, neither of tJicir time nor of any other. 
His poetry is unembarrassed by theories, ideas or 

alistractions. His mind is absorbed into his jioetry, and 
docs not make war with the sensuous beauty in which the 
jioetry is born. 

J 5 iit aItJiough a new reader would .sec jit once that Mr. 
Davies’s jioctry is pure poetry, he w'oiild not find it imper- 
sonal. It is the simplest and most direct natural expres- 
sion ol a iniiTi who exists as jiart ot the visible world which 
he loves The character of I Ik* jioet is borne without 


Then follows the story’s splendidly-kept and startling 
surprise. 

In " Copenhagen : a Character " humour and pathos arc 
intermingled. He had been twenty years in the Navy, and 
had seen but a single engagement -the one that gave him 
his by-nam^ : • 

He was elderly, he w'as as we should think it now ill- 
educated : he was without wnfe or child of his own ; he luid at 
times the habit of raii-daii. Heaven plainly meant him for .1 
Highland school and so he ojiened one — this s.T.me .so lowly to-day 
among the nettles. . . . 

*' Yesterday ... I passed the rums of Copenhagen's .school. 
How far, since then, have travelled the feet that trod tluTe. 
. . . Dear lad.s, dear girls, wherever you be, my old comjianion.s, 
were we not hero in this poor jdace, among the lia/el and the 
fern, most fortunate and happy ? . . . Now it is mist for ever 
on the hill, and ram -rot in the wood, and clouds and cares cha«^ing 
each other across our heavens, and flowers that, flame from bud 
to blossom and smoulder into dust almost before we have caught 
their perfume ; then, old friends, we pricked our days out 
leisurely upon a golden calendar : the scent of the morning 
hayfields seemed eternal." 


inisadvc’iilure into almost ev'ery one oi these forty poems,, 
and IS to be read in all his prelereiices and passions — in his 
love ol birds and beasts, of the natural pleasures of the 
senses, of light, of air, of the beauty ot women and cliildren, 
in his love ol his fellows — as well £is in the intensity of his 
observ'at ion as, one by one (the larger vision not being 
llis), he notes tlie individual fe^ilures ot all the things he 
cares for. He is never dramatic, and never introspective : 
it is out of lii« ow 1 heart that he sings, with his own eyes 
he sees, and he has never turned those eyes torturingly and 
tortured upon himself. He loves loo well the beauty (T 
the world to care if it be real or only seeming. Or he knows, 
surely, tliat beauty so exalted cannot be less real than his 
own spirit. He writes so directly out of his own mind 
that the beautiful first stanza of *' Birds," reminding you 
at least ol Campion : 

*' When (lur two souls have left this mortal clay. 

And, seeking mine, you think that mine is liist— 
Look for me first in that Hlysian glade 

Where Lesbia is. lor whom the birds sing most 


•** Forty New Pot me.*' By William H. Davies. 4s. net. (Fifield ). 
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is followed by others in which Lesbia is all forgotten, and 
the freshest of Clare-like tones is heard : 

" Oft have I s^-cn in fields the little hinU 
(id in between a bulloel 's lej;s te eat : 

Hut what gives me most joy is when I .s(‘e 
Snow on mv dtKirsb')). punted by tlieir h-et." 

Yet the first stanza is as naturally his own as tin* second, 
and ill “ Lovely Dames ” lie repeats tliat note yet more 
ex(inisitely : 

"Of Helen, which liroiighi 'ltd\ so many h.irnis ; 

And lovelv N'eiiiis, wlien slie stood so white 
Close to her husband's forge in its red light 
bill when I look < n thee. love, thou dost give 
Siibstame b* those tiiK* ghosts, and make them live " 

Art here* seems not sinijdy to conce.il ilsell. but to be uncon- 
scious oi itsell, so p(rlt*i'tly luscsl is idcsi with musu . There 
is scarci'lv a pagi* th.it does not show this coiiiplcti' lusioii ; 
as wlu'ii Mr. J)a\i<‘s speaks o 1 flic dei*]) silence : 

" 'fhat m.ikes .ill musK. hollow tiioiigli 1 he l.irl; 

in his windy heights abo\e .1 iloiid"- — 

and oil the next page* t<‘lls how 

" 1 'hal si. lilted r.iui, *-0 liglit ami lim-, 

Had almost sc’tlled in in\' mind 
I'h.ii I .It List louhl sec' the wind " 

on another, ot the bird that 

" I lo])s in iK'tween 

'file leaves In* dnMins of, long .iml go mi. 

■'ml for niople-lnids that slmw 

Wlnse Hu* inll bieasted leaves mud grow 

and ill yet anotlier of 

" riio wild tastdiivcMi ( lomis this nigld 
Hiirlod at Hie moon. wl.os»' smiling Ln e 
Still shims with uiidimimsiied ligh' 

Quotation alone van show the contmning Iresloiess ot Mr. 
Davies’s lyrk gilt lie has the spoilt. iiieity and natural 
music ot a bird, and a binl’s joN in Ins world, and lliat 
delight ill ]>erl(H tioii w'lin li only pni(‘ .11 lists eaii ex]dTience; 
He IS what Willi.im Morris has been l(*ss truly < ailed — the 
liappiest ot Iht* po(‘ts. 

JvUIN FkI-IMVN. 


A STATESMAN SPEAKS.' 

rherc can be 110 estini.ite ol t he debt th.it iiiodorn I'uiopi* 
ow'es to Lord Itryve lor the .ution atid coiirmel he has de- 
voted to the i.'iiises of the Iree jieopU-s hOi in.mv ve.irs 
he has been a leading chaminon ol oppiessed u.it loiialil les, 
and has had and (‘xpressed a ek-ai \iew ol the human 
suffering consequent on the siibjeitioii ol ( liiisiian raves 
to Hrolher 'riirk. ()\er a long s])an ol linu- lie Ji.is ii.seil 
tin* iiilluenev* ol hi.s vote and von i* to realise the priiiiiples 
ot true demoeraev : and. as one o! the iiuisl avtepl.ibh* 
ambas.sadors .sent troni this couiilry to \uierica. lie li.is been 
able to wi(*ld the authorilv ol a trusted vouiisellor 011 both 
sides of the Atlantic ll is not ])ossible Hj tomjiiilc 1 he 
moral valin; ot Ins adv'ocav \ ol the Allied c.uisc during the 
ye.irs when the issue ol the “ war ol ]ninciples " si'c'^nied 
UTieertain. 'rii.it Janies Hrvee, tin* deiiujcrat .iiid liisforian. 
tilt* student :iiid statesman, should tliiiik ouv cause 
right (*ous w.is .in asset in Anierita And now he has 
roumh'd his olfering v)l service* by publi.shiiig a volume ol 
eiglit »‘ssavs th.i,t jiislilies Hritain's action in tin* war, and 
makes suggestions, through the realisation ot the League 
ot N.itions, to mend the havoc this ])oor world li.is 
suffert'd through Hnissiaii brutality and greedy aggn*.ssion. 

Now 1 h.it the vv.ir is doin*, the Jbule is broken, anti we 
are conlnmted witli ])roblt*ms doniestit', national and inter- 
national, ll IS the last two articles in this book to which 
readers wull hist turn, tor Hk* e.irlicr cliajiters, comment- 
ing on the attitude ol neutral nations, on the psyi hology 
and methods of the War Stale on the (dfects ot War on 
Human Progress, are latlu'r ol concern l(ji a leisure we 
cannot at present indnlge. While the angiii^sh was U}>on 
us we might huinoiu iiepeiithe with siu h considerations; 

♦ " Rssavs ami Addresses Ml W.ir Turn-." by James brvcc- 
(Viscount biyce). Os. net. CM.u mill.in.) 


and, indeed, it was urgently necessary that not only neutrals 
but ourselves should realise the justice ot the cause w'hich, 
as Lord Hryce reminds ns, was to vindicate the principles 
of morality and humanity tiiat w'ere at stake. Hut the 
battle is ended, its smoke and wrath arc drifting aw^ay, 
though never can its red wrongs be forgotten ; and we need 
promptly to turn to the new vliaptcr of w^orld-history that 
IS to be consti ut live. 

'Phe League ol Nations is still oniv an idea, and though 
ide.'is are oJ tin* things that cannot perish, it revpiires a deal 
ol courage, ])atienie. decision and discussion to bring the 
Le.'igue ol Natums within the bcumds of practical politics; 
lor (icrm.my slew more than men v-heri to suit her ininie- 
diale purpose slu- ilestroved the siru}) ol papi*i and ignoied 
intern. it loiial l.iw. She ( ut away tin* verv Joimdalions oJ 
liiture dealings, ol mutual trust, among Hk* nations of 
maulviiid llnw can .sui li dislrusl Ik* nieii(lt*d ^ ( >nly bv 

Sint (‘PC* di.snission and .in ('.irnest |oint attempt at ])iaetiee. 
Lord Hrvti- ]nesi*nts a t(‘ii1.itivc slIk'HIc. 'flu* Americans, 
iindei 1 Ik* a iispit cs ol Mr. fall, havi* prepared .mother. So 
m ]»niii brantlK's ol ilu- l•'ngllsh-s])(*a king union the feelers 
are oul but Ikuv sm.ill is the bi*ginnmg, how- vast the 
obiett, how' imc(‘r1aiu the ami ' N t*t it is Hie leverse ol 
servile. ible to stand on the Ihieshold and iiN it i annot be 
doiK- It iiiiist Ik* dmu* : stuiu-thmg of the kind must be 
done ll this pl.mel is to improxe its lev'eit*d (‘Xistenee and 
bet nine .11 List .1 decent ]>la(.e Lord Hryci' s book is .1 
riglil olfering. liel])mg low.nfls Hk* »lesi<ler.it('(l tiillilnieiil. 
We ho])!' Us v.mtioiis yet (‘lit Imsiasi k i duiisi*! will be well 
studi(*d .md mw.irdly digesti*d. esp(*('ially bv thiea* ]»osscss 
mg t Ik* ears ol I Ik* hustings or 1 he \ oii'(*s oi I in* iK*w'sp.i pej s, 
who seem. how(*\(*r. rapidly to In* gc'ttmg b.K’k to the old 
m.in lungs and (-oiinlei ni.in hmgs and moiith-iuau lungs 
ol political pill Lis.ms, 

('. L. L‘\\\ Kl NC i-.. 


IRovcl IRotes. 

THE WAR AND ELIZABETH. b> Mi* Hiimpln> W.ml. 

(> • (( nlhiis ) 

Not l)y any mean-', one of Mrs W.ird s h.ipjiiest etforls 
how ( ould u In*, siiu e it w.is written at .i Imu* when wi* 
were .ill most .mxioiis about Hit w;ii l’t*o]>l(* in years to 
(M uiie will 1 iirn to this tlisl ressi ill iiov (*1 lor :i j net lire o| tin ngs 
.IS they were beloie it w.is siin tle.'ii tli.it Ave were x ii'tois. 
I'he lii'ro ol the book, a ( 'onseiv at i\ (* scpiue, who tieia eh' 
olqetts tt» allowing Ills ji.irk t<i be jilouglied u]> lor lood 
j^nnliK lion , is the most mi('on\ i lu mg ])erson in it We 
all knew sellish lolk w'Ik» lelused to do llicir bit when tilings 
were darkest, but Mrs. W.aid di.iws her M.miK*nng in siieh 
black ( oloiirs' makes him so ultci l\ t allous .md mdilTercnl, 
ih.it we do not led the smallest eiilhiisiasm at the idea that 
IIk* ])Iuc ky, cool .'iinl ellii ient heioiiK* wall e\ (*iitually bet ome 
his wile Lxeellenl IHi/.ibelh. who deltly with a fork 
removed the piece ol bn’.id jil.u etl by the side ot her neigh- 
bour .it a w.ir dinner, is not in tin* l(*.isl exagger.ited. fhe 
episode ot the young oIlit(*v who takes so king in dying is 
verv ]).iinhil. ami st) possible that we wonder how Mrs. Ward 
steeled her.selJ to write it. 

L. 2002* by lulgar Jt‘j)son. 6s. ort. net. (Hiitcln»ns()n.) 

Mr lulgar Jepson has the bappy knack of putting 
us on good terms with tlie people in his book frtim the 
momenl we mi*et them The hero ot this engrossing story, 

" L. 2002,“ is a delighttiil young man, full of the jtiy of life, 
full of ideas, and lull of courage to carry out tho.se ideas. 
He is a most likealile young man, and wx* feel for him a 
sympathy and interest which makes us follow his highly 
exciting career with eagerness and not a little anxiety. 
Michael blackshaw (for that is his name) is swindled out 
ol his inheritance by a greedy old uncle, landing that 
he is no good as a clerk. Michael becomes a taxi-driver in 
order to siipjiort himself and his sister Hettv. L. 2002 is ' 
the number ol his cab The adventures he has in con- 
nection with his iarcs which include “ crooks " and sjiies. 
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and murderers, make tlirilling reading. Mr Jepsoii jufro- 
duees us to a miscellaneous crowd ol ])ci)plr, incUidm.!* a 
cliarinifig lady detective, and som(M)nL‘ with a lo'^t luemory. 
Each character is well drawn, and tin' ml (‘rest i>t 
stc^ry is touched in in a dtdight! iilh ^piainl manner 
jMichael’s revenge ” on Iht' greed\- mu le is most onginal 
and laughable. for wliolcsoine, <’nt<M laming reading it is 
a bonk to be highly recoiiiMnmded 

THE GIRL WITH NO PROPOSALS. i . \l x Kny. e 

(is. net. (llotUler ' 

Miss Marjory Ko\’ee shows .1 siiliile imdei -,1 a ndmg ol 
(hiiriK’ter, p()rtra\'ing witli nun li skill the 'untMstme 
natures ol thi’ twin sist(*rs i'dith .md riiillipa m ]u‘i new 
book, " 'riie ( lirl W ith Xo I *ro|)(»s.'ds ” Jor 1 lie Insl tweiiU 
SIX' \’ears ol their lix'es the sisters ha\e ]'\ed hajipilv ainl 
cjintentedlv at iionie m a <piiei (^nimtix ie(l<>i\ 'the 

lector and liis wile, wlioiii to lonk at " w.is lo Ihmk t(*a 

eosies," lead a eoiiilnrtabh* ainl Iiapjiv e\isten((' with tluMi 
(laughters alw avs almiil tlu-ni, and nune ol I hem worr\ at 
all about tile lutiire Inb» this pknnl doniesln ( in le a 
bomb is dropi^tsl ; a bomb m ilu- sh.ij»e ol a wealtlix .m*! 
(seentrie eldmly l.id\ a (oiism ol tht' i(‘( tor's who 
eoiiies to x'isil them, and then [nojioses lt> ' adopt " I'dith 
.IS hei heir. She shot ks the iistoiv f.miil\' b\ hei (Uit- 
spokeii leiiMi ks on iiicij j lage “ ihil what have \«)n girls 
be(Mi doing ’ she ask--. ' \re von engaged to be mai- 
Mcfi ' " And w luMi she learns they are not, “ W'hal hav(‘ 

\'on been doing with lliein Maltha ’■ ’ she .isks ol the 
girls' Miollier “ llaveii'l von made' oppoi 1 nin t les lor 
them . 1 « all it gioss neglect on the jiarl ol p.irenis 

not to li.ive iiegot i.'itecl marriage lor then d.iughiers belon 
lh('\' aie twenty si \ Tlie jumr deais ha'<- )nol>abU' met 
nobody j'Ins i onsm, who Ihmks slw n, boi n m.dih 

m.d^er, ha\mg imlined bdith to eo home yyith ht‘i loi a 
month's \isil, proe (-(‘ds to " mat c li ma ke- " clumsily, y\ith 
the result tliat sin nearly spoils all her own plans ,md 
I'dith's lullin' happiiK’ss \linost but not iii'tc* The 
store ol h<»w' tin* “ girl yy it h in* ]n oposaU ’ ey eiit nail y finds 
true happmi‘ss is skilliilly' told, the leacler's s\mj>athv ainl 
inti'iesl being st-i nielv held to the end ol tin* book 

MOCKERY : A TALE OF DECEPTIONS. liv \k x.Liider 

M.Li l.irl.in (»s net (1 leinem.um ) 

'I'In* s1raiig(' story that ^Ir. Maed.irl.in has to tc^ll is on 
the wliole bet t er 111 its lu'giimmg tli.iii m its c lose 1 1 opens 
indeed extelJeiitly with a mvkI desxiiption ol .1 village 
meeting ol four [)erip»iteti( agents ol a “ No re)]>ery ’’ 
Je:igu(\ w'lio with a tr.iyelhng van go uji and down the 
country iiiaces impressing iijion all and sundry Ihe eiiormi 
tics associated with Popery \ young man rejoicing in 
the iiii'k name ol " Deadly b'.avnest ’ (ir.ml is the cine! one 
ot the, tour, and liis laith iii th(‘, matter giyiai him by tiny 
league which tMiijiIoys him is such Ih.it he repcxils it im- 
(luestioningly . and thus gi'ts lumsell into sue li trouble Ih.il 
emigration seems Hit' best way out oi it. Ilimselt llu-trint 
of one j)i<‘ee ol deception, lie practisi's another to win ;i 
wom.in lor Iut wiMlth, whili* she (bc*he\ing Inin to bi‘ 
wealthy) seems likely to* be a ready' yi<liin. Mt\iiiwdiile 
shi^ has found herselt in lovt* witli another — and so h.is he 
Wrcjcking on a lonely island, and llie murder ol a man wlio 
lias sought to bring about the union ot these two are ne('c*s- 
sary lo briiig .iboiit 111 elfeilive Lislnon their dis-iimon. 
It is, indc*c.l. a veritable* orgy ol dc'c eiitions that are prac- 
tised, from the birth of liraiit 11 it is tlie author's first 
novel it sliould bti lollowed hy better work, tor excelJeiit 
narrative ability is show n in the realistic rendiTing ot tht? 
liarly part oi tlie story but llm emu lusiou bc*c oiiU's almost 
fantastic in its unreality. 

LOVE AND A COTTAGE, by Kelde Iloyvard. (»«! ivl 
(Si inpki n. M.i rsli al I . ) 

To regard the world and his wife tis honevniooners. 
past, present and pros]H'eliv<', is an a'jreeable loible shari'd 
alike by railway porters, ])o]>iilar novelists, and the sales- 
men in the 'Pottenham Court Ivoad. \nd the luivelist 
who call write entertainingly about a honeymoon is sure 
of an aiulioncc coinjiosed ot all three classes. Ceitaiiily 


cv'crybody who h.'ts had a honey'inooii or hopes to have 
one will tind mucJi to smile over in this new edition of 
Mr. Keble Howaid’s " Love and a Cottage. ’ Ill these 
days ol spei'i.il lu'eiices .iiid liriMthless yvar-w eddings, it is 
good to recall tin* laughable, leisurely homw'moou adven- 
ture's o! the voiiiig ef>n])le who. seaiLlnug about lor "a 
swec't lilt l(‘ cot t agt* lour miles Irom anyyvhere," event ually 
siK cunibed lo an ad vertiseiiK'iit , and made the acquaint- 
.HU'eol Mrs StriMin, N.iin y I In* donkey, Joey and Aiigusliis, 

• iiid .1 host ol ot hiT eiitertfiiiiiiig eharaelers Jlie charm 
ol the liook, c)l coiirs**. hc*s in tin* l.u I that the two young 
pc*o})le nre \erv or(liiia.rv young people, who laugh aiuj 
lo\ c* .111(1 i]ii. 11 rel, and make it up ag.iiii in just the ordinary 

way'. \ii(l wlifthiT you laugh with them, or at them, 

or with .1 touc h ol both, will d('peud cm yoiii age and tln^ 
sl.it e ot \oui hi'.irt rile Lmok contains eight y char. ic ter- 
ist u illiistTfil ions I »y Mr John ll.iss.ill 

THE ADORABLE LAD. Ih- K II^w nd v. net. 

t .Me II n I 

III these light. Inline )i oils st oni". ot loye in various set - 
lii'i’s and si ! 11, 1 1 ions , wc have Mr K«*blc* llc»\\.ird at his 
best lb wh'‘l-.om .ipji'tite lot liisdamiy’ l.iie by nitro 
diuing iis to ( iip'cl. \ c-nus .iiul I Mu k on llu* c'Vi* ol th'‘ii 

dc‘]>.irlnie into the woiM <»n tln'ee di-liiu t luissums : 

( npid to engiiu'i'i the lose .lUairs ol “ .dl the y (‘ry y'oiing 
people ; Miss \ mills to .stii iqi 1 lu' manu'cl ])eople 
M.ikt' ein i«*alons ' I’ea'-e I'lii ' Koiisi* 'em' .ind 
iMiik lo ■ laiih people m the nio-'i i‘\l 1 aordi iiai v ])lin es 
and ])l.iy them up lo llu* liiml ol ilwii endiiraiu e " Plu' 
tii.st .ind loiieesl story in llu* In >ok- eoiu'ei ns .1 \(‘rv busine^s- 
hk** • onlnlenli.il sc retarv .md her \ erv bnsinessdi k(' ein- 
plo\c‘i' who does Ills best lo niiclirmine lu'i soil c oiilidc'iu e 
,md pros'* she is lud worth tiu iiniis.ially huge s.ilarv she 
dc-m.md s Phe t^ sl s he pi epares loi hc'i .m< 1 lu-r reinai ka blc 
]iei < '‘pl ion a nd ine.eii in 1 \ m nie'-tmg lluiu loriii the* snb 
si.iiue ol the talc* as h\el\ and l.mgjiablc' a t.ili* as \ on 
( oiild wish h»i In the eiul < iipid tileries tIu* loiigh hide 
ol business w it !i one ol his sterili^ccl cl.irts and c.inu's all 
belore him, Plu* ol her sioi les ai e m cw c i \ w .1 v .is enti*i’lain 
mg. ] le I llie book l(» 1 ik»* with y on on a i.iilw.'iy lonriiev, 
01 to sii o\ (‘r th • fiH* with d'lim'.; a long winlei e\'«‘inn;; 

MOON OF ISRAEL. lb II lOdei ll.iugard (Jclni 

Miiii.ix I 

Kc'.iding “ Moon ol Isiael" siiggc*sls the Si'otsm.m's 
lamous reni.irk, that whih* sonic* whisky is not so good as 
others, llii'rt' is no bad whisky Sn 11 . K’ldei Hagg.ird is 
.'ibvavs a in. st(*i-w 1 itei m Ins own line, bnl this book is 
not u]) to Ills high-watei m.irk 'Phe ai c h.eoh'gK .'d knoy\ 
ledge is then', the c..iri*lul (oust riu. 1 1011 . the ex» i*llent cliar- 
.u-lc’ris.ition , till* h.md o| the pr.n tised lujvehsl - but the 
m.igii loiiih is w’.mimg As .1 rushlight to the* snn, so is 
this tah' to " Phe W'oild s Desiri*. ' wliuh (h*als w'llli the 
s.iiiit' pen(»d ol fagvptian history 'Phc*re is a glory in the 
c*.irUer l>ook .'i suggestion ol inagu. casements opening on 
the loam ol perilous seas, whii h is absi'iit Irom the* later 
one It seems to be 1 1 n' woi k ol .1 wi'ary* man. .md it may be 
that the w.ir Itws iiubued its lack ol \i 1 .ility Mon'over 
it IS a tyvii (*-tol(l tale, and Sir 1 1 I\uler H.igg.ird has repeated 
Moses in a som(*y\hat tanu* ni.mner Some tilings cannot 
l>e n'dn})li('alec i tIu' I ' sod us is one. Ap.irl troiu tliis 
de]>recal<>ry erUicism, the story is exci'llent. as it would be, 
yyrillt'ii by so lanioiis an author. iMinei' Sc'ti is iincom- 
monlv attracliM*. .md \na llu* scribe reycals himself, in 
telling his tale, .'u a vt'ry interesting and ca]).iblc p(*rson. 
Mc'rapi is r.iHic-i .m ordm.iry heiome : sLaretdy marked 
enough in \ ic e or virlne to figure as suc h She is, as one 
might put u. too balaiii'ed like Peimyson's Maud, too 
laiillilv laiililt's^. and a trilling exaggeration of some feature 
would liavc improved her. I serti is better, as her charai tcr 
is more dc*cidc‘d, more* (hiring and dramatic'. 'Plu* two 
jews, L.iban and J.ihc/, are so good that it is a pity we do 
not sec* mon' ol them Ihit the two best .ic tors in the 
drama are Kherheb Ki and Dakenkhousii. Here the 
.author is Inmselt a.gani. and recalls the creator of SI e and 
Allan ()uateim.iin. Phe descrijitions ol scenery are all 
capital, and tlu're are some stirring dniniatic scenes, yvhic h 
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stand out boldly from the ovor-smoothness of the tale. 
1'Jie Anibiish, the Sniifinp; of Amon, the Night of Fear, 
llie Dream ol Merapi are all that could be wislied in the 
way of colour and movement, 'riierelore. on ficca.sions. we 
get sparks of the old tiimultm»us lir(\ and warm ourselves 
with delight as fd yore, /hit “ .Mo^’ui ni l.sraol ' is disap- 
pointing - at l(\»sl it is t«) be tean'd Sir H Kidi'r Haggard's 
many admirers will Jind it to be so W ill lie not give us a 
story of ancient (irets'e. d('ahng witli the < )lympic fiaines, 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, the gieal dramatists, tin* lK‘autv 
and grate of Athens, and the wi/.iidry ol Thrace ? 'fhere 
are very Jew modern novels concerned with Ancient (irt'et t', 
and there is no wnter more able than the author ol “ Sht*.*’ 
to illustrate sucli a 1 lupine We have had the return ol 
She; let us have the return ol llaggartl with his glow 
and fire aiul colour and imaginative splendour, his tieeds 
of valoiirand ringing descriptions ol gloritnis impossibilities. 
We want tlu* tdd waimth “ Moon ol Israel ” le.i\es the 
reader cold 

A LITTLE WELSH GIRL, by Ihiwel lAans os n<-i 

(Hodder A Stoughton i 

Dylis Morgan, the little Welsh heroine ol Mr. I Towel 
Evans’s new novel, simple pretty and jierlei tly innoeenl 
ot the big world that lies bevoiid liei native mountain^, 
is siuldcnly brought ta('e to lace with the ttTrible beliel 
that slie has mnrdensl a man. Alraid ol meeting e\ en hei 
lover, she runs away and wanders over the country dis- 
guised, the companion ot an old fiddler, and finally iin<ls 
herself in London w'innnig success by her wonderlnl sing- 
ing. It IS a fresh, natural storv, the characters well 
drawn, and the coutiast between the placid existence in a 
Welsh village and the st»r and bustle ol theatrical liie in 
town being cleverly de])i('ted. .Ml who have read the 
author’s previous novel. “ A (brl Alone,” will make sure 
of reading this one, and wall lollow' with interest the ad- 
ventures ol a charming, lovable girl who weathers tlu' 
storm of ex])erie!ice and returns salely at last to the har- 
bour of her heart's love. 

THE ORCHARD OF TEARS. bv Sdx Kolmior 6s. net. 

(Methuen ) 

Mr. Kidimer has been very generous to the hero of his 
new romam;(‘. J’aiil Marita is a young man with dynamic 
emotions, a head like Julius Lasar’s, and a mouth bke 
Dante’s : and by the age ol twenty-six he ” had swept 
across the hterarv terrain, st<irming line alter line ” be- 
tween him and his wih*. ^’v'onne, there was, however, im- 
perfect symjiathv, and wdiile the philosoj)hi(' Paid loniul 
Scitisfaction in a platonic friendship w'ith the wo(nl nymph, 
Flamby Duveeii, liis wafe fell easily into the toils ot the 
vulgar painter, Orlando James, 'fhe literary smiess 
Paul became astounding. Ills mystical books were ap- 
plauded as a new evangel, and the world re('ognised in 
him it.s master-spirit. Hut his two dearest friends, Jdamby 
and Don Courtier, had an uneasy sense of there being 
something amiss in the new philosophy, and halt hinted 
that Paul was becoming merely the mouthpiece ol his 
Mephistophelian friend, Jules 'fhessalv. In the Jong run 
Jules w'as varupiished by the power of love and fnemlshi]), 
but the mysterious force ol w hich In* w'as the embodiment 
exacted from l*aul and his friend the last penalty ol all. 
This is an interesting, il somewhat hectic romance, and 
no one will deny its originality. It is a spiritual mystery 
by the author of ” Thc^ Yellow Claw 

THOMAS SETTLES DOWN, by H b Cre.wdl. o,. net 

(Ki'shel.) 

In tins the second cif the entertaining ” Thomas ” books, 
Thomas chatters merrily away on marriage, wedding 
presents, ( hildren, lawyers, architects, poets and merry 
widows. After nine years of it, 'rhonuis is oJ opinion that 
marriage is a heavy let-down. ” For instance : if any- 
one had told me. ev'eii at the church door, that by marrying 
I was contracting to carry, in each year, half a ton of 
parcels sixty miles, 1 should have said, ' 'Phe marriage is 
off.' ... It is not meicdy the fetching and carrying. 
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however; it's tin* yewcmhcrnu^ to letth and < any- -or 
rather the remembering !/(</ /n to leti'li find I ai ry ' . . . 
Marriage throws a strange com})l(‘\U)n on eiid(*arments 
II . tor instant e. you hear a w'om.in regularly calling her 
hnsbaiul ‘ Podg<‘.’ w hile he adtlresses her as ' I lag,' you may 
be sure that they are as thick as thieves, and that it is all 
right. A man scrupulously calls his wife ‘ dear ’ wlnm he 
is liiithiig h<T a bit leihoiis ‘ (h‘arest ’ when he teels w'cary 
ol her . ’ darling ’ whtm lie can scarcelv eiulure her ; and 
‘ sweetest jiet ’ when lit* is tempter! to do liei a violence.” 
Thomas is at his best iii tlescnbing his tpiest tor the ideal 
htnise and his interview with the p.seiitlo-Neo (ircc archi- 
tect His mote serious adv ent 111 es (il indeetl that adjeeti ve 
tail bt‘ a])j>lied to anv ol Phomas's actions) include a flirta- 
tion with the inorry widow' and a tniculent appearanee in 
the local ])olu’e ctnirt on a charge ol assault and battery. 
AUogelJiei, ” Phoinas Settles Down ” is a lively volume 
revealing life trom an amusing angle. 
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LES RUBXIYA'T D’ OMAR KHE'YYAM Tradiiits en 

«|uatraiiis fran^Mis il'apres la ver'-it>n aaglaisc* (LEdward 
Fit/giTrild par Odette St Lys. (Skettiiigtnn ) 

\ translation ol a translation gives one an uneasy feeling 
that one must be getting rather a long way from the ori- 
ginal author ; and when the middleman is Fdward Fitz- 
gerald that Jeeling is well grounded. For, as every one 
knows, there is at li*ast as much of the translator as ol 
the tent-maker in the tamoiis ciuatrains. However, if 
Mine. St. Lys’s readers are not getting a faithful rendering 
t»l the Persian, they are at any rale getting a version of a 
great English poem, and a version on the whole faithful 
and adecpiate. Mine. St. Lys has managed to keep jiretty 
close to lier original, or pseudo-i^riginal. For instance ; 

" Mni rn^me (‘n m i jcunes.so ai frequeiite 
Diii lmir.s et saints, (pii j’ouis discuter 
Mills, iieanmnms. je re.^nrtais toiijours 
P.T,r la meme pnrte, oil eiitre. 

Again : 

" Hemplir m’amnur. la coupe qui d’ennuis 
VX fie regrets nfiiis fait grAce aujoiird’hiii ; 

? Possible qui je sois alor.s 
Avi'c les ‘ sept mille ans ' des hiers enfuis.” 

This French Omar (which has the English opposite the 
French^ is a pretty little book, which w'ould go into a man's 
w'aistcoat pocket or a lady’s liandbag. 




THE FLOWING TIDE OF PELMANISM. 

10,000 ENROLMENTS IN A MONTH. 

“PEACE, PELMANISM, AND PROSPERITY." 


riie comint( ol P(*;icc lias a IumihmhIoiis impel iis 

to llic Pelniaii nioxL-nieiU. 

H ithin a single numth hn tlhtii'.toid men and i^'inncn 
helve enrolled l<n u l^ihnan ( mtisv ' 

Peace, Pelnianisni, and J 'in.spei it > " is. in elfeet , 
the national waU'liwnuI oi ilw' ila\. riiDiisamls who 
have hitherto been preveiitt'd Iroin takin}» U np aie now 
ha.steninf< bi be'/.jm then stndv ol Pelnianisni. whuh. 
during the stnmnoiis w.ir Wiirs. has ]»rov(^d ol sikIi 
enornifuis help to business .ind proU'ssional sihk'ss 

Many big iirins are enrolling tluMr einphwet's rn 
masse : one taiiions business house h.is pisl eniolU‘d lo^^^ 
members ol its stall' 

Kv'eiN' enrolment is made with a di'limte aim To 
gain a biggt*r salarv oi a belter jiosition , to iiKrease 
elhcH‘nc>-, to i*('onomise time and work ; !<» dev elo]) more 
abilitv; t«) broa<len ex'peneiiee and to make learning 
easy -whateva'i* tin* object may be, I’elmamsm nevt‘r 
lads to prove its valin* There is no man or woman, 
inldtt, who lias eoiisi. lent loiislv studied “ the little grey 
books " without deriving beiielil , the most jiojmlar 
])hase being ('vemphlnsl bv the hundreds wdio have re- 
jiorted 10 I />f'i tenf . Jo.i f^et <eni , and car// 300 />c» letd 
inerease^ «»/ salarv as a diYat i <ms(‘ /ite)ue of l^elman- 

Tile evideine lor Pehiianism is Ireelv o]ien tt> <‘V'erv 
om* to examine, and will l»e smit to any reader who 
ap])hcs to dav to the address givmi below 

SALARY DOUBLED IN 3 MONTHS. 

Remarkable Letters. 

There is only one w'av ot judging Pelmaiiism, and 
th.it IS by recalls, In the rei'ords ol the Institute there 
are many thousands oi leltms reporting the most re- 
markable “ benelits " ev'er recorded ; benefits so sub- 
stantial .ind so direct that they sjicak more plainly than 
volumes ol argument could do .\ few’ extracts are 
given hereunder from some ot these* letters. 

b’rcjin Pnstol a iVlmanist writes : 

“ After taking up Pelnianisni lor about three months 
I was ottered a very high post in th<’ firm in wdiu li I 
am emjiloyed. This ailvamemeiit. udinh donhled my 
salary (which wxis not i nconsider.ibh* before). I attribute 
entirely to I’elmanism. ' 

Tin* ioregoing is typical of. liferaliy, hundieds of 
letters, some of whiih tell of inc(»mes and even 
(jitadrn filed as a result of Pelmaiiism Tht'se letters are 
not asked tor ; they are sent of the writers' free will. 
Pelmanists are only too ready to ackiiowdcdge the v.isl 
good they have ilcriva'd^trom the Cour.se 

Here is another letter from a journalist, who had only 
got as far as Lesson .j when he wrote : 

" Already I feel a definite ehanjfe in my mentality, a 
stirring and stretching in the mind. 1 cannot jiraise 
too highly the peffectlv natural method of pro-^ression. 
There is no trick or quackery about it, and for the re- 
turn your System gives it .seems to be nonsen.sically 
cheap at the fees you charge.” 

Worth a Hundred Times the Price. 

Many business men have remarked tliat the ('onrse, 
to them, would be cheap at ten, twenty, or one hundred 
times the price One man, a solicitor, said that a single 
lesson of the ('ourse was w'lirlh ^.loo. The cost, in 
short, is infinitesimal as compared w'ith resubs, and 
small though the fee is, it may be paid by instalmeiit? 
if desired, ('ost is no obslaide to anyone becoming a 
Pelmanist 


I fere is .iiu>ther Icttei sliort ami s\v(‘(‘t from a liusy 
aicoimlant 

“ Siiue beioining a Pelm.misl I have benefited mate- 
li.illv, having been jiroiiuiterl twiee in twelve nioiillis, 
witi) |>ertt‘nt fni.nieial incre.ise.” 

Larg»* niinilxMs of im-die.d men h.ivt' lakeii 1 lu' Peb 
I mail ( niMsi‘, .iml nianv 1 lieni rei oiiimeiid their |>.'iti(mts 
.111(1 friends 1(» do 1 lii' same lligli(‘r piais(‘ from siieh a 
(..iiifioiis .ind ( oii.si lent ions bodv ol pi ofi'ssional men it 
vvcnild be iinjxissible to gain I lert‘ is .i letl(*r from 
one : 

“ 1 (.innot be snltnient 1 v llianklnl that 1 took a 
INdman (onrse 1 attnbnle my sm ('ess in .i large 

iiie.isnre to llie a |>j)h( .it ion of Pelnian j>i im’ij'iles Tlie 
stndv was done in the sp.ire tune felt to me by a large 
1 ndiisti i.d jir u tu ” 

\noth(‘r lettei also Ironi a niedual man . 

“ 1 Itjok flu* IVlniaii ( oiir.se because niv Tuactue was 
not in a s.itisi.u t orv eonditnm. and I conUl noi discov'er 
the cause ^'oni l(,*ssons enabled im* to dis' ovei tin* 
vv(*ak juants and ( orr(‘('t them, wifli most satislaetorv 
results '^’oiir ( onrse lias pi ovt‘d to be a sjilendid invest^ 
inent for me My c fuel regret is th.it 1 did not take it 
at the iM'ginmng.” 

“Results are Wonderful.” 

\nolh(*r IVlmanist e\j>iT*sses Innisoll thus: 

” Tile results are wonderful 1 iisi‘d 1o wijnder (be- 
fore taking np the IVlman ( ourse) if tlierij was any 
po.ssible exaggeration, but hoii(‘s11y //n pen can express 
one tittle ot the value Ihe i'ourse teally is. What 1 liavc 
gained uj) to the jneseiit i onld never be e.illed cosily 
ev'on If If had cost me ' 

It niav be rein.irked tli.il this gimtleman li.id oiilv 
worked throiigli two lessons wJien he wrote the foregoing 
(‘(Miimciit would be siijierfloiis 

The following extiact from a IVdiiiainst's letter lia.s 
previously been jnilihslied but will Ix'.'ir rei>etition In 
the course of a very warm tribute to tin* system fn* .said : 

" J used lo think the claims m.ide for Pelnianisni were 
fantastic .ind imjjossibh* ; now' I (onsider them to be 
iiiiderstatciiiciits of the truth. ' 

Consider these Points. 

Tlieio is no ji.indlel to tlie am.izing success of IVl- 
mamsm .'iiiKangst all classes, and eveuy month, every 
w’eek, Its sm eess and popiil.inty increase 

It is jierfectly simple and c.isv to master, takes lull 
very little lime, and can be studied ;in\ where. Ifeing 
taught (‘iitirely by i orres|)oiidence, it does not matter 
where vou live. Many suceesslul IVlmamsts took up 
j the ('ourse when living overseas in remote t'oriiers of 
: the J empire. 

, It has now been adojdcd bv over .joo,ooo men and 
* women, and no thorough si tide nf ol the Coittse has ever 
' yet failed to seevt' " results 


Full partieulars of the Pelmau Course are f^ivcn in 
" Mind and Memorv," which also (on/ains a tomplete 
desiriptv e Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A <npv of this 
interestini^ hoohlei, toffether with a full reprint of " Truth's ” 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute and 
particulars shoiviiif:^ how you can secure Ihe complete 
Course for nnc-third less than the usual fee may he uhlamed, 
gratis and post free, bv any reader of Tnr. Hookman zvho 
applies to The Pelman Institute, 2o Pelman House, 
Hloomsburv Street. London, ir.C.i. 
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FERNANDO. Hy John AyscouRh. 7s. net. (John I-oiir.) 

" When * (iraeeelinrch ’ appearcul, some of its best 
revi(‘\vers picked out for sjK'cial jmiisc the parts which were 
most aiitobioRraphical. and, like Oliver Twist, asked for 
more ; and that. y)articidarly. in relertMict* to the ])assages 
in ‘ (iracechurch ’ most indicative ol the lorcRtmc' con- 
clusion o1 ' Johnnie's’ conversion. Ih'iice' 1^'ernando.’ ” 
'riuis the author in liis dedicator>' nob* llis b»»ok -in no 
sense intende«l tor a no\t*l Rives Rlimjises ol tlu* «]>intnal 
side ot his own early hie - the hie o| an Anglican bov who. 
convini’ed that the ('atliohc teaching ainl ])raclice are 
exclusively riRht, is dismayed to find the vahdit\' ol the 
Anglican ( )rders denied by the C.itholic ('luirch If is an 
earnest, wist Ini record that should appe.d to all h.iving 
the author's temperament. 

POEMS OF A PANTHEIST. Ih Nora I’xjinford. 0(1. 

net. (('hattn tV: Wiruhis ) 

A neatly bound voliinn* ot poems mostly ol a philoso|>hi< .il 
turn ol thoiiRht. 'J'he antlior has oriRinalilx. and .1 <|iiiet 
charm ol style. I Vi ha j^s she is at her best ami most musical 
in the ])f)(Mn entitled “ lauiRhter. " It is iinalic'cted in 
iitteraiiK' and its main idea, is simpb' and clearh- broiiRlit 
out Some ol tin* other poems seem at times needlessly 
obscure, and we must conless to a teeluiR ol irrit.ition at the 
loo lre(|uent introduction ol (’ollotjnialisms into otherwi.se 
more or less academic lines 'Their omission and less 
insistcMice generally (ui thi‘ ])ersonal note would Rieatly 
strengthen many ol the jmumiis. Nearl\’ all the ])oenis show 
introspective thought r.itlier than the pun* <*niotioii iisuallv 
associated w'ith |ioetr\ , .ind on the vvhoh* we are inclined to 
take the view that nu)-,l ol the siibjects chosen would have 
loinnl betler ('\pre'>sion in prosi*. Xi'\ <*1 1 heh'.ss, as u is, tiu* 
book should (crtainlv .ippeal to nianv. es])ecially to thosi* 
wlio, like the aiithoi, are ol a philosophical 1 urn ol mind. 

BEHIND THE BARRAGE. Jly (leorge (axxlchiUl. :s. net. 

(Jarrold.) 

Writing from ])crsonal experience, lor he serv(*d as a 
Lieutenant of Artillery in tht‘ late \var, and was wounded 
and gassed in France, Mr. (icorge (ioodchild has written 
an extraordinarily interesting stor^^ ot his militarv hii* 
from the time of joining his battery onwards. I lis descrip- 
tion of the battery in action is as vivid and impre.ssive a 
thing of the kind as we have read, and the study in the 
psychology of the men under lire shows skill and real 
insight. There is a long preface in which Mr. (hjodchild 
frankly and forcibly expresses his opinions on war corre- 
spondents, war humorists, and tlie ingratitude of the 
public to the soldier wdien the fighting is over and they 
can manage withimt him It is a bitter indictment, but 
who can say it is not true ? Some things that needed 
saying are said plainly in this preface, and one hopes they 
may be w’idely read. 

GALLEYS LADEN. No. XXIll. “ Adventurers All” Strips. 

2 s ^1(1 net. (Blackwell.) 

This number of the “Adventurers All" .series contains 
examples of the w’ork ol four ptiets : Ernest Denny, Sora 
O'Sullivan, C. Doyle, and Gwen l^pcott. The })oems of 
Ernest Denny are well selected .and .all of them show genuine 
ability. 'They are simple and sincere. I’articularly 
good arc “ The Last Adventure " and the lines entitled 
“ Epitaph.” Attractive, too, are the poems by Nora 
O'Sullivan. This poet has a wide range and a quaint ami 
whimsic.il manner of expression w’hich is very delightful. 
.She has au exceptionally delicate touch, and knows how 
to nse the right word in the right place. “ (bits ” is a 
charming iliing. ” Mater Inviolata. ' ” Scjdcmber, ’ and 
“ Depths “ an* also ol her best. “ 'The Haunted Countrv- 
sidc ” by ('. I ic^yh* is an abh^ piece of wa>rk, and has just the 
right atmosphere about it. The other examples ol this 
author's w(jrk show ability and true poetic sense (iwen 
U pcott, the fourth ol llit'se poets, has a sound poetic instinct. 
“ The Dream ” has a wistful tenderness that keeps it in 
the memory. ' Brothei hulelis ” and “ Childhood ” are 
almost .IS good. Altogether, the woik of these four poets 
is very pleasing and full of prinnise. 


Cloth, Fcap. 8vo, 2/-. By post, 2/8. 

SPIRITUAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

By the Author of CHRIST IN YOU. 

“ A little book for the present day and hour ... it 
speaks to all who are seeking the good of human ity.” 


Cloth Boards, 2/-. By post, 2/3. 

CHRIST IN YOU 

An Idcil (iift-book for those bereaved or suffering. 

The Rev. Principal ALliXANUl-R WHVTH, D.D., LL.I)., 
writes : — “ I am not able. I am not worthy, lo write a 
'foreword’ to such a book. 1 have not attained to its 
teaching, nor am 1 within a thousand miles of them, but 1 
follow after.” 

New Indexed hdition completing 19th Thousand. 


Cloth, 2/6. By post, 2/9. 

PRIVATE DOWDING 

A plain record of the after-death experiences ot a soldier 
killed in battle. With notes by W. I . P. 


JOHN M. WATKINS, 

21 C-cil Court, Charing X Road, London, W.C-2. 

Citalogues post ftep on npplivation. 
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Post free ff^ot ManutacturerSf 


M. MYERS & SON, Ltd., Charlotte Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Marcli will ho a l.owcll ( eiitcnary 

Number and will contain a .special article on jani(‘s 
Russell Lowell by R. Ellis Roberts ; “ I^»e(ry and 
V(Tse/' by Katharine Tynan ; “Burns at Abbots- 
ford,” by John Muir; “ Stc\'ciison’s New Poi'ins,” 
by Major S. Butterwortli ; “ Von Pictures About 
Russia/’ by E. HcclihoftT ; “ Saint e-Beiive/’ by 
Eugene Mason ; “ The Brood of False Lorraiutt” by 
Jane T. Stoddard, tVc. 

• 

Major-rjencral Sir Frederick Maurice's “ Forty 
Days in 1014 ” will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Constable. It tells for the first time how 
the Old Conbmiptibles came to be at Mons, explains 
the part they played in Marshal joffre’s plan, and 
gives a full account of the (iieat Retreat and the 
First Battle of the Marne 

We record with deep regret the death, at the age* 
of fifty-three, of Mr. II. A. Hinkson, the husband of 
Katharine Tynan. Mr. Hinkson was the author 


ot man\' succe-.sful hooks for 1h>\s and some ad- 
miral >!(* novc'ls, of w]u(']i pt‘rhaps the cleverest was 
“ Fan Fitzgcdald,” ])ublished some tew years ago 
by .Messrs, ( hatto N: W’indiis. Since 1014 Mr. 
Hinkson had been Resident Mapstrate for South 
Mayo. 

The daTigt‘r of tin* (ierman in our midst is the 
-subject of “ Nc\'cr Aftain, ” by \V. BouriU' Cooke, 
wliicli .Messis. Simpkiu, Mar'^llall lia\’c in the press. 
It is dedicat'd lo Mr. llu^^lu's, the Frimc* Minister 
of Australia. 

Mr. W alter M’liitc, wiio lias for several years been 
the manage']' ol tlu' ICdinburgli liouse of Messrs 
Oliphants. Limit t'd, has been inadi' a Director of the 
lirm. 

'fliose who are tired of controversy on Naval 
strategy will b(' inb'resled in a new work of a different 
character, by Mr. Sydnc'y .\. ^Moseley, entitled 
“ 'ITic Fh'ct from Within. ” Mr. Moselcj^ after 
being discharged from the Army, obtained a com. 
mission in the R.N.V.R., and obtained such varied 
exp(*riences as gfung down in a super-submarine 
Hying in one of our Zeppelins, bomb-dropping in 
the latest war-plane, and going into action in one 
of the famous “ Hush-hush ” ships. Mr. Moseley 
writes from the point of view of the R.N.V.R. — a 
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Photo tv E. o. Hofti- Mr. Walter Jerrold, 


whos<* new hook, “ DouyUs Jerrold: I)i ani.iiisi and Wii," 
icMewcd in this .N'ninlii i. 

standpoint wJiicli is (jiiito novel and liis book is 
intended to reveal tin* men of tlie old Naw and the 
new Xavy to each oilier and the world at larf.;e. 
It will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston iS: C'o. 

A new novel vvliieh Mr. Sax Rolimer lias almost 
finished is Dope,” a sensational story of J.ondon’s 
Chinatown and tlie prevalence ot tlu* drii'; Inbit. 
It will be published by M(‘ssrs. ('assell. 

The first number of the Koyal Air Loree annual. 
Air Pie,” wall make its appearama* this month 
under the joint editorship of Mr. ( ecil Palmer and 
Mr. W. Kean Seymour. It contains stories and 
poems by Thomas Hardy, If. Ci. Wtdls, John Gals- 
worthy, G. K. Chesterton, Israel Zangwill, Robert 
Hichens, Marie ('orelli, Coulson Kernahan, Jeffery 
Farnol, W. B. Maxwell, H. do Vere Stacpoole, and 
other distinguished authors, and among the numerous 
artists who contribute pictures in colour and black- 
and-white are Sir William Orpen, Frank Brangw'yn, 
Sir John Lavery, Augustus John, Muirhead Bone, 
C. R. W. Nevinson and Will Dyson. Mr. Cecil 
Palmer is one of London’s youngest publishers, 
being still on the riglit side of thirty. Coming of a 
family with long literary and journalistic traditions, 
he served an apprenticeship to Messrs. Sirnpkiii, 


Marshall & Co., where he and his brother, Mr. 
Frederick Palmer, who won the V.C. for an act of 
great bravery in France, worked together. He left 
Simpkin’s to b(Tome manager of the London house 
of Messrs. Foulis, of ICdinburirh ; and some seven 
or eight years ago started as a publisher himself and 
founded the firm of Messrs. Cecil Falmer & Hayward. 

Mr. Frank J. Claringbull has left Messrs. Ward, 
],ock ilv: Co. to found a new publisliing firm, which 
will tradt' as Robt'it Hayes, Limited, with registen*d 
offices at 61, Fleet Street. 1 C(\ 

Tradition and t'hange.” a new collection ol 
literary essays by .\rthui Waugh, will be published 
shortly hy Mc'ssrs. Cliapiiian A' Hall. 

The heroism ot the Mereliant Service in the 
great war is tJie chief theme ot Miss (’. Fox Smitli's 

Rhymes ol tlu' Red hhisign,” wliifh Messrs. 
Hoddei iS: Stoughton a!i‘ publishing immediately. 

A ni‘W^ romaiK'c of London lift* by 1C Lawrenet*. 
“ Such Stuff as Dreams,” is to be j)nl)lished tliis 
spring 1 )\' Mr. John Alurray. 

Messis. Dent annoiint t* “ The* Rh\ ines of Aniot 
Orlaunch,” a collection of huinorons verse about 



Mr. Cecil Palmer. 

From a caricature by H. M. Bateman. 
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Miss Storm Jameson. 


lift' as It is livi‘<l in motor launi lu‘s. 'Flir author. 
Liriitt'iianl (iordon S. Maxwell, K.X.V'.K., lias seen 
iiiuv li native service with tlie J)()V(‘r Patrol, took 
])art in the famous raid on Zeehrn^>;<‘, and was 
mentioned in dis])atelies. 


and in militarv hosjntals at lioine, and by practi- 
tioners who want to avail themselves of the latest 
discoveries which the war lias provided. The 
series of twenty-six volumes (an American edition 
of which is published by Messrs. Appletons) forms 
a comprehensive record of th(^ medicine and surgery 
practised with .such wmiderful results during the 
great war. The live new volumes, edited by 
leading Knglish authoritii*s, are entitled '' Dis- 
abilities of the Locomotor A])])aratus ” ; Electro- 
Diagnosis of War ” ; ** Wounds of the l^leura and 
Lung ” ; *' Mental Disorders of War ” ; and “ Com- 
motions and Eanotions of War.” Mr. W. Stanley 
Murrell, the managta* and secretary of lh(‘ LniverHty 
of London Press, has had long experience as a pub- 
lisher. Tncidiailally, he is well known as a sports- 
man in Kentish circles and was “ skippering ” a 
cricket team when wai was declared, lie resigned 
from this team in 1(114, and joined tlu* hx'al Volun- 
t(‘ers, lateM- transferring into the Special ( onstables. 


Messrs. Jarrold publish an amusing skit on the 
imdliods of some of our (h)\a*rnmt‘nt Departments 
in th(‘ shape of tlu‘ n'gistered pajx'is, minutt‘S and 
correspond(‘nce ot tlu* ” Ministry of State* ('ontrol ” 
(is. jd. net), di'aliiig with the* case of Jonas Kow- 
bottom, ('owket‘p(‘i . and his applic'ation for an 


Miss Storm jamesoti, whose liist novel, '' 'I'lie 
Pot Boils,” is t(j he j)iiblisli<‘(l this month by Messrs, 
('onslabh*, is a nativt* ot Whilb\-, Irom wliicdi pi('- 
tures(|ue town sIk* draws much of her iiisj)iration. 
She has a second novel almost leady. and is also 
engag(*d on a comprehensive* siirve\ ot modern 
Eur(»pean drama. 

The PniveTsity of London Press has a full list ol 
interesting and im])ortant books in jireparation, 
including a series ol historical and l(*gal works on 
” The Law of the Sea,” several of whie h are read\', 
or almost rea(.ly. The volume on ” Thv ])e*e’laration 
<j{ l\iris, a documented study by Sir Francis 

Pigge^tt, has just be*e‘n issued, and ” riie DeKaimen* 
tary History of the Armeel Neutialities, 17M0 iSeio,” 
will be out this iiieiiith, to be* follovve*d bv “ The 
Documentary llistoiy of the French Wars, i/Cij- 
1815,” in two volumes. Other \'olum(*s on the 
principles gov(‘rning the relations of belligeient and 
neutral are well in hand. The same hrni is issuing 
at once Jivi* new vcjiumes in tlu* ” ]\Iilitary Medical 
Manual ” series. This series has been largely used 
by physicians and surgeons on active service abroad 
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oft'u'ial ordt-r for ten hundredweight of cow cake. 
From April to October his letter and the form 
attached to it ate referred from one chief clerk to 
another, to divers assistant secretaries, to the Chief 
Secretary and the Minister, each sending it back, 
or on to somebody else, and each entering a sug- 
gestion or objection or query on the growing min- 
utes, or glancing into side issues such as the habits 
of cattle, whether it is better they should be fat oi- 
lcan, Mr. Dallymore proposing that a Special ( oni- 
mission should be set up to decide on these and 
other points before the cow cakes are granted, 
and hinting that he will shortly be free to undertake 
the secretaryship of it. l^rom time to time the 
unfortunate Mr. J^owbottom writes an urgent letter 
of reminder, pleading tliat the cows are starving, 
and when at long last it is decided to send him a 
series of questions as to himself and his need of the 
cake, and 14, 000, 000 special forms have been printed 
to this end, the one forwarded to Mr, Rowbottom 
is returned with ribald and satirical replies, and on 
further inquiry it turns out he has lost interest in 
the matter as his cows have now “ snuffed it." 
It is excellent fooling, but might do more good 
than a tract if it were distributed freely in the right 
quarter. 


No reference book has become more generally 
indispensable than Who’s Who,” the lyig volume 
of which (ios. net. A. & C. Black) runs to two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty pages and con- 
tains the addresses and tabloid biographies of some 
twenty-sev(m thousand men and women who have 
risen to distinction of one sort or another in public 
life. 


From Messrs, A. tK: C. Black conies also the 
is.sue of “ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book,” 
edited by (T F. Mitton (;,s. bd. net), an invaluable 
directory for the free-lance contributor in particulur, 
containing as it does, complete lists of Britisli, 
American and C olonial publishers, magazines and 
newsfxipers, with details of the various kinds of work 
required by them, information concerning royaltit;-., 
copyrights, dramatic writing, music publishers, how 
to correct proofs, and the hundred and one things 
that make it the authors’ and artists’ most service- 
able Enquire Within upon ever\ thing. 


'ritl<‘-pagi* and Index to \'ol. LIV. will be given 
with next month’s Bookman. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


P erhaps some of us are tcmipled to whittle down 
the greatness of the \’iclorian Tennyson because 
wc have no (h^orgian poet who does not s(Tm rather 
small by comparison with him. Possibly for tlu* same 
reason wc have Ixnm generous in sujiplying with more 
than respectable reputations quite a iiumbtT of the 
Georgians who are graceful enough artiticers but, being 
short of material, say nothing in particular though they 
say it very well ; or who, having little skill in the art, 
pose as rebels against tradition and disguise their lack 
of thought and technique in pretentiously eccentric 
forms of utterance. Mr. Lyon Phelps touches on that 
absence of imaginative and emotional quality from 
many of our present-day poets of distinction in “ The 
Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century” 
(New York : Dodd, Mead) ; and in another American 
book, “The Path on the Rainbow”- -an admirable 
anthology of songs and chants from the Indians of 
North America (New York: Boni & Liveright) — Miss 
Mary Austin says a true word about those new old- 
fashioned poseurs who fancy they are doing an original 
thing when they write more or less in Whitman's manner, 
but without his philosophy or breadth of vision to atone 
for their rhymelcss, mctreless crudity. A reading of 
what was written by those aboriginal bards of America 


enables you to appreciate Miss Austin’s remark that our 
latter day ” vers librists ” are really only beginning 
" just about where the last Medicine Man left off.” 

In the circumstances, it is strange and yet not alto- 
gether strange that so true a poet as Ronald Campbell 
Mactu* should be less talked of nowadays than are many 
who are not his peers. He dot;s not belong to the new 
group ; he lias never belonged to any grouj), and so 
has missed the impetus and advertisement that accrue 
to one who attacks the reading world in that sort of 
massed formation. When his first book made its ap- 
pearance (” Granite Dust.’* Kegan Paul, 1892) Henley, 
William Watson and John Davidson were in the ascend- 
ant ; the Bodley Head w^as a nest of singing bir^ls ; and 
among such competitors he was crowned with praise 
by Andrew Lang, William Sharp, and other such leading 
critics of that day. John Davidson himself, who was 
not given to easy eulogy, wrote, in reviewing it, ” had 
Mr. Macfie called his book ‘ Diamond Dust * it would 
not have unfitly described much that is splendid in it.” 
Following this, after a longish interval, came his “ New 
Poems” (John Lane, 1904), which contains some of his 
finest lyrics and justifies those who from the first had 
singled him out as a poet in idea and feeling as well as 
an artist in phrase and form. Later he published his 
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romantic play, " Vladimir'’ ; a stately, impressive ode 
on the Titantic disaster ; an ode that is rich and 
rough” with jewelled imagery on tlu^ qiuitercenteiuiry 
of Aberdeen University ; and, last year, the most am- 
bitious of his odes, “War” (John Murray), which for 
scope and depth of thought and sustained imaginative 
power is one of tlie most memorahh* pot'ins tin' war 
has yet inspired. 

These, and a new collection of vitsc whicli Mr. Murray 
has in preparation, n'present the sum of Mr. Maclic^’s 
poetical work, but by no means the limit of his activities 
or his total contribution to 
literature, b'or he is not 
one of the fortunate few 
who can withdraw from the 
stress of ordinary life and 
devote themselves e\clusi\'i Jy 
to the service ol the Muses. 

By piofession Mr. Maihe i*- 
a doctor of medicine. 'I'he 
greater part ol his time has 
been taken up in thc^ pra(' 
tice of that profession; most 
even of his writings hav(‘ 
been in prose and com'erned 
with scientilic research and 
the art of liealing. m 
addition to nunn'ious ('ssav^^ 
oi\ sue] I adijec ts, lie lias 
published bocjks on “ The 
komance of .Medicine” 

(t'assell, 1907) : ” Aiu and 

llealth ” (Met linen, looo) . 

" Science, Matter and Ini 
mortality” (Williams <S: .\or- 
gate, 1900) ; ” H ci edity . 

Evolution and \ italisin ” 

(Bristol : W right Sons. 

1912) ; and ” The Art ot 
Keeping W’cU” (('assell. 
i()i8). Add two volumes ot 
“ Fairy Tales for Old and Young,” writlcn in collabora- 
tion with Lady Margaret Sackville, and you liave tlie 
tale of his books complete. 

An Aberdonian born and bred. Mi. Machc is on ins 
father’s side of W'est Highland origin, and distinctly 
Celtic in temperament, he was educated at the liiii 
versity of Aberdeen — that ” (iraiiite I niversity ” he 
honoured with such love and loyalty in liis quater- 
centenary ode : 

" Eternity was author of tliy plan . 

The fire-mist, and the sun, and earth, and man 
Joined in thy making. Yea, by liie^aiid thought 
The graAous gi an it& miracle was wiought. 

And now thou art full grown, 

Full-leaved, fulbhlown- • 

An encriiiite, 

Stately and white, 

A lily made of stone- - 
A torch tliat flares across tlie night 
Of the Unknown — 

The spindle and the loom of light 

An altar and a tlirone - 

A temple where the feet of truth may fare — 

A peak where wisdom may be set on high, 

Under a cloudless sky. 

In Alpine air." 


As a student Mr. Mactie was President of the Uni* 
versity Literary Society and a member of the Students’ 
Kepresentati\ e rouiicil. Always a lover of books and 
keenly interested in poetry, he was so far from resem- 
bling the orthodox poet that he went in considerably 
for athletics, playing Football, competing in half-mile 
and two inih' hiirdh' raci'S, and frequently refreshed 
himself by walking more than forty miles in a day. 
When hi‘ was nineteen he took his M.A. degree, and 
presently went a juiinu'v round the world, spending 
nine months in Xew Zealand, wluue ho dug for gold 

without raising a fortune. 

riiere.ifter he travelled 
(Xteiisively : jmssed two 
winters in Egypt, visited 
( aiiada, America, the Cape, 
and sojourned in divers 
European cities. Since gra- 
duating in medicine he has 
specialised in diseases of the 
hiiig, and h.is ])c(mi K<»sideiit 
MiMi('al Olliccr at various 
sanatoria in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Tencrijfe. 

In his scientific works Mr. 
Macfn* interprets the won- 
ders of the universe ami 
the mysteiies of the human 
organism with the knowledge 
ol th(‘ seieutist and, as often 
as his themes lend themselves 
to such treatment, with the 
insight and imaginative 
suggestion of the poid. lie 
vviites a lucid, virile prose 
and, having that great and 
oltcn loolishly underrated 
gift, a p()j)ular style, knows 
how to make learned and 
somctiiiu's abstruse subjects 
understandable and interest- 
ing to leadia^^ who ma\’ not have been students 
tiu-m. ’ file Romance c)l Medicine” is none the 
less true to the facts of medical discovery because it 
is s«> written as to be a fascinating story. ” Heredity. 
Evolution and \ italism ” discusses with the same 
simplicity and cliarin of manner old and new theories 
and the tn^nd and signilieance of modern research 
in these perplexing matteis. "Air and Health” is 
deeply leariii‘d in questions of hygiene, and drives its 
facts home with carefully prepared statistics ; but 
“ The* Art of Keeping W’ell ” is a hook in which the man 
in the stieet may tinrl jdeasure as well as guidance ; it 
combim^s medical km^wledgt* with practical common 
sense, and qualilit‘S the two wath the tolerant wisdom 
of the man of the world who makes allowance for the 
fact that then* may be compensating virtues in a bad 
habit and that nothing is bad and nothing good for 
everybody. 1 am inclined to rank as the most masterly 
of these books “Science, Matter and Immortality,” 
as enlightening and ably written an exposition of the 
origin of life 1 have ever read ; it unfolds subtly and 
brilliantly the story of those theories of the genesis of 
man which have been superseded or absorbed by the 
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theory of evolution. Mr. Maefie is no materialist ; he 
does not close the gate against the hope of humanity, 
but believes that “ concenved aright, science must always 
li‘ad to belief in the unseen and to hoj3e of immortality ” ; 
the ('ssence of his philosophy is that “ after all, no 
analytic knowledge of a rose or a star can surpass tlie 
rose itself or the star itself’' ; and “ better let a man 
giv(‘ all his time to selling groceries if he win thereby 
the means of winning love, and a home and childn'ii, 
than give all his time to th(‘ problems of life and fail 
to live.” 

If he has surrende red to science much that was meant 
for poetry, his bread has not been cast in vain upon the 
waters. As a po('t, no less than as a scientist, he probes 
beneath the surface lor the soul and meaning of things : 
he has found sun, stars, earth and man the more pro- 
foundly wonderful the fartluM' he has searclu'd into the 
secret of their origin and functions ; and the stupemdous 
truths of evolution, marv(‘llous and mysterious beyond 
any tale of magic that was ever told. ar(‘ to him the 
very stujf of poetry and have \ ielded him dreams and 
high imaginings that he fashum^ to music and beauty 
in the loftiest of his verse. 

Not that he is always moving on those heights ; he 
finds inspiration as readily in th(^ passions, (Miiotions and 
homely experiences that are comimui to all of us -in 
love, when he writes such charming lyrics as that which 
opens with : 

“ If I wen? Sleep 
With scythe to reap, 
hike failed liowers, 

The weary hours 
Of withered day 
If I were Sleej) 

W'ith dreiiTTis 0> keep 
And give away. • . . ” 

or as ” You and I,” which is as quaintly fanciful as an 
Elizabtdhan song : 

*' I am tlie JCarth and you the Sea ; 

Against my rocks your bdlows roll. 

And Hood with surging melcKly 

The silent caverns of my soul ...” 

he finds it in remembrance, as in the lines to Janu's 
Mathieson, where he tells of the strange island on which 
he found again the Hopes, Sorrows and M(‘morit*s of his 
past ; in all th(' motley cares and joys, and doubts and 
faith that are the warp and woof of human life. His 
pity is for the sufftTing and the poor, though he has 
seen that : 

“ between the slough of life, 

J^etween the gutters of the meaner strccds. 

And the far summits of the World’s succi'ss. 

Are silent battlefields where souls arc made.” 

He recognises that individual pain is of no moment in 
the vast scheme of things, that no good comes except by 
strife and vicissitude, yet he feels : 

“ It is so ca.sy to condole, 

Sitting amid your golden hoards. 

With your poor drunken brothei’s soul 
Coffined between the sandwich boards.” 

With this large sympathy and breadth of vision he 
bares, in his latest ode, ” \\ ar,” the inner sigoificance 


of Armageddon, and reveals it, not as a ruinous 
catastrophe, but as part of the natural order of evolution, 
part of the age-long struggle of man out of the depths 
towards the heights, of the universal conflict between 
the elements of good and evil. He looks back into the 
night of time, and sees the earth moulded by lire and 
wind and frost, till the iron ice melting filled the world's 
enormous hollows with the sea : 

.\nd softly round the ledge.s of the land 
'rhe surf went fumbling like a lover’s hand 
heeling with wistful wonder 
\ living he.iTt thereunder ...” 

then in the briny mud flickered sparks of green that were 
to burgeon into ” granaries of autumn gold,” and give 
birth to th(' songs of birds, to th(' " mighty harmonies of 
human siicerh,” to ” living hands of flesh, and blood,, 
and bone.” So, through the slow ct*nturi(‘S, new forms 
being boin ” faster Uian (h'ath could kill,” lifi‘ clothi'il 
the world with beauty, and man, at last, rose from the. 
dust * 

“ And still life canu* of (loath, and of jiain. 

And still, as Man his fellow -mort.ils slew. 
l.ik(' a red rose, waiered with bloody rain. 

The human spiiil grew' 

r.r(*w' in the depth and height of its desire, 
firew' as the luirlh had grown amid the lire. ’ 

And wlu'n hi‘ comes to ])icture the horrors and agonies 
of th(‘ war, he dot's not vision it as a lapse into barbarism, 
blit as an inevitable conlimianci' of the iniglily conllicl 
of forces through which man and the spirit of man were 
hammered into (‘xistc'nce, and liavt' I'volvt'd : 

” Hodios and souls troni a furnace came, and lo in a furnaie 
.still 

Wai is moulding the hum. in Ix'art, smf’lting the human 
w'ill. 

Things of fhe .spiiil, things ol the mind, tlu'.se are tlie 
things at stake, 

Xot bodies only but faiths and (‘rt'eds tlie boiiih and the 
bullet break. . . 

These arc not swonh but living souls that clash in tlie 
trendies tliere, 

.\ot battle-planes but battle-dreams that light in the 
a/ lire an . 

I'onlish may be oiir vvar-desires, blundering, blind oiii 
amis, 

Hut still the shoddy and sham ol lile aie binned in the 
battle-flames. 

Hy tempest, by hre, by talons and teeth, by w;ir, and 
disease and lust 

The hand of Heath and the hand of Life Jiave wrought 
at C)ur w'ondious dust, 

Jbit ever above, the hand of Love our destiny coiilrols. 

Moulding to beauty and to ^Iruth our bodies and our 
souls.” 

Even through all the aiiei(*nt ravages of Tamerlane, 
Attila, and the ruthless warriors of antiquity. •' eternally 
man’s spirit grew,” and still the power beyond us : 

” Keeping a walcli and ward, 

Shapes man’s immortal soul by man's own foolish 
sword . ' ’ 

Mr. Maefie has gone from strength to strength ; his 
latest book i.s also his best ; and 1 am not surprised that 
critics here and across the Atlantic have spoken of this. 
Ode as the greatest poem of the war. 


A. St. J. a. 


THE READER. 


JOHN RUSKIN, 1819-1900. 

Hy Gf.okge Sampson. 


T he first centenary of a writer’s birth is the first 
real day of reckoning for him. It is something, 
indeed, if he can achieve his century witiiout oblivion. 
To be talked about after a hundred years is a kind of 
provisional immortality, ratified or cancelled at the 
next anniversary. The first centenary means the first 
disinterested ciiticism. Our great man’s death will 
have evoked no more than the usual obituary amenities 
amounting generally to solemn assertions lliat the de- 
ceased was as good as everybody else, if not rather better. 
By the first centenary we have grown cooler and can take 
a less palpitating view of his accomplishment. In the 
case of Knskin, the coolness is almost sun* to take 
the form of a melancholy assurance that his influence 
is not what it was. That may be entirely true and yet 
undistressing. The influence of John Kuskin may have 
diminished and still be more powerful than (say) the 
influence of Samuel Butler, which has increased. The 
only person whose influencci is sure to be: steady is one 
who never liad any. 

Ruskin was bound to lose much of his direct influence 
by the very nature of his work. It was all propaganda 
— propaganda more purple than a whole college of 
cardinals could create, and the inevitable fact about 
propaganda, even the purplist, is that the more effective 
it is the less effective it will be. The preacher of a n'‘W 
doctrine will affect his own contemporaries ; but it is 
tliey, not he, who will convert the nc.vt generation. 
The next generation, in fact, may absoib all lh(i doctrine 
without knowing the 
preacher, whose work wlun 
they do encijunter they may 
be apt to call stale, because > 
they knew it all before. ! 

Who fished the murox iij) 
d(*esn’t trouble them. 

Thus to-day we are all 
in many ways Ruskinian 
whether we know it or not. 

That Turner is the greatest 
of English artists and one, 
of the greatest artists of tlie 
world is a fact we accept 
so unquestR)ningly from 
tradition, that we forget the 
tradition was created f.jr us 
by Ruskiii’s courageous and 
untiring championship. 

Thackeray could write a 
fine appreciation of ** The 
Fighting T6meraire ” as long 
ago as 1839 i 

easier to admire the 
T^m^raire in 1839 than 
Rain, Steam and Speed " 
in 1844. And we are 


indebted to Kuskin not merely for th(i establishment of 
Turner’s rejmlation, but for the very c.xistencc of many 
lovely sketches, which he snatched indignantly out of the 
damp vaults in which official indifference was placidly 
leaving them to rot. Wherever upon the dingy walls 
of our galleries there gleams the magic light of Turner’s 
sea and sky, there shines, too, some influence of the 
writer whos(^ passionate and fire-shot prose first taught 
us “ to behold the light and whence it flows," and see 
it all with joy. 

In the older realms of art, as well, we are still the 
disciples of Kuskin we still admire the pictures lie first 
taught us to like ; tliough whether wc like them for the 
reasons he gave is another matter. It may be objected 
that his art criticism was bad in essence, in that it was 
literary and not pictorial ; he setm.d to transpose pic- 
tures into prose, and to offer the paraphrase rather tlian 
the picture to our admiration. The objection is worth 
considering, but being fitter for a treatise than an article 
we pass it by. The important point is tliat he really did 
make jieople look at pictures and try to like Fra Angelico 
better than Guido Kcni. To measure what he effected 
turn to the book ot another writer and painter, who 
lived almost exactly a century before him — the admirable 
Sir Joshua ; and having glanccitl through the once famous 
" Discourses," turn m^xt to a catalogue of the Arundel 
Socic*ty’s prints, produced and published under the 
direct insjuration of Rnskin’s teaching. You will find 
srarc( ly a point of contact. The practice of Reynolds 

lortunatcly rested upon 
surer foundation than his 
theory, for the " Discourses" 
arc now little mon. than a 
museum of bad opinions ; 
the pictures remain. As you 
turn Sir Joshuc^’s pages, llie 
names you find constantly 
recurring are Raphael, 
Jlirhelangcilo, Salvator Rosa, 
Maratti, Le Sueur, Poussin, 
and the (.-arracci, especially 
Ludovico, who in certain 
respects is described as near 
perfection. Veronese and 
Tintorct arc damned with 
faint praise, and Titian 
praised with faint damns. 
Among the inferior artists 
of " Gothic rudeness," from 
whom, however, something 
may be learned, as long as it 
is " wrought np and polished 
10 elegance,” arc Albert 
Diircr and Lucas van Leyden. 
Never a word of Botticelli, 
Fra Angelico, Filippo and 
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Filippino Lippi, Gliirlandajo, Luini, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
Carpaccio, and so forth, Hazlitt, who was travelling the 
ntw world of picture galleries in Italy and England when 
the infant Ruskin was still rapturously gazing at water- 
carts Iropi his Bloomsbury windows, manages to get at 
times surprisingly near to modern preferences in his \agor- 
ous notes and criticisms ; but his immediate influence was 
not great ; and it is due to Ruskin that nowadays none 
but millionaires can buy Carpaccio and that the Carracci 
arc two a penny. In short, before Ruskin the general 
view WAS that Italian art began with Raphael and 
Michelangelo ; since Ruskin the general view is that 
Italian art ended with Raphael aud Michelangck). 
The Pre-Raphaelite painters, now everybody’s posses- 
sion, were discovered for us by Ruskin : and in that 
resjHict his influence, though it be dead, yet lives. 

The name reminds us inevitably of the modern English 
painters who called themselves *' PiL-Raphaelites.” In 
their work, and its oHsjaing the “ iEsthctic ” cult, we 
can sec the. infliuMico of J^uskin working in unforeseen, 
not to say startling channels, which, however, being in 
the nature of backwaters, we will not at the moment 
follow. Nor shall v\e attempt any discussion of Ruskin’s 
general doctrine in the arts. Two sentencc.^i, however, 
may be quoted as food for reflection. The first is a simple 
definition : " The art of man is the expression of his 


rational and disciplined delight in the forms and laws of 
the creation of which he form? part.” Like all definitions 
of the indefinable this is interesting as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and quite useless as a test of fact. You can 
judge a tendency by it, but not a picture. It did not 
avail Ruskin himself, for it led him to a depreciation of 
Whistler, which can perhaps be forgiven him, and a 
depreciation of Rembrandt, wldch cannot. The other 
sentence I wish to quote is one whose wisdom should 
be a law' to all our criticism when it is confronted by 
some new thing : 

“ Men of perfect genius are known in all centuries by 
their perfect respect to all law, and love of past tradition ; 
their work in the world is never innovation, but new 
creation ; without distiiibing for an instant the founda- 
tions which were laid of old time.” 

There is more in this sentence than may meet the eye 
at first. It applies to tlu; arts that principle of “ conser- 
vative innovation ” which l^agehot had already indicated 
as a niicessary condition of stable evolution in the world 
of goveiiiment. There are no Melchizedecs in art. True 
art must have a genuine genealogy. 

The first volume of " Modern Painters” was almost 
contemporary with the later “ Tracts for the Times.” 
To say that Ruskin contributed to the Catholic Revival 
would bi* true only in a vague and questionable sense ; 

for Ruskin, religious as he always 
w'as, never taught the religion of 
theologians, whether Low or High, 
Wee or Free. It would be nearer 
the mark to say that he helped 
to mitigate and sweeten our 
Protestantism. Into the thorny 
thicket of religious (or r a t li v. r 
theologicaJ) contru\crsy 1 liavc no 
intention and no qualilicatum to 
enter. Th(^ sim])le fact, however, 
is that the historic religion of 
EiirojM; is not the religion of Pro- 
b'stant sectarianism : nay, more, the 
historic religion of this country is 
not t h religion of Protestant 
sectarianism. ( )bscr ve, the 
siijMJriority of one to tlie otlier as 
a depository of tnith and a guide to 
life do(.s nut at the moment concern 
us. The j)oint is, that European 
history cannot be understood from 
the angle of Protestant s(^ctarianism ; 
and, as Ruskin cam to recognise — 
he, brought up in the straitest of 
• Evangelical homes jamd destined by 
his mother to become an E\'angelical 
clergyman, even, if possible, an 
Evangelical bishop — ^European art 
cannot bo understood from the angle 
of Protestant sectarianism. We are 
now so listed to a^ larg<T view that 
we liave almost forgotten past 
antagonisms ; but witli ” Prastcrita ” 
to exhibit the narrowdy religious 
home in its best aspects and “ The 
Way of All Flesh” to exhibit aspects 
less plCttSing, we may perhaps 
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appreciate what Ruskin and 
others accomplished in widen- 
lilig the national view. His 
own first notions of worship 
were derived from a chapel 
in Walworth ; and so it is 
appropriate that his final 
revolt should have come at 
a Waldensian chapel in Turin, 
where a congregation of 
nineteen or twenty pallid, 
stunted folk congratulated 
themselves on being the 
elect of Italy. The contrast 
between their pitiful sterility 
and the teeming life without 
- vital life of man and glow- 
ing life of art, completed 
his own emancipation from 
obstructive religion, and in 
that book he read no more. 

In “ C’hilde Harold,'* Byron, 
so much admired by Kiiskin, 
liad written ior England the 
first and l)cst guide-book to 
Europe. Ruskin continued the tradition. ]*enotrating 
t(j tlui respectable ciixhis where; Byron would have; 
la‘i;n susjiected, Kuskin’s influence served to Mediter- 
raneanisc our rather provincial island. Carlyle tri(;d 
(and fortunately failed) to Balthise it. 

Kuskin’s insistence; upon art as a mode of wholesome 
individual and natuinal lih; led him more and more to a 
preoccupation with social <|ueslions. It seems to me im- 
possible to distinguish between Kiiskin’s lesthetics and 
his economics. The kind of art he desidtu ated must I -c the 
product of till kind ot cc innmuily he ili‘-id(Tated. The 
righteous ])olity he vision(;d would natur ally cx])ress its 
rational and^Jisciplined delight ” in Tlu' arts and crafts 
he so pas- 
sionately 
praised. 

'Ihcre were 
not t w o 
R u s k i n s . 

Like 1 1 1 c 
R(;piiblic he 
was one and 
indivisible. 

W h e n h e 
died, nearly 
twenty years 
ago, thci» 
w'as a ten- 
dency ot the 
post-mortem 
panegyrists 
to excuse his 
social doc- 
trines as the 
excesses of a 
weakening 
mind, and to 
declare that 
his teaching 


must be wrong because he died 
almost in despair at his failure. 
That he died despairing of his 
faith rather seems to prove he 
was right. It is rarely given 
to great teachers to see thiir 
gospel triumph. If they leave 
as many disciples as will fill 
an upper room there is hope 
for the world. That his 
power of self-control grew 
weak at tlie end is undeniable. 
But then control was never his 
strong point, and there seems 
to me much more of it in 
‘ Fors ( lavigera ” of the 
seventies than in " Modem 
Painters of the forties. 
Right from the first Ruskin let 
himself go at a wild pace, and 
at the very last he couldnT 
stop himself ; but this was 
a defect of temper rather 
than of intellect. He was 
but mad nor-nor-west ; when 
the wind was southerly, he knew a fact from a fallacy. 
It is in the riotous opul(;nce and extravagance of 
“ Mod(;rn Painters ” that can discern the excesses 
of ciii impfrions temper, rather than in the patient 
argument and quiet beauty of Unto This Last,” the 
finely disciplined prosi. and matter of ” Fors ” or the 
charming garrulity of ” Pneterit'i.’* 

His dogmatism is of course uTuscapablc. Our fathers 
of the mid-Victorian perii)d had much to endure from 
their men of letlus. Were then; ever people more 
riithl(;ssly j>reachcd at — by Emerson, by Arnold, 
by Ruskin, by C'aiiyli; ? Even the- poets wouldn’t 
let them alone, and indeed were liked the better 

for their 
preaching. 

( a r 1 y 1 e 
s i m p 1 
bawled and 
ranted, and 
is now pay- 
i n g t Ji e 
penalty. The 
Oeiitl(‘man 
C onimone r 
of Christ 
(Tiurch was 
t o o refined 
to bawl ; but 
he was often 
petulant and 
peevish. 
There never 
was such a 
consisten t 
laudator of 
times past. 
A belief that 
whatever is 
is right 



John Ruskin. 

Drawn by (;eorRr Richmond, R.A. 



Phthi by Fnd 4 rici, uMjtr. RusKin and Holman Hunt. 
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cannot be called wholesome ; a belief that whatever 
is is wrong must be called even less wholesome, 
especially when coupled with an equally film belief 
that whatever was going to be could only be de- 
scribed in language that would melt the type it was set 
in. Trains were ever Ruskin’s pet abomination - travel 
of course being limited to those who, out of the profits 
from good sherris sack, could afford to roll through 
Europe in a travelling chariot with four post horses. It 
is a pity he didn’t live to see the touring automobile and 
the tube train. (George Eliot, by the way, foresaw a 
time when we should be hurled through tubes instead of 
carried on the coach-roads.) He declan.d that modern 
dancers could not dance, and that modern singers could 
not sing like the performers he had known. By a 
singular coincidence all the sincere artists had perished 
with those he met in early years, their successors being 
invariably persons moved by some ignoble vanity. He 
sneered at people because they would not climb moun- 
tains, and when they did climb sneered at thorn for turn- 
ing mountains into greasy poles. He sneered at the 
crowds that went up the Rigi and sneered at the crowds 
that didn’t go up the Dole. It is possible, by the way, 
that the merry winter sportsmen who spend their 
Christmas holidays ski ing at St. Cergucs could teach 
Ruskin something about the D 61 c, for it is certain that 
he never .saw the view from it in mid winter. 

But lhe<c are mere trifles. RuskinS aiithonty is not 
diminished by any singularity in his views of the singers 
of yesterday and the day before. That he concernccl 
liimself at all with such matters is rather endearing than 
repelling —it exhibits the Prophet of Brantwood as j ust a 
very human old gentleman instead of a flawless inhuman 
prig. His feelings may have been at times erratic, but 
his great heart was in the right place. And, till the 
end, there was little the matter with his head. His later 
publications are in nearly all resi)ects liis best. As a tract 
for the times Fors Clavigera is almost miraculously 
apposite. It begins with the Germans in France and 
travels through nearly all our ^jrcsent discontents. Its 
first number was issued nearly fifty years ago, but there 
can be few books so valuable to so many people at the 
presjent moment. It will open our eyes and clear our 
heads. The nations of Euroj)e are sick, some sick almost 
to death ; and we are come into this danger because we 
hayp followed evil and pretended that it was good. The 
apostles of profits, who arc ready to sell anything or any- 
body for thirty pieces of silver, arc still vehement in their 
old doctrine that the main rule of life is to take .the 


cash and let the credit go, although the world is in ruins 
because we have followed them. As long as this is the 
national creed, the national life will be discreditable. 
For the prevalent moral sickness of states there is no 
panacea. What is needed is a wholestme regimen of life. 
Ruskin offers no panacea, and tells us plainly that there 
is none. The righteous nation will be made righteous 
simply by righteousness. In the next world we may be 
justified by faith ; in this world we are justified also by 
works. That, in effect, is his message, and he delivers 
it with unwearied patience, emphasis and iteration. 
If he desj)aired, it was not because his teaching was 
false, but because his hearers were indifferent, and 
hurried smiling to their destruction. England had need 
of Ruskiii’s influence when he wrote ; she never needed 
it more than now. 

Humanity was alw^ays his passionate concern. IJis 
standing (piarrcl with professors of the Dismal Science 
(or theirs with him) arose i)reciscly because he would 
introduce the human factor (which they ignored) into all 
economic teaching, because he insisted on reckoning 
national prosperity in units of happiness instead of 
wealth, and because he demanded that 
economic theory must relate to the very world that 
is the world and not be left pinnacled dim in the in- 
tense inane. Poor Sis-^y Jnpe was by anticipation 
a disciple of Ruskin when she rejected the facts of 
Gradgrind and McChoakumchild, and thought of 
the starving j}eople rather than of the percentage 
of starvation. No two men could be less alike 
than Cobbett and Ruskin ; yet in their crusade 
against commercialism they were brothers in arms — 
the one foreseeing the evil, the other having seen it. 
Dickens, greatest of creative artists since Shakespeare, 
the magnanimous, faulty, noble, vulgar Dickens - vulgar 
as the mother tongue is vulgar and com-mon as the Book 
of (‘oniinon Prayer is common— was not more passion- 
ately indignant at man’s humanity to man, more 
fearless in denouncing national hypocrisy, or more 
courageous in demanding hope and life for the poor 
victims of our commercial triumphs, than this professor 
of the Fine Arts, who refused a life of case and luxury, 
disdained sentiment and popularity, and became a 
voice crying in the wilderm^ss, preaching not merely that 
we must repent, but that wc must bring forth works meet 
for rcptmtance, a prophet sometimes perverse, petulant, 
shrill and excessive, but always unfaltering, unflattering, 
undeviating and undismayed. In letters of gold let us 
write him as one who loved his fellow men. 

f 


THE WITTIEST MAN IN LONDON.* 

By Richard Whiteing. 


T he man, once hailed as above by an enthusiastic 
admirer, could manifestly have been no other 
than Douglas Jerrold. Ihes^ two substantial volumes 
now devoted to his memory may be described as a 
tribute of filial piety, in the nature of the worship of 
ancestors. They arc dedicated " To the descendants 
of Douglas Jerrold, grandchildren, great* grandchildren, 

• ** Douglas Jerrold.” By Walter Jerrold. ifis.net. (Hol- 
der & Stoughton.) 


and great-great-grandchildren (upwards of fifty in 
number).” One volume perhaps might have sufficed, 
not for lack of matter, but only because, in this busy 
age, those who read insist on running at the same time. ^ 
And there is one other consideration— the Jerrolds have 
done bravely from 1803, when the hero of the piece was 
bom. The youngest, or thereabouts, to date, has just 
made a promising start in literature ; and her father, the 
author of the work, inherits almost in full measure the 
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great ancestor's gift of punning repartee. It is a sort 
of clan of faculty in kindred arts, and it seems quite 
natural to think of them in the plural. They are The 
Jerrolds, and there an end. One branch formed an old 
theatrical family, Scottish on the mother's sirlc, and, as 
Douglas, one of licr sons bore her maiden name. 

Like Pope, he may be said to have " lisped in numbers.’ ' 
Ke wrote his iirst play at sixteem, and tins in very 
adverse circumstances and with nothing on the other 
side but his indomitable will. Moreover, it was a success, 
and this not in London only, but in Paris where it 
appeared in a translation, and with eriual or greater good 
fortune. Tlu? French rarely borrowed from us in those 
days, though our authors in vogue almost lived upon 
them, and thought it no shame. At nineteen he. had 
several pieces to his ertidit, among them a dramatised 
version of a Waverley novel, (-oi)yright was a joke at 
that time — to all but the authors. He was then at 
case in a printer’s office, when? Phelps was reader, each 
(iducating himself in his miscalled leisure hours for a 
career. The former learncid Latin and Italian in this 
way. His earnings with the pen were wretched ; no 
wonder he had scant love for managers. Ho parted 
with four plays, all produced, for twenty pounds, when 
he was but two-and-twenty. Yet in the interval he had 
the pluck to marry a girl whom he had chosen for his 
wife at eighteen as " the only she." The fates seem to 
have beem tickled into tenderness by a sense of the joke ; 
and in 1832 they gave him an idea for a comic paper. 
Punch in London^ suggested by the production, a month 
earlier, of Figaro in London, under the editorship of 
Gilbert di Beckett. Punch in London soon vanished 



Douglas Jerrold. 1645. 

Fri)»n un etching' by Kninev Meadows. 

From “ DoukUs Jerrold ' Duimatlst and Wit/' by Walter Jerrold 
(ilodder & Stoughton). 


from both the metropolis and from the universt?, but exception. They all had the d(.‘mocratic bias, the desire 
there was still a germ of promise in one part of the title. to promote thr greatest happiness of the greatest number 

In 1841, under other ownersliip and other management, by touching the sjuings of laughter or of tears. Nothing 

PwncA pure and simple saw the light, and Jerrold received could surpass tin variety and the good fortune of their 

a cordial invitation to join the staff. This gave him his experience of life and character. They could hobnob 

great opportunity, and some of his best work, including with the cobbler in his stall, or with the best of his 

the exquisite " Story of a Feather," was done for the customers. At the same time, their preference, for the 

new paper. Its success was not far to seek. It was standpoint, was that middle class into which most of 

staffed by a band of joyous Bohemians who had seen life them were born— mainly a middle class without guile, 

in the most ample and generous sense of both the terms. Hence the question : " Why is Punch not so good as it 

Even Thackeray, with Ins better social start, was no used to be ? " still carries the paradoxical answer, 

'* It never was." It had its golden age ; 
and qiticquid agunt homines was its rule of life. 
An age of iron which has supervened — ^to say 
nothing of the dash of brass between— ^has 
given us a staff perislung of in-breeding in 
Bayswater flats, and with the minor pro- 
prieties of gentility alike for its religion and 
its fun. Tile note (with its due limitations 
111 decenc > ) must ever be : Who cares ? To 
see the diftcreiicc we have only to compare 
the (handle lectures of Jerrold, the inventor of 
the gir.re, and "The Naggletons" designed 
mu ell later as its substitute, by a more 
fastidious writer for a more fastidious age. 

Jerrold, as we have seen, began as a 
dramatist, and in that line he produced some 
sixty odd plays. Among them was his version 
of " Paul Pry in which he had other writers 



West Lodge. Douglae Jerrold*s Home 
at Putney Lower Common. 

From m photo by A. S. £. Achermiinn, B.Sc. Token in 1910, ohortly before the demolition. 
From ** Douglts Jerrold." by Woher Jerrold (Hodder & Stoughton). 


as rivals, or pirates at their own sweet will. 
His " Black-eyed Susan " suffered much in 
this way. A single one of these or of " The 
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Ront Day,” duly protected 
by law, would have brought 
athucnce to its author. The 
rest, good, bad or indifferent, 
ranged over the whole field 
of fife and manners, from 
” Thomas a Bccket ” down to 
” Mr. Peppercorn at Home,” 
or " Bamfylde Moore Carew,” 

King of t h c Beggars, to 
” Vidoeq ” the French Police 
Spy. ” Black-cycd Susan,” 
w'hich owed its titli^ to a song 
in ” The IJeggar’s Opera,” 
was a failure at first, until it 
found its hour and its man 
with T. P. Cooke in the cast. 

Then it \^as a fortune for the 
actor and for the managii- 
ment. Yet the aiitlior^had t(' 
be content with sixty pounds, 
screwed u]j to sevcmiy by his 
selling the copyright. The 
piece was true to nature all 
through, from the manners to 
the pathos, for one of his 
episodes of experience was a 
long term at sea. Tiring at 
length of these starvation 
wages, he started The ShilUnf^ 

Magazine, a portent in that 
day both for quality and 
quantity. It was a brilliant idea, but its projector 
was n(»t a man of business, and it died th(! death 
in its infancy. This w^as followed by a brief return 
to the drama (1845) and a year later by his sub- 
editorsliip of the Daily Netes, then just starting with 
Charles Dickens in command. Within three weeks the 
chief had quitted his editorial chair ” tired to death, and 
quite worn out ” ; and in about three months Jerrold 
had followed Ids example. Then, but only after a long 
interval, came another bite at journalism ^ Lloyd's, 
Years before that appeared he had projected a paper on 
much the same lines, on his own account, from which he 
could thunder the Liberal and Radical creed, then in 
the plenitude of its high spirits and faith in its mission. 
But this was not to be, under his guidance and manage- 
ment in its practical affairs. Nature had dtmied that, 
but with her wonted bounty to liirn she took care to have 
her eye on a man who could supply the dchxt to per- 
fection. In 1842 Lloyd's Ilhisirated Weekly had been 
started by Edward Lloyd, an enterprising young printer 
and a herald of the cheap popular press, chiefly by 
“ Advertising’s Artful Aid.*' All he wanted to complete 
the conception was the man to advertise ; and at length, 
but only after ten years, he ventured to approach Jtrrold 
with the offer of the editorsliip. 

He was at first coldly received, but he was equal to 
the occasion. ” Mr. Jerrold,” he said, ” you are unaware 
of the terms I was going to projwse.’* 

” Quite.” 

” A thousand a year.” 

”Oh! that puts another complexion on the case, 
ril see you again to-morrow.” 


The morrow came, and 
both men no doubt wtre 
punctual to the appointment. 
” Make it twenty ix)unds a 
week,” said Jerrold — or words 
to that effect — ” and I’m 
your man.” 

” Done ! ” said the ether, 
under tlui same reservation 
as to tlie literal accuracy of 
the text, and the bargain 
was struck. 

So who says that Jerrold 
w^as net a business man ? - 
though it must b(.* admitted 
tliat he. usually contrived to 
conceal that talent in a 
napkin. 

Both w'crc men of honour, 
and the settU ment was never 
disturl)ed. Tlie ih w' editor 
held his down to the 

day of lus death, five years 
later. He worked like a 
slave on the ])apcr, and took 
it out of journalism into 
literature, while still leaving 
it precious to tlie humblest 
reader dow^'red at a pinch 
w'ith only one of the thn^e R’s. 
li.is name had a lin(^ to itseJf 
all across the front page : 
” Edited by Douglas Jerrold,” like a guarantee of the 
genuineness of a pottcid meat. This label survived him, 
with but on(^ change, ” Blancliard,” for the paternal 
name. It had all the. benefit of an endowment, and it 
suited the proprietor of the paper as a suggestion that the 
public were still dealing in the spirit with the old firm. 

He was a mighty siiycr of good things, hot and hot 
from the brain, if not ahvays from the heart. His quips 
and cranks, grave or gay, and all impromptus, were the 
common possession of the w'orkslioj), the club and the 
drawing-room. They are. freely quoted in this book. 
He could argue, rebuke, denounce, chastise, praise— all 
in a jest. There is little in the collection to blot out of 
his record, but this ruhi unfortunately a(hnits of one 
almost appalling exception. A friend at an evening 
part 3^ called his attention to the fact that Mrs. Jerrold 
had joined in the dancing with another of the guc.sts. 

” He must be a member of the Royal Humane Society,” 
said that woman’s Imsband. In no circumstances can 
this brutal pleasantj'y pass muster, even on the supposi- 
tion of an overdose of somctliing that was not good for 
him, a rather common infirmity of the time. But it 
would be hard to part with such a man as he was with- 
out giving liim the benefit of that doubt. 

The illustrations include various portraits of Jerrold, 
with other plates, and a good index which may serve 
as a kind of epitome of the literary and dramatic 
activities of the Mid-Victorian period. The work has 
evidently been a labour of love, and it fills a gap in the 
history of its subject. It is a worthy monument to tlie 
memory of a very remarkable man, and is delightfully 
written from first to last. 



Douglas Jerrold, 1652. 

From tliu pdlntlng by Sir D.inicl Mactiee, P.K.H.A., In the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

From *' OouKlas Jerrold," by Walter Jerrold (Hoddur & Stoughton). 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUARY. 1919. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page/' The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions IL, IV, and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.— A Pkize of One Guinea is (oiiMod for th(‘ best 
original lyric. 

II -A Prize of Half a (iuixi-A oib red loi tlie best 
quotation from English verse a])])li(Ml)le to anv 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in tliis number of Till* Bo<U\MAN. 
Prefenmee will be given to (piotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. 'A l*KizE or Three New Books is ojfeied lor the 
bi'st eight lines of original verse on sii Douglas 
Haig. 

(Tlie Prize t)f Three New Boijks will be ojfeied 
next month for the liest original four-line ej)itaph 
on W'ar l-ire.id.) 

TV. Ihnzi'. or Iialf a (iuiNi-. \ is o-tered for the best 
n‘vie\v. in not nuu'c* than (»ne hundred words, 
ol anv renuitlv published book, ('onijnditors 
should give the names of Autliors and Publishers 
ai head of R'view. 

V. — ropy of The I^ookman will be sent />es/ fne lot 
twelve months to the sender of the b(‘st suggestion 
for The Book.man (.'omjKditiuns. The Editor 
resiTves the. right to use any suggi'stion sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 

I. — The Prize for the best lyric is divided ami Half a 
Guise \ each awarded to (i. Laurence Groom, of 
52, Lodge Drive, Palmer’s Green, W.i,;, and to 
Vivien l"ord, ot 12, Priory Road, Llifton, Bristol, 
for th(* lollowiiig : 

Tin- UNTIEICDKD ML\STK1:L. 

Hey ho ! wlio’s for a song ? 

(The way is weary, the road is long !) 

Over the hill top and into the town. 

Over the cobbles all golden and brown 
Jn the glow that falls as the sun goe.s down, 

(Oh hut the way is weary !) 

Hey ho ! who’s for a song ? 

(My feet are tired and the stones are cold !) 

Under the eaves do your candles glow, 

Firelight and shadow dance to and fro. 

Comfort and cheer doth the gooilwife know. 

(Oh bvkt the wind blows dreary ’) * 

Hey ho ! who’s for a song ? 

(The sun goes down like a lamp of gold.) 

Alone I stand in the market-place, 

With never the smile of a friendly face ; 

And the frost on your windows makes fairy lace, 

(And a song 1 make for your pleasure !) 

Hey ho ! who's for a song ? 

(The moon is up like a blood- red ilainc.) 

Your doors arc barred and your cloth is spread, 

The babes dream warm in a curtaine<l bed. 

But the pitiless snow falls on my head 
(My singing is all my treasure !) 


Iley Iio ’ who's for a song ? 

(In .1 hundred years twill l)e all the same ') 

\o one listens to .songs of mine, 

1 sing them alone in the pale st.ir shine 
Ami tlie stars sing loo with a lilt divine, 

(Mv song and 1 lie stars' together 

I l(‘v Iio ’ who's for a song 
(I t'an sing no more, ! ha\'e sung so long !) 

'fhe songs th.1l au'oke in in\ he.irt .ik* mute, 
riial J caiolled at dawn lo the bljickhiid's liiitc. 

Sf‘(‘ ' I rend the sfiings oi mv quivciing Iiifi* ! 

(I >ow'n tlie wiiul drills a gnw’ goose feather). 

( k I ..VrRl \t 1. (I IMOM. 
r.LIND. 

\'on, wlio h.ive known her [lerfecl lovi'liness 
May guess Iiow it would 1)(‘ 

To have, to hold siuli bi'aiiU' ; to possi'ss 
And yet not see ! 

Lik(' 'rantahis of old. allured, l>egiiiled 
And iTuelly tleiiii'd, 

So fretti'd, how shall 1 be reioiK iliM 
How’ s.itisfied 

]A)ve, love, I were an ingrate to eomplain : 

Rather 1 should rejoice, 

binding eternal halm for all mv p.dn 

In voiir <l(‘ar voic e. 



Ph..,o b, Taylor, Harrogai,. ^r*. Charles Ratcliffe. 
whose volume ot poems, “ Dales of Arc,i<ly," 

Mr, Krskinc Macdonald has published. 
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Your touch my sombre prison can unbar : 

I shall not lack for light 

While your sweet presence rises like a star 

Upon my night. 

And if 1 may not wholly ease my drouth 
With thirsty fjiigcr-tips, 

I shall not go with parched and burning mouth 
Having your lips. 

Vivien Ford. 

We also select for printing . 

FOK THE AVTATOES. 

God be with you, you who Hy, 

O’er the mountains in the sky. 

Thro’ the tempest’s aftermath 
God go first and pave a path. 

And amid the dews and damp 
May He light His kindly Lamp. 

God your gracious Pilot be 
Thro’ the a/ure misty sea. 

God, lest you should lose your way, 

Give you conduct night and day. 

Bring you, when each mile is past. 

To your haven, safe at last. 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

THE FOOL DEFIANT. 

What’s the good of loving and crying out on love 
With the blithe sun about us and the blithe skies above ? 
Oh 1 am sick of loving, and the glamour and the pain — 
Let's laugh and forget them, and feel the wind again. . . . 

There arc sw’cct birds in Sussex, and there's sunlight in 
the park, 

And gay the yellow lamps wink out along the edge of 
dark — 

There’s music, too, to dance to ; joy between star and 
star 

And the pulsing roar of London swings up faintly from 
afar. 

Oh 1 have need of no man, but I’ll make my path alone— 
A sweet road to follow once young teasing Love has flown. 
For he’s a faithless fellow and a cruel and a sad 
And he goes with mocking laughter — and you’ve lost 
most joys you had. 

But now I will have none of him— and proud and free I’ll 

go 

Down the high road, the lonely road, with sun and wind 
and Oh ! 

I’ll find a greater happiness with those who are my friends 
Than with the fleeting splendour — with the ashes of its 
ends. 

Then sly-eyed Love came peeping down with laughter as 1 
spoke — 

Came with low laughter peeping as the first pale star 
awoke, 

'* O soon," he cried, " soon," he cried, *' you’ll call for 
love again. 

And I shall turn my head away, and you cry outin’vain." 
{P. Whitehouse, 52, North Street, Horsham, Sussex.) 

We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Peter Chevasse (Walsall), R. Taylor (Wall^ey), Sydney 
Jeffrey (Salonika), Marguerite Sanders (London, W.), 
Margaret 0 . Curie (London, S.W.), B. Campbell Guerin 
(Guernsey), Margaret K. McEvoy (London, N.W.), 
Private William C. Pocock (Dublin), May Herschel 


Clarke (London, S.E.)j Thalassa (Brixham), Sydney 
Berry (Elmham), Margaret Bardwell (Kingston-on- 
Thames), Alfred Watson (Nottingham), Wilfred W. 
Kershaw (Southport), Winifred Tasker (Llandudno)^ 
L. Nugent (Sowerby Bridge), J. A. B. (London, N.). D- 
O'Connor (Beaconstield), F. Oise (Q.M.A.A.C., France), 
Jessie Hare Wakefield (Barnsley),"" Julian Waterhouse 
(Liverpool), R. Scott Frayn (Skipton), Percival Hale 
Coke (Harrogate), Cuthbert Ellison (Rochdale), Leslie 

D. Cosgrove (London, W.), Herbert Wallace Barnsdale 
(Lincoln), C. Burton (London, S.E.), Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), R. Case (Eastbourne). James S. Smith 
(Salisbury). S. G. K. (Redcar), J. T. Robson (Dollar), 
Lilian Holmes (Charing), Julia Wickham Greenwood 
(Gibraltar), Marguerite Sanders (London, W.), Emma 
R. (ioodwin (Massachusetts), Laurence Tarr (B.E.F., 
France), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Eastbourne), Arthur 

E. Church (B.E.F., France), B. E. Todd (Doncaster). 

II. —The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quotation 

is awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 33, 
Hartfield Road, Eastbourne, for the following : 

THK GIRL WITH NO PROPOSALS. By Marjory Royck. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" It is no fault of yours, mamma, 

That, every lx»dy knows.” 

T. H. Bayly, Why Don't the Men propose. 

We also select for printing : 

MOCKERY : A TALlv OF DECEPTIONS. By Alexander 
Macfarlan. (Heinemann.) 

” Water, water, everywhere 
y\nd not a. drop to drink." 

S. T. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner. 

(Maud Simpson, Minterne (.range, Parkstonc, Dorset.) 

THE ROUtlll KOM>. By W. J. Locke. 

(John Lane.) 

" The corn, oh tlie corn . . 

R. J>. Blackmore, Exmoor Harvest- Son^ - Lortia Doone. 

(J. Richard Ellaway, Lynmoor, Basingstoke.) 

LOVE AND A COTTAGE. Bv Kehle Howard. 
(Siinpkin, Marshall.) 

" .\sk not how long our love w'ill last." 

G. Etherege, To a Lady. 

(M. McDonni^ll, 12, Robert Street, Lancaster.) 

THE GIRL WITH NO PROPOSALS. By M. Rovce. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" I looked at her and lo(»kcd again 
And did not wish her mine." 

Wordsworth, The Two April Mornings. 

(Irene Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

(2) " Still nursing the unconquerable hope." 

M. Arnold, The Scholar Gipsy. 

(Muriel Westwood, The Park, Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire.) 

(3) "I am here at the gate alrnc." 

Tennyson’s Maud. 

(Mrs. B. W. Heath, 26, Phoenix Lodge Mansions, Brook 
Green, London, W.) 

III. — The Prize Gf^Three New Books for the best 

eight lines addressed to our soldiers on Peace 
is awarded to May B. Wardale, of Shrewton, . 
Wilts, for the following ; 

TO THE SOLDIERS ON T^E PROSPECT OF PEACE. 

To you, who offered all things for our sake. 

Glad tribute of our love and praise -we make. 

Your warfare is accomplished — suffering o'er : 

Behold 1 your name shall live for evermore. 

And when Peace leads you home with gentle hand, 

God grant you find a cleaner, happier land : 

Teach us the lessons you have learnt, that we 
May worthier prove of your high chivalry. 
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From the large number of repli(?s received we select 
for special commendation the twelve by Cyril G. Taylor 
(Bedall), R. A. Finn (Surbiton), Private R. C. Bodker 
(Frees Heath), Jessie Jackson (Beverley). G. M. Sturdee 
(Taunton), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), Edith Beechey 
(Bristol), E. Hindley (Clapham Common), Lieutenant 
R. P. Connell (Portsladc), Kathleen E. Douglas (Salis- 
bury), A. D. Moorhousc (Birmingham). W. E. R. pollar). 

IV. — The Prize of Iialf a (Uiinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
B. Nod Saxelby, of 4J, Claiid(‘ Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester, for the following : 

GLENMORNAN. By I^atkick MacGiu.. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

“ Glenmornan " is less a story than a sketch of a Donegal 
village as seen through llic ;j wakened eyes of one of tlie 
natives, who has been out inlo the world and, wearied of 
journalistic life, has returned to his old niche. TJie battling 
personality of the Irish peasant is dispassionately drawn — 
his strangely primitive w'ay of life, Jus curious mixture of 
shrewdness and superstition, his traditional submission to 
the priest. Though Doalty himself is a shadowy figure, 
some of the characters such as old Vincy J.eahy — live 
and the book breathes the tang of peat smoke and newly 
plouglied earth. 


We also select for printing : 

SHOPS AND HOUSES. By Frank SwiNNERXOJt. 

(Methuen.) 

This clever study of the mentality of a small town 
swathed in its narrow conventions, feeding upon its own 
small affairs and smaller gossip, strongly on the defensive 
against ideas from without, is accomplished with all Mr, 
Swinnerlon's keen insight and sure handling of psychologic 
detail. Tlie freshness and originality of Dorothy, so dis- 
turbing to the self-satisfaction of Beckwith, stand out in 
bold relief against this background. The billcriicss of the 
implied criticism is not decreased by Dorothy's conclusion 
that Beckwith is less a place than a disease for which there 
is no cure —a disease to be avoided by escape at all costs. 

(Isabelle (iriffin, Eiiville Cottage, Bradmorc.) 

We select for special commendation the fourteen 
reviews by John van Druten (Gerrard's ('ross), Gladis 
Fletcher (Highbury), Ethel Mulvaney (Dublin), G. M. 
Fielfl (Earl’s ('ourt), Eve ('asey (London, W.C.), Mrs. 
Kirkland Vesijy (Glcnfarg), J . Stanley Stokes (Heavitree), 
Mrs. Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), Elizabeth Miller 
(Motherwell), Ivy Ray ^ Surbiton), William Saunders 
(Edinburgh), Alfred Green (Skipton), Helen M. Jordan 
{('hcltenham) , Gerald McMichael (Birmingham;. 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Maud Montagu Bruce, 
of Airth, Sunningdalc, Berk?. 


THREE WOMEN NOVELISTS. 

By Ashley Gibson, 


A CHINESE philosoplier once left luanci and traveled 
for a year and a day in search of the herb Suma, 
that brings peace to doubting hearts. Footsore and in 
rags, he niached at nightfall a monastery high and alone 
upon a nigged clilf. “ What seek you ? " said the 
watcher at the gate. “ I seek the herb Suma, tlu bhissed 
herb, soother of troubled spirits, as is indeed very well 
known." "Enter t h n , 
brother," quoth the watcher, 

" and await your turn, for 
even at chis hour the head of 
our order, none holier among 
Lamas, communes with the 
Infinite upon the floor of his 
cell before the divine herb 
of winch you speak, now 
brought hither since a year 
and a day by a pious 
mendicant. From the city 
of Kwen he bore it, where 
among the stones before a 
wise man’s dwelling it sprung 
and bloSfeomed, and was 
tended, as we have heard, by 
a virgin whose eyes are like 
almonds of jade, whose teeth 
are like moonstones, whose 
hair is fine and silky as the 
grass beside the waterfall. 

They say the buds upon the 
cherry tree in spring are 

no more " "Peace, 

brother," quoth the 
philosopher, " for this city 


of Kwen is no more than mine own city, and the wise 
man therein none other than my brother-in-law the 
apothecary, a devout man in sooth but a widower 
and blind of one eye, and the virgin, for so much 
I would not gainsay, but tire-w^eiicli to the brats (d my 
deceased sister, a squinting hunchback, a cross-patch. 
I mind me tliis weed serves but to br? w potions for a 

queasy stomach." " Adieu, 
then, brother," quoth the 
watcher, " and learn to look 
well about thee before thou 
goest more a-travelling, for 
not always does the plumpest 
chick fall to the hawk." 

I cherish a little porcelain 
figure of this ('hinaman. 
Flanked by a hall-platoon of 
II w books, and throwing 
their Hunnish paper jackets 
into harsh contrast with liis 
own flowing robe of lamiUe 
rose and lavender, he stands 
on my table wearing an air 
of sagacity, a round black 
hat with a turned up brim, 
and long, snaky moustachios. 
One is justified in assuming 
that he was cross with the 
concierge and only said 
spiteful things about the 
plant because he was angry 
at not having detected 
it before. And he has 
reminded me of the way 
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one discovers so many of the jolly things in art, 
as in life. 

()uitc several years ago, on a very far and tiopic 
shore whose outstanding and almost sole features were 
ccconuts, catamarans, and a few mail papers, it befell 
me, prying idly .nough among literary flotsam from 
tlK Anti])odcs, to mark where a moral storm had passed 
and leit some far away review^er a little upset and et a 
loss for epithets. On investigated the focus of this 
ma Istrcm. It was Viola Meynell. His literary editor 
had slipjied “ Mod rn Lovers into the good easy 
man’s parcel. You could liave gather d from the result- 
ing commotion that he ought to have coped with it 
himself, or jiosted it to somebody else, or better still 
perhaps have ignored its existence altogether. Because 
this sort of thing from an ingaitte was remarkable, of 
course, but well, really 

To be starth^l, or lather perhaps to be mentally 
arrested by one after another ol the characteristic 
virtuosities of Miss Meyncill’s occasionally bravura art 
or by some wayw^ard touch of a quecrly nimble fancy, 
will in all likelihood be the iirst sensation aroused 
by fresh acquaintance with her work. Others will 
no doubt folh'W. I am rather glad it was not I who 
met her first between tlus covers of '' Modern J.overs,’' 
highly as I would ralti many qualities of a curious and 
often beautiful book that did, after all, serve as my first 
introduction. I really believe it is spoilt by its num. 
One is harassed by what seems a recurring constitutional 
weakness in their vcrtid^ral structure, not that any 
one is going to cavil at this overmuch in the early w'ork 
of a writer who finds her public while she is still in the 
schoolroom. Gradually, too, these rather foot- in the- 
grave young men arc (dbowed to the rear as her w'urk 
develops by a more corpuscular and rough-hewn ordci 
of being, though the type persists as a kind of sub- 
sidiary or ornamental featur 
of the composition. And they 
sami to merge without jarnng 
or dissonance into the bxick- 
grounds of those delightful 
roc ms where fathers and 
mothers hold intimafi frag- 
mentary talk with ail kinds 
of daughters in the firelight 
hour. There is no shadow of 
doubt but that Miss Meynell 
is first-rate at daughters. I 
know of no other gallery 
where one can study the 
young woman of the period 
with the advantage and 
delight that her half-dozen 
novels offer. Coltish, pas- 
sionate, scheming, neurotic, 
romantic, or just gorgeously 
and sublimely good (not 
naughty as a rule if one 
excepts Efiie Rutherglen, who 
possessed a father and other 
cogent reasons for rebellion), 
and all hall-marked “ intellec- 
tuals,'* who are as well up in 
the points of Persian rugs. 


antique furniture, Bokhara bed-spreads, incunabula, 
and the works of Augustus John> as the longest 
haired and soulfullest of their male acquaintance, 
these Marthas and Alisons and Millies and Imogens 
and Esthers are a delicious garland of blossoms in 
the bud. Not that one could not almost barter the 
collection for a representative brace of tlie other damsels 
who arc not intellectuals ” at all, but just fascinating 
and vivid gamines of the genus whose manner and 
phraseology Miss Meynell has caught and echoed with 
the deftly photographic skill which is not tlui worthiest 
but a very potent weapon of lier armoury. 

One ought not to be surprised at Miss Meynell, os 
the daughter of her father and mother and presumably 
in her pinafore days the critic on the hearth of Francis 
Thompson’s fairy stories, taking to WTiting almost before 
she had finished with the multi|>hcatioii table. A new 
fountain pen and access to the parental inkwell may 
be pictun^d as having done the rest. And it is entirely 
to her credit that while oth(?rs have had similar induci'- 
ments and acJiiev'cd little or nothing, Miss ]\£eynell 
has made good, and goes one better every time. 

Marth.i Vine,” for instonce, aj>pcared in its author’s 
tiens. Since then " Lot Barrow^” “ (^ohnnbmc," 
“ Modern Trovers," “ Narcissus,’* and Second Mar- 
riiige ’* have marked every year or two the growing, 
ripc.ming of a precocious talent. 'lo have read Miss 
Meynell’s books is to know that she lives much in the 
countiy, where, in a comer conveniently off tlic map, 
one understands that she has surrounded herself with 
obj(K'ts dear to her heart in wdiat was once a cowshed 
and is now a hemiitagc where dnams and work alternate 
in a pendulum habit favourable to tlui best development 
of both. She pleases to vary creative effort with a 
little criticism, and admits that her publisher is before 
long to bring out a book of her poems. At the moment 

she happens not to be writing 
another novel, and the 
moment, I am sure, is a brief 
halt on the road to very con- 
siderable distinction indeed. 
Insight, observation, 
sympathy, humour, and crea- 
tive* facility, have alw'ays been 
at her con mand. And the 
larger view, which alone she 
may be said to lack in a degree 
that keeps her just, but only 
just, behind the very foremost 
of her contemporaries, is being 
revealed to her in ever widen- 
ing glimpses. 

A hopeful and cha^acUristic 
feature of the new school i& 
that so many women should 
be producing better work than 
so many men, and it is a 
very good thing for everybody, 
not excepting Miss Meynell, 
that she should have distin- 
guished competitors of her 
own sex and generation. 
Admit, if you like, that women 
authors tend to be humorous 
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and satirical rather than 
imaginative, but surely this 
is fruitful and responsive earth 
to delve in, and if Phyllis in 
gaiters realises her limitations 
and surrenders the remoindc'r 
of the landscape to the mt re 
male, she is certainly Ijiiot 
going to lose by it. Of all 
the long list of books that 
owe tli(‘ir being to tlui war 
the.re is a novel of satire that 
overtops all rivals in its own 
held, and that o n e is a 
w o III a n ’ s work. ( i s s 
DelathJd’s ar Workers" 
is mordant, acntii, d e a d 1 y 
almost in the iimaTing 
accuracy of its .in a lysis ol 
character and motive*, but 
malicious nirvcr, nor ever 
ni.illy uncharit.'ilile, bee;ius(i 
its apj)arent callousness is 
nothing in o r e t li a n t h e 
camouflaged benevolence of 
the expert surgeon. ^'ou 
have only to watch tiic 
meticulous but sujireme artistry with wdnch Miss 
Delahdd elaborates her subordinate tyjics among the 
Midland Supply Depot’s voluntary workers* to realist* 
that having learnt to understand common])lacc ptoplt* 
she hnds it not difhcult to lo\ e them or to demonstrate 
their lovablcness to the world. 

" The W'ai Workers,'’ if it happens that you have 
never discoveriid Mi^s Diilahidd before, will send you 
hunting through booksellers’ c.atalogues, backwards for 
what you have, already missed, and forw'.ards .imong 
the new announcements with a lively sense of pleasure 
to coiiKJ. ill the one case you will be n warded wuth 
Zclla Seis Herself,” and in the other with "The 
Pelicans.” Tt would not be unfair to Mass " Delalield ” 
(for we must respect tint not too opaque pseudonym 
that slums the pulling of a string convenient to the 
grasp of a jiopular favount(i’s daughter) to suggest 
that she had msv(T drawn a more admirable portrait 
than of this far from unattractive but never unconscious 
poseuse. Almost she necfl never aspire to improve 
upon it, when she is making it her business, that is, 
to concentrate on orui personality and use the others 
merely as sujiports or foilft for the central ligure. Not 
the daughters of Eve only but ev(!ry son of Adam is 
dowered with Zella's higacy, hardl^^ fortunately for 
most of us7 in such brimming measure, or rather it may 
be mercifully set off as a rule by .an ameliorative 
dimness of vision where the springs of our own motives 
are in question. Each of us has prctc iidcd to knowledge 
of books and pictures that wc. have neither rc.ad nor seen, 
most of us have wilfully misled our elders to a belief in 
our possession of prayer-books that were really of the 
hypothetical variety, some of us have been inspired by 
the whispers of fools to play-acting for the inept in- 
decorousness of wliich we have afterwards wept, and 
yot with the average individual these regrettable inci- 
dents have occurred not so much at the crucial turning 


points of life as by way of 
trivial dallyings along the 
path. Zella dc Kervoyou 
was unfortunate because her 
particular black dog always 
barked when hajipiness was 
just round the corner and 
frigliteiied that cat-like way- 
farer into the und(u-growth. 
One would be grateful to 
witness so long deferred a 
meeting in another novel. 

Not cviMy one will subscribe 
to a fairly general conclusion 
tliat " The Pelicans ” is a 
better book than " ZelJa.’' 
TIum(^ is humour .iiid satire 
to span*, ail understanding 
of the gossanu*!' mechanism 
of feminine mentality and 
feminine behaviour inexpres- 
sibly delicati in jierciption 
;nid (listinguish(*d in expres- 
sion, but ,n weakness of. 
synthesis and an imsurencss of 
logical development that lead 
one, when all is said and done, 
nowhent in particular, .aft(‘r criticism has been armed by 
promises explicit in tlui title and implicit in the text 
of a ])ro]>crly marsh.alhid argunumt marching to a tri- 
umphant Q.E.D. 

There is .another wamiaii writer whose work rather 
suggests than clialleiiges comparison with Miss Meynell 
and Miss Dc.lafu^ld. Read by themselves one or two 
of Miss Tennyson Jttssii’s short stories seemed, in the 
Knfih\h Rcvictc and (ilsewherti, tt) be.ar tht? test of good 
company well enough to foreshadow work of a high 
order such time as the writer chose to tt mpt fame with 
a full-length novel. Put here, T think. Miss Jesse 
has hartlly dt>ne herself justice at present. ” The 
Milky W'ay ’ w.as a yt)uiig bot)k, fresh and high spirited 
and buoyant, no mtirt! jt^june in quality than nine tenths 
of what p.ass for thii successes of tilder anti more prac- 
tised hands. If its writer's way was a little tt)t) milky 
for palates that wt^re mt)re likely than nt)t tt) be ;i trifle 
vitiated, one hop(^d ft)r a stronger tang in laitir dniughts 
from the s.ame spring. And now one is iini)t^Ilcd to 
think that Miss Jesse has matured tt)o quit:kly. " Secret 
Bread ” Miss Jesse is almost deliantly litinest in her 
titles — is dry on the ttingue before one is through with 
it. PtTsonally I liked Ishmael Kuan enormously 
throughout babyhood and yt)uth and middle age. As a 
patriarch I find him a little boring, after the fashion of 
grandfathers. By way of recompense, however, the 
regiment of woiiiim who twine and untwine their sylph- 
like forms about the lomily Ishmael like figurantes in 
a corps dc hallei^ flaunting their appeal in a gantut of 
modes bounded by the. crinolines of Frith and the 
kimonos of Futurism, are extraordinarily, almost pain- 
fully, alive, and amazingly interesting. Only a woman 
could have perceived a Blanche and a Judith with the 
deadly clarity of Miss Jesse's vision, only a woman 
could have etched their portraits without ruth and left 
an unfudged outline. 
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REUNION IN ETERNITY.* 

The audience for a book of this kind is ready and large. 
The great war has made thousands of Christian people 
think, as they did not think before, about the question, 
“ Shall we know our beloved in the next life ? ” Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll has offered them a book wliich 
is full of wise and sympathetic counsel, written with literary 
grace and, with what is more vital in this connection, a 
spirit of religious conviction. It is divided into two parts. 
The first contains twelve essays on the subject, the second 
is devoted to a rich and varied anthology of passages from 
ancient and modern literature which breathe this hope. 
Probably many people will be surprised at the extent to 
wliich faith in reunion has affected the human mind. 
The evidence from avowedly Christian writers is itself 
ample. But even authors who arc more or less detached 
from the Church., if not from Christianity itself, have 
shown a remarkable leaning to this belief, from Victor 
Hugo to Carlyle, from Mazzini to Mrs. Grote. It is a 
revelation, as you turn over the pages of this book, to 
discover what a chorus of assent the belief has evoked. 
You wonder why no one has thought of collecting such 
•testimonies until now. However, it has been done, and 
done competently at last, though Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll would be the first to disclaim any completeness for 
his anthology. 

The main conclusions of the book may be best stated in 
his own words : 

“ They are : (i) That faithful souls pass in dying to the 

immediate presence of Jesus Christ. (2) That they are, as 
Bishop Gore says, * cleansed and enlightened and perfected.* 

(3) That they are carried into the heart of their desire in im- 
mediate reunion with their beloved who have gone before. 

(4) That they wait in peace for the Second Advent, the Resur- 
rection, the Judgment.” 

The fourth conclusion is not worked out into any theo- 
logical scheme. Perhaps wisely. I do not remember 
coming across the word “ eschatology in all the two 
hundred and eighty pages, and this was a relief. The very 
w'ord eschatology,” like ” pedagogy,” has a clank about 
it. Besides, what most people who read this book want, 
is the strengthening of their hopes, and that can be done, 
it is done here, thoughtfully, without entering into tech- 
nical discussions which may be found in any textbook of 
doctrine. Such arguments and illustrations as are pro- 
vided in the essays and the anthology run up into steady 
affirmations like these : 

” Because Christ is Christ and His people are His people, 
because there is a great and deep love between many who have 
been parted for the time by death, it is certain that we shall 
know them in the world of Eternity as we kmw thtm — and 
far better than we knew them — in the world of Time. . . , 
Our beloved dead arc waiting as eagerly to tell us tlieir .story' 
as we are to tell them ours. . . . Oiir gathering together unto 
Him in the next life, to know and be known of Him, will of 
itself make necessary our knowledge of one another. He Who 
inspired the human love that now seeks its own . . . will never 
deny us our heart’s desire.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter was put by Tennyson 
in his simple line about Hallam : 

I shall know him when we meet.” 

Like all the simplicities of thought or of speech, this was 
not reached without an effort, which the author analyses 
in his pages upon ” In Memoriam'.” But it was reached. 
Tennyson worked his way from the earlier craving for the 
bodily presence of the departed, to a contented hope that 
beyond death souls would unite and unite perfectly. In 
poetry, he and Dante are the supreme exponents of this 
conviction. 

The essay on Dante is contributed by Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart. I think it was Mr. Augustine Birrell who said 

• ** Reunion in Eternity.” By W. Robertson Nicoll. 6s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


once that if you were ever to enjoy reading over your 
own books, they should be written in whole or in part by 
some one else. Sir William Robertson Nicol^will enjoy 
this joy. Miss Stoddart has also contributed an essay on 
Luther and Melanchthon. She notes that Melanchthon 
was far more absorbed latterly in this question of reunion 
than Luther. The appendix to the volume contains four 
letters from other hands. Dr. A. S. Peake calls attention 
to the real but vague faith in reunion which the Hebrew 
put into his shadowy underworld of Sheol. Dr, T. E. 
Page cannot find any specific traces of the belief in pagan- 
ism of the classical period Mr. A. E. Waite accounts for 
the surprising silence of the great mystics on tliis subject 
by their tendency to ” regard the love of creatures as a 
hindrance, except in so far as it belonged to the detached 
counsels of charity.’* Their monastic environment must 
have also fostered this limitation. Dr. William Barry has 
a slightly sub-acid touch in his letter upon the teaching 
of the Roman Church. He speaks of English Christians 
who believe ” they still carry their family arrangements 
into a world wliich transcends all the lines and qualities 
of mere human nature,” and disparages some favourite 
hymns. But after all this is generally no more than 
homeliness carried into religion. It may be selfishness 
just as the monastic mystic was selfish in another fashion. 
Still it is probably not further away from the truth than 
the de-humanised passion of an individual soul for ab- 
sorption in the Deity. “In the Mass,** says Dr. Barry, 
“ we do indeed recite St. Paul (i Thess. iv. 18), but the 
comfort held out is ' to be ever with the Lord.* ” Pre- 
cisely. But St. Paul had just written, “ For what is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His coming ? ” 

The catena of passages begins with a collection of prose 
tand verse upon the family, husbands and wives, brothers 
and sisters, and so on. Then follow miscellaneous testi- 
monies from history and literature. Perhaps the most 
sincere way of showing one’s gratitude to the author will 
be to offer him two passages which arc not unworthy 
of being placed beside his fine collection. One is Sir 
Gilbert Parker's sonnet, ” Reunited ” : 

” When you and I have play’d the little hour, 

Have seen the tall subaltern Life to Death 
Yield up his sword . . . 

Alone, we two, who never yet did meet.” 

But I notice Sir Arthur Quiller Couch has been able to 
jiut the whole poem into his Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse. To that I add the superb .sentences from Bunyan’s 

Pilgrim's Progress ” which describe Christian and Hope- 
ful being conducted from the river of death to the gate of 
the heavenly city by two Shining Ones, who tell them : 

“ There you shall enjoy your friends again,* that are gone 
thither before you ; and there you shall with joy receive 
even every one that follows into the holy place after you.** 
From the story of the welcome i take these words : 

"Thus therefore they walked on together ; and aa they walked, 
ever and anon these Trumpeters, even witli joyful sound, would» 
by mixing their rnusidc with looks and gestures, stjll signify to 
Christian and his Brother, how welcoxhc they were into their 
company, and with what gladness they came to meet them. . . . 
But above all, the warm and joyful thoughts that they had about 
their own dwelling there, with such company, and that for ever 
and ever. Ob, by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be 
expressed 1 And thus they came up to the Gate. . . . Then I saw 
in my Dream that some from above looked over the Gate, to wit, 
Enoch, Moses, Elijah, etc." 

Any bookman will recognise the great prose. But these 
words corroborate an argument of Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, that ** it would certainly appear that there is a 
near future for the soul and also a remoter future.*' 
Bunyan’s imagination plainly conceived that death was 
not immediately followed by entrance into the heavenly 

Jaicss Moffatt. 
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MODERNITY AND CONSOLATION * 

The five volumes of poetry here to be considered arc very 
difierent from one another in detail, but they arc united in 
one essential quality. They arc all intensely modern, both 
in method and in spirit. And their modcinily is marked 
by nothing so conspicuously as by their unhesitating 
honesty towards the problems oJ life ; they do not senti- 
mentalise life, nor gloze it over with pretence, and yet upon 
the whole they decide that its consolations render it worth 
while. One poet finds one maladv to deplore, and one 
another ; and the consolations offered change with the 
temperament of the artist. Yet all unite in praising life 
as an affair of great opportunities, if only man has the 
courage to seek them out amid the tangle of emotion and 
disappointment which inevitably besets his way. Their 
general effect becomes in this fashion stimulating and 
strong, and by far the stronger, of course, for the poets* 
courage in looking facts directly in the face. 

Mr. Krnest Rhys, the first poet on our li.st, is also in 
many respects the most notable, and his late.st book will 
probably be regarded as his strongest. It marks, at any 
rate, a singular concession to the modern spirit, in one 
who has hitherto shown more inclination for the poetry 
of vision and pure imagination. From his Welsh moun- 
tains and mythical legends Mr. Rh^^s, compelled by the 
absorbing panorama of war, has descended into the thick 
of the crowd, rubbing shoulders with the troops and their 
womenkind, sharing their confidences in the breathless tube 
and tram, and watching <*. very thing with a keen and sym 
pathetic eye. Nfithing better has been written in verse 
about the war than .some of the pieces in Mr. Rhys’s 
*' Tomniiad.'* lie goes straight to facts ; yet never fails 
to illumine them with some flash of intimate interpretation. 
There is a wonderful picture of the Northern warrior on 
his way home in the railway carriage, half dumb, dreamy- 
eyed, full of visionary memories: 

** Ncwcassel to Lee Hiilvcr- * 

'l‘en mates, and hiiu, wont over. 

Take ten away- -that’s ono 

• Left, going north, alone,’' 

There are vivid glimpses of light loves in the portal, of 
rough handling, crude sentiment, brutality even, but 
behind it all. the heart of a man enduring and of a woman 
suffering, without illusion: 

" ( 'rood bye I . . . 

Vou was none too good a hoy — 

Criitd to me, more'n oner. 

So you was, but often land. 

You never said your nrayers, 

You n^'vor savo<i a cent. 

Cigarettes, and swears — 

Thai's how the faPLy ^^elll ; 

And you wliisllod every girl. 

Like a starling on a tree. 

“ Ciood-bye ! . . . 

When you're lightin’ out m Fraiu e, 

And the trench is dee]) 111 mud 
One side, the old road home 
That was miry in the rain ; 

On t’other, 'taniity--- 
Toin. Tom, yc^ mother’s son, 

Think o* me ! ” 

These strong, honest, gripping poems of war and warriors 
succeed wonderfully in retaining the c«arsc flavour of fact 
without losing touch with the poet’s art of irradiating 
reality with imagination. They arc the iirincipal cerntribu- 
tion in Mr. Rhys’s new book, but they do not stand alone. 
The heart of human sympathy, which tills them, overflows 
into the other lyrics of a more idyllic fancy ; the whole 
volume is alive with a sense of consolation and reserve 
strength. There is a beautiful poem of childhood, recall- 
ing a nursery story, which the poet’s mother used to tell, 
about a ship at sea, and a brave captain who did great 

• **The I^af Burners.” By Erne.st Rhys. 4s. 6 d. net. 
(Dant.)— ” Poems of London.” By John Preslai^. 4s- 
(MacmilUn.)— From Alleys and Valleys.” By Eric S. Rnbcrl- 
son. 3s. fid. net. (Erskinc Macdonald.) — ” Escape and ran- 
taay.” By George Rostrevor. 3s. fid. net. (Hcincmann.) 

” Oxford Poetry : 1918.” is. fid. net. (Blackwell.) 


things. Years have passed ; the children have grown up ; 
the mother is ill and lonely at home ; hut the old story' 
reawakes to comfort them all with recollection : 

” There is a .ship still sails the deep. 

And the crew'ifi ^Skd aboard ; 

The Captain, is he fast asleep ? 

Ah, could ho speak the word, 

To allay the pain, and make well again — 

How kind were that accord I 

"if he would wake, for an old-hoy’s sake, 

And a mother’s, that would be 
A word, I think, that would heal her now, 

As often she healed me : 

And bring the song, though time be long, 

Safe back across the sea.” 

Life, the j)oet seems to say, is full of these regrets and 
partings, tliese tears and lonely places ; but the heart is 
equal to its fate ; and when the hour comes to endure^ 
the strength will fit the hour; 

When the hour is gone, and tlic leaf grown brown, 

Its green delight over — far better be down I 
Well if the wind come then, and deliver 
The leaf to the earth or the sca-going river : 

What should tt do there, outliinmi %is day ^ 

Well if the wind come, and blow it 

That is the true poet’s heart, which knows its own bitter- 
ness, but refuses to waste in despair. The word of courage 
is the Word of Life. 

The change in environment, which separates Mr. Rhys’s 
Latest book from his earlier poetry, is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the modern movement, whose very essence is to 
sock poetic inspiration in I'lpparently unideal surroundings, 
and to experiment in bold, crude metrical effects. The 
idyll seems to have exhausted itself for a while, and the 
next move is inevitably towards realism. Mr. John Pres- 
land, so far as material is concerned, is modern of the 
moderns. Deliberately and of free choice he adopts the 
London street as his theme, and the wayfarers of the 
gutter as his dramatis personae : 

** So be it : lot the tide of men's affairs 
Carry me back and forward ; let the rub 
Of greasy ha'pence passed from hand to hand. 

In humble traffic of a bunch of herlxs 
Not pass me by : let me jog arm in arm. 

Or cheek by jowl, the shady side o' the street, 

With friends and neighbouis, glad to know them there. 
Imperfect, human, kind, and tolerant." 

The experiment is abundantly justified ; for Mr. l^resland 
sees clearly, feels intensely, and is a master of pictur- 
esque de.scription of the superficially unpicturosque. He 
attempts no metrical cxces.ses. Holding to familiar har- 
monics, he imbues them with the spirit of modernity by the 
suggestion, elsewhere so perfectly achieved by Mr. J. C. 
Squire, that nothing liuinan is really alien to the poet’s art. 
Remembering dawns on immeJiiorial hills, he yet finds the 
daybreak on a sea of London slates no le.ss filled with 
my.stery and message: 

" And not more wonderful, nor otherwise 
Shall dawn come ii]> from Uu* dewv hill;?. 

Nor ill the infiunt.iiiis, where tlu* rivers rise 

That w.T-ter ICdi-n : and no lovelier lies 

The diwn ('n Paradise, than this that fills 

The space 'twixt house and house with tremulous light. 

" Yet, on the pavement, huddled fast asleep. 

A thing of du.Uy, ragged misery. 

Grotesque in wretchedness, from London's deep 
Spumed oft, a strange, distorted thing to creep 
From God knows where, and lie, and let all be 
Unheeding, whether of the day or night." 

These ” I’oems of I-ondon ’* are packed with fine imagery, 
subtle suggestion, and a sense of that infallible humanity 
which underlies all human effort, wherever practised and 
perfected. 

Mr. Eric S. Robertson's slim volume is particularly in- 
teresting, because an interval of over twenty years separates 
the earlier from the later work ; and it is easy to notice a 
gradual change of method, corresponding to the prevailing 
growth of freedom in thought and liberty of style. Mr. 
Robertson prints his later poems first, and they are very 
suggestive. In manner they suggest the metaphysical 
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school of the seventeenth century. They permit themselves 
considerable variety of pattern and a certain crudity of 
rhyme, in which dissonance and discord secure an effect 
which practically depends upon violence for its force : 

“ To the mill 

Come, then, Pain ! 

Round again. 

Come away, come away ! 

One more day. 

Agony’s wheel 
Heaves its steel 

Up to the rafter-heaven of bats, 

Town to the rats 

Lording the plashy through-gang of sorrow. 

But to-morrow, to-morrow ! 

Gag the wheel ! T.et it rust and drip, a-dream 
In the Hell stream. 

When all's done, 

Out in the sun, 

With the gust and the lark, 

I will sing. Pain. 

My gain, 

The song that grew in the creaking dark 
Of the mill.” 

The spirit of the volume is embodied in the opening 

Carillon of Life.” Life is a ” malady,’' which is no less a 
” melody” (a characteristic discord !) to those who have 
the courage to endure. Out of doors there is toil and 
struggle ; within are the consolations of the heart ; 

” Daughter ’s loved foot, on morning stairs, 

Blithe to descend for household cares — 

Still wistlier marked, while candle’s light 
Gilds innocent starward steps at night : 

” The holiest beauty earth can trace, 

Selflessness in the lady-facc 

White -crowned, meek-browed, with eyes that years 
Have taught the light outlasting tears.” 

The spirit must escape from the ugliness of its surround- 
ings into the peace of the well-attuned soul, and the essence 
of that peace is simplicity : 

” Released, 1 dwell 
Where sky and sea 
Acknowledge Majesty ; 

Where, at the core 

Of rebel wonder, harmonics lap man’s mind ; 

Clean shadows spell 
Light's reverie : 

My weird 1 drcc 
'iMid litanied lore 

Of Loveliness, sped Love ward on each wind ” 

This passion for escape is, in its way, an exact antiUicsis 
to that frank acceptance of the rugged ways wliicli we have 
noted in Mr. Rhys and Mr. l*rcsland, and in Mr. George 
Rostrevor it resolves itself into that sort oJ dreamy idyll 
from which poetry in general is now endeavouring to 
emancipate itself. Mr. Rostrevor is a contessed lantastii-, 
haunted by gleams of beauty, but none the less completely 
emancipated from the world of action : 

” Take thy fill 
Of rest, rest. 

O separate will — 

Wayward, wayward, wayward will 
Of each wild creature, take thy rest 
Lulled on the breast 
Of the cool dark hill. 

Very deep, 

O baffled will. 

Be thy sleep 
On the siimbrc hill. 

But heart of the world, awake, awake. 

For Orplieus' sake • ” 

This was indeed the sort of vision which Oxford used 
to breed in its children, and the latest of Mr. Hlackwcll’s 
volumes of contemporary (Oxford verse catches something 
of the old echo and the old hope. The gem of the collection 
is undoubtedly Mr. Robert Nichols's pastoral of Poly- 
phemus, where a wandering shepherd recites to his love 
that deathless story of disappointed dream. The picture 


of the desolate Polyphemus is particularly fine, studded 
with imagery and aUve with beauty : 

"He on an ocean pinnacle of rock’ 

Sat, scowling, motionless. In truth he seemed 
Rather a further buttress of the crag 
Than a giant, helpless and unhappy being. 

About his brooding bulk all day the birds. 

The slippery swallow, the pois'd martin. 

Lifted or swept a-scatter ev'n as when, 

Chatting, such gad around the ravaged mien 
Of the colossal Pharaoh or twin gods 
Hawk-headed and immense of ancient P.gypt. 

Thus grieved he. And the huge begnarled hands 
Pillared his jaw. A chillness gloomed his face 
As on bare hills shadow of moveless cloud. 

Nor spake he aught. But when the sun raged high 
Grappling a rock he dashed it 'gainst his breast 
And roared till the golden-green sea blackened 
And spouting drove, loud with careering gulls. 

Before his gusty breath ; but, passion spent. 

Dropping then pined, while from the single eye 
One tear, as huge and hot as Phlegethon, 

F'ell in a hissing flood.” 

But even into Oxford the modern spirit has forced its 
way, and Miss Margaret Leigh's sonnet, " The Journalist,” 
shows that, even if Oxford is empty of its young men, the 
” gentler sex ” has not forgotten that gift of satire which 
used to be one of the sprightliest gifts of culture. It is a 
vigorous picture, true to the time : 

” lie called for blood, and would not shod his own. 

He sat at case, and sent young men to die 
With his strong pen : he was the enemy 
Stalking at noontide, by whose hand were sown 
Hank tares among us — k ve of country grown 
To poisonous cant, and blind hostility. 

He forged a chain to lead the people by, 

A chain of words, rattling with strident tone. 

He battened on men's selfi.shness and fear, 

He pulled the strings that shook their statesmen down; 
The. people were content to sit and hear 
His platitudes, and tremble at his frown, 

And followed him with meek attentive ear 
Till His Mendacity assumed llie crown ” 

Nothing could be more modern in atmosphere, and an 
equally modern sentiment animates Mr. II. C. Har- 
vrood’s " Incompatibility,” which is among the ripest 
products of the collection : 

" There shall be no more sorrow and no more pain. 

(io you to your anger and I to my ]ic)oks again. 

You hived me, but never have liked me. the issue was plain, 

Woman, if you be woman, you live too late, 

Never the man was suckled to be your mate. 

Wed with a god and break him in battle with fate. 

You arc truth, and the world is illusion ; faith, it is doubt. 

It wraps its disaster in darkness, and you shine out ; 

And the liquor that drugs to endviranti' is not for your drought. 

J'ass on to the waste and the fell • I stay, and bnget 

Your breasts aiul your hair and your laughter like suns tlial 
are set. 

Des]use me, forgive me, but le.ive me. I love you yet.” 

The general impression of these volumes is one of great 
alertness of mind, receptivity of impression, vigour of 
fancy, and variety of form. Poetry was never more alive 
in England than it is to-day ; and the coming opportuni- 
ties of jieace should find the next few years full of high 
inspiration for the young and hojielul. 

Arthur Waugh. 


POETS ALL.* 

The title ” Twelve Poets ” given to the volume before 
me is a sufficient indication of its scope. It does not sug- 
gest any particular comradeship between the twelve 
writers, nor empliasisc any peculiar community of ideas. 
Neither is it easy to perceive any common denominator 
of their numbers. This is not to imply that their inclusion 
between the covers of one book does not afford a vastly 
agreeable entertainment. As a fact it does, for the variety 

♦ " Twelve Poets : A Mtsccllany of New Verse.” 5 s. net. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) — ” Twenty-Four Poems.” By William 
Kean Seymour. is. 6 d. net. (Palmer & Hayward.) — ” The 
Pedlar's Way.” By Alicia Sheridan. is. 6 d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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of their gifts piques and sustains interest, and keeps a 
reader’s attention more alert than does a volume written 
by a single hand. This miscellany of verse applies the 
principle of the music-hall to the song book. It is frankly 
a succession of turns. The names of a dozen performers 
are upon the programme. You work through the show 
from the first item to the last, or else — according to your 
individual taste— you start with the star turns. I will be 
quite open. 1 chose the latter course, and commenced with 
the contributions of Mr. Walter dc la Marc and Mr. J. C. 
Squire. 

Mr. de la Marc's poem is extremely characteristic and 
therefore the more exhilarating to a public which wisely 
prefers that an old favourite should aj)pear in an accus- 
tomed rdle. The narrative is a modern vorsion of the 
ancient story of the Three Wishes, and is none the worse 
for that, since the stock of original stories- small in the 
days of Adam — has long since been exhausted. “ Sam’s 
Three Wishes " is a delectable tale, with a delectable 
epilogue. It introduces many of its author’s familiar 
properties, and is altogether an exi ellcnt s])ecirnen of his 
delightful humour. 

Any regret we may feel that Mr. J. C. Squire failed to 
got elected to Parliament is tcmiiered by tlic consoling 
reflection that ho will have the more leisure to compose 
poems for our ])rofit. 'riiere is no poet amongst us with 
greater piossibilitios than the author of " The Idly of Maliid.” 
A moflern of the latest hour, an experimentalist in metre, 
an innovator in break and cadence and pause, he is yet 
sure of the sympathetic attention of the most orthodox, 
because these* recognise! that lie has a sensitive ear, and 
that his audacities are not the* result of ignorane e or of 
fumbling. My far the most impeirtant of Mr. Sepiire’s 
four contributions is the? poem cntillovl " 'Phe Ihrels.” Like 
others of the verses iiicludeel in this anthol(»gy it has ap- 
pcare*d before*, although neit in boeik form. Subject and 
treatment are^ alike ai resting, and the ])ot.!m must always 
count amongst its author's finest work. 

Sp*ue* will not jiermit me to appraise the* enf crtaimnimt 
item by item. It must suffice* to say that jnide of jilace is 
alleitted fittingly to Pdwarel 'riionias, who found his talent 
se> late; tind dieel for his cemntr}’ so early ; and that a elig- 
nifie*d elegy tei the memory of his ele?ad friend is preivieled 
by Mr. A iviaii h'lhs. I .should also "wish te> eliavv .sjiecial 
attention te> the* brilliant translations of liish epigrams by 
Mr. Ked^nn Flow’t'r ; to the* artless lyru s of ]SIr. W. 1 1. J )avies ; 
to the ejinte e)l her than artless lyrics of Mr. Hugh Fis]ie*r, 
and te) tlie* line poem, " ('le*rks on Holiday, " by Mr. W. J, 
Turner, whie h coiuliide*s Hie volume*. J^'rom fiist to last 
this is a quite adniir.ilile* miscellaiiv. 

With a verv sure* instiml, Mr. \V. K St'Ninoiir li.is set 
“ 'fhe Shawl " in the iorelroiit ol his ne*w' b hiK of ve-rse-s 
entitled “ Twe*nly-hoiir P<iems.’' 1 1 is imle*(*il flic most 
charming jioeiii in a colle'clion wine h eonlains many ele?- 
lightful rivals, even thongli it inedudes ne> j)eoi. 'Jins 
hajipy lyric seems an epitome* ol those qualifies that make 
Mr. Seymour’s Iwei ])re*\ions vtdiimes so sfnnulafing to the 
fitting reader. It exhibits the itiini and p'C.ssure of Jiis 
lyrical gilt, together with a rich ness of cedoiir, and a fccJi- 
ilical aeeenuplishme'.nl deseiMiig eif instant 1 ec<»gnLtion, 
The touch of <*nforced humour at the close e»f “ The Shawl ” 
is a note not stressee! in ^*r. S 'yn^oui 's .‘ailicr boeiks, 
altlienigh strikingly evidemeil in his eonf ribiif 10ns le> 
periodical literature. Tin* poem itself may be .said in a 
st*nse to elcrive tliremgh Fle'cker from Keats, but the clmice 
of masters so care?fnl to loael every riJt eif then siibje?cl 
with eire sliould be couiileil to a young jieiet ol to-el.iy fe»r 
righteennsncss. 

The reverent study of great models is ajqiaroiit in the 
bc.it of his " Twenty-Four Poems." The (la\oiir of a fine 
vintage must be apjireeiated by any eilncaled palate. 
There is no imitation wdiatever, but lathor a delieale 
assimilation of qualities. The eerie imagination of 
“Casualty" not only reminds the reviewer that Mr. 
Seymour is a private in the Koyal Air Force, but also 
that he is a student of Coleridge. " Tlie Poppy “ carries 
a faint but pleasant suggestion of tJie poem by hraiicis 


Thompson similarly named ; whilst " The Ambush “ — 
beautifully realised and expressed — has much of the 
haunting significance W'e associate with Christina Rossetti, 

Of course, Mr. Seymour is not always on these heights. 
Like most young writers he includes too much, and so risks 
being judged on inferior work, rather than by liis best. 
But from his three published books a delightful garner 
could be stored, foi — w'lnnowcd of that whicli is not his 
finest grain — his verses should be of concern to all lovers 
of pofitry. 

Miss Alicia Sheridan in " The Pedlar's Way " proves 
herself the fortunate possessor of a l^Tical faculty, simple, 
unobtrusive and sincere. The losses and crosses of the 
war obviously have left their marks upon her, but the 
emotions of her heart arc hidden behind doors of reticence 
and cxjiressed with a fine reserve. Miss Sheridan’s lot 
has carried her from Ireland to distant places — ^to the 
near and far East, Sicily and Cochin and Madras. It is 
interesting to note with what dramatic fitness her l5Tics 
lake colour from their surroundings. Yet, ardent as her 
Eastein verses may be, I cannot but prefer tlie quiet and 
tenderness of those dealing witli her liomc. The familiar 
landscape, the bogs and glens, the pixies and elves, inspire 
her most dt?lightful poems ; for in India she was but a 
wistful exile, whilst in Ireland she is at Home. 

Eugene Mason. 


OUR LITERARY LEGACY.* 

Then* are many ways of approach open to the hi.storian 
of English litcratun?. If wx* view the subject from a critical 
acne, every channel and tributary conveys something of 
value, in a higher or lesser degree, to the main stream. 
From the biographical standpoint, the lives of our authors 
atiord the compiler amjile opportunity for the study of 
teniperanieiit. Histories of English literature in these 
tw'o kinds abound, and, in some cases, the history has been 
grouped into ten or Iwxlvc volumes, each dealing with a 
prescribed age or period. It has been left to Mr. Arthur 
Comjiton-Kicketl to cover the same ground as his pre- 
decessiu's, but from a quite different viewpoint. Casting 
aside the puiely academic attitude wx* associate with so 
many of the histones. Mr. Compton- Kii kelt essays tlie task 
of enlivening many ol the duller jxTiods ol h'.nglish literature 
bv jucliiiing III cfnicise, elegant lorm tin* social background 
and enMionment that in1luene(‘d tin* growth (4 f)ur litera- 
liiiv, Ol that were, in their liini, mlliienced bv the dominant 
national expression tli.il li.is kindled the minds and found 
outlet thiongh the poweis ol the poets and prosenien of the 
successive agt*-. 

As loiiit-aiithor of " The Lik* and Letters of Watts- 
iHinton " and author ol a small " History ol English Litera- 
ture, ’’ Mr. Compton- Kiekctt has already w’ork that stands 
to his credit, and we are therelore in a position to expect 
great things iroin him. To say that he disappoints us 
w'«nild be to underv.ilni* a work ot magnitude, produced 
with considerabh* conci'iitralivc and sustained jiow’ers. 
To write in an attraitive way a History ot J'nglish Litera- 
ture Jrom Anglo-Saxon times to Cliesterton 19 no small 
achie\emont Of course, there w^as never yet a work of 
this nature that could not be ransacked lor faults, foibles, 
:*.ml ]>n‘jiidicr V. and it would have been absurd to expect 
tin* jm'.senl book to be entirely free ol them. 

This work, like some of its forerunners, suffers from com- 
pression, Within the space of about 700 pages the author 
has managed to outline the pageant of English literary 
history, but Ihe jiroportion ot the sections is sometimes 
at variame 'vith the signilicance of the work or author 
dealt with. It is surely curious to devote eleven i^gcs to 
Teiiinson and to a.ssign only five pages to Scott. Milton, 
too, might have received fuller treatment than is given him. 

* *' A History of English Literature." By Arthur Compton- 
Kickelt, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. (Jack.) 
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Some persons, like the present writer, may take exception 
to the half-hearted estimate of Thackeray. Af^ain, the 
author has nothing really very new to say in this survey 
unless it be in the latter portion dealing with present-day 
tendencies, and even there one’s heart sinks to find the 
author dismiss Conrad, so far perhaps our greatest twentieth- 
century novelist, with a mere passing reference. The excuse 
given for this, that Conrad’s genius is not representative 
enough of the present generation, is by no means a sufficient 
one. There might have been a better selection of cpiota- 
tions from Swinburne and Meredith. For those who enjoy 
the chaff of literature rather than its grain, the omission 
of Mr. Hall Caine must be a grievous fault, but then it is 
more than likely these persons will never wish to consult 
this book, so that either we may be asking too much of Mr. 
Compton- Rickett or else we are over-estimating his appeal 
to the reading public. We have come across one or two 
errors of taste, where the author refers to ” the saccharine 
joys of romanticism '' and " the graceful saccharine .‘senti- 
ment of Sir Edwin Arnold,” and when he writes that Dickens 
could " mix his sermomc powders in such excellent jam.” 
After all, it is doubtful, however w'ell done it may be, whether 
the emphasis given to the social background can be con- 
sidered a true method of treatment. It has the advantage 
of arousinginterest in the life and times of the authors, but, at 
the same time, it le<ads the mind away from a true historicsd 
perspective of the literature itself, its birth, growth, rise 
and development, to the contributory influences and side 
issues that went to its making. In order to insure accuracy 
in future editions, it is only right to draw the author’s 
attention to two misprints, both of which arc in quotations. 
On page 31 1 Wordsworth’s line. *' The sleep that is among 
the lowly hills ” should read — ” The sleep that is among 
the lonely hiUs.” while on page 413 Tennyson's line should 
read, ” More black than ash buds in the front of March,” 
not, as it stands, ” the frost of March.” 

In spite of these shortcomings, the comprehensive, all- 
embracing outlook is unmistakable in this book. No wish 
to praise unduly and insincerely prompts us to state that 
the dawn at the beginning of English literature has never 
been less dryly described, so freshly set forth, as in these 
pages. The times of Chaucer and Shakespeare are excel- 
lently done, and brought home to us vividly. Special 
mention should be made of the sections so adequately 
devoted to The Poetry of Childhood and to Light Verse 
and Parody, kinds of verse that receive scant justice in most 
literary histories. On many points of criticism. Mr. Comp- 
ton-Rickett proves himself a sound scholar and, on the 
whole, a reliable aftsthetic judge. He can be richly sug- 
ge.stive as in this criticism of John Donne: ” In many 
ways it is not unfair to summarise Donne’s remarkable 
genius by saying that he was an Elizabethan Browning, 
and placed beside Spenser, the two poets shine somewhat 
in the same fashion as Tennyson and Browning did in the 
Victorian age.” His eye for happy coastruction is shown 
to advantage when he fitly apportions Browning's develop- 
ment as a writer into four periods. Two of the best things 
in the book are the balanced criticisms of Bridges’ poetry 
and Wilde’s work. Even in their highest moments his ap- 
preciations are shorn of extravagant praise. One hesitates 
whether to admire the more Mr. Compton-Rickett’s intrepid 
industry as compiler or his keen acumen as critic, while as 
a narrator he is entitled to honourable mention. His style 
is invested with Pre-Raphaelite colour and detail. How- 
ever, it is more particularly for its exhibiting the gift of clear 
historical narrative in relating the story of English literature 
that one would finally award an especial place for this work 
by Mr. Compton- Rickett. I was about to write Competent 
Rickett, instead of Compton-Rickett, and the mistake 
would not have been without point as an indication of how 
successfully the elements of the subject have been welded 
together by this fully-ijualified literary historian. En- 
hanced by a full index, without which such a work would 
be open to be discredited at once, this is a worthy reference 
book and a timely reminder for us of the amazing wealth of 
our literary legacy. 

W. M. Parker. 


THE SHIRRA.* 

For thirty-three years Sir Walter was familiarly spoken 
of as ” the Shirra.” Comparatively little has been said 
about his work in that capacity. To his successor in office 
(a triple sheriffdom it is to-day) we are indebted for the 
full story of a judgeship which must always be interesting 
from the fact that Scott occup ed it during the greater 
part of his working life. To be known as the Laird of 
Abbotsford was a source of great gratification to Scott. 
He prized that appellation perhaps more than the dis- 
tinction won by his baronetcy. To be called the ” Shirra ” 
was the acme of respect and reverence. 

As early as his twenty-ninth year Scott was installed 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, in his own romantic country, the 
Scottish Border. Valleys so l)esung as the Ettrick and 
Yarrow and thb ” ever-dcar Tweed ” lay within the sphere 
of his judicial operations Selkirk was the county town, 
and the venue 6f the Sherifl Court. 

It is curious to note that most of Scott’s work was done 
at home. At "Edinburgh, at Ashestiel, or Abbotsford, or 
wherever he chanced to be, he read through the processes 
which were sent to him. He penned his deliverances in 
his own clear, firm handwriting, ” with never a correction 
and scarcely ever a clerical error.” They were then 
dispatched to Selkirk where a resident Sheri ft- Substitute 
finally disposed of them. But Scott was not always an 
absentee judge. He attended the Court when it was 
neces.sary for him to lake evidence, or hear debates, or 
preside at criminal trials. And he spent manv hours 
inspecting ground which was in dispute. So that the post 
was not the sinecure some people have supposed. 

For almost a century these judgments of the ” Shirra ” 
have been buried amongst the dusty muniments of his old 
Court-room. They have been unearthed — to the number 
of one hundred and fourteen — and are here carefully tabu- 
lated and reduced to a readable analysis by Sheriff Chisholm. 
We are thus privileged to observe the mind of a romancist 
at work in the role of experimental lawyer, and to jiass 
criticism on the adjudications of a poet in such unpoetical 
matters as the courtesies of a toll bar or the right to 
cast feal and divot from the Town Common. 

For the outside world, however, there is nothing of 
importance in any of the cases. They are concerned chiefly 
with the everyday life of the Lowland peasantry, and 
consist, for the most part, of i)etty disputes between land- 
loid and tenant, master and servant, tradesman and 
customer, seller and buyer, between adjoining proprietors, 
and so forth. Serious criminal causes, being outside a 
sherifl ’s jurisdiction, were dealt with at the Circuit Court, 
or at the High Court in Edinburgh, of which Scott was 
one of the Clerks. In liis own Court he was called to 
decide infinitely smaller issues. Of the major proportion 
it may be said that they ought never to have come before 
any Court at all. Fven Scott wrote in his ” Journal,” 
** 1 try to check it as well as 1 can, but so 'twill be when 
I am gone.” The litigious spirit of his race is raison d'etre 
for the Sheriff-Courts themselves. 

That the man of letters was qcver lost in the man of 
law even a casual examination of these quaint and some- 
times whimsical pages assures us. There is good evidence 
that Scott, as the ijovclist, was taking ample stock of 
things, ” making himself ” hardly less as the full-fledged 
Sheriff than when as a callow advocate he explored the 
Liddesdale recesses with his friend Shortreed. In the 
course of his judicial work he must often have encountered 
the ” Dandle Dinmonts ” and the ” Peter Peebles’s ” of 
actual life. That eternal bone of contention, for instance — 
” the auld marches ” — occurred more than once in the 
Selkirk Court. It was over scores of such wretched trivi- 
alities that Scott was forced to issue his interlocutors. The 
picture of Walter Scott sitting in judgment on wranglings 
begun in spleen and carried on from obstinacy has been 
compared to the employment of a Nasmyth hammer for 

• " Sir Walter Scott as a Judge.” By John Chisholm, K.C., 
Sheriff of Roxburgh, Berwick and Selkirk. ;s. 6d. (Edinburgh: 
Green & Son.) 
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cracking filberts. But no matter the i>aUrinoss of the 
case, the ever conscientious “ Shirra " gave it a most 
painstaking attention, and forniiilatt^d liis decision with 
as miicli considera.tion as tlioiigh far v'astcr ce»iis('c|iu!nces 
were involved, justice and right wen' th<' only deter- 
mining elcmenls. and all tlie “ Shirra’s ” .soul was .set on 
fair play for every plea that came inuler l\is notice. 

All this, be it renn'inbered, went on conciiriciitly with 
that superlativi* rec'ord of literary activity ^\h^'^eat the 
whole world has wondered. Scott may not h.ive bi'eti a 
jirofoiind lawyer, lie had a trulv legal mind, lor all that 
And it one W'ere lett to judge Ironi liis deusioiis as a sheriff 
alone, the iinpri'ssion reemved wonhl be, as Mr ('hi.sholm 
says, that the man wdio pronounced them was a nidge and 
a lawyer in the first ]ilac(‘, and not th.'it Ihev wen* but 
an insiginticantly small and heteiogem-oiis p.irt ol his 
intellectual oiit]nit. 

'Po Ihi' lover ol Scott as '* King ol tin* hoinaniics,'’ 
this volume is a resurrection which was worth achieving. 
Jvjhoes ol the " Minstrelsy " and ol the \\'averle\'s are heard 
here and there ( liarlcs f'.r.skiiK*, wiio was Siotf- Shcr.ff- 
Subslitute. ])robal)ly sat for the ])ortrai1 f»l “ Sheriff- 
Substitute MacMorlan ” in “ (inv Maimermg. " ' .1 man ol 
intelligence and probitv ” A note out ol am ionL ballad 
lore s(*^‘ms to sound in an interioi iitor in w huh t he “ Sliirra ” 
appoints jiarlie^ to meet him at !*fnmaiisc<Mi’ I 0 perainbii 
lati* tlie marches • 

“lie l)iils w 111'i‘t him .it l'emmLns< ore. 

\ii'l hniig hmi in yoiii euniji.iuy.’’ 

Another p(*rambiiIalion in iSi ^ may well have suggested 
Dmmont's (hscripiioii in “ (iii\ Mannering, ’ not inanv 
months later. 01 the disputi* as to the m.indies between 
himself and |o«.k o’ I >aw'ston ( leiigli ; 

*' Ve see wt* ill lu h <m I lu' ta]) o’ 'I oiithop 1 igg .liter we ]).iss 
the Pomoragraiiis for tlie Ponior.igiains, .iiid ^*la( ketisponl 
and Itlooilylaws. the\ < om<' in tlu’n. and tlie\' lielaiig to the 
T*eel : Iml aftiM ve piis-- Pomoragi.iii’-, .it a inrndde gnsit 
s.un (M -he.ided i iit liigg<‘(.l slaiie Ih.it lhe\ I a' ( hadies ('hiielvK, 
then. D.iw’stoii C'leugii and ('harhesduipi' tluu iu.lo li .\ovn. 
1 s.iv. the ni m il rins on the t.i]) <i’ tlie hill wlieie the wind ainl 
w.iter sliears ; 1ml Joi U o' Ihiwston Cleiijdi .igani he eontia 
veil''-, tlial .ind s.ivs that il h.iuds tlown bv llie aiihl ilro\e road 
tli.it ga-'S aw.i by tin* Knot o’-lln r..ite ower to Ketdd.ii -xiard ; 
and lh.it in iKs an iiin o dillereme “ 

S. ('kockj.it. 


R. L. S.. ANOTHER WRITER, AND THE 
WAR.* 

“ My de.ir Mr. 1 lamiinMton (tluTe go(‘.s the stToiid M ; 
it IS a C(*rtamty).” 'J'hns writes l\ 1 . S in .1 lettei d.iLeil 
1 8S1 , to be lonnd in “ Letters to 1 1 is ha mil > .ind Ki leiuls.” 
Was it with an eye to the future with tJie sennid sight 
which some Scots poss<‘ss -tliai Ste\ciis«in thus in.'‘i.st(sl 
on two M's in liammerlon Did hi* (lyptnallv juhliess 
liis letter to I’ (L llamiMlon, intending it all t he t line lor .1 
future disi i])le. then a cajilious. (’iitu.il young loum.ilist 
engaged, Saul of rarsus like, in stoning 1 lie literary prophets 
but tliorealter to become a, SI (‘vensoni.in St rani, whose 
mission W'as to ]n*e.'U'h tJie (lospi’l ait 01 ding to Louis, 
wherever he went 

I call attention to tlie coincidem e rfind to SteviMison’s 
insistence tl.at h(' could recogmsi' only tliosc who s)u*lt tiu* 
name with two .M’s as true 1 faniniei Ions, .ind in 1 lie .irtistic 
succession ; firstly becanse the Stevenson lovei s commi’iit, 
on reading Mr. |. .\. Hammertoii’s ’’ Wraik ol Wai ’ is 
likely to be, “ How* U. L. S. woiihl ha\ e .i])prei lat isl this ’ “ 
secondly because the only long artKli‘ .ill too short tor 
most ol us -is entitled : With K. L. S. in the Land of 

War " ; and lastly beca.use the work has the tiii.ilit les which 

Stevenson nio.st Vi'iliieil. The sentcMici's an*. finel\' cut and 
finely balanced. They have cadeiici*, tiuiet sli eiigth, miisu*, 
and much beauty of imagery. 

• “ Wrack of War “ By J. A. flanimertoii. lllu.strate*d. 
6s. net. (John Murray.) 


Open tlie book, aud von re.id (Mr. Ilammcrton is writing 
of the faces he lias seen in Fraiici*) : 

“ Strong wr.itlier-wMix hues, exlialnig tharai ter and resigna- 
tion. eyos of every hue, from the nu'iry blue of the Kngiish 
yeoinin to the inystn tUikness ol the Celt, /i/o ninwitaiii lams 
of hi\ fay Jl t^lruiinni: col(Uy in the itifrcifui'ni sun." 

Again : 

“The tliiid ol the soldiers’ he.'iv\ bools nsoimds along the 
wootb'U platlonn. a'i the tiles ol fate j'o stouf/v past “ 

Vet again : 

“ In the iniin there is little of b.'aiitv in these liiinpisli figures, 
giotest|iU‘ in gn-atcoats and jilt 1 ing accontuMU ‘lUs, whose colour 
note IS the (hi si to whnh we ‘must all relutii 

Or : 

“ lleie and there ilie horizon hliir ol some Frtmrh olticer." 

TJi(‘ italics are mine, but all these extracts are from the 
first clia]dei only 1 could rjiioti* stores of fine ]>assages 
aiul swjltlv flashing met.i]}hors that remiml us of Stevenson, 
had J gtuu* hirtlicr afield. 

To s.iv ol a book that it has blue blooil in its veins may 
seem a tpieer figiiie oi speeth. But .l book is not called 
siiddeiilv into being by its .luthor. as, let ns sav, Adam 
was by his ('reatoj. Books h.ixe lor the most ]mil a Itmg 
lint* ol ioibiMrs; i out (‘pLion anti g(*slation preceded birth 
Soiutdinies it IS jxossibh* to say ol a hotik tJiat it was bt*' 
gotttm by another book in tin* biaiii of a writer, .some- 
times tlu* boedv's ant'fstrx* is mu tnt.iiii. Of “ VN’rack t)f 
War” oiU‘ ma\’, howu'vej, sav tliat, wtTe then* such a 
work as a “ Debrett ’ nr a “ Burke ’’ ol books- -it w'tiiild 
be there, not in such .in Onimitm Gallieriini as. say, n 
“Who’s Who" of books, that "Wrack ol War’’ would 
ha\t» i)la(T* 

just as (list MU lion t ounts moi t* than mert* good looks 
III man or woman, so aliont “ Wrack ol War " tluTe is the 
t|uieL confident niamu'v ol om* wlio carries liimst*lf easily 
!)(*(., nise In- is sine ol himsel), knows Ins social status and 



From •• Wrack of War,” by J. A. Haniincrtoii (John Murray). 
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]us strength. Some very able war books are less coii- 
\'iacing than they might have been bcx:aiise they " shout 
at us. This book never raises its voice, never disturbs 
as it were the easy level of life, but I shall be surprised if it 
do not leave a deeper and more abiding impression upon 
the reader for that very reason. 

In a sense, a reviewer has — among (ither iiarts - to }»hiy 
fielder to the batting bookman at the wicket. \'oiir 
fielder may clap his hands together to cry, “ Well phiyed, 
sir ! " or on occasion and if he can, may clap the same 
hands together to catch tlui batsman out. As a cricketer 
Mr. Hammertou alTords the field few chances, lie writes : 
“ Enough can be told to interest and to encourage tJie 
reader to believe, as I would have him believe.” My 
point is that the word ” to.” being the sign of the intinitive 
mood, cannot accurately be omitted and so I ask ” How's 
that, Umpire ? ” at least ot Mr. Hamnierton's ” have 
him believe.” Tin* answer wdl ])robal)ly be that ” usage 
entitles the author to the decision, Not out.” 1 pass on 
to ask why the sentence on ]iage 158 sliould not read : 
” A whole volume could bo devoted to the marvellous 
organisation of this labour, ami will doubtless yet be 
written,” instead of ” and such will doubtless bo written,” 
as the author words it. He means of course, ” such a 
volimii*,” but if ho omit ” volume,” ho might e(]ually omit 
” such,” which is not noce.ssaiy, is not a noun, and is an 
ugly word as a nominative. 

On page 171 we read; ” Nature ... is oven kind tf) 
her children that shatter each other with high c\']>losives. 
She dulls their senses in the shock, ami the huce that 
breaks their poor bodies applies an anodyne fnim Nature's 
laboratory.” 

1 prefer ” who .shatter.^,” especially as tin* word ” that ” 
is in the next sentence. .\lso docs not one use “ anodyne ” 
in the sense of allaying jiaiii ? In the t:ase of bodies sli.it* 
tered by high explosives, aiuesthetic would surely be the 
better word ? 

Mr. Hammerton observes (p. 170): ” Uainlessly were 
we born, and painle.ssly do we die.” I hope he is right on 
each count, but I remember a sentence by a wcll-kiiowii 
writer who Jiad .studied both pathology and psyc hology, 
which ran : “A child .sutlers in being born, and is there 
no pain in the birth of a soul ? ” 1 do not contradict Mr. 

Hammerton, I merely raise the question for his considera- 
tion. 

With the exception of ” the blonde beast,” ol which one 
tires, he uses no stereotyped phrase or word. Many of his 
effects he obtains by contrast, others by an entirely 
original, sometimes fanciful, but always fascinating line ot 
thought. At another time he holds the reader by senne 
singularly applicable but unhackneyed q notation, as when 
referring to the ruins of Messina : 

"... an earthquake smacked its mumbling lips 
O'er some thick peopled city.” 

When I saw his book announced. I wondered at his 
daring. Never, remembering the restrictions placed upon 
them by the censor and the soldier, have war correspond- 
ents drawn more wonderful pictures for us than during the 
great war. Some of these correspondents had military 
knowledge scarcely inferior to that of the soldicr.s When 
Mr. Hammerton went out, I take it that he had practically 
none. As an ex -Territorial Officer who has spent some 
time in studying military history as well as the textbooks, 
and has lived awhile in cJimp and barracks, it is possible 
that I should be as quick to detect what is amiss in ” the 
angle of error,” as the reviewer who confesses to no interest 
in or knowledge of these matters. From first to last J find 
no slip in Mr. Hammerton's book. Not that he makes the 
least claim to special knowledge, other than that of an 
observer on the spot. Nor, and wisely, does he attempt 
competition with the war correspondents. Where they 
” filmed,” as it were, life at the front, that we might see it 
as realistically as they saw it, Mr. Hammerton has given 
us little idylls of the great war which etch themselves 
deeply and enduringly upon the memory of the reader. 
S^iaeof these idylls, ” The East in the West,” ” Devastation 


and Some Emotions,” "Sacred Ruins and Hill Sinister,” 
seem to me perfect of their sort, and arc war memorials of 
permanent worth. Mr. Hammerton has genius for select- 
ing only what has symbolism and salicncy, and for present- 
ing it with passionless aloofness and restraint which stir 
one all the more strongly and strangely because of the 
secMiiing calm with which he writes. In a word, ” Wrack 
of War ” IS Literature. 

(?oio SON Ki;t«nahan. 


THE BIBLE AND FOLK-LORE/ 

In ajiproaching a new and monurnentcil work of Sir 
James Frazer, there are two features which might well be 
passed over without reference thereto, save indeed for one's 
personal satisfciction The first and mo.sl inevitable is the 
learning wdneh has bi^en brought to the task, exhaustive 
in respect (jf his subject ;Mid siiggesii ve — as it seems to 
one -of an almost inexhaustible store which still remains 
over. If w'e think for a moment of the twelve volumes 
comprised by ” Tin* (iolden Bough,” ol tlu! lreati.se on 
” Totemisni and I'.xogamy,” the ” Early History of the 
Kingship,” ol ” Bsyche’s Task.” and remember that yet 
other f^t^sh materials await our exploration wlien ” The 
Belief m Immortality '■ is completetl, we shall, I tliink, 
surrender any feeling that tlie writer's teirii of research is 
reached, (^n the contrary, growing hardened by wonders, 
wo may anticipate that tlu‘ fon:e of his know^leilgo and 
untiring power of production will go yet further. There 
are ahvays ' fresh woods and pastiinis, ’ but it is only lor 
the immortals to go on always and hnd them. The second 
feature is Sir Jamc.s b*razer’.s rare and beautiful quality of 
candour, (ombined w'lth modesty. There is plenty of 
candour in the world ot learning, and there are various 
kinds of motlesty displayed by writers of authority, but 
i have not met with them loo often in the grace and come- 
liness w'itli which thi‘y are inve.sted here, surprising one 
unaw\'ircs continually, and putting difference at a sudden 
disadvantage— at times when it is most serimis. But 
there is also the innate reverential sense which is present 
in all the studies that have come under my jiersonal notice ; 
it may be only a literary sense, but it suggests to me a 
native attraction towards the good and ideal truth. It led 
him some time since to make and to publish an admirable 
selection of passages from the Bible, ” chosen for their 
literary beauty and interest ” ; and it has led him on the 
present occasion through the compilation of seventeen 
hundretl pages, full of perilous material for ” ordinary 
behevers,” without, 1 think, once using any form ol ex- 
pression which could reasonably offend the most delicate 
sensibilities. Such books are a silent lesson to several 
somewhat blatant workers in the same fields. 

And now as to the subject before us, we need of course a 
definition of folk-lore, and it is ready to our purpose at 
once— as the whole body of ” traditionary beliefs and 
customs.” It might apjiear, therefore, for a moment, 
that on the hypothesis of what is called revelation, folk- 
lore would embrace this ; but ” the individual influence of 
great men ” is immediately excepted, and an ” inspired 
messenger ” would be included by this category. I am 
doubtless constructing the definition from my own stand- 
point, it being inconceivable to me that the way of escape 
taught by Buddha or the vital elements in the great Vedic 
religion can belong to folk-lore, any more than the experi- 
ments set down by pseudo-Dionysius in the tract on 
” Mystical Theology,” any more than the teaching of 
Christ on the necessity of inward regeneration. On the 
last point more remains to be said, as we shall see in 
its place, and shortly. 

There is made, as it seems to me, in this manner a* 

* ” Folk-Lfirc in the Old Testament : Studies in Compara- 
tive Religion, Legend and Law.” By Sir James George Fxazer. 
3 vols. 37s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
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considerable clearance of issues about Sir Janies Frazer’s 
field, and we shall be enabled to sec in proceeding how his 
great work, excellent and enlightening as it is, can be* classed 
only as nihil ad rem in the real matter ol religion Tliere is 
no question that the Old Testament contains “ nidiiuenlarv 
survivals ” ol the folk-lore kind ; their absence would be 
astonisliing and unnatural, i here is no t|iiestion. in 
like manner, that Christianity at its lornialive period 
absorbed customs and j>ractic(*s ol tlie pagiin w'*'rld . it 
was almost inevitable that it should. Jhit th(‘ " higher 
side of the Hebrew genius." its spiritual r(‘ligion and pun- 
morality, are unaffected by " the lower side ol anii(*nt 
Hebrew life ’’ ; while that which is from everlasting to 
everlasting in the Christ-message emerges also untouched. 
The era of Scribes and Phansees was a far worst' ordeal 
for Jewisli monotheism than a certain persisteiut' ol ruder 
modes of myth, jind a handful of sujjcrstitions surviving 
from a savage period. So also the sjurit ol this w'orld ainl 
of the prince in wdiom Christ has not anything is another 
and more fatal presence in the Christian saiitduaries tlian 
the occasional transformation of some old eulLus into new 
forms and observances ll seems to me. tlierelore, that 
the life of Old Testament religion is one tiling, and that 
the relics of myth and folk Ion? foreign thereto, but ' pre- 
served like fo.ssils ■ therein, are anollier, and that “ the 
illustration and explanation" of the relics in wdiu li Sir 
James Frazer has addresseil liimself are without jirejudice 
throughout to any part or featun* ol the .spiiitiial life. II 
might be undertaken by any one wuth e<pial learning and 
genius, he cleaving in all sincerity to the ( hnreh of England 
as by law established, or fulfilling his Easter duties under 
the obedience the Latin Kite. F'or all that J know- to 
the contrary, these facts, which arc as it weie — a discovery 
for myself, may be recognised so luliy by the author, and 
lie so clearly w'ithin Ins intention that he luay have ex- 
pected their tacit rec-ogiiitioii rather than that they should 
be set forth at length. 

I -ct us attempt now a few references to the long setpieiice 
of subjects, and obstnve the indetatig.ible patience w'itli 
which each has been follow'ed out in almost every possible- 
direction (1) After coniparing the " priestly" and 

Jehovistic " accounts of the creation of man in " C»enesis " 
with their most apiiroxiinate jiarallels in Ancient Egypt 
and Babylon, it may be said almost that the whole worhl 
of myth and legend is swejit, not merely in search ol further 
analogies, but of all accounts wdiatever. The ciuest in 
reality is for the collection and comiiarison ol cieation and 
evolutionary accounts, and the digest is most valuable. 

(2) The Hebrew story of a great hood is treated after the 
same exhaustive manner, and not less important than its 
traditional correspondences wheresoever met wdth — are 
the notes on their geographical dilfiisioii, and their absence 
in certain parts of Asia, as also in Africa ( \) In i.oniiection 
with the kinship of Jacob there is a study of the law ol 
primogeniture in its contrast with ulliiiiogeiiiturc- tlie 

eldest and the youngest son which oilers, as it seems to 

me. a singularly brilliant instruction, and it bristles with 
new facts. (4) Again there is Jacob’s marriage, which 
, raises the question of marital union with cousins, and 

the harmony of Biblical tradition with popular custom. " 
It is followed through two Ifundred pages into India, 
•Burma, China, Africa, America, Australia, and elsewJiere, 
while there is a valuable and informing study of the dis- 
tinction between cross and ortho- cousins. * 

’ These arc some main features, and here are a few ptiints 
of subsidiary interest . ( i ) There were tlu-ee official Keepers 

of the Threshold in the Temple at Jerusalem, and " super- 
stitions of the threshold ’’ are tracked through Syria, 
China, Turkey, India, Persia. Java, even to Scotland. 

( 2 ) A passage in a psalm suggests that swallows built nests 
about the Altar in the Temple of God, and the bird as a 
denizen of sanctuaries is traced in Athens and Hieropolis. 

(3) Elijah was fed by a raven, and wc have a monograph 
on ravens in Scripture — in l^alestine, America and Rome. 

( 4 ) A long study of sacred oaks and terebinths is exhaustive 
so far as scripture is concerned, and we are reminded that 
“ the Jewish nation came to an end," in the days of Hadrian, 


" on the very sp(H where it wa.s traditionally said to have 
been founded by Abraham " —at the sacred oak or tere- 
binth of Mamie. {5) A ihaptcr on high places in T.srael 
offers Jin example of the author’s best and most reverent 
manner : thi' subject is followed through modern Palestine. 
.Alrica, India aiifl Borneo. ((>) The parable of Jonah and 
the whale is paralleled curiously by a lolk-tale of New 
("•uiiiea. (/) 'riu- ordinance tliat a homicidal ox should be 
stoned to death is appalling to modern ears, but it gives 
an opporlunity lor a plea.sant Jind diverting jiaper on 
medi.eval and later priK:eecliiigs-Jit-law against rats, mice, 
Hies, taterpillars and domestic animals. 

< >11 the other hand, a somewhat tentative ex'idjination 
concerning the Pall of Man is unLonvincing, at least to 
myself. The Biblical j)arable is of course " an explanation 
of the oiigin ot di-atli." A hypothesis, however, that the 
Creator according to some mother-myth intimded to 
confer immortality on man by means of Ihe Tree of JJfc, 
but was cht-aied by the serpent, which designed to confer 
it on serpents, ajjpears imscrious, Jinil the parallel from the 
Gilgainesh c]>ic, " lar more ancient than Genesis," is con- 
cerned witJi a ])laiit and not ji fruit-bi'aring tree. Tliere is 
also the story (3I Jacob and tlu' kidskins, by which the 
birthright ol Esau was imide void 1 1 is suggested that 
the account may embody an abridged form ol an ancient 
rile of the New Birth from an animal. 

Many (-xainples of this strange ceremonial are given ; 
but It s(*ems to me that the intent of the sciiptural 
narrative is on its simple siiiiaie, and that the h'arned 
explanation encnmlx'rs it. J'hert' arc also ntes ol Adop- 
tion which simulate the ('oniing forth’ of a child from its 
mother’s womb, aiul these- aie cited at length. 1 do not 
lu'ed to sjiy lhat no analogy is instituted with the inwjird 
and spiritual regenerjition on which (‘liri.sl insisted, firstly, 
because this symbolism is foreign to the Old 'Pcstainent 
and, sec(»ndly, because Sir JjinH's PTazer suggests nowhere 
in these volumes lhat jnirely s])iritual cxjicriences arc to 
be explained by myth, or indeed lhat the moral elevation 
oi the Jewish scriptures lias root therein. Once more it 
seems to me that the exjierit'iico of Jacob at Bethel is 
very little helped or illiisiratefl in a true scn.se by the 
recitals which follow concerning dreams of the gods, tales 
of heavenly ladders and sacrcil stones. Perhaps, from one 
point ol vit'W, the more ladders going up into heaven the 
bt'ltor ; tlie more angels or gods descending and ascentiing, 
the better also ; communion between cjirth and heaven 
cannot be over-symbolised. But the folk- tales of Africa, 
Mjidagascar anil Russi.i Jire talcs ot faerie rather than 
s])iritual talcs. 

To make jin end ol these pleadings, I do not think 
that we need commentators on (ienesis to tell us why 
Jacob burst into tears on meeting his cousin Rachel, nor 
do we need a most erudite folk-lore scholar to furnish 
us with other instjinees from all the wide world over. The 
key ot such things is in the liearl rather than the head. 
But it one needs to go further, there is the great Sepher Ila 
/ohar, which I understand better, as a symbolist, when it 
says that the meeting of Jacob and Kachcl is the world 
above kis.sing the world below To the aiitlioi of " The 
Golden Bough " this may spell nothing that he can receive, 
and yet — lor the mystic — an inellable intercourse subsists 
between heaven and earth. 

To conclude, those who regard the Gld Testament as the 
inspired work of God will read these memorable volumes 
without finding anything to shake or vary their belief. 
Those who regard the scriptures as a memorial of the 
growth of religious belief in a njition which stood alone 
among nations will find the development illustrated by 
innumerable side-lights. 

P’inally, a mystic like myself — who holds that the vital 
importance of old religious records is in that which they 
are capable of showing forth concerning the light of the 
soul ill man- ^ welcomes the contnbution as a real aid to 
knowledge, enabling lum to discern in the by-ways the 
glimmer ot those same lights which shine elsewhere more 
brightly. 

A. E. Waite. 
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THE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN.* 

\Vc are all tired of the party system in jiolitirs, but not 
more tired, perhaps, than \vc arc of the party system in 
Art. It is common for the critic or expert who has learned 
to admire one preat artist or proup of artists to feel it 
necessary to found a cult and justify his admiration by 
opposing and condemning the ideals and mclhofls of other 
artists or groups that do not appeal to him. All sm-h 
contention is barren and rarclv proves anything exce])t 
that the taste of tlie critic is exclusive, and his sympathies 
not without limit. There is something of beauty and good 
craftsmanship even in the work of Alma Tadema and 
J-eighton and, since their neat conventionalities hav(^ 
delighted multitudes who are not drawn to Mic helangelo 
or Tintoretto, we may well be thankful that they lived to 
give pleasure in so many, and be a little humble in the 
presence of ])Owers that are, at all evtmts, greater than our 
own. 

Without being quite so all-embracing as this, l\rr. Shaw 
Sparrow is too reasonable, too wisely human to waste much 
space over ideas of beauty and forms of art that are no joy 
to him His coni ern is with h'rank lirangwyn : he devotes 
the n<*arlv three hundred large ])ages of this handsomely 
produced volume to an enthusiastic but shrewdly critical 
study of the various phases of Hrangwyn's art, and his 
judgments are anqdy supported by the .selection from 
Brangwyn's paintings, etchings, sketches and drawings 
that arc reproduced, in colour and black and white, between 
its covers. 

The things that first affect you in the.se pictures of 
Brangwyn's are their freshness and breadth of imagination, 
their individuality aud extraordinary vigour of style ; 
there is no daintiiie.ss, no prettiness . their beauty is, in the 
main, the beautv of elemental force, of healthful, strenuous 
life, of rough, masculine strength. If, as Sir Frederick 
Wedmorc has said disparagingly, it is the sort of beauty 
that leaps to the eye, it shares that quality witli the glory 
of sunrise and sunset, the might and splendour of the sea, 
the aggres.sivc magnificence ol storm and cartlupiake, aiul 
eclipse. The oak is not less beautiful than the violet, tlic 
lion than tlie butterfly, the vast warehou.se than tlu* ivie«l 
country cottage ; moreover, their IxMUty does not leap so 
readily to the eye till it is iiitcr])rete(l by such genius .is 
Brangwyn’s. At times he reveals so much of grandeur in 
what passes current for ugliness, such bizarre beauty in 
what we had tnrneil from as sordid and grossU’ material, 
that to look at some of his pictures of ortliiiarv life and 
industry rather shakes one's faith in the dogma that com- 
merce and industrialism have in many places laid waste 
the loveliness of nature, and raised on the ruins nothing 
but scenes of squalor and unsightliness. 

To say that Brangwyn has been intiueiiced by Bcmbrandt 
and Legros is to sav only lliat, as an arti.st, he is not a 
freak with no ancestry. Whether he handles again siuh 
age-old themes as the Nativity or the Crucifixion, or such 
matters of to-day as liis " Iron ^Vorkcrs.” " Stone Masons 
at Work " or the ' Keturn from Work in-a Shipyard, ” he 
is always, in thought and feeling and manner, essentially 
himself and essentially modern. This sumptuous book 
and Mr. Shaw Sparrow's exhaustive, critical apiireciation, 
fine as they are, are yet not so much worthy of him as he is 
of them. 

REGRETS AND APPREHENSIONS i 

Mr Masefield’s new volume ])rovokes melancholy 
thoughts. Tile poem “ Bo.sas ” is a very bad poem, 
telling a story in which one’s interest is feeble, and in the 
telling sagging between the rhetorical and the stark. It 
cannot have been by mere accident that in other books 
Mr. Masefield has acliievod and sustained beauty — in 
■ Biography " of one kind and in considerable passages 

* “Taints and Drawings by Frank ftrangwyn ; With Some 
Other Phases of His Art.’' By W. Shaw Sparrow. With 50 
plates and other illnstr.'itions. 12 12s.Cd.net. (John Lane.) 

•f *' A Poem and Two Plays." By John Masefield. 5s. net. 
(Heinemaun.) 


of Dauber " of another kind ; surely there has gone to 
that achievement not simply the breath of imagination, 
but the intellectual and constructive effort witJioul which 
no narrative .and no reflective lyric cun be brought to lifoi 
Is it then by mere accident that he has written in " J^osas ” 
a poem from which imagination is absent and of w'hich the 
shapeless body is dead ? 

Kosas is the child of an Argentine lord, damned into life 
and possessing such wildne.ss that " even as a cliild men 
were afraid of him,” and a ” ])oor old loon,” seeing liim at 
a fair and shrinking in horror, foretells that : 

” This bright child is fabsl to such (.rime 
As will mike murk a bloody smear on Time.” 

Happily the father dies soon alter this prophecy, and 
Kosas e.scajies from his mother’s control, ” to daunt wild 
liors(*s lor his livelihoorl.” He becomes leader of a cr(‘vv nf 
wild (iaiichos, and ” kni‘\v death as the bloody jiay of all 
mistakes ” A natural king of men, he masters liorses as 
easily as men. and tan ” beat the unbacked stallion from 
his mare.” 'rium tht‘ hour strikes, and he is invited to 
quell the stat(‘’.s mternecine strife which the Whites and 
Reds have prolonged almost as suceesstully as Kilkenny 
eats : and when he consents ujjoii terms ol iin(|ncstioning 
submission, he renews the slaughter of Whites and Beds 
indiseninin.itely until each ])ar 1 y is lOWed. So is South 
American B(.)lshevism cured hv its own medicine ; 

" So Rosas c.iTiU‘ to powiT Sooa his hold 
(iri]»pfd the v\hol(‘ I.likI .is tliougli it were .1 horse. 

('Inirt'h. Money, Law, all yieldeil He (.onti oiled 
That I.itkI's wild passnuis with Ins wihler force. 

\ud till (High tlieir tear.s meii heanl tiom time to time 
Ills .slavt's at wor.ship ol his ilevcM i nmc'. . 

" Death was liis god, his sword, his ( reed ol ])()>\e?. 

T>e.ilh w.is Ins pleasure, for he look delight 
'Id inikt' Ins wile and d.iughter sin ink and cower 
By tales ot murder wrtsiked on Red or While. 

An<l wliilf these women lreinl)le(l and turned pale, 

Jl(‘ shru.‘ked with laughter at the witty tale" 

()iH‘ lu.in alone, the Bisho|)’s ( hajilain, I.awiinici' (calh*d 
Lorenzo when I hi* litii* dcmaiids it', sickens beiaiise of the 
Church's shaiiii' , .iiid m his sicUnt‘SS he yiidds to secret 
love for Camilla ( )'(i(*rmrin TIucaleiUHl with marriage 
lo another, ( amilla flies w'llh th(* Ch:i|>l.iin (l.iirit Kc itseaii 
ecluM's dnlt acro.ss tliese jioor stanzas of tin* new* Loien/o), 
and somewhere in the \\ ('st they teach a little s( bool TJie 
press ol .L iieiglihoiiriiig South .\iueiiLan State r.ii.ses an 
agitation against tliis iiioiistroiis immorality, the agitation 
spieads to many kinds iintoiii bed by the rei^orts o| mere 
murders and opjnessions, and Lord Kosas, ” li^amnig with 
r.ige,” plots the rum ol the unlucky ]).iir. The phd suc- 
ceeds : 

” 'rh(*n Irind in harut they fai ('d the tiring sjpiad 
Who sliot them de.td into their WMiting gr.ives. 

Love fOi eai h other was all the we.illh tliey liad. 

J^ove that atones, the steady star th.it saves, 

J.ove tliat. w'lu n shattering bulirts broke them blind, 

Lit Uiem .1 ])atli and linked Ihi'in mind lo min<l.” 

Fxiess brings retribution. Thousands upon thousands 
ot men, lutherto i‘ndiinng habitual ciuelties, exiled them- 
selves Iroiu the land in order to avenge the lovers' death. 
Kosas is dcleateil, flees to h'liglaiid and dies there ; and 
the poem concludes with the loving toil of soldiers who, 
when they are imt drilling,* are training roses over the 
graves of Lorenzo and Camilla. Lnless Mr. Masefield 
disavows the authorship of the poem I do not see that any 
leeling can siirviiyc the reading ol ” Kosas • but one of 
astoiusheil regret. The conception is vajiid, the verse 
slack, and bcyonil a repeated regret there is nothing more 
to say about either. 

Happily the .slight plays (dated loot) and ujo,s) are in 
prose and are better. ” The L.ocked Chest is based upon 
an episode in the Laxdale Sa.ga, a vigorous episode of which 
Mr. Masefield has sqen clearly the dramatic possibilities. 
It is unfortunate that he has adopted a colloquial style 
which removes the subject effectually enough from all 
traditional and heroic associations. For instance: ” Let 
me give you a nip of brandy," says Vigdis ; and her hus- 
band answers, " Brandy ? with a headache ? You know 
brandy nearly kills me. Now do for Heaven's sake leave 
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PELMANISM IN 1925. 

BY A BUSINESS MANAGER. 


In the I'clmaii k-.sson doaliii^; witli Inuif^dnation aiul 
how to luni i 1 to iiccouiit occiii's the lnll()\viiit> sL'iitciici' : 

It is by the jiower ol I ni.i^i luitif m HklI wt- aiv cnabletl 
U) pudiire what b(‘ *’ Alter iv-readin^ this 

during? one ol my jieiioilie reviews nl the t onrsc', it 
flashed cieross iiiy mind llial it vvoiild be interesting tf» 
attempt to visualise wlnit l*elmanisni nii^lit l»e in i<)2-» 

Sorapul has been its j)ro;.;rt*ss dniinj.^ the war fh.il one 
eaiMln no more tha n spi'cnl.ile cm wJiat will !><• 1 he e.vaet 
]>osition ol IVInianism a iew^ years heme*, llioiif^li it is 
fairly easy to fores(*e scmie ol the results ol I Ik* spnsid 
ol fills System ol mind and memory trainini^ 

A SHORT REVIEW. 

I .et me nmimd reatlers cjiiite bru'llv ol one or two 
facts coneernini; IVlmanisin A (piaiter ol a (mitiiry 
afto It was nnkncjwn I’Hr yisirs its .idxanc c' w.is slow 
it was too iK'w loi most ]nv)])le. Phev s('olTt‘d at the* 
iflea ol mind training.; . said it wouldn't be done Ibil 
Its toinuh'r. Mi W . |. JCnne^ei. and Ihcjst* assoeiatisl 

with him, lac'Ived neitliei’ (.oiira;*e nor hope Sooni'r or 
lalc'r, Pelmanism woulcl esarn the n‘t o^^oiit ion which was 
its due, ol that the\’ u'ere ('onfidmit Uiiriiif^ the thi’(*e 
or lour years imniediatelv pr(*ee(lmg' the* war, l\-lmrin- 
ism w'as just (oniini]; into its owm It rcmiained lor t Ih‘ 
war, how'ever, tej work tli.it cham;<* in cjnr mental out- 
look w’liK'li has given IVlmanisin its leal opport iinitv. 
In tile filtV'one months since August, i<>i |, .is manv 
peoplt' .idopted I’tdnianism as during the ])n*vioiis 
twenty years, while since' tlu' .irmisticc* was signecl 1 am 
told that the daily enrolmimts have betm gieatei than 
ever, and that the hall-millioii total in the membership 
of th<‘ Institute is now w'ithin sight 

MILLIONS OF PELMANISTS. 

In my mind’s i-ye I s(m* i’elmanism making imwit.iblv 
greater and greater headw'ay each year until, in 
its adherents .in* numbered bv millions. e\'i'n il no move 
lias been made i n the meanwhile to nationalise tin* st mlv, 
as has been n'jieatedly snggestecl in manv t| iiarters I hit 
I cannot imagine five ye.irs- and five ol the most latetnl 
years in the history ol the liritish h'mpire tiassing 
belore somi' durmite step is taken \)y I’arhanient toward 
making Pelmanism a part of onr ii.itional edm.ition. 

A MINISTRY OF PELMANISM. 

'I'hus my imagination pictures the establishment ol a 
Ministry ol J*clmanism, working iii close h.irinony with 
the Ministries oi JCdiication, Labour. t)v<*rseas rradt*, 
and other I )eparimenls ol the ( ioveninieiit Pelmaiiisin 
will thei^oceujiy a prominent iiositirm in the cuiTieuliim 
of our eh'inentary, secondary, and public schools, while 
every teacher wall be a qualifieil ex])onent of its prin- 
ciples and their application, not only to the study of 
other subjects, Imt also to the problems of after-school 
life and wairk. '* C'loing to school ' will be shorn ol its 
terrors aiul become a true ilclight to the eluldrcm. 'I'heir 
ordinary lessons will gain so much in interest through 
Pelmanism that the task ol the teacher wall be con- 
siderably lightened. 

1 conceive, too, that every boy and girl over school 
age will be retjuired to work through the Pel man I'oursc 
and pass an examination on its teachings as a part of 
the vocatitmal training which, we hope, by that time 
will be a feature of our national hie So many of the 
employers of 1925 will be people who arc now studying 
the Course and will benefit from it during the years 


just ahe.ul ol ns that if will no doubt lx* a common 
])rac tu t* t<H nsei t 1 lie stiiinlalion “ !VI nst be a IVlinanist 
in tlieir ad wrtisemeiil s in thi' " Sitn.ilions Vacant" 
columns oj the new's]).ipers. lor, b\’ io-:5, it is firactically 
a foiegone ('oiudnsion that t In* supeiiori I v oJ the Pelman- 
trained man or wonian will be nni\t*rsally recognised, 
no matter wh.1l his or her oct iijiation mav be. 

EXIT THE SCOFFERS. 

No great movement has made piogres'. witlioiit 
arousing a gn*.it deal ol ojqiosilion J'elmanisin is no 
exception Vcl il seems to nie that anotln‘r fixe \s‘ars 
Will witness smli a thinning ol the ranks ol the scolfers 
and sct‘])ties who now. tliioiigh sheer ignorame, dt*iide 
Pt‘lmanism. thai no ,uiti-Pi‘lm..inist will dieani of airing 
his views in lor tear ol being consideied ehg.ible for 

a lunatic as\ Inm. 

THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 

l-’ly i<i2 5, wxMU.Lv .'issvinie tli.d another ('.encral Lleetion 
will h.ive taken phu e. .\nv keen I’elmanisl ol the 
])n‘senl turn* will agree with me that it would be an 
I'vcellent thing il it were a .sine qua nun that every 
asjiir.'int to a seat in the (.omnions slitiuld be tonversant 
with tin* piiiK'iples ol Pt‘linanism Nothing proves this 
mon* com lusi v'elv’, in inv oj^inion, than tfie character ol 
tin* .tvH*rage ehxtion address issued during the recent 
eli‘cloial contest Is it too f.inlastic an idea to suggest 
tliat the M.P.’sol 1023 will, in the main, be Pelmanists ? 

A PELMANISED WHITEHALL. 

At the ri^k ol being i oiisidered .1 visionary or a super- 
siitnu-optiiiusl , I think wi* might i ount within tlie realms 
ol possibililv’ tin* ri'orgamsing ami reconstruction ol our 
(ioviTiimeiital Pep.u tnn*n1 s on a Pelmanistic basis, 
rile examples ol business (‘llicieiicy jirovided by twt> or 
thrc*e ol the lu'wei' Ministries liave raised h«ipes in some 
ol ns, ami surely, with Pelmamsm on the lloofl-tide, we 
c.'in look lorw.ird to the time w'hen all the departmental 
cobwebs and red tajx* will be sweiit away, leaving bt'hiiid 
only organisations wliich will be ol real service to tlip 
nat 1011 

.And heie my iinaginings must end. TJiese somewhat 
s( rai)pv views ol wluit Pelmanism miglvt be, and might 
be iloing, in 1923 m.iy appear lar-iettheil and rather 
lidiculons. Hlaiiie m\ enthusiasm for Pelmanism Ji^r 
nyv loohsli o])tiniisni. il so yon descidie it, but remember 
at tin? .same tinu? that, six yi'ars ago, nobody would have 
daretl to prf*tlicL that Pelmanism would occupy the 
jinimiin-nt position it does tcj-d.iy. So six years hence, 
my *• vaind vat>cniriiigs " may be nt*arer the mark than 
at»pears at all likely at the present moment 


FitU particulars of the Velma n Course arc given in 
Mind and Memory,” wliieli also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsvi ol the twetre tessons. A copy of this 
i nteresfi ng booklet, together loith a full reprint oj” / ruth's ' ' 
famous report on the loork of the Pelmav Institute and 
particulars showing how you can serure the complete 
Course at a reduied fee, may he obtained gratis and post 
free by any reader oj The Pookman who applies to The 
Pelman Institute. 20 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, ir.f'.i. 

Overseas Addresses : Market Street, Melbourne ; 

15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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me alone.” Later the author’s more characteristic touch 
appears : 

” He had soft brown hair with threads of gold in it like the' 
bright .bird’s feathers. Now it’s dabbled with blood, dabbled 
with blood, dabbled with blood." 

The second play, ’’ The Sweep.s of Nincty-lCight,” is upon 
an Irish theme. It is a very short jday with action which 
(so children arc taught) s]>(‘aks louder than words. The 
style is sometimes rhetorical but not too rhetorical for flu* 
stage, and on the stage the play would be sure of success- - 
in Ireland, although jx'rhaps not in b-ngland at the present 
time. Hut even these two plays do not achii've the re- 
demption of a volume which, to adapt the jihrase of another 
poet. " takes the reader backward rather than forward.’* 
Alas, that a poet of Mr. Masefield’s genius should agitate 
his readers with these regrets and apprehensions ! 

John Lki-i.man'. 


novel notes. 

ISAACS, bv Joieph (lee net. (Ib'rbcrt Jenkins 

" Isaacs " is the life and adventures of David Isaacs, 
which arc represented as being told by his lawyer Though 
Isaacs is described on the title-page as general merchant, 
general swindler Avonld be nearer the mark. He is of 
Jewisli extraction and devastating garrulity, and his 
various exploits are not wnthout a humour ol their own. 
The plots are ingenious, and all of the stories have their 
small, amusing surprises. The style of the book is sug- 
gested by the following : Isaacs is speaking (be usually 
is) : 

" About that Sc.otc.hmin,’’ he oommoncod " h'irst time 1 
mjt 'im was in Oxford Street, near the Circus. ’K wa.s lookin’ 
in a shop window, wiv his mouth ’alf open, makin' the gkass 
foggy wiv ’is breath You never saw such a rig-out. ’F had 
a golf cap three sizes too small on top of a yellow ’aystack of 
'air what 'adn't boon pressed d<iwn. 'Is eyebrows and eyelashes 
was the colour of a glass o' sea water 'Is ears stood out from 
'is 'ead tellin* yer they weren’t missing any of the ’eavenly 
breezes, and 'is face was the < olour o’ sitioIomI .salmon As hr 
'is 'ands, 1 don’t believe there’s a glovi* shop in London could 
fit ’im." 

Mr Joseph Gcc is clearly a close and successful student 
of the books about Hindle. The pleasantries and plnloso 
phies of Isaacs and those of Hindle have a m irk^d tainily 
resemblance. I'he I’.ompl rnent to Hindlc's <'reator, Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins, is lud inconsiderable. The people who 
liked ” Bindlc ” will like ‘ Isaacs," and their name is 
legion. 

THE THROW-BACK, by (i. b. Burgin. (Hutchinson) 

Mr. G. H. Bnrgin has gone to the luist for the setting 
of his new story, and not only tor ‘The .setting, but ior 
thc heroine. He is perhaps a little disturbed by the 
brisk, assured girl of this workaday w'orld, and thinks 
she has lost her charm for man Whether that is so or 
not, he finds in Zuleika, a Turkish girl, the very iiertectioii 
of loveliness and sweet oomiianionship ; one so attractive 
that an Englishman of good attainments becomes a 'Pnie 
Believer that he may marry her. Lancelot Ciraves is 
engaged to Ethel Sartoris who, to save her father from 
going under and out, dismisses him in order to wed a 
rich old duke. A week later her father inherits ^20,ouo a 
year. Graves goes to BabaNakatch, near Constantinople, 
and discusses religion with the great man of the village. 
Then in the deepest depths of his despondency he aces 
Zuleika, and the world is transformed. Ethel does not 
marry the duke, but pines for the man she loves— even as 
Zuleika would have pined, and is noble enough to save her 
rival from a threatening disaster that Graves may have 
the happiness for which he longs. ’ This is not by any 
means the end of the story, but it shows — whether inten- 
tionally or not— that the two women share the same spirit. 
The book is full o| light and colour, for Mr. Burgin shows 


us the pleasant aspect of a country which, to those who do 
not know it, has an unattractive aspect as well. He writes 
with all his old charm and kindliness, though the broad 
humour of his early work has changed to the give and 
fake of sprightly conversations. 

THE STATUE IN THE WOOD^ By Richiird Pryce. 

(Collins.) 

'Phero was haunting, hurting loveliness about the statue 
in the wood, and when the widowed Ann Forrester came 
upon it by chance one summer day, she fell its strange en- 
chantment. She thought of the courtly, polished, hand- 
some old man who liad been ht'r husband, but not her mate, 
and gazed at the image of the beauteous youth with longing. 

Her pulses were again the pulses of a girl ... She 
moved forward like one slec]) walking, and laid her face 
against the stone face* Youth to youth. . . . Her eyes 
tilled with tears." In thi-^ melting itkkkI Ann proceeded 
to fall in love with a land agent, 'Pimotliy C'oram. 'Phenee 
Ccimc, tirst danger, then disaster, then misunder.staiuling, 
and then love. Mr. Pryce s ])lnt is ingenious, surprij-ing 
and not vi'ry pleasant. Hut one is moved to admiration 
by the delic.ite craltsmanship i>i the Imok it is written 
with rare and art ; the sketch ol .\nn, a purely teminine 
creature, is without llaw. Claudia, the* swvet cunning 
Iriend, is also a triumph. Phe writer stiives verv hard to 
make us realise Coram. the hero, but he is ne\er very con- 
vincing. “ Coram served not (iod ami Mammon, which 
we are told is impossible, but tiod in a sense, at least ami 
somehow’ a verv true sense and the g(»d ol love " l>f>es 
the reader ev^er truly teel enthusiasm about the lover who. 
at the beginning at anv rate, both betr.iys and fails his 
Lidy The novel suffers somewhat troin the obscurity 
ot the plot, which may otten pu/zle the re.ider. But there 
is admirable sound w^ork in its pages. 

THE FLAPPER^S MOTHER. Bv Mailg<‘ u . net 

[ Jolm r..Mic ) 

.\ri.ss Mears wTites lM»th thought hilly and amusingly, 
even though the pivot ot lier tale is the blundering stu- 
pidity ot our marriage huvs. For that reason there is a 
certain iincoin tort able atmos]>hen* .iboul her story, for 
tile English world tolerates only Hie normal home life, 
and novel readers do not like their ]>ijpjH?ts to be sad. 
'Phe fla]>per's mother is a lovable w’oinan, with an undesir- 
able Imsliand who left Tuigland one day mwer to return ; 
he did not even WTite mice to his deserted wile to prove his 
existence. However, his cousin falls in love with Iier, and 
tliey wait for over six years in the hope of assuming the 
position of hnsbaml and w'ife. If Miss Mears had only let 
them wait the full seven years when the law presumes 
death - they could have married and been happy, but then 
tht:re w’oiild ha\'c been no story. The flapper is only 
seventeen, a crude and wilful child, who falls unconsciously 
in love with a man bound to an insane wife, a barrier 
wiiiidi the law’ regards as unbreakable ; how^cver, the girl 
docs wdiat the mother could not bring herself to do, but she 
floes not find happiness in her unconventional position. 
'Phe author shows a line sense of character all through, 
especially when dealing with the vicar with his prejudices 
and strict honour ; with Billy, the vicar s son, .so physically 
unfit, yet w'ith so heroic a soul, and the capable, dense 
daughter. They are all very real people. a.s is also Miss 
Marshall, the severe purist who .sacrifices everything for 
her moral ideal. 

AN ARMED PROTEST. By F. Bancroft. 6 s. yd. net. 

(Hutchinson ) 

One of the curious features of the war period has been 
the way in which marriages have been made in haste, in 
many cases to be repented at leisure ; and that is the 
thread upon which E. Bancroft has strung this story. 
Though an old subject it has in this case been treated 
with such sincerity and force as make it at times thrilling. 
Heather Gamble, brought Up on the veldt, spends four 
years in England, and at twenty falls in love with an 
English officer who is on the boat with her when she goes 
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l> 3 .ck to Africn. tic*, bclifvinj^ her 1o be ijn heiress, pei- 
suacles her to marry him in sec ret. Ihoiieji lh(‘y announce the 
deed as soon as it is done. Tic'lorc* tlirei* niontlis are ovi^r 
Heather has plumbed the deidJis of unliappiness, has 
learnt an old scandal about the iiioIIku' \\h()se nienmrv sh<* 
adores, has seen her husband public Iv eiiaiiumrc^d c»l an 
attractive widow, and has lelt his In ulal nalnn- liisiilU*d 
and ontrapfed she* U*avcs him opeiilv. as an “ armed pro- 
test” against a two-standard morahly. and goi^slohei home 
on the vcildl She is sulIi a delightlnl girl. c-oiii])ounded 
ol opposites, that readers, having once got into the grip of 
the story, will lollow it keenly tc» tin* end \(»i the' least 
interesting leatuie ol the book is the insight il gi\es int<* 
the idt-as ol the i osniopohtan dwelhns on tli<- \(d(lt an«l 
the inner meaning ol the intile lloei i(d)ellion <»ii tin* West 
(rerman borderland. 
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HAROLD TENNYSON, R.N. 'I ln‘ Stor\ ol a N ouag S.nloi 

Put togethca- hv a Friend 4^^ od. m-i (M.u lailhin ) 

'This is one of those poignant records oJ a short and 
gallant life whiciv will be re-re.id long aftei these <la\s. 
Harold was a real I'nglishmaii, “ an absolute simslune ” 
('a])tain Kvans, iindeT whom 'rennyson served, wrote ol 
him, “ A ty])e specmien of tlie successful ])rodnct oi tlie 
new scheme of traiinng. lie had made IJie most ol Jus 
instruction and hi; used liis br.iins and his cliarining juvson- 
alily to the verv Ix'st achtintagc* for his country and his 
friends. . . . Well, h<* is gone, this sieel-true sadoi His 
liU* history is grajihically descrihed in tjiis\ohmie, approjiri- 
ately bound in Hie emerald green co\er.s wo associate vitli 
his grandfather’s poems. riu* hriglit beginning of his hie, 
s])cnt in Australia (lie readied Adelaide jiist belore he was 
three — his father ha\ ing been a]i])onit(*d ( lo\ ernor of South 
Australia) is recorch^d in some dc'tail, a ml we hii\e a diarm- 
ing picture, of his \ivid, lovable mot hoi , and <d tlie fainilv’s 
almost iiaivc^ delight in tJie pleasures nnIucIi came t!ie,ir 
way. TJum come Harold’s first letters, aiul latei the war- 
time 1 orrcspoudeni'o 'Phere is .111 aiiuisiiig little account 
of how Harold on the hrouglit ( tilmn't ^Ministers 

back from Calais to Juigland. " Sir IMward (hey was 
c'nlertaiiiod by the torcmo.st gun’s cicw who liad not the 
loggiest idea wdio he was and whose language luusi have 
made his Jiair stand on end. , . Llo\d Heorge sal on an 

engnie-rooni casing side by side witJi a tat and dirtx stoker 
who )iointcnl his remarks with suckings ol teeth and digs 
ill the ribs.” Harold was killed 1 )\ Hic lilowing u]) vd .1 
mine and he had written a farewell let t cm- to his ]>arcnls 
having a jiremonition that he miglit not live through the* 
war. ” Hy the time you get tins,” lie wrote, ” you will 
know that J have got that ‘ I’e.fcct Peace’ 1 Ii.inc been 
longing for. The strain has been awful -f Jiave onlv done 
my duty as a man is bonntl to do, and I have died with .1 
joyful spirit.” We la.y aside this volume with re\ercuce 
and thankfulness for all that this boy was 

THE DREAMER, AND OTHER POEMS, by lhl« n Cash. 

3.S. (k 1 , net. (Cc.'il Palmer ) 

't'here is a good deal of thought and feeling in this at- 
tractive little book of poems tiy Miss Hi'leii ('a.sh. Here 
artd thi5rc one comes across a verse lightc^r in mood than 
the re.st, but as many of the jiocms touc h on war subjects 
the author's graver mood is more preponderant than her 
gay. The spirit in which her poem ” Tht^ People” is 
written should meet with widespread sympathy at the 
■ present moment. Miss Cash reaches a high dramatic level 
in some of her work, such as ” Brothers, loW. I). B. . 
In Memoriam,” and ” Kemembrance.” We should like 
to quote one of these had we .space, but as we must choose 
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Phoio by Cecil. M Helen Caeh. 

a shorter example of lier work we take a vivid little pen- 
picturc which she calls “ A Concert.” 

like the long rustle of wind-rippled leaves, 

Stirring the languor of ii summer noon, 

Flutter of silks and j)rogrammes. droning droon 
Of voices, laughter, heat that sways and hea\*es : 

'Phen, o'er their shifting masses stillness spread. 

Such a deep hush on all that motionless sea 
01 living faces, turned e':pcctantly. 

As makes them seem a battle host of dead. 

Till o'er the .shivering silence sharply fall 
The crashing chords, and with the hollow roar 
Of storm waves beating upon rock and shore, 

A tempest of wild music hlls the Hall. 

It rose in gusts and sank, then, bird-like, thin, 

Came the clear warbling of a piccolo, 

And ccasod, when, throbbing, passionate and low. 

Burst the wild rapture of a violin.” 

THE LETTERS OF EVE. Hy Olivia Maitland Davidson. 

Os. net. (Constable.) 

Eve is among women what Mr. Dooley is among men -a 
shrewd and amusing commentator on current events and 
the ways of women and men, and life in general. But 
unlike the philosopher of Archery Koad, she moves in the 
best circles^ and uses the polite slang and quaint locutions 
that are current in smart society. Her first letter to 
” Dear Beatty is written in June, 1914, and in her lively, 
flippant, witty fashion, with occasional touches of .serious- 
ness, she gives you a vivid and intimate picture of how the 
war came to London, and how Ixindon lived and played, 
and worked and wept and laughed throughout the first 
three years of xt. She discusses the doings of great persons 
freely, and with the airiest badinage. The early recruiting, 
the sewingel of Sister Susy, the coming of conscription, the 
uprising of the woman war-worker, flag days, charity 
concerts, the entertaining of the wounded and men on 
leave, food control, the intriguings, blunderings and suc- 
cesses of politicians, the varying news from the Front, the 
thrill and excittement of air-raids — all the panorama of the 
war as it unrolled itself before the civilian at home is faith- 
fully preserved in Eve’s airily humorous letters. She has 
her own quaint style, her own philosophy. She shoots 
folly as it fites, and deftly wings her aStrovr with a feather 
from the bird .she aims at ; and if you remember all the 
folly that has been flying about in the last few years, ypu 


will,gu^ that i(he bad good spoxi^uid she gives her 
readers the same. 

THE TIDE AT NIGHT. By Evelyns? Chse. 2 s. 6d. net. 

(Erskinc Macdonald.) 

The author of these poems has a pleasant gift for writing 
simple and uuaifected verse, and shows considerable ability 
in such as ” On the Moor” — to give one good example. 
This is a very happy little poem giving in a few well-chosen 
words a vivid picture of 1 ami liar scenery. Andther well- 
knit and harmonious poem is " An Eastern Love Song,” 
showing skilful handling of words and melody on the part 
of the author. Indeed, we think many of the pieces would 
do well with a musical setting. Quite one of the most^ 
pleasing features ot the book is contained at the end under 
the title of ” Bird Poems for Children." These are really 
delightful, having an old-world charm and fragrance about 
them which will give joy to young and old alike. 

THE LAMENT FOR ADONIS- By Bi<m the Smymx^an. 

Translated by Winifred Brvlier. is. (Humplirey.s.) 

Bioii's dirge for Adonis is one of the beautiful things of 
later Greek poetry. Mo.st ol us know it in Lang’s trans- 
lation in the (rolden IVeasury edition of the idyllisls, or 
in Mr. J. M. Edmonds’s in the Loeb Classics. Miss Bryher's 
excuse for making a new version is that “ oiu* is persuaded 
in reading the English versions that the mind of the trans- 
lator is consciously interposed before the mind of Bion, 
blurring a little the concise Greek, robbing it of its vivid- 
ness.” She has tried to avoid this fault, seeking only the 
spirit of the original. She is therefore simpler and more 
direct than Lang ; for instance, where he writes : 

” He rrehn^'s, the d ‘luate .Vdonis, in his raiment of purple, 
and around him tlie r.oves are weejung, anil groaning aloud, 
ehpptng their looks for Adonis,” 

Miss Bryher has : 

” Ytnilliful .\douis lies enwrapt in purple and about him 
weeping Loves bewail his death aluud. They clip their locks 
for .^donls.” 

On the whole, this is an adequate version of a poem of 
which the translator writes : ” It is the spirit itself of 

richness, of a richness seldom captive to expression, a vital 
loveliness which keeps the words of Moschu.s true, mourn- 
ing the dead piocl, ’ Thy li]>s, thy breath lives yet.’ ” The 
book takes the form of a luindsome pamphlet, with Greek 
and English facing one another. 

WITH THE R.A.M.C. IN EGYPT. By Sergeant-Major. 

K.A.M.C. Os. net. (Cassell ) 

The triumphs achieved in Egypt by our R.A.M.C. in 
fighting insect pests and keeping down cholera, enteric, 
bubonic plague, and typhus during the war give a faint 
idea of the successes in store fur preventive medicine, 
just beginning to supersede the old .school of ” kill or cure.” 
Although great bodies of Oriental soldiers and labourers 
coming from cholera and plague infested places were 
massed together in Egypt and Palestine — lands teeming 
with deadly germs and reeking with the filth in which 
they were bred — only thirty cases of cholera and eighty 
cases of plague, we are told, broke out during the entire 
campaign. The author vividly describes the work that 
wrought this miracle. He telfe of orderlies elbow-deep in 
filth inilescribable, hunting down the deadly germs and 
battling against them, taking their lives in their hands 
every moment of e^^^y day. We are given a pwxture of the 
late Sir Victor Horsley, down on his knees, scrubbing the 
floors of a hospital. The author's suggestions regarding 
the lines that British rule should take in Egypt it is to 
succeed deserve serious consideration. ” The most dis- 
astrous mistake we could make,”' he declares, ” would be 
to attempt to rule ” the childlike Egyptians ” by the r<fd.” 
They should be treated ” as if they were a nation of Boy 
Scout recruits ; start them right at the beginning of every 
elementary principle of honour, good form, healthy hardi- 
hood of body and mind, and all the wholesome, reasonable 
give-and-take comprised in the word neighhourliness.'^ 
As he truly observes, " the raw material for the work is no 
sow's ear, but good silk all through ; and the silk purse is 
sure to materialise in time.^* 
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Hews notes. 


The April P>0 ()Kman will be a Spriii/; Si>ccial 
Number and. in addition to all usual ffaliinis, will 
contain an Illustraled Supplement devoted to new 
and forthcoming books. 


Messrs, ('oustable are publishing shortly The 
Strong Hours/' by Mrs. Maud Diver. 'Lhis is not so 
much a sequel as the second half of her striking novel, 
“ Strange Roads/’ the firll story being loo long to 
be included, in these difllcult days, in a single 
volume, j^c view'ers w'ho described ‘ ‘•Strange Roads ” 
as unfinished, please note. 


“ The House of fourage,” a new novel by Mrs. 
Victor Rickard, will be published early this month 
by Messrs. Duckworth. 

A monograph on the late Cecil Chesterton, wTitten 
by his friend, Louis J. McQuilland, assisted by 
J. K. Prothero (Mrs. Cecil Chesterton), will be 


published shortly by Mcsm's. ('(‘cil Palmer Hay- 
w'ard. Tl!(‘ book will b(‘. an intimate personal study 
of its subject, from his childhood until he died in 
hospital at Boiilogni' as a private* in Ihe H.L.l. It 
wall be illustratetl with some interesting photographs. 

\ “ History of .Aloih'rn France/' in two volumes, 
is shortly to bi^ addrd by the ('ambridge Priiss to 
their Tambridge Historical series. 

Sir fieorge J)oiigla^ writes: I'he unveiling of a 

momnnent to Benito l*ere/. (ialdos at Madrid is a 
tribute to S})aiifs foremost living writer wliich 
(li‘serv(‘s notice in this (‘ountry, where his novels of 
' Dona IVrfecla/ ' (iloria.' and ‘ La Familia de 
Leon Roeh ’ are jirobably the best known of con- 
t(‘in])orary Spanish w orks of lid ion. Biisides novels, 
(ialdos has of course written history (Episodios 
Nacionales) and plays, among wiiich 1 latiiy ob- 
served that till* critic', of La Epoca characterised 
‘El Abuelo ' as the greatest Spanish play of the 
last century. P>ut here, as in the case of Hugo’s 
‘ Cromwell,' length forbids scenic representation, for 
it runs to over four hundred printed pages." 


“ (lerinan Days,” wdiich Mr. John Murray has 
just published, narrates the personal experiences of 
a jewdsh child, a Polish girl, and gives her impres- 
sions of the troubled life and very bad manners that 
prevail in latter-day Ciermany. 
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|Mr. Herbert Trench* 

who has recently completed a new drama, “ Napoleon," which wdl be 
published and probably staffed In London this year. 


A new long novel by the author of “ Elizabeth 
and Her (ierman (lardcn ” will be published almost 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan. It is called 
“ Christopher and Columbus,” and is the story of two 
young orphan girls, children of a German father and 
an English mother, who when it became unpleasant 
to be of German parentage in this country, during 
the early stages of the war, were sent to America to 
meet with lively and remarkable adventures. 


“The Fourth Dimension,” a book of essays in 
the realm of unconventional thought, will be pub- 
lished this spring by Messrs. C. W. paniel. The 
anonymous author is an officer of the Grand Fleet. 

A new humorist is not a common discovery, and 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. consider they have 
found one in Sidney Hastings Webb, whose jMquant 
light-comedy story, “ Ah, Mr. Guy, Mr Guy ! ” 
they are publishing early in April The book will 
be illustrated by the distinguished Punch artist, 
G. L. Stampa. 

“ The Passing of the Barque Sufphb,*' another 
nanrative of a war-time voyage by J. E. Patterson, is 
j;to be published this month by Messrs. Dent. 


1MA8CH, xqxq. 

“ The Australians : Their Fuial Campaign, 1918,” 
by the w'ell-known Australian,..war corrissponclent, 
F, M. Cutlack, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. The same firm has in 
the press “ Zooms and Spins,” a new book by the 
clever airman who writes under the pseudon3rm of 
" Rafbird.” 

A book of drawings by Lieutenant John D. Cole- 
ridge, which form a gallery of spirited impressions of 
the great exploits of the Fleet during the war, is 
almost ready for publication by Mr. Lee Warner, 
for the Medici St)ciety. Lieutenant Coleridge made 
his sketches while he was on his ship. Glorious, at 
Scapa Flow, Rosyth, and elsewhere. The book is 
to be entitled, “ The Grand Fle<‘t : A War-Time 
Sketch-book.” 

If testimony were needed to the vogue of Rex 
Beech, it may be found in the fact that the Film 
Booking Offices are producing on the “movies” a 
pictorial record ot the 12,000 mile expedition he 
made, w'ith Dr. Salisbury, the explorer. Dr. Willis 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart, through Central and 
South America. Some of the pictures show’ how 
the famous novelist occupied his leisure while the. 
expedition was resting. 





We learn with much regret of iJie cleatli of Mr. 
John F. Harris, of heart failure, at the age of thirty- 
one. Mr. Harris, who had done work of ronsidcrabU; 
promise in literature, after j)assiiig Responsions at 
Oxford and winning an open exhibition in History at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, was for a time Master 
at theNorth Devon Se.hool, liarnst.nple. In October, 
1910, he went into residence at St. John’s, f ambridge, 
and took the College Essay Prize three years m 
succession, and a second in Part T. of the Historical 
Tripos. In 1914, in which year he took his R.A. 
degree, he became tutor to the sons of Sir Henry 
Babington Smith and, at Cambrhige, jmssed the 
Modern Language Special, obtaining a Second Class 
in the French Section and a First Class in the 
English. Abandoning his intention ot t.iking Orders, 
he now devoted himself entirely to literature, in 
which lie had jrroved his capacity by editing and 
writing for the Cambridge Maga’-iiir, and writing for 
the Eagle and the Gmensman. From Januarv to 
July, igr^, he was a master at tire I'reparatory 
Schot)] at Sl.<-rborne, but resigned (nving to a break- 
down ot his he.T.ltli, front which he never really 
recovi'red. Hr* was aftia wai'ds litei'ary adviser to 
Mr. (irant Richards wlio. in t()it>, published his book, 
“Samuel Butler: .Author of ‘Erewhon’: The Man 



Mr. John F. Harris. 


and, Ills Work.” 

to sa\' that (-It'rmany was not only ready to enter such 
\\ .\K BOOKS. a League but to place herself at the head of it. He 

“The League of Nations p,v Mathias Erz- linislmd his book last September, when it still seemed 
berger. (7s. 6d. net. 


Hodder d' Stoughton.) To 
realise at a glance the 
difference between the Ger- 
man character and outlook 
and the character and out- 
look of lilt! nations that 
have been opposing her, 
you should read first 
General Smuts’s iniiiersonal, 
large- minded, eminently 
reasonable proposals for 
establishing “ The League 
of Nations,’’ and then this 
self-assertive, covertly or 
openly boastful book upon 
the same subject. There 
is no contrition for the 
immeasurable loss and ruin 
that Germany’s thirst for 
power has brought upon the 
world; no modesty, no 
diffidence, though Erzberger 
tSoes admit that it was a mis- 
take for Bethmann-Hollweg 



Mr. Frederic Harriaon, Mrs. Will Oordoa, Mr. Louis Rsemaellers. 

whose new book, “On Society/* Author of **Rouinnnln ot the fnmoue Dutch outoouist. 

Measre. Mnemlllin have published. Yesterday and To4>ty»*' 

(John Lane. 
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The late H. H. Munro (“ Saki "), 

whosie new book, “Tlw Toys of I'cace, ’ bas just b<*(*n published b> 

Mr. John Lam*. An article on II. H. Muiiro's work, “ A (Ireui 
Humorist, '' by S. I*. H. Mais, will be published In next month's 
Bookman. 

probabU; that, if (icmuiny could not bo. victorious, slie 
could not be defeated, and this may help to account 
for his superior tone. Ife claims that (lermany was 
the first nation to set the example of referring 
national dis^jutes to arbitration, yet has to c<infess 
in passing that it was (iermany’s unfortunate oj)po- 
sition at The Hag\ie that prov«mted the Powers from 
making an agreement for the reduction of arma- 
ments; and he prides himself on the fact that the 
Hague Confeirence, with (iermany's help, produced 
a Convention by which “ the lot of sick and wounded 
in naval warfare was assured,” and we know how 
the Hun has respected that Convention. His claim 
that (lermany must hav»! its Colonies back because 
“ it must have an opportunity of displaying its 
ability as compared with other nations,” is at least 
amusing ; and his suggestion that the African 
Colonies of Belgium and Portugal ought to be given 
to Germany, in addition to the Colonics there that 
once belonged to lier, illustrates vividly how impos- 
sible it is for the Hun even now to realise that 
there is anything unjust in robbing weaker nations, 
or to see himself as others sec him. The book Ls 
valuable, as indicating the claims that will be 
advanced by the German Delegates when they are 
admitted to the Peace Conference, 


“ Front Line Lyrics.” By Lieut.-Col. F. W. D. 
Hendall. { 2 s. 6d. net. Elkin Mathews.) There 
are no affectations, no eccentricities in these poems ; 
they reflect, in grave or lighter moods, the thoughts 
and feelings of a soldier while he was campaigning in 
Gallipoli, France, and elsewhere. They have im- 
agination, and a simple, sincere emotional intensity. 
The battle lyrics are splendidly vigorous and 
spirited ; and there is truth and beauty of thought 
and expression in several of the quieter descriptive 
or reflective poems. A little book of verso that 
deserves to b<' read and remembered. 

” The Diggers.” By Patrick MacGill. ( 2 s. Cd. 
net. Herbeit Jenkins.) A graphic, breezily- writ- 
ten narration of tlic heroic, doings of the Australian 
.soldiers in France and Flanders. 

“ Birds of a Feather.” By Mrs. Hor.iee TreinU-H. 
(6s. qd. net. Hutchinson.) Tlie autlior of “ Look- 
ing for (irace” ran .always be ilepeiuled upon for 
good entertainment, and this story ot London in 
war lime is as deft and sparkling and as gaily 
liuinorous as any slie lias written. A love interest, 
more Ilian one, comes into it with the lively, pretty 
widow. Rose Devenish ; and a spice of excitement 
and some amusing eonqilicatious arise out of Mick 
Vyiier's .secret s»'r\ ice mission and tin- adventures of 
an esca}M‘d (iernian prisoner who conlrhes to make 
Rose and her sentinunlal companion respousibk' for 
keejung liini in concealment. 'J'he characters are 
lightly hut clev( rly .-sketched and, < xeej)t for the 
tragic end of the (lenu.in, it is all a book tor the 
pleasantest laughter. 

" The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Tramp.” Jiy Y. 
(6s. net. ('unstable. ! Tells, in a series of letters, of 
the very miscellaneous adventurings of a French 
tramp steamer w'liich, till it was sunk with all hands, 
dared the U-boat peril and fetched and carried 
across the water Gennan prisoners, coals, troops, 
and did gallantly the hundred and one odd jobs that 
such ships were "sent to do. A capital yarn, full of 
gusto and incident and written with such evident 
knowledge that it reads like truth ; and is possibly 
true. 

” The Romance of the Red Triangle.” By Sir 
Arthur K, Yapp. (6s. net. Hodder.& Stoughton.) 
This record of the great work done by the Y.M.C.A. 
among the fighting men, at home and at the front, 
is one of the finest and most romantic stories of the 
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war. It leaves one not only wondering at but 
grateful for the energy and far-flung organisation 
that provided so efficiently and in so many ways for 
the spiritual and material welfare of our soldiers the 


world over. An inspiring chronicle which one reads 
with a feeling that the Y.M.C.A. has reason to be 
proud of itself, and the nation even more reason to 
be proud of the Y.M.C.A. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

BEATRICE BASKERVILLE. 


W HEN Miss Beatrice Baskervillt‘’s fourth book (her 
second novel) was published it mtit with an 
entirely favourable reception from all except oiui of its 
reviewers. He was a little bitter and declared that, 
reading the story, it was " ('.asy to set* the author had 
never lived abroad.** Which must m(^an either that 
the reviewer was not a good judge, or that no relkincc 
can be placed upon internal evidtince. Ft>r, th<^ fact is, 
not only was that particular book written abroad, but 
Miss Baskerville has rarely lived anywhere else. 

She began her career as 
a journalist, and has gone 
into various parts of the 
globe as correspondent of 
the Netp York World ; and in 
the intervals of journalism 
she has worked hard and 
through many disappoint- 
ments to win the assured 
place that now belongs to her 
as a writer of fiction. Her 
first essay in literature was 
a translation of ( i o g o 1 ' s 
“Taras Bulba.’* She 
followed this with an admir- 
able study of “ The Polish 
Jew,** and that with her first 
novel, “Their Yesterday.’* 

These books were w(*.ll 
enough received, but their 
success was not more than 
respectable and she confcjsses 
that she was discouraged. 

So much so that she resolved 
to “ stick to journalism,’* 
and in addition to her work 
for the New York World 
began to contribute occasional correspondence and 
articles to the Pall Mall Gazette, thci Contemporary and 
Fortnightly, and other periodicals. Also in those days, 
after an interval, she tried her hand at playwriting, but 
had no luck with the managers. 

During a holiday at home in the summer of it 
occurred to her that one of her many rejected plays 
had a strong topical interest and might well be con- 
verted into a novel. By April, 19141 noved was 
ready and the manuscript of “When Summer Comes 
Again’* went to a London publisher. She had written 
it in Warsaw, and the story was intended to reveal to 


England something of those secret workings and inten- 
tions of (k'nnany which have since culminated in and 
hcvn frustrated by the great war. But the war had 
come befor(^ the book found acceptance, and it was not 
published until late in 1915. Nearly every publisher 
in London declincxl it, and such readers’ opinions as she 
was allowed to see w(U'(‘ so scornful that “ T felt on read- 
ing them,’’ says Miss Baskerville, who by that time was 
busy again with journalistic work in Rome, “ the proper 
place for the author of such hopeless stuff was the Tiber.** 

However, tht*. novel found 
harbourage, and on its appear- 
ance' the reviewers were un- 
animously and warmly appre- 
ciative, with the lamentable 
exception of the one to 
whom we mad(^ reference in 
our opening paragraph. 

But the book was not more 
than moderately successful, 
its warnings were already ful- 
filled, and people who will 
not always listen to pro- 
phecies before the event are, 
of course, less interested in 
thost' that, though written 
belong do not niake their 
appearance till after it. If, 
on the whole, the results 
were again a little disappoint- 
ing, Miss Baskerville was by 
no means deterred. In 
1915-16, whilst she was act- 
ing as special correspondent 
for the New York World in 
Milan, she wrote “ Baldwin's 
Kingdom’* — a powerful and 
wonderfully intimate story of Russian life and character, 
and its publication ratluir more than a year ago left 
her future as a novelist no longer in doubt. It marked 
a real advanc(^ from her previous books not only in 
popular success but in the mastery of her art as a teller 
of stories. The story itself wears an air of convincing 
truthfulness and its people are so simply and vividly 
human that one is not surprised to gather that most 
of them have, or had, their prototypes in actual life. 

Even while “ Baldwin’s Kingdom ** was being written, 
says Miss Baskerville, “ things were happening in Russia 
which have ended in sweeping away for ever Petrograd 
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as I knew it. Of the Russians whose characters sug- 
gested the book not one, I fear, is now alive. Of the 
others, Tim is flourishing and the father of a family, 
Stella lives, as she was born, in the shades of th(^ renais- 
sance villa on Monte Parioli. Lady Avon is, 1 believe, 
in America and her amiable husband a great favourite 
in New York society.’* 

In November, iqi5, Miss Baskervillc went from Milan 
to Lucerne on business connected with her work as 
newspaper correspondent, and at Lucerne she met some 
old and dear friends who had escaped from Warsaw 
when it was overrun by the hordes of the Kun. They 
told her of terrible i‘xpcricnces through which they had 
passed, and even thu worst of thenr anecdotes were 
amply corroborated by what she learn(‘d later from many 
other refugees, Poles and Russians. As she was leaving 
Lucerne one of her friends urged lu^r, with tears in his 
eycjs, to " tell England w^hat Poland has endured,” and 
with these memori('s and that plea upon her she ])resently 
fashioned the realistic romance of ” Love and Sacrifice'.” 
She bi^gan the book in Rome, in the summer of U)ii\ 
and has put into it not one incident of Gcnnan rapine, 
brutality or cowardice that was not endured by Polos 
she has known and whose suiicrings were related to ht'r 
by themselves or by cyi'-witncsses. But the story is 
very much more than all this. Its interest centres on 
the old, aristocratic Polish family of Ruvno, on the 
Countess and her son, Ian ; more esjx'cially on the 
orphaned Vanda, whom the Countess has adoi)ted, and 
the rivalry of Ian and his cousins Roman and Joseph 
for her love. Ian had grown uj) with Vanda and, not 
conscious of how deeply he loved her, had always put 
off the idea of marriagi', with a placidly secure feeling 
at the back of his mind that when he decided to take a 
wife she was there and waiting for him. Vanda, loving 
him, had l)ecom(! resentfully aware of this quiet sense he 
had of proprietorship in her, and her self-respect is hurt 
and in secret revolt against it. When Roman and 
Joseph arrive at the castle almost simultaneously, bent 
on asking Vanda to choose between them, Ian wakens 
suddenly to a knowledge of his love for her and of his 
folly in delaying until the cliancc of winning her si*(ims 
gone. She rejects the dissipated, charming Roman, 
to Ian’s astonishment, and accepts the cool, selfish, 
commonplace Joseph ; but within an hour of the mar- 
riage Josi'ph is abruptly and iinixirativcly recalled to 
his regiment by the outbreak of the war. 

Living in Prussian Poland, the two brothers are, 
under compulsion, officers in the (lerman Army, but, 
hating the Kaiser’s rule even more than the Czar’s, 
Roman promptly deserts and volunteers in a Cossack 
troop. Joseph is too mindful of consi^quences to take 
such a risk, and fights under the banner of the Hun. 
It is not long before the thunders of war can be heard 
at Ruvno castle ; not long before tragic multitudes of 
refugees arc swarming past along the road ; not long 
before a vast rabble of ill-armed, ill-fed Russian troopers 
are passing in disorderly retreat ; then, aSter temporary 
reverses, the Russians rall}nng gallantly and checking 
and driving them V)ack, the German forces begin to 
arrive, and their reign of terror asserts itself increasingly 
over the devastated countryside. Sanity is not farther 
from madness, health from the ravings of delirium than 
the quiet pictures of life in and around Ruvno, at the 


outset, are from the dreadful chaos into which the war 
dissolved them all. The castle itself goes up in flames 
at last, the Germans suspecting its occupants of signalling 
to the Russians, and the Countess and Ian, Minnc Burton, 
the English girl who was staying with them, Vanda, and 
the quaint old priest, Father Constantine, narrowly 
escaping with their lives, are fugitives, stumbling and 
toiling across the dark fields and along the high road, 
hoping to reach Warsaw before thii retreating Russians 
have left it and the trains for Petrograd stopped running. 
The incidents and hardships of that journey are detailed 
with a brilliantly imaginative descriptive power. The 
old prii'st drops exhausted and dies by the way. The 
rest stagger into a small town where the Russian Red 
Cross is toiling in haste and confusion to get the wounded 
away before the enemy is there, and after thifir appeals 
for help have been brusqui^ly rebuffed by a bewildered, 
oviTworked staff, short already of all means of transport, 
they arc fortunate in finding a friend and arc enabled 
to travel, some packed into trucks with German prisoners, 
some in a crazy train that is crowded with wounded 
inside and on tlie roof. If 1 dwell on these tilings it is 
because tlu'y arc made so real and alive that they haunt 
the memory as potently as if one had actually seen thim. 

Through such scenes of fighting and slaughter, of 
suffering and confusion, the love romance of \’anda is 
shaped by chance and circumstance to a happier conclu- 
sion than had seemed i)ossible, for the war throws down 
the barrier that Ian’s foolishness had raised betwixt 
her and himsiJf ; but he has learned the truth of Roman’s 
saying that the essence of love is sacrifice, and for her 
sake and his country’s sake, he cannot take the dis- 
honourable way to happiness that is open to him and 
leave his comi)atriots to go on without him through the 
grim struggle that must end either in death or freedom. 
One hopes there may be a sequel to bring these scattered 
people together again -sucli of them as remain —and 
show us what manner of new world they are now 
building for themselves out of the ruins of the great 
war. 

As it was first written, parts of the tale wt're told, from 
their various standpoints, by Ian, by the ( ountess, by 
\'anda and Minnie and the old priiist ; but Miss Basker- 
villc was atlviscd that it would be more effectivi! to tell 
the whole story in the third person, and, feeling that 
the advice was sound, she wrote the book all over again, 
altering its title (which she now regrets doing) from 
” They Who Endured” to ” Love and Sacrifice,” and 
it was published last autumn by Messrs. Hurst iS: Blackett. 
Earlier last year she resumed work on a novel, ” Little 
Tin Gods,” which she had started to write at Rome in 
June, 1914, and Iqjd aside when the war came. It is a 
story of Spalatia and its King and Queen. These two, 
whom she met in the Balkans some while ago, and their 
curious little Court arc taken from life, but the rest of 
the tale and its characters arc fantasy. She is now 
engaged on another novel that is still without a title— 
a romance of dramatic situations and a strong love 
interest that knows nothing of the war. These two 
books should be published during the present year, and 
‘'Baldwin’s Kingdom” and "Love and Sacrifice” 
justify us in looking forward to their appearance with 
more than ordinary expectations. 


H. H. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1891). 

By K. Ellis 


I. 

W HEN 1 was very young and very wise and conscious 
only of the second qualification I fell in with a 
group of young men who, like myself, made literature 
their chief interest. Confession is good for one’s conceit : 
and I here confess that the most contemptuous word 
we young decadents could find was th(^ word ** healthy.’* 

“ A terribly healthy book ’* was the linal condemnation : 
the author passed hurriedly into an unn^ad oblivion. 
It would be easy to blame us too mncli. The love of th(' 
morbid, the odd, the unusual, the exotic is often found 
in very healthy peoph'. : Tcmnysoii and Jowett spent a 
whole night together, in their sobia* iniddU'^ age, dis- 
cussing notorious murders. 1 1 is only the invalids who 
insist on thii robust in art. Yet 1 find it hard to forgive 
myself the misuse of that beautiful word health ; only 
a boy in rude health, ignorant or careless of all its laws, 
could so misuse it. 1 was made aware of th(‘ misuse in 
this way. Talking about books U) a friend T praised 
Lowell, whom 1 had 1ov(m1 and learned since 1 was in the 
early teens. My friend, wlit) at the time was translating 
one of Mallarm^’s more lucid pot;ms, cxclainiiid reproach- 
fully. “ Lowell is terribly healthy, a more vigorous Tenny- 
son.” 1 upheld my belief in Lowell, and only gained a 
reputation for eccentricity. To lUy, il I wer(‘. asked 
to give Lowc'll’s most characteristic quality, 1 think I 
should say in praise what was tlum said in blame., and 
laud him lor his health. Heallli, as a distim't icsthetic 
quality is a peculiar mark of a great many authors who 
otherwise have few connecting links, (ireat authors and 
good authors are without it - 
for instance.*, 1 di) not find it in 
Dickens, or ('aiiyh', or Milton, or 
St(Wt*ns()n ; it is obviously lack- 
ing in Richardson and Sti‘rn(\ 
and J’ope and (h'orge Moore. 

It is evidently present in 
Fielding, in Kings! c y , in 
Whyte- Melville, in Ihowning 
and in Lowell. It is not a 
moral quality, and it is unusual 
to find it in the greatest men, 
such as Browning ; for the 
great pogts usually livii and 
write on a jdane which has 
transcended the particular sort 
of moral vigour that is to be 
found in lesser men. On the 
other hand, it is rare to find its 
opposite, the sin the theologians 
call accidia, in the great artists. 

A great artist may have an 
attack of it, but it will not be 
a permanent quality of his 
work, as it is of Poe’s, of de 
Quincey’s, or of Baudelaire’s. 


Roberts. 

This quality of health has a cathartic virtue ; the 
authors who possess it will brace their readers, will give 
something of that fnshness and clearness which belongs 
to the North-East wind whom Kingsley sang. Lowell 
in particular, of all the ninetcenth-cemtury poets, has a 
power of emotional refreshment, of evolving a sound 
and glad mood, of recalling to the most jaded the inalien- 
able claims of honesty and truth and fair-dealing, the 
b(‘auty of truth and rightc()usn(‘.ss anti human brother- 
hood. In some of his work this is perhaps a little too 
obvious. His popularity on the pulpit and the platform 
have been grt^at, and there are still some quotations 
from him which arc invaluable in perorations. It is 
easy to laugh at this. But Lowell’s rhetoric is the true 
eloquence of a man naturally moved ; and if it has been 
misused or ov(tus(h1 that is no fault of his. The present 
ag(i has, after a wi‘.ary period of flat utterances by 
incredulous politicians, s(ien once moni how great a. 
t;isk triK^ (ilo(iuencc can accomplisli ; and possibly tho 
men who have listened to or read the speeches of Wood- 
row Wilson may turn with a fresh interest to the gallant 
poems and the sunny, welLbalaiiccd (ssays of James 
Kuss(^ll Lowell. 

il. 

[.owell’s work as a critic i^ in that old American tra- 
dition which always sc('ms moi e luiglish than the English. 
No one has caught tin* atmosplunx.* of English country 
life as has Washington Irving : and no erne has rendered 
the savour of (M (ullege libraries bi'tter than Lowell. 
He had a respect loi jind a knowlcdgi! of the English 

language which were rare in 
English essa 3 'isls ; it comes out 
again and again in his di^fencii 
of Americanisms, and in his 
plea for the older and more 
sonoioLis pronunciation of such 
words as ocean and patience. 
No reader of tlic essavs on 
riiaiicer or J*ope can fail to 
notice the breadth of Lowell’s 
synipalliy, and the extent of his 
knowh'dge. And his judgment 
is as suit as his knowledge. 
I'he essay on Pope remains one 
of the fair(‘st criticisms on an 
author dillicult for a man of 
Lowell’s feelings and periods 
to appreciate at all. I do not 
know where you will find a 
better conclusion to the Pope 
controversy than his final 
sentences : 

” He was the chief founder of 
an artificial style of writing, 
which in his hands was living 
and powerful, because he Ubecl 
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it to express artificial modes of thinking and an anificiai 
state of society. Measured by any high standard of imagina- 
tion, he will be found wanting ; tried by any test of wit. 
he is unrivalled." 

It is to the essay on Chaucer that I should send any one 
whoKwishes to test Lowell’s highest capacity as a critic. 
With the exception of a rather dubious excursus on the 
Anglo-Saxon and his capacity for art, there is not a page 
in it which does not display insight, quick appreciation, 
shrewd sense and a generous enthusiasm for beauty and 
honesty. Honesty in an author was a sure passport 
to Lowell’s heart ; the lack of it made him immediately 
suspicious. When Carlyle took to praising Prederick, 
Lowell’s sound sense revolted against the panegyric 
bestowed on a man “ very far below any lofty standard 
of heroic greatness." In Chaucer he found and praised 
a simplicity, a downrightness, a naturalness which are 
rare in any literature, and especially rare in an art so 
consummate as Chaucer’s ; and I think Lowell was the 
first considerable critic to claim for Chaucer his high 
place as " one of the most purely original of i)oets, as 
much so in respect of the world that is about us as Dante 
in respect of that which is within us.’’ And how good 
and just is this : 

“ The very form of' the Canterbury Tales was imaginative. 
The garden of Boccaccio, the supper-party of Grazzini, and 
the voyage of Giraldi make a good enough thread for their 
stories, but exclude all such equals and friends, exclude 
consequently human nature in its wider meaning. But 
by choosing a pilgrimage, ('hauccr puts us on a plane where 
all men are equal, with souls to be saved, and witJ) another 
world in view that abolishes all distinctions. By this 
choice, and by making the Host of the Tabard always the 
central figure, ho lias happily united the two most familiar 
emblems of life — the short journey and the inn. We find 
more and more as we study him that he rises quietly from 
the conventional to the universal, and may fairly take his 
place with Homer in virtue of the breadth of his humanity.” 


III. 

Good critic as Lowell is, it is his poetry which gives 
him his secure place in our affections. He wrote at a 
time when the world was full of the vision of poets ; and 
in this country he has never, I think, quite had j ustice 
done to him. He has always had vehement admirers, 
men like Hughes and Ludlow, who strove to popularise 
his work, and succeeded in getting an audience for the 

Biglow Papers" and a few of the narrative and lyrical 
poems. And he has always, 1 think, been loved beyond 
measure by those to whom his poetry came early with 
the breath of health and the promise of dawn upon it. 
He is without Longfellow’s almost excessive mellifluous- 
ness; but his best verse has a vigour and a virility 
which no American poet save Whitman can approach. 
Such a poem as "The Parable” carries the charm of 
rhetorical verse, the peculiar direct appeal of eloquent 
statement as far as it can go. It is in the tradition of 
which Hood is the best exponent in England. Indeed, 
1 think that in Hood we have the nearest parallel to 
Lowell. Hood had not Lowell's learning, and was more 
of a prof essional fun-maker ; but each poet has a whim- 
sical, friendly outlook on life; each has an ingenuity 
in verse-making which is at times an actual danger; 
and each suffered from the proximity of greater authors 
than himself. Just as Hood’s verse stands in a 


position of tutelage to Keats’s, so Lowell’s debt to Words- 
worth and Tennyson is obvious ; yet in each case it is 
easy for the cardess reader to overlook the power and 
beauty of the lesser poet’s production. Indeed in 
Lowell’s case it might be argued that it is rather that his 
verse, like that of his English contemporaries, derives 
from the great traditional sources of English poetry. 
Yet Lowell was not, in any sense, a derivative poet ; 
he was not disciple to any man in the way, for instance, 
that O’Shaughnessy was disciple to Swinburne. His 
serious verse is not of the first rank, frequently not even 
of the second ; but it is as definitely his own as is 
Kingsley’s or J ohn Davidson’s. He is one of those poets 
for whom his predecessors’ work has been not a model 
to imitate, but an inspiration as natural and as fecunda- 
tory as the glad things of nature and the deep things of 
life. He had, again re.scmbling Hood, the lithe imagina- 
tion which responds readily to the beauty which has 
alreadj' been expressed in art ; an imagination in no wise 
unresponsive to the great things of the real world, but 
touched more quickly if those truths are presented to it 
in a form which already owes sometliing to art. Kis 
one grave fault is a tendency which h(^ himself mocks at 
in his " Fable for Critics " and in " The Origin of Didactic 
Poetry " : 1 suppose the self-portrait in thci Fable is still 
well known, but the criticism in The Origin may be 
less familiar. The poem describes Athene’s desperate 
efforts to write verse, the boredom which ensues when 
she recites her poems on Olympus, and how she finally 
tore her manuscripts to pieces and flung them through 
" Olympus’s back window.” Then Lowell describes 
their fate : 


" "I'ho verses ? Some in ocean swilled, 

Killed every fish that bit to 'em ; 

Some Ctalen caught, and, when distilled. 

Found morphine tlie residuum ; 

But some that rotted on the earth 
Sprang up again in copies. 

And gave two strong narcotics birth, 

Didactic verse and poppies.” 

Yet Lowell’s own didactic verse can hardly claim to 
have soporific ix)wcrs. It suffers at times from over- 
emphasis, it rouses opposition by its vehement and 
boldly-stated preference ; it is, in short, rhetoric rather 
than poetry— but what good rhetoric it is I The last 
verse of the stanzas to Freedom has been thumbed out 
of all freshness by every tub-thumping orator, used and 
misused in all sorts of strange causes, tied in doleful 
tatters to the cars of alien and unpleasant parties — 
but even now it rings true metal, and I am certain would 
gain a sure response in simple hearts : 

f 

" They are slaves who fear to speak * 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are ^ves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they ne^ must think ; 

They are slave* who dare not be 
In the right with two or thret.” 

A man is poor in imagination and thin in blood if he 
cannot realise how tfiomphant a defiaiioe that stansa 
was, how dear a challenge, how proud a war-cry in the 
great strt^le on whose outcome depended the very 
existence of the United States. 
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IV. 

The poet’s first function, some would say, was to 
cheer the warrior into battle ; his second to console those 
left behind with generous praise of tJie lighting and the 
fallen. Rarely have poets in historical times fiillilled 
the first of these duties. There is nearly always some- 
thing stiff and ceremonial about tlic occasional poems 
written during war. Here Lowell is tlui great cxct;ption. 
It can be seen how great an (ixci^ption if we stop to think 
how English literature would have gained had wc- possessed 
a Lowell during our civil wars, or a Lowell during the 
great wars with Napoleon. The first Ifiglow Paixn- and 
the first i)oeni were a violent attack, a scathing and 
unanswerable satire on th('. Mc^xican war. Tt started 
a series of poems which has no parallel in luiglish libua- 
ture. There are points, no doubt, in which the Lowell 
of the “ Biglow Papins’* touches the Burns of the Jolly 
Beggars’* ; but the aims of the two ])oets are so different 
that the resemblancti is scarci^ly mon; than supeii'icial. By 
all the rules of chance the “ Biglow l*apers” should have 
been mere journalism ; but Lowell’s white hot sincerity, 
his passion, his scmsii for freinloin and rigliteousness 
have burned m) into the pomns that thc^y remain still a 
flaming fire against all oppression and untruth and 
dishonesty. Is there any political platform in any 
country where the remarks of Increase 1). O’lfiiace 
would not be still suitable? Jnerease is complaining 
that their memb(;r has voted the wrong way : 

Who over’d ha’ tlioiight sech a poisonous ng 
Would be run by a chap that wuz chose ter a Wig ? 

' We knowed wut his princerplcs wuz ’fore wc sent him ? ' 
Wut wuz tliere. in them from the vote to pervent him ? 
A marcifiil Provitlcncc fashioned us holler 
O’ purpose that we might our pniicerples sw*aller ; 

Ain’t princerplc precious ? then, who’s going to use it 
Wen there's rcsk o’ some cJiaji’s gittin’ up to abuse it ? 

I can't tell the way on 't, but nothin’ is so sure 
Ez that princerplc kind o’ gits spiled by exposure." 

And I hope that some one at the l*eaee Conference will 
recite the Pious Editor’s Cnicd. Tt would not be a bad 
thing if it were said every morning before the ( onfercnce 


opened. Anatole France might be trusted to give a 
very perfect F rcnch equivalent for some of those immortal 
stanzas ; 

" I dll believe that I should give 
Wat’s his’n unto Caesar; 
h'er it's hy him I move and live 
Jiy him my bread and clvese air : 
f dll bel'cvo thet all o’ me 
Dotli bear his superscription — 

Life, eonscieiicc, honour, honesty. 

An' Ihings of thot description. 

" I dll believe in prayiir and jirai.se 
'I'o him thot hez the grantin’ 

O' j()h.s -ill every thin’ that pays, 

But most of all in Cantin’ ; 

This (loth my cup witli mercias fill, 

This lays all thought o' sin to rest — 

I don't lielievo in princerplc, 

Bill oh, 1 dn in inter(\st." 

Never have any political poems been so full of point, so 
biting and at the same timi* so generous. There are 
poems of Swift’s which lan compare with the Biglow 
poems for irony and bitterness and anger ; but in Swift 
there is always a strange iiihiimaii note, a kind of indiffer- 
ence which makes us move uneasily, as under the flail 
of a god, ratliiir than from the buffets of a fellow-man. 
That is the most abiding thing in Lowell’s best verse — 
the sense of human brotherhood, of comradeship, of 
equality. 1 1 is something which is the mark of a good 
deal of American, as of English literature ; but Lowell 
does not make so much a display of it as Whitman, or 
some of Whitman’s English discipli^s, and yet I feel it 
is with him a sinccrcr and more natural thing. His 
humanity and fellowship are like the fellowship of Dickens 
or of Lamb. He is one of the compaiiioiiablc authors 
who do not trouble greatly always to be at their best, 
but who give you what they can when they can. Con- 
sidering rather your need than tlieir capacity, they 
may not be the greatest artists, but they have the charm 
of good company, and that is a thing which is surely one 
of the most valuable and heartsome things in literature. 
Lowell is the kind of author who could make you put up 
with a coal shortage ; there are many greater men of 
whom that could neviT be said. 


ESSAYS IN ROMANTIC LITERATURE.* 


By George vSaintsbuky. 


E verybody who has paid any attention whatever 
to the biographical side of History knows that, 
from time to time, men appear who, without being— or at 
least without always being— what liavc been called 
siiipores nmndi, objects of the world’s wonder, liave been 
its deliciae or darlings. They have held this position 
sometimes — as in the cases of Alcibiades and still more 
of Bolingbroke— without any great moral worthiness ; 
sometimes, as in that of Sir Philip Sidney, with a good 
deal of this ; but the difference h<is not much influenced 
their peculiar acceptableness to the narrower or wider 
circles with which they have come in contact. And the. 


* " Kssayg in Romantic Littrature.” Ry i’-oorgfi Wyndham, 
Edited, with an Introduction by Charles Whibley. (Macii illan.) 


iiarrownes:: or width of thcj^e circles, though it may 
have affected the quantity of their fame, has not affected 
its quality. 

To tills class, in the estimation of almost all who knew 
him, the late George Wyndham belonged— in what 
exact measure and dcgriic it is unnecessary to calculate. 
People who knew him early and well liked him long and 
better ; i)e()ple who only met him casually found him 
singularly agreeable; some even, who “ began with a 
little aversion ” for this or that reason, felt that aversion 
turned into liking after a fashion not wholly explicable. 
" He did not do much,** said his detractors, proceeding 
sometimes to urge that, as a politician, he was a positive 
failure. His vocations and avocations were indeed so 
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numerous that some want of concentration upon any 
one of them was almost inevitable. Soldier, statesman, 
si>ortsman, man of letters, man of society — ^half a dozen 
other things ; and to add to this, dying in rather early 
middle life, he had more chances than he could use 
except in the first condition (where the late war would 
probably have given him his best opportunity but one) 
and*^more proclivities than he could profit by. But 
this very many-sidedness contributed very largely to 
his unique attraction. Kc interested others so much 
because he himself had so many interests, and was so 
enthusiastic as regards them all. 

The exception just made - the best opportunity but 
one — ^was intended to indicate the subject of the book 
before us. No competent reader can doubt, even if he 
had no previous knowledge of the matter, that if Mr. 
Wyndham had devoted himself, not exclusively -for 
that way lie pitfalls— but mainly to literature, he would 
have made a very considerable man of letters -that 
indeed there is stuff here which is actually very con- 
siderable in value, though none of it received his final 
revision for presentation in book form. But its interest 
is increased by the fact that such pres(mtation was 
definitely contemplated, that the contents consist of the 
completed part of the author’s own plan, and are not, as 
those of such books too often are, merely sharked 
together.’* Mr. Whibley, of course, though in his admir- 
able introduction he has given much illuminative com- 
ment on book and author, has not attempted the revision 
which, in two cases especially, Mr. Wyndham expnssly 
contemplated ; but the fact of the contemplation is 
distinctly valuable. As the book stands, it consists of a 
Rectorial Address in 1910 to the students of th(! Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh on The Springs of Romance in 
the Literature of Europe” ; of three Introductions to 
books, ” Selections from Konsard and the Pleiad,” 
“ North’s Plutarch ” and ” The Poems of Shakespeare ” ; 
of two shorter essays, ” The Poetry of the Prison ” and 
“ Elizabethan Adventure in Elizabethan Literature ” ; 
and of another Address — a Presidential one — to the 
Edinburgh Sir W'alter Scott Club, delivered in 1907. 
All these were intended by their author to constitute a 
book on Romantic Literature ; and it must be a very 
ignorant person or an inveterate carper who denies, even 
in the case of Plutarch, that they properly and rightly 
do so, or asserts that the author has failed in his treat- 
ment of them. 

The two pieces which he thought must be cut down ” 
were naturally the two longest, the ” Plutarch ” and the 
" Shakespeare ” ; but some readers will agree with him 
unequally on this point. The present reviewer certainly 
would not lose a page of the ” Plutarch ” ; on th^e con- 
trary he wishes that it had been in Mr. Wyndham’ s way 
(as for more reasons than one it was not) to add a good 
deal on the lights we get from the interesting and puzzling 
collection called the ” Moralia.” In regard to the Shake- 
speare essay it is different. This begins with an amply 
justified complaint about the way in which commentators 
on the poems, and especially on the sonnets, have busied 
themselves with personal and other '* riddles ** instead 
of attending to ” the impression of a work of art.** One 
cries hear ! hear t ” enthusiastically and, knowing 
Mr. Wyndham’ s susceptibility to such impressions, 
expects the result eagerly.' It certainly conies; but 


alas 1 it is swaddled and smothered in discussions oi the 
very same kind of "riddle” — ^the " Poetomachia** of 
Jonson and Marston and Dekker, in which there is no 
evidence that Shakespeare had any concern at all ; 
the everlasting Mary Fitton — ^who surely is nearly as 
much "personal” and irrelevant as the "Mr. W. H.** 
on whom our author refuses to dwell — and so on. 
" Cut and spare not ” one would have said, here, if no- 
where else. The theory of the Rectorial Address as to 
the connection of English Romance with the marriage 
of Henry 11 . and Eleanor of Ciuienne may not exactly 
hold water ; but the speech was a striking contrast to 
the moral and other platitudes which some such addresses 
contain ; while at the other end no one, Scot or English- 
man, could have been more thoroughly in sympathy 
with Sir Walter than Mr. Wyndham. The two shorter 
essays above mentioned, and the longer one on Ronsard 
and his fellows, are delightful examples of critical gmio 
unmarred by the least touch of critical quarrelsomeness. 
And the Plutarch is really a triumph. It is as " live” 
as the ” Lives ” themselves ; and is constantly lighted up 
with those literary and historical parallels and allusions 
which distinguish the real man of letters from the pedant. 
” Does one not," he says of the passage on the ill-oraencd 
sound of the Parthian ketth^drums during the fatal 
march of ('rassus, ” n^call tlu^ Aztec war-drums 011 the 
Xoche Triste ? ” One wonders wliether the familiar 
inquisitive Header wrote to Mr. Wyndham requesting 
him, politely or peremptorily, to explain the allusion, 
and to say wliether nochc is not a misprint for noce. 

It was this constant transfusion of interest from litera- 
ture into life, and vice versa, which showed Mr. W ynd- 
ham’s gift for the fonnei ; and there, is no doubt that 
if he had had longer time for extending his knowledge, 
or more such opportunity for concentrating himself on 
the subjects h(^ did tak(? up as he actually had in the case 
of the " Plutarch,” we should have had many more 
essays, of value as great as or greater than that of the 
best here. For, as he had some rare qualifications for 
such work, so he was free from other, and unfortunately 
not so very rare, disqualifications. In particular he 
had absolutely nothing of that most unfortunate jealousy 
of fellow-students and lovers of his subjects which is so 
sadly common. He never committed the opposite, and 
even (in both senses) more vulgar, error of flattering 
clumsily. But he once said to a fellow-student of one 
of his subjects who was expressing pleasure at some- 
thing he had written, ” Why, you fished the murex up ! ** 
To have this book, therefore, is a satisfaction unusual 
and permanent. But, having often in the abstract 
expressed proper condemnation of the practice of wish- 
ing for somelliing else in a book besides that which is 
given, one may in the concrete dream of an interleaving 
of the volume. That interleaving should contain, besides 
and between the actual contents, certain other things. 
One might be that account of a Royal Procession, in 
which he himself was concerned pretty intimately, 
which has been already printed elsewhere. Another, 
a short history of his Egyptian experiences. A third, 
some sketch of a run with the hounds or a steeplechase. 
A fourth, one of those speeches in Parliament over lyhicb, 
as Mr. VVliibley tells us, Hansard itself lost its matter- 
of-factness* And the present writer would like*-*in order 
to complete the, hatf -dozen necesmry to " interleave*' the 
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seven essays here given— records of two after-dinner 
conv^ations, one of them taking place on the first 
occasion urtien he himself met Mr. \V5mdham many 
years ago ; and the other on the last, just after the heir 
of Clouds became its possessor. The first told how, in 
one of the most famous of English country houses, the 
host, to please a guest’s fancy, had up from the ancestral 
ciypts bottle after bottle of famous and almost fabulous 
vintages — some undrinkable, but all curious ; the other 


I9I 

developed the plan of that new library at Clouds itself 
which he lived partly to realise but not thoroughly to 
enjoy. Then the casual reader might have some, 
though still an inadequate, idea of George Wyndham as 
he was " all round.” And we do not think that Mr. 
Whibley would dislike this “extra-illustration” of his 
subject, or that the illustrations themselves would be 
discordant with the title. For the essence of Romance 
is that it takes in the whole of life. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MARCH, 1919. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) shotdd be 

forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV* and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric* 

Special 'Notice — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English v(irse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — ^A Prize of Three Xew Books is offen^l for the 
best original four-line ej^itapli on War Bread. 
(The Prize of Three Xew Books will be offered 
next month for tlu* best welcome to Pricket 
in four lines of original v<‘rs(‘.) 

IV. — A Prize of Half a (tUinea is otfenid for tlie best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Ponipetitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of ri'.vii'w. 

V. — ^A copy of The Bookman will be sent post tree for 

twelve months to the sender of the b(!st suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. TIk^ Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

1 . — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best original lyric 
is awarded to Phyllis Marks, of 172A, Alexandra 
Road, N^W.8, for the following : • 

DANSE MACABRf:. 

They bid us dance. Then come, my sisters, rise. 

What though you have the vision in your eyes 
Of those who lie with lips awry with pain, 

And shattered limbs, who will not dance again ? 

What though the seal of bloody war is set 
Upon our brows and breasts all redly wet ? 

For : ** You are young,” they say to us, “ and youth 
Is made for dancing.” What allure it has — 

A fox^trot, murry-roll, three-step and jazz - 
Oh, blinded eyes, that cannot see the truth ! 


Come, sisters, hearken yc to the endearments 
The music lisps for us, and cast aside 
Your ghastly cerements, 

'Phose shrouds that hide, 

Those clouds that do eclipse 
Fair, rounded limbs, while breasts, and flying feet. 
Drop honeyed laughter from once- pal lid lips ; 
Dance 011, my sisters, dancing is most sweet. 

And some there arc who, smiling, look on ns 
Wrapt in our sparkling beauty, and they say : 



Mlaa Winaifred TaaKer, 

whose new book, *' Songs of Wales and Devon " (Ersklne Macdonald), 
Is reviewed in this Number, 
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" Embodiments of golden youth are they,'* 

And cannot tear their spell-bound gaze away. 

Poor fools, blind fools I A throng of prostitutes 
In garish dance were less lascivious. 

Were you to see 

The graves gape wide asunder, 

(bracking with noise of thunder 
The marble monuments, and thenceforth rise 
Strange things with cavernous emptiness lor eyes. 

And wormy horrors in a ropy mesh 

Where there should be round Jiinbs and veined flesh. 

Dance, {is we dance, a light and am’rous round. 

With many a cracking, creaking sound. 

So lewd a sight wtjrc you to see. 

Your brain would reel and spin. 

Turn you your <.yes within 
On us - even such, even such as these arc we. 

For naught to us is left 
But the outward semblance of our youth. 

Mocking the mirror, Truth. 

Of all are wc bereft. 

And ye will see, whose sight is keen. 

Death dwclleth in our breasts unseen 
With our rose-crowns is crowned 
With our gold girdles bound. 

Dance then, my sisters, know at every breath 
Youth is profaned — in his guise dances Death. 

Dcincc on, dance on, a wild, unmeasured dance, 

Until our beauty iadoth and is gone. 

And all the sunny sparkle of our glance 
Has flickered out ; until our foamy hair 
Hangs slack, and our white breasts arc nothing more 
'J'han yellowing, corrupted, sagging skin, 

And outward are we wliat w'C were within. 

* • • * * 

And from the bloody, furn)W'e(l fields of Franct; 

We .seem to hear dead, twisted lips again 
Utter a thin, uncadonced sound of pain. 

T hear you, sweet — Oh, Clirist, what joy to dance ! 

I’jiYi.Lis Marks. 

W(! also s(dcct for ])rinting : 

SPRING— AFTER WAR. 

Cometh once more to the earth, w'ar ridden, 
Smiling and sweet, the Spring, unbidden 
Seeking a feast of hope, new spread. 

And wdne of joy, as her young lips, n;d, 

The board is spread and the host is hero - 
Love hath a table, not a bier. 

'fhe gracious folds of her cooling dress 
Lightly the grave-sown world caress. 

Silent and shy, unmet, she stands. 

Grief’s rosary hangs in her empty hands — 

'* Look up, look up, do ye still forget ? 

Further than Calvary •Olivet." 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

“While one on'y remembers, and all the rest forget.” 

— Christina G. RossRrn. 

God lent an angel to the earth awhile ; 

Bnt no one saw how heaven was in her smile. 

Or pondered the perfection of her look, 

Which from His throne its quiet radiance took ; 

Or touched the vastness of her heart and mind. 

God lent an angel . . . and their eyes were blind ! 

Her feet found ready, they were promptly sent 
On countless errands, and unmurmuring went ; 

She sweetly did what others sought to shirk ; 

They found her willing, and . . . they made liei work. 
And slowly, surely, youth died from her eyes. 

Like cloud-wLsps strayed among the black night skies, 
Grey streak<^d the hair above her patient face : 


Last, God had pity on her wearied grace. 

And, all’s forgotten I All her stolen youth, 

Her bravo, tired fingers — all, in very truth I 

Or, if some thought of her strays through their mind, 

It is but slightly, stumblingly to find 
The work of others something lacks, beside 
The work she did. A pity that she died ! 

Forgotten I Yes, since never truly known ! 

But . . . she’s found youth again before His throne. 

And is so happy I Who could wish her back, 

To stumble, ageing, on her old dull track ? 

* * * * * 

There’s just one heart that, crushing longings vain, 

Thanks God He took His angel homo again ! 

(Margaret Brown, 17, High Street, Caine, Wilts.) 

From the very ]a^g^^ number of 13'ric.s received, we 
select for special commendation tlujse by Rev. Edwin 
C. Lansdown (Eastbourne), H. 1\ Kingston (Willen- 
hall), Lorna Rutter-Leatham (Durham), J. D. I. Waugh 
(London, W.C.), Geoffrey Dcarmer (York), W'innifred 
Tasker (Llandudno), Margaret O. Curie (London, S.W.), 
Sybil Knight (Dorset), A. M. Christie (London, N.W.), 
(x. L. (i. (London, VV'.), B. N. Saxelby (Manchester), 
Anne Richardson (Camberwell), IL (Highgate), Kathleen 
£. Douglas (Salisbury), Lieutenant Raymond Heywood 
(Adelphi), Julian Tenison (Sittingbourne), L. A. Russell 
(Liverpool), \V. E. R. (Dollar), J. Richard Ella way 
(Basingstoke), E. R. Faraday (Orleiori) , H. E. Holland 
(Wimbledon), “Erl" (Durham), R. ('ase (Eastbourne), 
Freda Baxter (Catford), E. A. Lawrence (Liverjxu)!), 
J. A. B. (Highgate), Editha jenkinson (Harrogate), F. Jf. 
Price (Birmingham), Olive Searh' (l.incolii), Lieut^manl 
R. 1\ Connell (Portslade), I ieryl Carter (Bexhill), Harold 
Matthews (W’orcestcr), J). M. D. (Le('), Cuthbert Ellison 
(Rochdale), Beatrice Skilton (Forest (late), N'era L. 
Temple (Iron Bridge), George B. Butt (Miteharn), Captain 
A. R. Wiggins (Xewcastle-on-Tyiie), May Bj'ownridgci 
(Felixstowe), Marjorie Crosbie (\Volvcrhampton), Muriel 
Wiles (Brixhain), Ada Strike (Worthing), A. E. W. 
(Torquay), Frivate R. F. Hopes (ILK.F., Fraiut ), Tom 
Yarwood (Northwich), Geoffrey H. Wells ft'ardijf), 
Emmeline Brook (Jlkley), Jessie Hare-W'akeiield (Barns- 
ley), Violet W^'alker (Whitehaven), J . X. Mad ver (Armfu-ild 
Piain), Reginald Gray (Darlington) , Edith A. Proctor 
(Manchester), Lieutenant E. L. II. Jansz (('olombo), 
Laurence Tarr (B.E.F., France), Marj^ C. Mail (Bristol), 
Jeanie G. Feathcrstonhaugli (Dublin), Cyril (i. Taylor 
(Hcswall), G. M. Macalistcr (Edinburgh), M. Lovett 
(New Milton), Percival Hale Coke (Harrogate), Philip 
G. Chadwick (Dewsbury), Ruth Underw’ood (Ealing), 
A. F. Trotter (London, S.W.), W. ( urran Reedy (Forest 
Gate), Netta IVdlok (Glasgow), A. D. Harris (Livoq)ool), 
Averil M. Richardson (Guisborough). 

II. — The Prize ok Half a Guinea for the best quotatioa 
is awarded to Basil D. Nicholson, of Ivy Cottage> 
Broadwater, Worthing, for the following : 

THE ART OF KEF.PINC'. WELL. 

Ey Dr. Ronai.d Campbell Macfie. 

“ Be always first man at a feast and last man at a fray.”. 
(George Walter Thorniujkv. 7'he Jester's Sernwv. 

We also select for printing : 

THE FLAPPER'S MOTHER. Bv Madge Mears. 

(John Lane.) 

” I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Which says I must not stay, 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away." 

Thomas Txcxell, Colin and Lucy, 

(Miss G. M. Newton, c/o Mrs. Knott, 69A, Adelaide 
Road, Brockley, S.£.) 
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rh,<u< tj ia...nv. Miss Edith Sitwell. 

Killliir ,iiul iinr ol llir runtnliuifip. id *' WIu'pIs " (BI.n kwellj, wIhlIi 
will bp ri'vipwi'd in next iiiontli^ 13 uokman. 


TUI': I’AssiNG oi'‘ 'I in: (.i<i:at rac k 

DV MADI^DN (/.KAN’l. (l-5rll ) 

"I've bi.st llu' l.ist ol tli(‘ gifv m.iif’s t.iil " 

'J'. Uooii, J.'ftttsUnin (. 

(J\cv. Edwin ('. Liin^dowii, llartlidd Koiid, 
iLasthoiinu'.) 

Tin: (;rI‘*\i m n(.i k‘ ijv johan Hojkk. 

(Ilodili'i i\ Moiit:liloii,) 

“Weill on (iilliii'j Ine.ul riiul Inilti i 

W' M 'J llAt KL KAY, .Si'H'Kt'.s (>l \\ i‘^Uiry. 

(Miss Blcicki tt, (). l’'U)rrnc(‘ Ti'rracx*, ralinoulli.) 

id>\'i: ANJ) (O'ri us ru.m- iio\vaki>. 

(Sini|)Uin, M.ii'iitil' ' 

“ JTs on yomi!; Willuini. letliitetl to skin ami 

bone “ 

\\ S (.n.nr.Ki, iuih liallads. 

(SidiK’V S. W'rif’Jit, IJ. Swaiilcv J-luk*, Swaiilcy, 
Kent.) 

111.- The Prize or Thkee Xi:\v P.ooks for the best 
eii'ht lines of oriiijinal vitm* on ^ir Douglas Haig, 
is awarded to t. aptain K. ('haiies, Aslivillc, 
Ballymena, Ireland, for the lulknving : 

SIK doit; LAS JTAKL 

Amid the many voices in his praise 
Cry loudly those who in iinhapjaer days 
When long the journey seemed, tJie path beset 
With pfrils, could their maiiliood s€> iorget 
As to blame him for what their loward liearts 
Feared might befall. Hot throated fciine departs ; 

This sliall remain, nor time its glory dim. 

The soldiers’ tribute; “ We had faith in him.” 

Wc select for special com in (nidation the six tributes 
by li. W. Mottram (F-ondon, \\'.), S. M. Isaacson ((.amp- 
den Hill), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), William Sutherland 


(Sunderland), Margaret L. Peck (Bournemouth), 1 . May 
(Barnes). 

TV. — The Prize oe Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to B. N. Saxelby, of Cliorlton-cum-Hardy, 
iManchestcr, for the following : 

THi: XAVV ETEKNAL. By ” Baiuimeus.” 
(Iloddor & Stoughton.) 

The modesty of our naval men causes the continuous 
heroism of tJieir service to be slightly overlooked. ” Bar- 
timeus ” supplies a need, and supidies it well. His sketches 
are not fiction, they are the far more miraculous truth. 
Some aic accounts, from within, of the great encounters: 
others, descriptions of the less well-known, but etjually 
heroic, daily “ (-arrying on ” in .all branches of the service^ 
under, on, and over tlie sea. Thit the author's vivid })en 
shows us soinetJiing better than heroes, to be admired only. 
It sliows us Men, to be emulated, and raises the standaicl 
of tlie rac e 

W> also select for printing : 

MARTIN SCHULER. J5v Romi.k Wilson. 
(Methuen ) 

'fills rcTnarkahli* hook, which follows the young musician, 
from his first brilliant moment of vision, through years of 
animal lonteiitmenl with thi' second-best, to the linal 
inspir.ilion of th(' I Hack Fori'st, sliows real psychological 
insight .Old an unnsnal jxiw'cr of characterisation. 'J'hcie 
is true ait in tlie trivi.il incident which breaks downi Scliiiier's 
self-absorption, dii\ing him at last to his ideal — in the 
selflessness of llella, the ineonseipiencc of Sophie, and the 
sfninge devotion of Woll 'J'he powerful restraint with 
wlm h tlie perlonnani (! in ihe Opeia Mouse is descrilicd, 
conliims our inij)ressi()n of a writer at once forceful and 
digniliixl. 

A ria R. Nation, 4 , ^oiilh Str('(‘t, Jamth, I.incs.) 

THE SLC'RlCr (TTY. P>v IB’r.ii Wai.poi.t:. 
CMacinillan.) 

Semvonov dominates this hook as he dominated ” Thci- 
Dark forest.” (ynical, Ji.iiinted, despairing, sei'king 
death, hut afraid to kill liimsell. Semyonov is a big 
tiling, ominous, and out of nature f(jr ns of a distilled 
civilisation, but ii.alur.il within the Secret City. The 
fears, the loneliness and agonii s of that place arc such 
as the doomevl city on the Neva endured and yet endiirtrs. 
The author Jirnily believes that Russia wall rise again. 
It IS a loie hook and a masterly jiiei.e of work seeming like 
the woik ol a LTissian to one who knows Russia only through 
Jier w I iters. 

(M. A. N(‘wmaii, 71, Erc'shlield Road, Brighton.) 

W (' select for sjiecial commc'nclation tin* twelve 
reviews by Sergeant E. Hamson (J^almtT's (in*en), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Isabelle Griflln (W'olver- 
iiirnptoii), H. W. Mottram (London, Wl), Irene Lah'ndc 
(liath), (iladys E. IVarsall (Bombay), Joan flillson 
(London, W'.C.), Helen M. Jordan (Cheltenham), ('harles 
Gent (Belfast), Jack J. Southall (Staines), Fredk. VVillmer 
(Ramsey), Ideidenant M. B. K, Hemplirey (Tabora, East 
Africa). 

W— The Prize (^f One Year's Suhscription to The 
BookM‘\.n is awarded to K. A. Finn, The Sundial, 
Surbiton. 
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BURNS AT ABBOTSFORD. 

By John Muir. 


R ecent editors of Bums have had so much to tell 
their readers about the out-of-the-way sources 
whence they drew their new materials, that one is 
sometimes tempted to ask whether all the known sources 
of information regarding the poet have been thoroughly 
examined and completely utilised. In more than one 
public institution known to the writer there are un- 
published letters and poems of Bums which lovers of 
the poet would be pleased to see in print ; and the 
whole of British, but more especially the whole of Scot- 
tish, Chapbook Literature has yet to be carefully and 
exhaustively examined and utilised in the light of 
present-day scholarship. A very agreeable surprise is 
in store for the man who first bursts into that silent 
sea —who first goes through the Burnsian Chaps- • 
that is, chapbooks containing verse and prose concerning 
Bums. As a result of such an examination as is here 
desiderated, more than one poem, hitherto considered 
to be pure Biurns. will be found, in whole .or in part, 
in one or other of those little books of Excellent Songs 
which used to be hawked about in their packs, as part 
and parcel of their braw troggan,*’ by the John 
Cheaps, the " chapmen billies of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

The Burnsiana preserved at Abbotsford has never 
been utilised — it has never even been examined by 
(editors of Burns. Even the information -meagre 
enough, no doubt, but unobtrusively suggestive -given 
in the Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford presented 
to the Bannatyne Club by Major Sir Walter Scott 
(second and last baronet) has not yet been used. A 
careful editor would of course wish to examine the 
books and manuscripts for 'himself, apart from the 
anonymous cataloguer’s descriptions of the items 
listed ; although these appear to be accurately recorded, 
so far as one can test them by corresponding entries 
in the various Burns bibliographies. 

So far as the Abbotsford Library Burnsiana is con- 
cerned, the editors of Bums never get beyond the 
undoubted fact that the copy of ’’Tam O’Shantcr,” 
in the poet’s own hand, which Bums sent to Robert 
Ainslie (of which, however, there is no record in the 
poet’s correspondence as published), was gifted by 
Aindie to Sir Walter Scott. Ainslie has noted on the 
margin of the manuscript that when the poet read the 
poem to liim (at Ellisland, October 15th, 1790, as wc 
leam from a letter of Ainslie’s) he added two lines, 
which arc not in the Abbotsford nor in any one of the 
six manuscript copies of '' Tam O’Shanter " which are 
known to be in existence ; and the question naturally 
suggests itself, where is that manuscript now? The 
lines in question are these : 

** The crickets joined the cliirping cry, 

The kittlih chased her tail for joy." 

Sir Walter suggested that Bums may have deleted 
those lines on recollecting how closely they imitated 
a stanza in Goldsmith’s well-known ballad : 

" Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 


The cricket chirrups on the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies." 

Even if Sir Walter’s suggestion be correct, it is diffi- 
cult to accept it as a reason for Buras’s fastidiousness in 
this instance, in face of the many appropriations, imi- 
tations, and echoes of other poets with which even his 
best poetry abounds ; for Burns, although with different 
ends in view, and, of course, by vastly different methods, 
succeeded in embedding much of his verse in as fine 
a layer of mosaic as even the " elegantly melting ’’ 
Gray himself had done. 

The Abbotsford manuscript is thus prefaced ; 

“ Alloway Kirk, the scene of the following poem, is an old 
ruin in Ayrshire, hard by the road from Ayr to Maybole, 
on the banks of the river Doon, and very near the old 
bridge of that name. A drawing of this ruin, accompanied 
perhaps with * Tam 0 *Shanter,' will make its appearance 
in Grose’s * Antiquities of Scotland.' " 

The poem appeared originally in the second volume of 
Grose’s work, April, 1791 ; the first volume having 
appeared in 1789. There is not the least doubt on that 
point notwithstanding the assertions and reassertions 
to the contrary of the Centenary editors and others, 
who do not seem to know that Grose’s " Antiquities of 
Scotland," like his corresponding work on England, was 
originally issued to subscribers in parts. The number 
containing the drawing referred tu by Burns— Aloa 
Church, Air Shire - -is dated May rst, 1790. The text, 
including " Tam O’Shantcr," which Grose describes 
as " a pretty tale, by Mr. Robert Burns," followed 
later, but at a date anterior to the March, 1791, issue 
of the Edinburgh Magazine, and of the Edinburgh 
Herald, March 18th, 1791, in which periodicals, it is 
erroneously stated, by the editors and others referred 
to, that the poem originally appeared and prior to its 
publication in Grose’s work. 

In the first (page 13) of the four volumes of the " Inter- 
leaved Museum " which are now, like the manuscripts 
from Clcnriddell’s collections, associated with the name 
of Mr. John Gribbel, Philadelphia, Burns, according to 
Cromek, wrote the following note on which a hitherto 
unknown manuscript at Abbotsford throws some much 
needed light : 

" This charming song is much older, and indeed superior 
to Ramsay’s verses, ' The Toast,' as he calls them. There 
is another set of words, much oldeV still, and which I take 
to be the original one, but, though it has a very great deal 
of merit, it is not quite ladies' reading. 

" [The original words, for they can scarcely be called verses, 
seem to be as follows ; a song familiar from the cradle to 
every Scottish ear : 

" ' Saw ye my Maggie/ etc. 

Though it by no means follows that the silliest vetses to 
an air must, for that reason, be the original song ; yet I 
take this ballad, of which I have quoted part, to be the 
old verses. The two songs in Ramsay, one of them evidently 
his own, are never to be met with in the fireside circle of our 
peasantry ; while that which t take to be the old song, 
is in every sh^herd’s month. Ramsay, 1 suppose, had 
thought the old verses unworthy of a place in his 
coUection]." 
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That is the note as it is printed in editions of Bums 
from 1808 down to date ; but only the first paragrapli was 
wntten by the poet. The second paragraph, here put 
within square brackets, is an unpleasant reminder of 
Cromek's and Cunningham’s (honest Allan’s) fabrica- 
tions ; for the second paragra]>h does not exist in the 
manuscript from which Cromek said lu; copied it, nor 
in any other manuscript written by Burns ; and there’s 
an end on’t, as Dr. Johnson was wont to say. 

1 'he songs thus honestly coinmcmted uj)on by Burns, 
and dishonestly conimtuit(ul upon by ('romek. are 
two lyrics in Johnson’s “ Scots 
Musical Museum” (1787, 

Vol. I., \(). TT.), which are 
fitted to the same air ; one, 
anonj^mous : 

” Saw yc uae my Peggy : 
and the other Ramsay’s “ TJie 
Toast ” : 

“ Come let’s hac mair wine 
in.” 

These songs ate derivativi's 
from an ancitnit ditty, now 
api^arently lost, as liurns 
thought ; but a variant ol 
this last song, of which the 
above line is a part, has 
been preserved and has hither- 
to escaped notice. Neither 
Dr. Laing, nor Stenhouse, nor 
even Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, in their notes to the 
“Museum” (‘ver 

suspected that the f>riginal 
representative song, in the 
holograph of Burns, was care- 
fully preserved at Abbots- 
ford. Th(^ manuscript is 
bound along witli a coj 3 y of 
” The Fornicator’s Court ” ; an early undated chap' 
book, of which there havi: been many issues. Sir 
Walter, in placing ” Saw ye my Maggie ” between the 
same covers with ” The ('ourt,” wcaild seem to imjdy 
that h(^ considered both pi<*c(‘S as cquall\' fescenninc. 
They are — ” The Court ” moderately and ” Afaggie ” 
slightly — fescenninean : they write themselves as belong- 
ing to that class of literatun'- whicli the autliors of the 
” Decameron ” and of the ” Heptameron ” cultivated so 
assiduously. 

The fescenninc is not an elevated or elevating branch 
of literary art ; but, as exhibited in, say, Balzac’s 
"CoiUes l^rolatiques,” it is capable of great artistic 
treatment ; so much so, indeed, that Mr. Ht^nley, one 
of the Centenary editors — quitch needlessly, however, 
as even he had afterwards to admit — regretted that 
Burns had not read La Fontaine’s “ ('ontes ” ; whereas 
the poet had not only read, at least twice over, ” Lcs 
Contes de Fontaine,” as he styles them, but had also 
read many another merry book in English and in French, 
the only languages, he tells us, that he knew, other than 
his native vernacular, in which he found (doaciniads 
and Chrohallanisms galore. 

Sir Walter, as a student of human nature, and as a 
collector of popular poetry, and without, as all men 


know, the least tinge of pruriency or concupiscence, 
preserved both ” The Court ” and ” Maggie,” as we 
should have expected him to do ; for was he not the 
first person to raise his voice against the exclusion from 
the works of Burns of that superb specimen of Panta- 
gruelism, ” The Jolly Beggars,” which the not too 
scrupulous Currie, and the entirely unscrupulous Cromek, 
refused to touch on any terms whatsoever ? All honour 
to Sir Waller, who not only taught but who practised 
the prec(q)t tliat to the pure all things are pure. Sir 
Walter’s attitmkj t(. the fescennine in literature was 

precisc^ly that of Dr. John 
Brown, author of thtrimmortal 
Kab, to those plain spoken 
letters by John Locke which 
an* known to be in private 
circulation. 

The Abbotsford version of 
" Saw’ yc my Maggie ” might 
easily be published. Its 
publication would help to 
fill up one of the numerous 
gaps in our lyrical records, 
which are provokingly imptT- 
fect. Its publication would 
also add another production 
to the number of Burns’s 
writings -or rather, to the 
number of those* compositions, 
plainly traditional in origin 
and popular in character, 
which cannot b(^ traced be- 
yond l^urns ; who is, so far 
as literary history is con- 
cerned, to all intents and pur- 
y3ost;s the author of them. 
In some cases he admits 
pattTnity ; in other cases he 
fathers his own or the gets 
of others on nameless bards, or on bardlings like John 
MrOeddie, w'lio cannot ])e traced ; or on poetasters 
like Mrs. Scot of Dumbartonshire, who demonstrably 
comes under the sweeping declaration of Mrs. Betsy 
Prig to Mrs Saircy (iamp, relative to Mrs. Harris: ” I 
don't behVv(^ there’s no sich a person.” 

Among the large numbi^r of Burnsiana preserved at 
Abbotsford large, that is, for a collection formed so 
early, and befon^ the rise of the Burns cult — only one 
other of the items can be noted here. Perhaps the most 
interesting, as it is rcTtainly the most valuable, is a 
copy of the Kilmarnock or first edition of Bums ; to 
which Sir Walter, most careful and methodical of the 
sons of bookmen, has added a number of illustrations 
and cuttings from new'spapers and magazines containing 
pieces ascribed to Burns. These fugitive pieces, if 
properly sorted out, would be found to contain some 
rather curious readings, not to speak of misreadings, 
and to f\irnish a suri)rise, and a solution of at least one 
Burnsian cnix. 

As the history and present ownership of all the other 
accredit(*d copies of the Kilmarnock volume are well 
known, it would be interesting to learn from whom Sir 
Walter got his copy. ” Little Mrs, Riddell,” as he 
called her, whom Bums so ungallantly lampooned, and 



^ Sir Walter Scott. 

From ihr painting by Laiidstier. 
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whose husband he so unmercifully epitaphed, corre- 
sponded with Sir W^alter in her post-Bumsian days ; 
but there is no trace in the correspondence of cither 
poet of lier ever having had a copy of the 1786 edition ; 


although Burns gallantly presented her with a copy 
of the 1703 edition, on the fly-leaf of which he wrote 
one of those affected half Knglish and half French 
inscriptions which are an eyesore to many of his admirers. 


“new ilBoohs. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 

I am old enough to remember the corning of “ Michael 
Field" and how '* Call ir hoe " and "Fair Rosamond" 
Jluttered the nest of young poets in Dublin of those days. 
VV. B. Yeats was the leader in our enthusiasm. Wc were 
all convinced that a new tragic poet had arisen, a fixed star 
of some magnitude. Well, for some inexplicable reason, 

Michael Field " never came to her own, or to their own ; 
for it is well known that two ladies collaborated as " Michael 
Field " and the two were aunt and niece.-' IVrhaps after 
all this impassioned and eloquent poetry is for the future. 
It is well-advised of the I’oetry Book-Sliop to publisli these 
three plays.' When the fashion swings round again to 
poetic drama in England (it is always in fasliion in Ire- 
land) these three plays should be heard of. Michael Field 
lias something of the less well-known —not by any means 
the lesser —Elizabethan dramatists ; something also of 
Swinburne when he wrote " Chastelard " and " Fair Rosa- 
mond"; or; perhaps both Swinburne and Michael Field 
drank at the same fount. This dramatic poetry aims at 
great things ; perhaps it has too much tragic intensity for 
the modern stage and the modern reader ; but if it were less 
l)eautiful poetry than it is one would still remember that : 

" He who aims a star 

Shoots higher far than he who aims a tree.” 

In " The Lost Leader wo find Mr. Lennox Robinson, one 
of the playwrights of the Abbey Theatre, at his most 
niorlcrn and most audacious. He treats an heroic theme as 
a matter of everyday commonplace life, and of course 
there is no bad art in that. In Lucius Lenihan, a queer 
rambling old man, who passes as eldei brother to an inn- 
keeper at a famous fishing village in the West of Ire- 
land, there is supposed to hide Charle.s Stewart Parnell, 
who has become legendary with the Irish like their great 
kings and chiefs of old. The Irish peasants u.sed to say : 
" Sure no one ever saw him dead ! " and like those tranced 
great knights who sleep in a cave of Errigal, one of w’liom 
rose up when a peasant stumbled on their resting-place with, 
"Is it time ? " and went back to stone when no answer 
was given — he was fondly looked for, many a year, by 
simple liearts in Ireland. Charle.s Stewart Parnell, coming 
back in Ireland’s dark hour, when the Irish are sheep 
without a .shepherd, but old and weary, his^lips struck 
dumb before the oracle can speak, is a fine and daring 
dramatic <*onccption. Perhaps the end of the play, in 
which one is left in doubt as to whether Lucius Lenihan was 
really Parnell, is one of the finest things in it. These 
young men, the playwright and Mr. Fred O’Donovan, who 
played Lucius Lenihan at the Abbey Theatre, suffer because 
Parnell is for them too old to be a memory without yet 
being a tradition. An old Parnellite sitting out the first 
night of the play with fascinated interest asked : 

" la tliis the Jow 
That Shakespeare drew ? ** 

No, Lucius Lenihan was not Parnell, but that, I think, 
was due to the actor rather than the playwright. 

" I.ater Verses is a pleasing little book of facile verse 
over which one rather rubs one’s eyes in these days of 
sharp poignant contrasts. It makes quite a picture of the 

^ ** Deirdre," By Michael Field. 5s. (The Poetry Book- 
Shop.) 

* " The Lost Leader." By Lennox Robinson. 48. 6d. net. 
(Dublin : Kiersey.) 

• " Later Verses." By Alfred Cochrane. 6$. net. (Long- 
majaa) 


life of the public schoolboy grown to ci cultivated country 
gentleman, such verse as would be praised by the Spectator 
and The J niie:s Literary Supplement, and by reviewers who 
had enjoyccl the same placid delights and happy adventures 
as Mr. Cochrane. It has charm and accomplishment, but 
light verse is out of date. Its achievement is that it 
makes one realise how delightful were many aspects of 
gentle life in an England that is past or passing. 

Capttiin Hopwood had the good fortune to wTite a ballad 
of Drake and xVclson which is for the anthologist, but 
nothing in " The Secret of the Ships, good as it is, comes 
up to that swinging ballad, " The oid Way." All the 
same it is hue honest dignif.ed balladry, with a taste of the 
salt sea on the lips of the singer. A variation of the metre 
and the al)sence of the prose explanation to each poem might 
take away from that feeling of deliberation which the 
ballads have for one reader who, finding them .so good, yet 
is not stirred anil quickened as .she ought to be. There is a 
monotony in the rendering. (Jne would like to have " I'he 
Galleon " alone for the thrill. When you get several in the 
same manner, good as they are, yon begin to ask for the 
something, the " that " which is the difference between 
honest achievement and genius. Vet " TIic Old Way " 
had th it, 

" Vibrations is unequal. The first poem has a real 
thought, the second has a beaut ifnl manner and manages 
a difficult metre ti lumphantly well, ('oming upon the 
book in a discouraged mood tlioie is tlic sense of finding 
.something which so rewards the reviewer: 

" February comes with her gay skirts a-flutter ; 

Wet eyes a-cl reaming, leiitler hopes a -stir ; 

Loud though the folliiwing storm-w’ind mutter. 

Soft IS the touch that lie lays on her." 

Only a poet could have written this poem, even if the thrill 
does not often come in the succeeding pages. 

Katharine Tvnan. 


SAINTE-BEUVE.* 

This admirable volume of Selections from Saintc-Beuvo, 
edited by Mr. Arthur Tilley, with a luminous Introduction 
and notes, should be of assistance to all young students 
of French literature, and not to them alone. Saintc-Bcuve 
is read usually in pai'ked and uneiiticing volumes, innu- 
merable, daunting and severe. It is much to have some 
eight or nine picked monographs, by the greatest literary 
critic of tho nineteenth century, brought to our dooi in so 
handy and pleasant a form Tfie essays selected by Mr. 
Tilley are chosen from the more mature work of their 
author, from his Literary Portraits, from the big bevok on 
Port-Royal, as well as from liis famous Monday Cau- 
serics in the press. They deal mainly with the classics of 
France, Moli6re, La Fontaine, Montaigne; the only modern 
writer included being Taine. 

In his Introduction Mr. Tilley rightly emphasises the 
fact that Sainte-Bcuve’s master note was a sympathetic 
curiosity, and that to this he owed the essential quality 
of a supreme critic— catholicity. His duty was not to 

♦ " The Secret of tho Ships." By Captain R. A. Hopwood- 
3s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 

> " Vibrations." By Muriel Elsie Graham. 2S. 6d. net. 
(Erskine Ma^onald.) 

♦ " Selections from Sainto-Beuve." Edited by Arthur Tilley. 
68 , net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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Bit in judgment, but to understand, and for this purpose 
he patiently collected every fact relating to the life cf his 
subject, the society in which he moved, and the influence 
of his ago. No pains were too great for him to take, for 
he was both a voracious reader and a veracious critic. 
Not only was Sainte-Beuve interested in books : he was 
also concerned with men and women and ideas. He had 
lived through many phases of taste, and had changed his 
opinions on religion and politics so many times as to know 
the strength and the weakness of any position at first 
hand. All this was to his great advantage as a critic, and 
being the possessor of an excellent style — a style sown 
with anecdote and strewn with allusion — he was admirably 
fitted for his life’s work. Sainte-Beuve was the finest 
lite.’ary critic of the modern world. Possibly the day may 
come when criticism will remain the final and supreme art. 
When all the tales are told and every combination of notes 
exhausted, the effort to appreciate and to understand man’s 
long and varied past will abide. Should tliat be so. Sainte- 
Beuve may well represent in the proxince of criticism (the 
])hrase is of M. Anatole France) what St. 'fhoinas Aquinas 
stands for in the region of theology. 

.Vs stated before, Mr. Tilley's volume of selections deals 
mainly with the classics. Saint c-Bcuvc, how'cver. lived 
amongst great contemporaries, and criticised their books 
freely. Hugo, tJaiitier, Flaubert and Musset received 
faithful treatment at his hands. Was he not a doctor ! 
It is comparatively easy to write monographs dealing with 
the famous dead. A consensus of opinion, a litcrar^^ tra- 
dition, makes the path plain. The ditfitultv is to ai>ply 
the canons of taste and judgment learned from the iin- 
imccablc dead to the faulty living. Should the public 
require a companion volume of Selections from Sainte- 
Beuve — a consummation devoutly to be wished — may I 
suggest to the distinguished editor that it shall contain not 
only monograjihs on the older chissic writers of I'rance, 
but also rev'iew.s of tlio work of SainU* Ih'iivc's c<inteni- 
poraries who now occupy tin* saiiK; glorious po.sition. 

Fif(,i NR Mason 


MIDAS AND SON.* 

Though not .qip.inuitlv written in anv s.itiric.il .spirit, 
Mr. McKenna’s “ Midas and Son ” is a mordant .s.ifirt* on 
the vanitv of riches 'I'he story is Iniilt up with great 
cleliber.ition ; every tlcl.iil concerning it is miiinlely and 
revealingly touched in, so tlial by degices you gr(»\v nio'.'^- 
intimatclv aiapiainted with its piotagonists and with the 
past and present inlliu'nc<*s that have moulded their 
characters. Sir Avliner Lancing, without any ]>artit iilar 
desire for w^ealth, has a curious instiiu t for making monev ; 
whatever he touches turns to gold, lie is, by middle .ige, 
a. multi-millionaire, in .\nierira, but, while lu' is oxauwoik- 
ing on a new' and ambitious scheme, he is stiRkcni with 
paralysis. When he struggles b.iek Iroin diMtlis door 
his wife is dead and, broken and nearly lieli)less. he 1ra\<*ls 
to F.ngland with his littk’ son, I >eryk, buy.-* np a stately 
old Knglish country honst and settles down with no interest 
remaining in life but t(^ see his son realisi' Ins ambitions 
for him and fill a great placid in tlie world Ihit as l>eryk 
grows older a stubborn eonllict of walls keeps the two at 
cross -p^irposes. l)crvk’s ideas ot the future he should set 
before himself an^ wdiolly at variance with Ins fathers; 
ho cares nothing for social or commercial sncces.ses ; and 
has something of an artistic tompiTament. He nwenis 
having to account for wlni lever money he requires and, 
insisting in vain that he should have a regular allowance 
to spend as he chooses, breaks into revolt and, under 
favourable conditions, goes to London with a resolve to 
earn a living for himself at journalism. 

But idealistically honourable as he is, Deryk is tempera- 
mentally unstable ; he does not know his own mind. By 
his hesitations and erratic behaviour he drives Idinia, 
whom he loves and who loves him, to believe he is tired 

• Midas and Son." By Stephen Mc Kenna. net. 

(Methuen.) 


of her. In this belief and because circumstances have left 
her destitute, she marries a man she no more than likes ; 
then, plunged in despair by this loss, Deryk is drawn into 
indiscretions that fret him afterwards with self-contempt. 
I-ater, when Idinia’s husband dies, a brief rapture of reunion 
and revival of the old love is followed by a revulsion of 
feeling and Deryk realises that if he marries her there can 
be no happiness, for her ways irritate him and he soon 
wearies of lier presence Meanwhile, his father has been 
trying to win him back by yielding to all his wishes, but, in 
spite of the deep, iindomonslrative affection between these 
two, Deryk has sullenly refused to be placated, and when, 
responding to a hist urgent message, he hurries home, his 
father is dead before he arrives. Out of love for his son 
he had, just before the end. destroyed a trust deed and so 
left Deryk in uncontrolled possession of his vast fortune, 
but the very w'eight of this burden" -for he cares nothing 
for wealth and is appalled by the responsibility of it — 
added to his shrinking from tlie marriage he cannot now 
in honour avoid, precipitates a tragedy that brings all his 
hoj)es and his father’s anxious plans to mere futility. A 
very able and poignantly interesting book ; the irony of 
it is the more etfec.tivc for being wholly unemphasised but 
quietly implicit in the story itself. 

A HISTORY OF THE GUISES.* 

There? ar(‘ two standard French histories of the House 
of Guise. 'Phat of Kcne dc Bouille, in four volumes, is 
grave, learned, impartial yet sympathetic. Forneron’s 
two volumes are light and lively, brimming with the 
gossip of the Valois court. If Forneron could pick up a 
piece of scandal from L'I 'stoile or Bran tome, he wrote it 
down without always troubling to iiui|uirc how near the 
contemporary tattler was to the scene described. Mr. 
Xocl Williams, in his new work, " I’he ] 3 rood of False 
Lorraine," has modelled himself on L'orncron. His book, 
which is not intended lor the .student, sets out with fresh- 
ness and accunicy the nitiiii incidents in the rise and fall 
of the tiiiises, tliiis (overing the long period of ninety 
years. Careful account is given of the chief military 
ev'cnts in the life of the Duke h'rancis, especially his defence 
of Met?, his taking of Calais, and the siege of Koiien at 
the beginning of the Wais of Keligion. l*rotestant and 
Roman ('atliolii* liistoriaiis do honour to this great captain. 
Afr. Williaiii.s rightly lays stress on hi.s pioneer efforts 
towards I he liuinaiiLsing of warfare. In an age of pillage 
lie ordered his troops to pay for what they took from the 
peasantry In his care for llie wounded, alike of his oxvn 
arinv aiul the enemy, he showed the Ked Cro.ss already 
iiioving forward on the battle- lield.s of lairope. Agrippa 
D’.Viibigne’s famous estimatt: of the Duke is not quite 
acciiraleiv rendered by Mr. Williams. The oiiginal words 
are : " Ain.si inoiinit ce giand ( apitainc . . . diiqucl le 

naliiri'l se fust porle, non a la mine, mais a I'estendue de 
la hYaiice, cn line autre saison ct sou.s un antre fidre.’’! 

•Mr. Williams translates the elo.sing words : " whose 

t.ilents would luive carried him, not to ruin, but to the rule 
of all France, in another season and under another brother." 

Su»-elv the pas.sage ought to read : " whose natural 

disposition w^oiild have leil him, not to the ruin, but to the 
extension of L'raiicc, in other limes and under a different 
brother." 

The word " estendue " is noted in the edition of the 
French Historical Society as equivalent to " extension." 
D'.'Xubigiie w^as not thinking of Guise’s personal ambitions, 
but of the benefit France might have drawn in happier 
times from his genius and valour. 

Hunied and misleading translations are to be found on 
other iiagcs. Mr. Williams quotes the passage in which 
Forneron discus.ses Coligny’s attitude towards the murder 
of the ] )uke of Guise. ^ 

* " The Brood of False Lorraine : the History of the Dues 
de Guise (1496-1588),” By H. Noel Williams. With 24 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

t *' Histoire Univeraelle." (Edition dc la Soci^td de I’Histoire 
de France.) Vol. 11 . , pp. 143, 144. 
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" Sa faute,” says the French historian, “ fut de ne pas 
<16savouer la joie immorale de son parti, et non d’avoir 
cherch6 le saint dans une trahison." 

Mr. Williams translates the words ; "His fault was not 
to have disavowed the immoral joy of his party, and not 
to have sought safety in a treason " (p. 300). 

We prefer this; "His error lay in the failure to dis- 
avow the unprincipled joy of his party, not in having 
sought safety by a treacherous crime." 

Mistakes of fact occur but seldom in these attractive 
volumes. Catherine de' Medici died in her seventieth, not 
her sixtieth year (p. 532). It is incorrect to state that 
the Cardinal of I-orraine accompanied the Duke of Guise 
to Joinville on their return from the conference at Saverne, 
and that he was present at the massacre of Vassy (p. 264). 
The Cardinal and the Duke separated on the return journey, 
the former proceeding to Keims, while the latter went to 
Joinville. Tt was the Ciirdinal Louis de (Uiisc, a younger 
brother, who'witnessed the scene at Vassy. 

The most disappointing feature of Mr. Williams’s book 
is the superficial estimate of the character and work of the 
Cardinal^ Charles of l.orraine. The second personage of 
the House of Guise is rarely mentioned except in language 
of invective. Here is a typical sentence : " This brother — 
the crafty, vindictive, cowardly and unscrupulous Cardinal 
of Lorraine — had been (iiiise’s evil genius, drawing him 
into dangerous projects and useless cruelties, overriding 
his scruples and involving him in unworthy intrigues." 

Beside this and many similar passages we may set 
Bishop Creighton’s judgment: "He (the Cardinal of 
Lorraine) was justly popular with the people — a man of 
commanding presence, great affability, ready eloquence, 
unblemished moral character, unwearied zeal in discharging 
the duties of his archbishopric, and a high reputation for 
sanctity." 

Mr. William.s, copying Forneron, has thought it worth 
while to quote the sneering passage of Pierre de L’Lstoile 
on the Cardinal’s last illness, without-even indicating that 
first-hand evidence exists of a very different character. 
An impartial liistorian would have quoted the letter of 
Edmond Auger, the learned Jesuit who acted as the 
Cardinal’s confes.sor during his last days at Avignon. It 
was written to a friend at Verdun, and is published in 
biographies of Auger. The letter had undoubtedly been 
seen, or the confessor had been interviewetl by the con- 
temporary biographer of the Duke and Cardinal, Nicholas 
Boucher, " preceptor of the princes of Lorraine." Boucher’s 
account is followed by I^en6 de Bouill6, but the Jesuit’s 
letter is not copied. 

.\ugcr tells his friend that the weary, disappointed • 
statesman, though only in his fiftieth year, had expressed 
to him the wish to die. He closes his narrative of the fatal 
illness with the words: " That was the end of one of the 
greatest and most virtuous men of our time." According 
to his account, the Cardinal bore his sufferings, not only 
with resignation, but with exemplary piety. "We shall not 
reach the truth about the Ciuises by greedily accepting the 
slanders of their enemies, while ignoring, as unworthy of 
credence, the testimony of their closest friends. 

Jane T. Stoddart. 


SHADOWS OF PASSION/ 

If Reality is the nourisher of Romance (as it is), we 
should soon be enjoying artistic triumphs as a consequence 
of the experiences and strenuous endurance of the last 
five years. It is possibly too early yet for the full, npe 
fruit of such mighty tillage ; and obviously the work of 
creative pens now being offered for criticism was written 
while turmoil and anxieties still were visiting us. Such 
is probably the reason why this brace of novels has less than 
the average ^quality of their authors’ work. " David and 
Jonathan " is an excellent inspiration, a fine opportunity, 
missed. It provided occasion for romantic abandon^ 

* " David and Jonathan." By K. Temple Thurston. 6s. od. 
net. (Hutchinson.) — " Strange Roads." By Maud Diver. 6s. 
ii^. (Constable.) 


strong handling and rich colouring, with just such artistic 
treatment as Mr. Temple Thurston has delighted in. Mrs. 
Diver's overbuilt and yet truncated novel is a great deal 
less and worse than an opportunity missed. Her " Strange 
Roads " lead to— pedestrian commonplace. 

Mr. Thurston takes his readers to the romantic bourne 
discovered for moderns by Daniel Defoe. As the title 
tells, David and Jonathan are friends of many years’ 
standing. Their intimacy began with the customary ' 
school-fight, continued until both were approaching the 
sedate forties ; and then was threatened and sundered 
because Joan, the compelling woman, wrecked from the 
same ship as spilt them on the African coast, drifted into 
their marooner’s paradise to set loose basic passions and to 
make clamorous the age-long rivalry of animal mankind. 
When one woman and two men are all the people of a con- 
tained country it is pretty obvious that one of the men is 
too many. Which on this occasion was it to be ? David, 
the idealist and dreamer ; or Jonathan of the practical 
hands ? So far as ordinary utility is concerned there can 
be no doubt ; for dreams alone never yet knocked down 
the milky coco-nut. Yet, usefulness is rarely, if ever, the 
test where the heart of woman is concerned ; and unques- 
tionably David with his sympathy and thoughtfulness 
might have won, beating helpful and practical Jonathan, 
when in the way of idealists he gave his rival an extra- 
ordinary opportunity. As to that which followed there- 
upon we say nothing further ; for. the plot, as they call it, 
is but a part of the appeal of this story. Civilised man, 
restored to the primitive — his conventions put to the 
primal test — in a virgin world is a theme meriting bold 
treatment. Jt is Crusoe’s existence, but with leopards 
raging in the background, and hatred, the converse of love, 
released. Mr. Thurston has strangely restrained the pas- 
sion and bold contrasting colours of the occasion. This 
might have been a great romance driven w'ith the urge of 
tragedy. Instead, it is "a placid talc, with the " flats " 
obviously joined ; a halting story that lades conviction. 

Yetis it better than Mrs. Diver’s book, for she offers her 
public merely a half- talc broken abruptly. Paper scarcity 
and control she pleads on her three hundred and eighty- 
fourth page have compelled this incompleteness : but the 
excuse is insufficient. Her narrative might easily have 
been compressed and the characters better finished. A 
smaller canvas could easily and with benefit have been 
used. As it is, people like the Schonbergs are introduced 
within the earlier pages and promise developments to come ; 
and then — they disappear. All they stand for is the un- 
certain prospect of a 19 1 q book. The novel is marred further 
by views of politics that never quite were — Radicalism 
or Toryism as explained by one of the other side may be a 
very strange bird ! — and by a most shadowy group of 
characters. Persons, such as Ina and her barrister-be- 
trothed, flit across the scene, the reflections of ghosts. It 
is unsatisfactory and a pity, for Mrs. Diver has a literary 
record that is worth preserving. Her hero, Derek Blount, 
shares tliis condition 01 inadequacy. He is meant to be 
an attractive rebel against the conventions of his well- 
established family, and is easily forgiven by the author for 
becoming a wanderer in a Norfolk jacket and old hat, a 
woodman who yearns to spare the trees, and the self-sacri- 
ficing husband of a girl who has loved imprudently. He 
declines an offer of political usefulness to go into the lumber- 
man’s world, and is about to answer Britain’s call for men 
in the great world war when the inconclusive ending comes, 
Mrs. Diver managing with some thrusting to kill Lois» his 
inconvenient wife, just in time. 

C. £. Lawrence. 


FIVE BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA * 

The Russian Revolution and the Bolshevik Terror which 
lias followed it have revived the flow of books in this 
country about Russiia. Here are five of the most diverse 
character. Miss Buchanam describes' her impressions of 

* "Petrograd, 1914-1918." By Meriel Buchanan.. 78. 6d. 
net. (Collins.) 
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I’D LIKE TO TAKE UP PELMANISM, BUT 


SOME DOUBTS DISPELLED. 


.The very prominence which T^elmanism has attained 
dunng recent y^rs forms the basis of a doubt which 
exists in the minds of many people. A business girl 
^id to me only the other day, “I’d like to take up 
Pelmanisni, but it’s so much advertised that 1 wonder 
whether there is not a certain amount of (juackery 
about it.” 

The association of extensive advertising with quack- 
ery is a relic of long years ago, but it is strange how it 
persists. I was rather surprised, iicvcrtlielehs, to hear 
this business woman express the doubt, for she is a 
marked success in her sphere of work, with a keen, 
analytical mind. 

Inquiry' revealed the fact that she had read only one 
or two of the Pelraan announcements closely, though 
she had glanced in a half-interested wav at scores of 
them. 1 then divulged that 1 was a IMmaiiist, and 
imnicdiately a regular nuu liinc-gun fire of questions was 
opened u])on me. Was there anything in Pelmanism ? 
Was it free from quackery ? 

IS THE CASE OVERSTATED? 

Did not the advertisements overstate the case ? 
Wasn't the most made of the successes attained by a 
few students, while the many secured no benefit worth 
speaking of .•* To all of which 1 replied by two further 
questions : Was it coiueivable that over people 

woidd voliinlarily adopt Pelnianisin, unless they were 
convinced that liiey would gain in some way from the 
study AN’oiild so many of the leaders of thought, 
including ])rominent educationalists, influential business 
men, and well-known authors and editors, publicly 
state their unbounded faith and belief in Pclmanism if 
it were not capable of withstanding the most searching 
investigation ? 

TREBLED MY INCOME. 

The.se broadsides took instant effect, and I followed 
up my advantage bj' mentioning some of the results 
J’elmanism had achieved in my own case ; vast improve- 
ment in memory ; keener pen ejitions ; realisation of 
dormant possibilities ; consciousness of gnuter power ; 
aiipreciation of the beauties of poetry ; easier con- 
centration. I reserved for my final shots the two most 
practical outcomes of my Pclmanislic studies. 

The first ot these had a telling effect, for this would-be 
Pclmanisl was full of ambitious jilans in business. I 
told her that during the past two years my earnings 
had more than trebled, in spite of many difficulties and 
setbacks, and that to Pclmanism was due the major 
part of the credit for this financial improvement. 'I'he 
other result was the consummation of an ambitious 
plan which 1 had often contemplated - but which, until 
I had become a Pelmanist, 1 honestly believed to be 
something unattainable. 

This conversation suggesteil to me that others arc 
probably deterred from taking up Pcliuaiiism by 
variety of “ buts,” each of which could be disposed of 
in a minute or two if only it were possible to meet the 
doubters face to face. 

For instance, at various times friends of mine have 
said : “ But Pm not enough of a ?4tiulent to tackle 
Pelnianis*n. I could never sit and pore over books and 
lessons, even if 1 could find the time.” Here we have 
a dual objection : (i) I’elmanisni is thought to be hard 
to study ; and (2) no lime can be found for it. Let us 
deal with the second part of this objection first. 

The Pelman Course requires from thirty to sixty 
minutes daily for a period of about three or four months. 
Many of the exercises can be practised at odd nioinents 
when walking through the streets, while waiting in a 
friend’s office or home, during train or bus rides, and 
so on. Other parts of the study can be done at home 
or at the office without seriously encroaching on one s 
time for other matters. The main fact to be borne in 
mind is that all of us can find or make time to do those 
things which really interest us. And Pclmanism is one 
of those things. Which brings me to the first part of 
the objection we are rebutting. Pelmanisni is as unlike 
Ordinary formal studies as anything can well be. 


The ver>'^ first lesson reveals the fciscination of Pel- 
inanism, and this fascination becomes intensified with 
each succeeding “ little grey book.” Of course, you 
cannot get the most out of Pclmanism unless you are 
prepared to follow the training closely. But any Pel- 
manist will tell you that tht^re is no difficulty in doing 
this. Pclmanism itself provides whatever incentive may 
be needed by those who by natnn^ are disinclined to 
I apply f heni.selves to study. Thus we can dismiss the 
plea of personal inaptitude for study. 

BRAIN POWER. 

A frequent contention of the anti- Pel nianists (for 
there arc people who, without knowing what Pelmanisni 
I is, arc opposed to it) is that it is impossible to make 
1 brains grow where none exist. By which they appar- 
j ently mean that Pelmanisni will not make wise men of 
I dullards. Let me say that, so far as 1 know, The Pel- 
man Institute has never claimed to be able to perform 
I miracles, though tens of thousands of its members would 
I unhesitatingly declare it has done so in their cases. An 
I ordinary school eilucation is the only foundation neces- 
sary to enable any man or woman to become a successful 
; Pelmanist. 

' In fact, it might be said with a great deal of truth 
, tlmt Pelinanism can be of far more benefit to tho.se of 
comparatively few scholastic attainments than to tho.se 
who have been endowed with a more libeTal education, 
'fo be deterred from taking up Pelrnanism because it is 
thought that only ” bramy ” people can make profitable 
' use of it is to allow oneself to be influenced by an in- 
accurate or incomplete idea of what Pelinanism is and 
I does. 

: Then there’s the man who says : “ Yes, Pclmanism 

is no doubt all right for the brain worker or student, 

; but I’m a nuMhamc ” or a farmer, a grocer, a policc- 
j man, a telegraphist, a rate collector, as the case may 
! be. Just because some people reach much greater 
! success than others in these vocations is proof that 
: there is scojie for keen workers in these and similar 
; fields. 

I PELMANISM FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

.-\ Pelinan-t rained mind will show the industrial 
I worker, for instaiu'e, in which direi.tion advancement 
[ lies, and what st(q>s to take to attain the goal toward 
I which he is striving, 'riiousands of letters from Pel- 
! manists have been published at various times, demon- 
j strating in unmistakable manner the great benefit which 
! anyone can derive from the Course. A coal miner 
i tleclares Pelinanism to be very useful to him in his work ; 

! a munition worker gives Pelinanism direct credit for 
I his ability to design a jj.ileiit pile ; a Manchester bleacher 
says he never spent money to better advantage than 
on the Course. 'Phese instances could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, 'fhe man or woman who hesitates 
to adopt Pclmanism through a mistaken notion that it 
is useful only to the business and professional classes is 
neglec ting the supreme opportunity of his or her life. 

If yon have any lurking suspicion or any feeling of 
doubt concerning I*clmanism , apply to the Pelman 
Institute, at the address below, for a copy of “ Mind 
and Memory.” nnd carefully read it tlirough. No 
sceptic who will take this slight trouble will longer 
remain unconvinced of the advantages which Pelrnanism 
confers on those who adopt it in a whole-hearted fasliion. 


FtUl l>arti(iilays of the Pelman Course are given in 
“ Mind and Memory,"' which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this 
interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of “ Truth's " 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and 
particulars showing how you can secure the complete 
Course at a reduced fee, may he obtained gratis and post 
free by any reader of The Bookman who applies to The 
Pelman Institute, 20 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.i, 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Russia during the last five years. As the daughter of the 
British Ambassador, much was open to her at the capital 
which was hidden from the outer world, and, within the 
narrow limits where her life was cast. Miss Buchanan has 
made good use of her advantage. Her book tells in lively 
fashion of life at the Tsar's Court in its last days, her own 
journeys to Moscow and to the Black Sea, the outbreak 
of the war and the anxious Waiting for England to inter- 
vene, her experiences as a Red Cross nurse among the 
wounded and the refugees, the coming of the Revolution 
and, most interesting of all, the risings of the Bolsheviks 
in the summer and autumn of 1917. Miss Buchanan saw 
the Provisional Goveinment and the Constituent Assembly 
overthrown by L enin and his colleagues, who had promised 
their adherents peace, jilenty and liberty. Two months 
later the British Ambassador and his daughter left Russia. 
Quite impersonal is Mr. Drew’s little study,* which falls 
naturally into two parts, the first setting out the political, 
the second the economic problems of Russia as the author 
has observed them during a business career in that country 
of more than twenty years. It is always useful to have 
these problems restated, and the reader who wants a rough 
idea of Russian conditions before the war will find a useful 
guide in Mr. Drew. Mr. Brennan’s still smaller volume* 
gives his impressions of Russia during the Revolution. 
An interesting inclusion is a translation of the notorious 
Order No. i, which was issued by a section of the Petrograd 
Soviet in the first daj^s of the Revolution, and struck the 
first blow at the discipline of the Army. Mr. Brennan’s 
statements are not always correct — for examjde Suliom- 
linov w’as not the War Minister at the outbreak of the 
Revolution ; he had long been in disgrace — but his argu- 
ment that " the present situation in Russia is not a direct 
result of the great revolutionary movement which took 
place in February, 1917.'* is one wdiich cannot be too 
often insisted upon nowadays. A precisely oi)posite view, 
however, is taken by Baron Graevenitz,* who writes of 
“ this disastrous event [the Revolution] and its oven more 
disastrous consequences." This is an unjustifiable stand- 
point ; the Revolution was an event forced upon Russia 
by the old regime ; it was Russia’s only remaining hojie ; 
if it found the country inmiature in prditical organisation 
and leadership, and ecunomically exhausted, w^hose fault 
was this but that of the truly " disastrous ’’ desjjotism 
which had j)rece led it ? When again Baron (iraevcuitz 
gravely assures his readers that “ the opiiiitui prevalent 
in Western Europe, that the lower classes w^cre ojipiessed 
in Russia, was due to the lack of any deep know'ledgo of 
our couTit’*y," they wdll do well to turn to the pictures 
of life under the old regime given in Mine. Galina’s pages ® 
'I'he authorc.ss, w'ho voiiclies for the authenticity of her 
descriptions of peasant and prison life, is a Polish lady 
who was arrested in her eighteenth year by the Russian 
police, under susj)icion of being a member of a revolutionary 
organisation. SJie was Jinpiisoncd (w ithout trial, of course) 
and subsequently baiiislied from Polaricl into the interior 
of Rii.ssia. H^jr younger .si.stcr and her brothers, one of 
them only fourteen years, were also arrested at the same 
time. Mmc. Galina’s descriptions of the brutality of llie 
police and prison officials, tlic sufferings ol the prisoners, 
the filtli, floggings and vStarvation, recall the writings of 
George Kennan and " Stejiniak," who first made known 
to the outside world the full horror ol tlie old Ru.ssia’s 
" justice.** Not less striking arc Mine, Galina’s pictures 
of the unspeakable poverty and degradation of the peasant’s 
life under the Tsar. Taxe.s, drink (a Government monopoly 
and one of its chief Sources of revenue), over-crowding, 
dirt, vermin — all these things combined with the over- 
bearing behaviour of the minor police officials to make 
the peasant's life one of unrelieved misery : 

** The old woman was preparing supper, and Nikifor was 

* " Russia." By A. N. Drew. 3s. 6d. net. (Simpkin.) 

■ " Sidelights on Russia." By Hugh Brennan, M.A. 2S. fid. 
net. (Nutt.) 

* " From Autocracy to Bolshevism." By Baron P. Grae- 
venitz. 58. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

* " Scenes of Russian life." By Josephine Calina. fis. net. 

(Constable.) 


thinking. The beetles were continuing their assemblies. The 
two hens were standing beneath the bench, their heads hidden 
under their wings. The rat was still there. ... So, I thought, 
human life can still continue even under such conditions. Nikifor 
took it for granted that he lived in an age of injustice, and that 
there was nothing to be done to improve his lot — ^that the beetles 
had to bo there where they had been appointed to live . . . 
that all the poverty that surrounded him would vanish when 
he departed to another world. There was no doubt that Nikifor’s 
mind was working around certain problems. He could not 
find the answers to them." 

Is it surprising, then, that the overthrow of the old tyranny 
in Russia has been follow'cd, after a short and glowing 
interval of great possibilities, by a period of horror in which 
the oppressed Nikifors are taking a terrible revenge upon 
their country for thoii jiast sufferings ? But it is the 
irony of fate that the intelligentsia, which suffered s(» cruelly 
under the old regime, is now the victim of the new despotism 
also ; once more the educated classes are faced by their 
implacable enemies, the gendarmerie, the police and the 
prison officials, who ever since March, 1917, have flocked 
to the Bolshevik camp, where they have found scope for 
their hideous talents and a safe refuge from the well-merited 
punishment that threatened them in the early months of 
the Revolution at the hands of an indignant democracy. 

C. E. Br.cHHoiiiR. 


STEVENSON’S NEW POEMS* 

This coileciioa of hitherto unpublished poems by Sle\ eii- 
son was originally printed for its members by the Biblio- 
phile Society of Boston, Massachusetts, in 1916. It was 
not noted by the editor of the Bibliogra]>hy of the Works 
of Stevenson which was reviewed in Tiil Bookman for 
December. Seeing that tlie Preface to the latter work was 
not written until 1917, and that the editor is an American 
lady, the explanation of its oimssjcni from the Bibliography 
is not very clear. 

The scries (»f new' poems i oiisists of one hundred niid 
thirty-eight pieces besides several ’* hVagmeiits." I'lic 
erlitor, Mr. I.loyd Osbourne, Stevenson’s stepson, does not 
give any clue as to how they were discovered or in whose 
possession they were belore they became available lor 
issue by the society abovi; inciitioncd. Such iiifonnatioii 
would have been much a])])recialed by all Stevensonians. 
Mr. Osbourne thinks that the fact " that Stevenson should 
have preserved these poems tliroiigh all the vicissitudes of 
his w'andering life shows how dearly ho must liave valued 
them ; and shows loo, T think, beyond any contradiction, 
that ho meant they should be ultimately published. ” Wc 
do not fuel quite so sure on that point, for as most of the 
poems were undoubtedly composed at a fairly early period 
of Stevenson's literary career and w'erc available for pub- 
lication when he produced his several volumes of poems, it 
may well be that for tliis or that reason they wore rejected 
by their author. It should, Jiowcvcr, be remembered lluit, 
as Mr. Graham Balfour informs us in liis Biography of his 
cousin, " ho (Stevenson) mAilc his son promise that lie 
would ‘ never publish anything without Fanny’s ap- 
proval.’ ’* 

That behest makes it probable that Stevensqn recognised 
the fact that among his literary remains there might be 
material the publication of which he was not set against 
provided his widow’s consent should bo obtained. Such 
a safeguard has been nullified by the regrettable deatli of 
Mrs. Stevenson early last year. Be all this as it may, there 
can surely be no question of the friendly and delighted 
reception of these additional poems by all who love R. L. S. 
and his works, both prose and verse. One might quite 
confidently have anticipated such a reception, an anticipa- 
tion which is confirmed by the announcement that the 
volume has already leached a third impression. Steven- 
son’s position as a poet will at least bfi sustained even 

* " New Poems and Variant Rejadings." By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 6i. net* (Chatto & Windus.) 
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if his reputation be not increased by this publication. 
Many of the poems are truly ivhat he wished them to be : 

** Songs with a lilt of words, that seem 
To sing themselves.” 

Perhaps the finest of the collection is that entitled 
'* Deaths to the Dead for Evermore ” — a beautiful, noble 
and dignified composition : 

” Death, to the dead for evermore 
A king, a god, the last, the best of friends — 
Whene'sr this mortal journey ends 
Death, like a host, tomes smiling to the door ; 
Smiling, he greets us. on that tranquil shore 
Where neither piping bird nor peeping dawn 
Disturbs the eternal sleep, 

But in the stillness far withdrawn 
Our dreamless rest for evermore we keep. 

” For as from open windows forth wo peep 
TIpou the night timei star beset 
And with dews for ever wet ; 

So from this garish life the spirit peers ; 

And lo 1 as a sleeping city death outspread. 

Where breathe the sleepers evenly ; and lo 1 
After the loud wars. triuni])hs, trumpets, tears 
And clamour of man’s passion. Death appears, 

And we must rise and go. 

” Soon are eyes tired with sunshine ; soon the ears 
Weary of utterance, seeing all is said ; 

Soon, racked by hopes and fears. 

The all-pondering, all-contriving head. 

Weary with all things, wearies of the years ; 

And our sad spirits turn toward the deatl ; 

And the tired child, the body, longs for bed.” 

No poet need be ashamed of having written that I 
Then there is an exquisite poem possibly inspired by 
Charles Lamb's ” Dr cam-children,” wdiich begins. ” God 
gave to me a child in part ” ; a delightful lyric, ” To what 
shall I compare thee,” and a notable sonnet — one of a 
series of eight— a form seldom used by Stevenson — ” As 
starts the absent dreamer when a train ” in which is em- 
bodied the poet’s brave and unconquerable spirit. 

This little volume beautifully printed on good paper will 
surely be greatly treasured by all good Stevensonians. 

S. BUTTERW'ORTH. 


ARNOLD BENNETTS J LATEST.* 

Mr. Arnold Bennett seems still conducting experiments, 
still feeling about for a new method to match his desire to 
extend his range of observation. When he said good-bye 
to the Five Towns he started a revolution in his own art 
which was greater than he anticipated at the time. Ihe 
change of venue synchronised with a holiday mood — like 
his ** Card ” he was for combining business with pleasure, 
giving himself recreation as well as prospecting farther 
afield — but knowingly or unknowingly he was cutting 
himself away from his moorings. The first result of his 
withdrawal from Bursley and its sistef towns, and from 
the photographic realism to which the memories of child- 
hood helped him, was farce, rollicking, jolly extravaganza, 
the central figure of whicli, that pushing, imx^udent, yet 
engaging Midlander, Machin, kept him just in touch with 
his past. But with farce went looseness of structure ; 
irresponsibility involved some incon.sequence. The contrast 
between the patient, elaborate construction of a ” Gay- 
hanger ” cw an ” Old Wives* Tale *’ and the go-as-you-please 
scramble of ** The Regent ** was as marked as the difference 
between his seriousness as of an historian in his pictures of 
provincial Mid- Victorian civilisation and the adventuious- 
nees and frivolity of these excursions amid scenes of wealth 
and bohemianism which he undertook by deputy. He 
had, however, always pennitted himself in lighter forms 
of fiction, as those who know their ** Grand Babylon Hotel *' 
and its sensational machinery and apparatus of luxury will 
recall, indulgence of fantasy and colour. In ** The 
Lion's Share,'* with its background of suffragism, he let 
fantasy run riot, technique go all to pieces, and appeared 

*”The,.i^ Call.” By Arnold Bennett, ds. 9d. net* 
(Hutohins'Jit).^ , - 


to trust entirely, and none too satisfactorily, to his own 
powers of improvisation. You perceive the improvisatore 
at work again in ** The Vretty Lady,” notwithstanding all 
its brilliant analysis of ” gay ** life and its practitioners ; 
and here also you will note a trick or novelty of method 
which, to judge by his latest tale, he appears likely more 
and more to afiect. He is to be seen constantly shifting his 
scenery, offering us peeps at different phases of smart or 
bohemian society, playing indeed the rAJe of a ” movie ** 
showman. 

And now for ” The Roll Call ** and its study of the career 
of a young architect carving his way in London to fortune. 
At first glance it looks as if Mr. Bennett had returned to 
the ” Clayhanger ” traditions of carefully accumulated 
detail and leisurely movement. During nearly half of 
the book, when certain jumps of time and action are allowed 
for, we have built up for us the experiences and environ- 
ment of a youngster of genius learning his work in a Blooms- 
bury architect's office and finding a home and a sweet- 
heart in the purlieus of Chelsea. The art may be a little 
thinner than that, of the Five Towns novels, but apart 
from the fact that a boy with Cieorge Cannon’s gifts is a 
lad in a million, the wliole atmosphere is true — and such a 
character as Haim, the elderly clerk, so pitifully bent on 
securing married happiness for himself at the expense of 
his daughter, is a piece of portraiture the novelist has 
never bettered at his best. But suddenly Mr. Bennett 
.seems to tire of his posture of close application, and his 
hero’s success with liis ambitious design supplies him w'ith 
an excuse for relaxing effort or rather perhaps for achieving 
what has been his main object from the start. No longer 
close-knit, the novel becomes a panorama with constant 
variation of setting, in which modern youth is shown 
eagerly wooing pleasure, sampling the amenities of the 
world, making love and pu.shing towards success, as well 
as submitting to routine and responsibility. Mr. Bennett 
has always championed youth as against age, though never 
blind to its failings. Here with more partiality to its 
egoism than is usual with him. he is to be found claiming 
for it its place in the sun, its share in all that keeps life 
from being a mere drudgery, and claiming with much of 
youth’s own zest liis right to cover as wide an area as 
possible, to gratify his own instincts for adventure and 
cliangc, to picture the comforts and delights of existence 
as a balance to its di.scipllnes. So on the one hand he 
makes Edwin Clayhanger’s stepson reject that martyr to 
duty. Marguerite, for the buoyant, passionate, pleasure- 
loving Lois ; so on the other hand we get a cinema-show 
effect in the story, film replacing film in its latter section, 
till George Cannon volunteers for the Army and leaves the 
artist with fresh vistas opening out for the hero in a possible 
sequel. Still it cannot be said that from a technical point 
of view Mr. Bennett has turned out work that is all of a 
kind. ” The Roll Call ” is a compromise, one half, if you 
plea.se to style it so, old fashioned, the other perhaps fore- 
shadowing his manner in the future, but by no means 
harmonising with the rest. Its author has either got to 
go on or to go back. Since he has never lacked enterprise 
his choice will probably be for the former procedure, so that 
there should be fresh excitement in store for his readers. 

F, G. Bettany, 


READINGS IN LITERATURE.* 

In a preface Mr. Sampson says that these Readers have 
been prepared for use in schools, and they are admirably 
suited to that purpose, but they are no less admirably 
suited to the needs of men and' women wiio have left their 
schooldays well behind them, for he has laid the literatures 
of the world under contribution and compiled an anthology 
of the choicest poe^ ahd prose written^in or translated 
into English during the last centuries. Here you .have 
great stories from the Bible, Tolstoy, Cervantes, Smollett,. 

' * Cambridge Reading!? in Literature.” Edited by George 
Sampson. In 5 volumes, j.s. 6d., 4s; 64 *. snd Qe^.eadl. 
.Illustrated. tCambridijo, Press,) '/ - 
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Marryat, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Malory, Norlirs 
Plutarch, hroucle, Kinglake, and a host of sncJi ancients 
and moderns. You may turn from Soul hoy’s nuisttTly 
story of irafalgar and the death of Nelson to Wasthng- 
ton Irving’s immortal fantasy, " J<ip Van Winkle ' ; from 
Addison's “Vision of Mirzah “ to ISorrow's “ (iii)sy of 
Spain. ' De Quinccy’s picture of old ('oaclnng days, 
“ Going Down with Victory,” is followed hy (ieorgo h.liot's 
sketch of “ 'J'he Mail ('oacli “ a generation later, when 
railways were coming in. C'ailyle is rtip resented by his 
great narrative of “ The Taking of th<i Jlastillo” and by 
“ Labour and Learning” from ” Sartor hesartns”; and 
Arnold Bennett in” I'he Boy Man ” tells of Jaboni aiul learn- 
ing, but mostly of the former, in the story of Darius’s 
childhood, taken from ” ( lay hanger.” I'hings older than 
Hakluyt’s gallant tale of Sir I fumphrey (hlt)cTt are here and 
as new as John Mascheld's description of the Anzacs at 
Gallipoli and (.'hestorton's of ” I he Battle of IIk; Maine.” 

The poetry is chosen with as nice and as catholic a taste 
as the ])rosc. Spenser is here, and \. h'. llonsmaii ; 
Shakespeare and Laurence Binyon ; .Milton ami J.eslie 
Coulson : Blake and W. B. ^'eats ; l\eals and Shelley; 
and Belloc and Ralph Hodgson ; passages from Chapnian’'^ 
Jiomer and irom C'harles Doughty's pocMii, ‘ I'Ik* ( liifs.” 

I'he book make.s more for eiilcTtairniKMit bv taking no 
count of lime; ami .idopling no chronological oidea, vet the 
reader in.iy, as Mr. Sainp.son says, <hsccrn some hints ol a 
jnirpose in Hie choice and .inangiunent of the jiassages, as. 
foi evanijile, wticui an essay and two lett(*is of Lamb's 
immediately ])I(u(m 1(' the pleasant disioiitse Irom I*. 
Lucas's ■' Old L.imps for New ” on whith of Lamb s essays 
would wish to lus'p it all but one wtui* to be dost roved ; 
or when Ban le s dclighlt iil i haptiM on R. L > iioni ' M.ir 
garot ( hdlvv " is smceedeil by Itoswi'll's .nmunl his 
iirst ims'ling with Johnson. With all l•.llghsll literature to 
choose Irom, Mr. Sampson has not onlv iaiige<l 11 h‘ high 
wavs l>iit gone into the by ways and bioughi in mm h that 
is s(‘ldom or never yet to lie loiiml in anthologies. Ins 
si‘l(*ction has the charm ol Ireshmvss and \aru‘ty and is as 
e\c(‘lleiU as it is misoellaneons. The vulumes aie illus- 
trated with niimerou.^ refiroducl ions tnmi tamous paintings 
ami drawings. 


PEN-PICTURES OF EASTERN LIFE.^ 


"The Modern Sons ol the I ’liar. tolls, ’ ol whom .Mr 
Lceder W'liles so tascimili ngl>', h.i\e in m.iiiv lespetts 
chaiigtMl so little that, in out w. ml a]ij)eaiaiiLe. ciisltaus, 
and mental habits they tio.selv resemble llieir am lent 
progfMiJ tfij's. The pli\sieal cli.iracteristii s ol the ( opts - 
as the Jilgyptians belonging to the ohlest LJiiisti.in ('liiinh, 
older even than the Roman Clmrch, are tailed -toiiesjioml 
” to lJu* hiim.in figures represeiitetl in the paintings ami 
sculptures t)1 the am ieiit race.” 

"A pejisaut passing through the bazaar (.iirviug a pair ol 
geese by the wings, in the fashion peiuliai to l-.g\i)l . might h.ise 
stopped straight down from a painting m one ol the old tombs, 
for the picture he makes is photograph ii ally e\.u t in e\eiy 
detail.” 

The old .sheikh supports himself with a stick with a 
peculiar cri^tch, alwavs cut Irom an alrtioml tree, exactly 
* the same as the staves that apjiear in the hands of the 
deities represented by the ancient Lgyptians. The black- 
smith, a replica of the ” picture of a primeval artisan, 
makes “implements which, like the man who will use 
them, belong to the period of the Book of (iiuiesis. The 
plough is ” exactly the same as that used by the ancient 
Egyptians, and so arc the pick and the hot‘.” The ” methods 
of brick-making used are exactly as of old, as the pictures 
oil the monuments testify." The people still believe that 


• “The Modern Sons of the Pharaohs. y 
168. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— Ihc ^ 

Jerusalem." By Myriam Harry. With an 
Jules Lemaitre of the Academic Francaise. J ransUted fiom the 
French by Phoebe Allen. 6s. net. (Pent.) 
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THE 

BIOLOGY OF WAR 

By I)r. O. P. NICOLAI, sometime Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Berlin. Translated from 
the German {Die Bto'oiiie lies Krieges)by CONSTANCE 
and JULIAN GRANDE. Cloth, 21s. net. 

This work was wrillen in the Borman fortress of Graudenz, 
where the author suficred for his opinion.s before escaping 
liy .'leroplane into Denmark. The book was first published 
in .Swit/orlaiid, and attracted iminecliate and widespread 
attention throughout the world. 

Daily hlews : — “An absorbing lionk.” 


THE STATE AND THE NATION 

By EDWARD JENKS. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. net. 

This book is entirely difierent in style and contents from 
lilt! ordinary handbook of political economy. The argument, 
based ujroii history, is consistently directed towards the 
creation ol that sense ol community w'ithout which tui true 
citizenship is possible. 


AMERICA & BRITAIN 

By Dr. A. C. M ACLAUGHLIN, Head of the History 
Department in the University of Chicago. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 0(1, net. 

A reprint ol lour letliiri's r>n tlie bisloiiral lelations of the 
two countiies, delivert'd ai ihe I niversity of t-ondon in the 
spring of i<)iS. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 

By ARNOLD j. TOYNBEE. Cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 

rile <|nestions raised in this book were academic when 
firbt dis<.uss(*d by the autlior in 1015; now they are either 
already matters of history c^i piobh'iiis to be faced without 
delay. 


OSIERS AND WILLOWS 

By W. I*. ELLM(JRE. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. net. 

A detailed description ol .i l.iscinaling and profitable 
industry. 


THE LEAF BURNERS, and other Poems. 

By ERNEST RHYS. Large Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6(1. net. 

Daily News : — ” A great deal ot at ii active verse, especially 
aili active just nt^w." 

THE VOICE BEAUTIFUL- in SpoNh and Song. 

By ERNEST O. WHITE. With Diagrams and Ulus- 
trations. Cloth, 5s. net. i 
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Uniform, Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 5s. 6 d. net. 
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to allow the sun to rise above one's slumbering head 
is in a very positive way prejudicial to health." Their 
attitude towards life has altered but little, and their 
superstitions remain much the same. 

Here and there in the country one sees signs of modern- 
isation creeping into Coptic life On large estates, for 
instance, rich Copts have built railway systems to keep 
the various parts in touch with the centre. The work of 
reclamation of desert sand-hills is being carried on by 
scientific adjustment of levels, and by " enriching the sand 
with chemical food." A traveller visiting even remote 
oases comes across sewing machines " of the latest models." 
The very modern and travelled Copt " departs from" the 
custbm of offering his guest a cup of coffee and a cigarette 
or a cup of wine and a nosegay of flowers, and " orders 
the whisky bottle and the siphon." 

Mr. Leedcr says, more than once, that there is no real 
cleavage between the Christian Copt and the Muslim 
Egyptian except in the cities He attributes the differ- 
ences that have arisen between the two largely to : 

“ . . . writers who are always telling them (the Copts) 
that (after fourteen hundred years) the Arab is an intruder in 
J^nd the country really belongs to the Copts ; that because 
* the genuine Egyptians are the Christian Copts ' they ouglit to 
have special treatment at Englisli hands ; that their faults are 
largely the faults that come from o])pression ; who would, 
indeed, keep alive for ever a hatred of Moslems i3y dwelling on 
the past while flattering the Copts by attributing to them virtues 
they do not po.ssc.ss.’* 

He goes on to say that the cleavage between Copt and 
Moslem, thus fostered, " dates only from the British 
occupation . . . the two have no innate antagonism, as 
history has again and again proved." He does not hesitate 
to assert that from the " English the Copt has gained 
nothing by the cleavage, but rather the claims he has made 
to special favour have resulted to some degree in a denial 
of bare justice." 

The author substantiates the Coptic claim that “ whereas 
when the British took control of the country their ptjople 
occupied a great number of the hight>.st positions in the 
State, in less than a quarter of a ceiiturv almost all t'optic 
heads of departments have disappeared," For in.stance, 
they " were fully represented on the bench ol judges, but 
gradually the number has been reduced to nil ; and so in 
every otbetv department of State, the process of removing 
them, and shutting the door against fresh appointments, 
has gone on until they have been reduced to a state of dis- 
couragement bordering on despair. ” 

Mr. Feeder says that whereas Copts in Upper Egypt 
would ride " for three hours on a donkey’s back to attend 
the Sunday worship," yet Government offices are not closeil 
on Sundays, and even C'optic priests are compelled to attend 
courts on the Sabbath. He considers it to be an irony of 
fate that under a Christian government — for, as he says, 
in pre-war days as now, the British were the real rulers of 
Egypt — the Christian Copts are being ab.sorbed by Islam. 

The frankness and courage with which Mr. Leedcr writes 
are most admirable. The conclusions""at which he has 
arrive are, as a rule, sound. His book, especially the 
latter part in which he discusses Egyptian problems, 
deserves to be read carefully and sympathetically. 

Myriam Harry, like Mr. Feeder, writes in a pleasant 
style. Her description of life in Jerusalem, which for 
centuries has been the axle upon which the religious world 
of Christian, Jew, and Muslim alike have revolved, are vivid 
and faithful.. Containing, as the city does, the shrines 
of these three gre^t religions, it draws to itself a motley 
crowd of pilgrims from all over the world — " Bulgarians 
with their straw shoes ; the Tcherkesses. carrying organ 
pipes on their chest ; the Greeks, wearing white garments 
like ballet girls ; the Polish Jews in their kaftans; the 
Persians in their astrakan fur caps ; and the tall Austrians, 
wearing small peaked hats . . . the Russian pilgrim . . . 
old msi^ and women . . . their hobnail boots clattfsring 
noisily ist every step," American mtUioxijsim, and Cook’s 
parties, bound for the Holy Sepulchre: 

These pilgrims have maiiy wants, which are assiduously, 
catered for by the residents of the Holy City and 1^ subui^. 



During thi ^fitter when they abound Jews bend over ^^ 
their beuphes at worh»” Sundays and weekdays, " with 
their hair twisted Up in long curl papers which dangle from , 
each ear and look . . . very much like the spiral shavings 
that fall from their planes," which fashion olive wood into 
bindings for tourists' books. They wear " long, greasy 
kaftans, which flop round them with every movement, 
yet never seem to cause them any inconvenience/' Some 
have " black velvet caps on their heads, edged with fur," 
which remind one of curled up cats. " A few old women 
in silk wigs " sit together " in one corner with their knitting, 
whilst a dirty little brat " crawls about on ** the floor, his 
ragged trousers revealing skin of very doubtful cleanli- 
ness." 

No ordinary pen could portray the kaleidoscopic life of 
Jerusalem, with its ever sliifting colours. Myriam Harry 
possesses all the gifts needed for the execution of so com- 
posite a picture. M. Jules Lcmaitre writes, in his sym- 
pathetic introduction, she was born and brought up in an 
old Saracen house in Jerusalem, and her father was a 
Russian Jew converted to the Anglican Church, and her 
mother a German Lutheran. She learned in her babyhood 
to speak German, P'nglish, Arabic, and a smattering of 
French. Most of her girlhood was spent in Jerusalem, and 
then she went to Germany to study in a girls' school in 
Berlin. While there she wrote several novels in German, 
which appeared in the Derliner Taffcblatt She went to 
France while in the midst of her teens, and, conceiving a 
great passion lor French language and literature, studied 
with almost frenzied enthusiasm. Later she visited Syi’ia, 
parts of Arabia, h2gypt, a number of European countries, 
India, Ceylon, China, Indo-Chiua, and Tunis. It is only 
to be expected that a cosmopolite like her would give us a 
fascinating account of life in Jerusalem, in the form of a 
story with just enough plot to afford her the opportunity 
of introducing the Western reader to many typical 
characters and scenes, 

St. Niiial SiNGif. 


GEORGE MEREDITH AND HIS 
FRIENDS.* 

Those of us who look back on the eighties and the 
early nineties and contrast those distant times with the 
present may well sometimes be moved to wonder whether 
the literary enthusiasms which .some of us felt then have 
any parallel among the youthful readers of to-day. 'J'here 
is not very much evidence of it, it is to be feared. Yes, 
feared, for after all sincere hero-worship may at the least 
be said to imply something of noble aspiration, if no 
more, in the worshipper. Do our young people feel to- 
wards any of the writers of the present day as some of 
us felt towards George Meredith in days .when the acquisi- 
tion of a fresh one of those dark-blue cloth-covered volumes 
was a memorable event ? Are long walks taken simply 
that the admirer may look upon the home of the " master," 
as many of us have walked miles through Surrey to look 
upon Flint Cottage from the upward slope leading to the 
summit of Box Hill ? If not, then it seems well-nigh 
hopeless to suggest, to our younger contemporaries all* 
that is meant to many of us by such a book as that which 
Mr. S. M. Ellis has produced. 

There have been many books on George Meredith since 
the admiring recognition of his genius by an audiened 
" fit but few " expanded into something not far removed 
from popularity. Much has been *^written about his perr 
sonality and the story of his life since those days when 
we had little but his books — and rumours. ; Some of those 
rumours, amusing to look back upon» are plicated in this' 
latest addition to Mereditb&ia ; light has been thrown 
aince Mmdith's death on many that piqued our 

* " George iMeredith : His life and Friends in Relatioa to 
His Work.? aWf iMfc, ; 
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jgUriosity just because they were dark to us in the days 
of youthful hero-worshipping. In Mr. Kllis*s book it 
may be said that such light is thrown on to details of the 
whole, making clear somd matters that remained blurred, 
^hether hero- worshippers are right in desiring to know 
all that can be known about the object of tlicir worship, 
and whether others are justified in seeking to salisfj^ that 
desire, are matters on which opinion is likely always to 
be divided ; for most of us, however, Thackcruy's words 
stand true—" hLs one or two hapjiy and lujroic actions 
take a man’s name and memory out of tlio crowd of names 
and memories. Henceforth he stands eminent. Wc want 
to know all about him." 

Those in whom — as poet, as novelist, and as man- George 
Meredith evoked the true feeling of hero-worship will 
find in this volume much tliat is fresh and much that is 
deeply interesting. If they find also sonic things that 
are painful they will yet reach the close of the work with 
their regard for tlie great man no whit diminished. They 
may find things about their hero wdiich are sad— yet they 
are things which, if they indicate something of tempera- 
mental weakness, do no more than that. Theic was u 
want of sympathy between him and his father — curiously 
reflected in the relationship between him and the son by 
his first marriage as that son grew up ; there seems almost 
a want of feeling in the refusal to visit the dying wife 
from whom he had been separated ycl it is betUr to 
know these things, than to have them hidden merely 
because they are not pleasant. (ToniNvell’s instruction to 
the painter, warts and all, " should be borne in mind 
by the biographer. Hiography should be a truthful record, 
not a mere selection of elegant extracts concerning a man 
deemed worthy of being the subjocl of such. 

We can — ricfi in the array of volumes he bccpicathcd 
to us — -aflord to smile Jit the way in which Meredith chose 
to mystify the world as to the place in which he w;us born, 
the family to wliich he lielonged. U was surely a pardon- 
able weakness. Had he flaunted the fact that his father 
and grandfather had kept a naval tailor's and outfitter’s 
shop in Portsmouth, the generality of readers would havt^ 
found in it matter for derision, would have scolTcd at 
the very idea of a tailor’s son who should have essayed 
the portrayal of such society as is sliowii in " The ligoist, ” 
though they might have found something pertinent to Iht' 
matter in tlie surname of the hero. 'I'hat there was no 
real littleness in maintaining a mystery as to his tamily 
origin may be .as.^umcd as certain ; wx’re it otherwise* it is 
scarcely conceivable that he could have so faithfully 
founded his fiction of " Kvan ITarrington " iu the facts 
of his own family history. 

Mr. Ellis — himself a grandson of the novelist’s aunt who 
was the original of the wife of IMajor Strike in the great 
novel of tailorclom — has much that is interesting to tell 
us of the extent to which the story of Evan Tlarringlon is 
founded in family history; though maybe his zeal for his 
theme takes him a little too far afield w^hen he thinks it 
necessary to give, though briefly, the .service records of 
/'Major Strike’s" family. It will, perhaps, for most 
readers be particularly interesting to read of that one of 
Meredith’s aunts who was the ‘original of that wonderful 
woman, the Countess de Saldar, one of the most remark- 
able figures in the whole of the novelist's portrait gallery 
of women. 11^ is curious to find how closclj^ in writing this 
Particular novel the author adhered to fact — so closely, 
indeed, that it might well make some readers think it 
necessary to find " originals " for all his great character 
portrayals. 

It is a fascinating Meredithian miscellany that Mr. Ellis 
has produced, one in which we follow the story of the great 
poet-novelist’s life from its strange beginning up to the 
time when the comparative public neglect of his work 
dinring his busiest years was succeeded by his being throned 
as the object of a cult. The volume is illustrated with many 
Cifipital portraits and views, and may confldenlly claim a 
pi^ on the shelf of every true Meredithian. 

Walter Jerrold. 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 

By E. B. OSBORN. 

Demy 8vo. i6/- net. 

A Borles of Memoirs of men dlfitinRulahed In all walk.a of life who have 
fallen In the* war, with niimerou!; pnrtralt.s and other )llii.sirHllons. 

THE TOYS OF PEACE 

LAST STORIES 

By H. H. MUNRO (‘<8AKi ”). 

With a MiMiinir anil Thjrtrait. Crown 8vo. 7/- net 

This volume cuntdltib the poathiiinous Htorlcs and akctchea of "Saki," 
together with .1 intMiioir. The war took nothing from the savour of 
“Saki's” peculiar wit, .inH tht* volume is a htting memorial to a man 
who has shown l>y hi^ lifo and death that his biting satire w.is but a 
symbol of his p.ission.iif love for his country. 

“This last voluMif cuntains some of his best fantastical humour.’’— 
Moruttif; /*o?/. 

“ In * The Toys of Peace * ' S.iki ’ Is at his most characteristic. , . . If you 
want a laughing tonic here it Is. These stories bubble with mirth and 
bewilder with surprise.’'- Va/roaa/ News. 

THE AMETHYST RING 

BY 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

TraiiNlutcd by B. DKIIil.IBN. 

Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

A new volume in the English Edit ion of the Works of 
Anatolf. Franck. 

“ Keve.iK M h ranee m his most genial and human vein."— Holbrook 
Jackson in the National New\. 

“ A graceful tr.inslation . . . this exipiisitc story. "—OatVy Graphic, 

"One of his most dflicioie. s.itires. . . 'The Amethyst King’ in its 

English dress should give the keenest delight."— /i.i sfaiidrr. 

JOHN LANi, Th. B«ll., HmJ, VI|. SlrtM, W.1 


STANLEY PAUL!S 

LATEST NEW NOVELS 

Crown Hvo, 7/“ net e;ich. 


THE LAST DITCH Violet Hunt 

BARBARA MARY Elizabeth Stirling 

The FREEDOM of FENELLA E. Everett^Green 

CATHERINE STERLING Norma Lorimer 

A DARING DAUGHTER 

ABINGTON ABBEY Archibald Marshall 

THE UPROOTERS („»;;) J. A. T. Lloyd 

GREEN DUSK for DREAMS Cecil Adair 

EYES OF ETERNITY E, Everett-Green 

THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT 

Norma Lorimer 

THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON 

Newly 1'ranslated and Edited by FRANCIS 
ARKWRIGHT. In six handsomely bound 
volumes. Demy 8vo, illustrated with 24 
photogravure plates, 12/6 net each volume. 

For the last 200 years the Memoirs of the Duke de St. 
Simon have been reckoned among the immortal biographies 
of the world. 

••• Aak ywr Bookaaitar to ohoat you tktg odttfoo. 
LONDONi 9TAMLEY PAUL « CO. 
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Hovel notes. 

THE TUNNEL# liy Dorotby M. Kicbardson. nd. 

{t)uckwi>rlh ) 

This, the fourth novel by Miss Kichartlson, appears to 
us the best thing she has yet given us ; it is dearer and 
more intelligible than “ Honeycomb ” and “ Pointed 
Roofs” and “Backwater.” We continue the story of 
Miriam Henderson, and there is a really wonderful descrip- 
tion, in Miss Kichardson's l)ost ami most characteristic 
manner, of Miriam’s day at the house in Wimpolc Street, 
whore she is a dentist's secret ary. “ 1 mustn’t stay here, 
thinking these thoughts . . . it’s that evil thing in me, 
keeping on and on, always thinking thoughts, nothing 
getting done . . . going through life like a stuck pig. 
If T went straight on. things , would come just like that, 
just the same in tl.ishes bang, bang in your heart, every- 
thing breaking into light ju.st in front of yon. . . The 
details and thoughts of the one day arc spread into thirty- 
five pages. J<ead patiently at this novel (it is as though 
every thought that passes through Miriam s mind is set 
down "-all tho inconsequent wayward thoughts as well as 
the golden-bright arresting ones) and you must be 
fasiunalod. Tlu;rc are pages and pages when nothing 
definite lakes place, but no page that does not display a real, 
peculiar, and intriguing art. 

THE MARNE i A TALE OF THE WAR. 3 s. 6d. net. 

(Macmillan.) 

Those who arc tired of war stories should nf)t let the 
title of Mrs. Wharton’s new book stop them from reading 
it. If they do, they will have missed an uncommonly goofl 
and fresh story. For this is no usual war story that Mrs. 
Wharton tells us, although it is all about ordinary people 
and events which, since the w^ar, we have almost <‘ome to 
regard as ordinary too but which nothing can make 
ordinary in the usual sense of the word, lo outline briclly 
the plot of the tale would give no idea of the r(‘al value 
of the book, ft is the author’s style and her outlook on 
life which makes her work .so inspiring. Mrs. Wharton 
recaptures the spirit of the times she is dealing w'ilh in a 
wonderful manner. She portrays wnth strict impartiality 
the Americans in her story, and while she docs not minimise 
their weak points yet she does not fail to bring out their 
sterling qualities before the finish. “ The Marne ” is a 
very short story, yet between the covers of this small 
volume is packed more sound common sense, more excellent 
character studies, more sympathy wdtli and understanding 
of humanity than is found in many a full-size novel wdth its 
regulation number of pages 

THE SILENT BATTLE-FIELD, liy Mary U JVndered. 7s. 

net. (Chapman & Hall ) 

The silent battle-field of this exceptionally clever and 
thoughtful novel is the soul of Kollo Johnson. Kollo is 
the love-child of a one-time parlourmaid in a nobleman’s 
house, and his own love story is intimately connected with 
the same noble family. His mother, a humble and un- 
educated woman, has the pride and grit to attempt to 
build a solid and comfortable future for her boy and her- 
self in her own country town, Eniborough. She opens a 
small shop, and anxious that her son should mix with 
” young gentlemen ” she contrives to send him to, the 
Lower Grammar School. Rollo more than justifies his 
mother’s hard work and sacrifices, and soon his ambition 
out8trii>s hers, and, thanks to the great success of a new 
jam which he advertises as Johnson's Fruit Cheese, money 
and power begin to flow in. The various influences that 
go to shape the character of Rollo Johnson are described 
with the author's usual strength and delicacy and insight, 
and the conflict between his better nature — he is a Socialist 
at heart — and his ambition for worldly success is portrayed 
with great feeling and sincerity. • 

MORNING JOY. By Rachel Swete Machamara. ds. 9 d, net. 

(Hurst « Blaekett.) 

“ A daffodil springing through brown bracken, a crescent 
moon among clouds, a silver birch in an oak wood." Such 


,*was Desiree, only child of Lady Brigid and the Rev. Noe 
Hasard, of Bressy Rectory, a place of warm, creeper 
covered brick and mullion^ window^s. The Hasards ar< 
rather a delightful English family, and Miss Macnamars 
(who is something of a poet) works up the charms o 
Desiree so artfully that all her readers must fall in lov< 
with the apple-blossom maid, flourishing the briglvt swore 
of youth. Miss Maciiamara fully understands what sc 
many novelists, striving to catch the ear of the populace 
fail to understand— that women love to read of love, anc 
she gives us in much fullness of detail Desiree's love story 
“ You look like — like the very rose of dawn,” stammers thi 
strong, fine lover. Jeremy is quite an ideal sort of hen 
and, after all, the shadow that passes over their glitterinj 
love lasts only foi a short time, and the talc ends in i 
blaze of happiness. Somewhat high-falutiii and entirely 
conventional in conception, this nov^el will undoubtcdlj 
find a large public, for it is of the llowery swectne.ss anc 
right -mindtidness that never fail to go down ; and then 
is nuil charm in its vividly coUmred chapters. 

THE SPLENDID OUTLAW. By Jackson Gregory. 5s. net 
(Melrose.) 

A capital cowboy story of the Jk*:ir 'JVacIc, with not 
little love in it, a great deal of hard hitting and hard drink 
ing, and work for the slicriiC as well as the parson. I 
opens excitingly enough with tin*- reliiil'i of Hal, the Cowboy 
to Oticcn Cilv, from which oiie-strect town he had recently 
been expelled for riotous conduct drising from a drunkei 
orgy. Ills reception by the inhabitants .so infuriates bin 
that with boy-like braggadocio he deliberately “ liquor: 
up ” and dares the town to do its worst with him. 'J’licn 
arc many interesting and wcll-drawii characters in tin 
story, including two professional gamblers and a gian 
“ disciple of Jesus,” John llrcnt. “ Six feet four anc 
broad in ])roportion, endowed with a bull’s voice, a caviTi 
for a mouth, big knotted hands, an arm swelling in hi: 
shirt sleeves like a blacksmith's, a face like a jirize- fighter’s 
deep, steel-grey (*ves under tangled, hanging brows, ; 
weight of solid bone and sinew which mach' the floor creak 
as shaggy as a shepherd dog from a bed in the thicket 
ungainly, ill-dressed, belligerent.” TIjc story is as vivic 
and full of colour and movement as any of its author’: 
predecessors, and .shoid<l command a like success. 

BARBARA MARY. B3" Elizabeth Stirling. net (Staalc] 
Paul ) 

Probably this is a ftr.st novel. It is not the work of ti 
Xiractised hand. It is all rather novelettish. But man> 
people like novelettes ; and the sugary stc^ry of Barbar? 
Mary, eighteen years oi l, fresh from a convent, bouiic 
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through the provisions of s strange will to marry the hand- 
some Sir Roger, wll satisfy them completely. Sir Roger 
with " the deep-blue eyes, so heavily fringed with black 
lashes, the dark hair with its unconquerable disposition to 
curl, and the quizzical mouth sliadcd by the small, dark 
moustache," was rather a flirt hem* all the trouble. 
But directly wo ascertained tlwt pure little naive Marbara 
has ■' hair of ruddiest gold, a shade which hairdressers and 
optimistic clients approach by means of peroxide of zinc, 
but which is rarely bestowed by natun-.” we knew that 
Sir Roger would turn to her in the end. So ho does ; and 
we are bound to admit that Miss Stirling is wontlerfully 
readable, though her materials are so very stale. 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER, M\ l s. I leu iier. 

net. (Ward, Lork ) 

Spargo/ journalist, going homewards along Fleet 
Street in the small hours of the morning, loams frtim a 
policeman standing at the end of Middle Icmplfi Lane 
that theic is tJie body of a man lying in one of th(‘ entries 
down Iho T.aiic, and tho Inn porter believes it is a case 
of murder. Another constable hurries up, and Spargo 
goes with them to investigate From that moment he 
steps into an increiisingly baflling ma/e of mystery and 
th; reader follows him, finding promises of a way out 
here and there, some of which only bring him back almost 
to where he started, wdiilst others lead him farther astray, 
and others again give him a clue to the light lie is seeking. 
It is all too carefully and ingeniously planned to be prob- 
able, but it holds you clo.sely interested and cotitinnally 
baulked till you arrive at the end with the whole knotty 
problem unravelled. A thoroughly readable, enjoyable 
yarn. 

THE GREAT PORTRAIT MYSTERY. By R. Austin 
Freeman. 63. net. (Uodder & Stoughton.) 

There are seven engro.ssing stories in Mr. R. Austin 
Freeman’s latest volume of detective fiction, and— as is 
quite proper — the story that gives its title to the book is 
the longest and most ingenious of them all. It centres 
round the theft from the National Gallery of a valuable 
portrait of James the Second, and its equally mysterious 
restoration a day or so later undamaged and unchanged 
except for the appearance of a new liotlom bar on the frame 
to which the canvas is tacked. 'J'he solution of the mystery 
is of the first importance to Jo.seph Fittleworth. the re- 
sponsible official at the (iallcry, and to his lianct' 0, a youthful 
student in the same building, and the two of them devote 
their whole energy to the problem. Inquiries into the 
history of the picture and into the J'cpysian records at 
Cambridge disclose the fact that the stretcher-bar was 
used as the hiding-place of a royal scc.n’t concerning buried 
treasure, which was confided to wi.se old Samuel Pepys. 
The tnacking-down of the treasure! and incidentally of the 
picture- thieves as well is worked out in a way that hokls the 
reader thrilled and absorbed to tlu? last page, (liiginalily 
of plot and lightness of touch characterise all the stories in 
this entertaining volume, which will assuredly enjoy a wide 
welcome. 


TEbe Bookman's XEable. 


‘THE SOUL OF TWO KNIGHTS, liy Olive K.itharine 
Parr (Beatiice Chase), is. nel. (Kei.i^mans ) 

Most readers have hoard ol tho Ainiy ol “ White! Knights 
enrolled by Miss " Beatrice Chase, ” ami daily prayed for 
in the little white chapel on Dartmoor which her scheme 
for their enlistment and protection has made illustrious. 
Few of all that gallant companv can have eomc through 
mire and fire more triumphantly than the two brothers 
(one, happily, still living, the othei* numbon’d with tho 
-deathless dead) whose war experiences nrc here recorded. 
;)!jldiss Chase wisely leaves them to tell thmr own story for 
I mojBt'part, by letters and diaries. Tho.se are occasionally 
,ahd appropriately, knit together, however, by an interlink- 
, ittg tl^read of naiTativc, or of comment etnially congruous 


CEOL PALMER & HAYWARD 


Ready In March. 

AIR PIE (The R.A.F. Annual) 

Hdited by W. KEAN SEYMOUR and CECIL PALMER. 
S/- net. 

This animal aims at cspressmR some p.^ri of tho nalion.'il enthusiasm and 
Kratitiiilt' t'voked by the ilc torp^ and i;<illaiitrv of the youngest of 

oiir hfzhtini: Services. It coril.iiiis stories and poems by Thomas Ilardy, 
H. G. Wells, John Galswurlhy, G. K. Chostertoii, Mario Corelli, H. cfo 
Vere Stacpoolf, and other distiriRiiishcd anihnrs. Among the artists who 
contribute pictures in colour and black-and-white aru Sir William Orpen, 
Frank Hrani^wyn, Sir Tohii Lavery, Augustus John, Will Hyson, Mulrhead 
Bone, and C. K. W. Nevinann. 

TBE NAVAL SIDE 

By Edward Noble, Author of ‘‘Outposts of the 
Fleet,*' etc. Demy Svo, cloth, 7/6 net. Illustrated 
with photographs. 

“ Mr. Nohli‘ , . . has been di-scrlbed as tir* novelist of the Merchant 
Service; he has been soniething iiiorL'. He could with equal truth be 
described as the K.C. ot the Merchant Service."— .-1 

AUSTRALIA AT WAR 

By Lieut. WILL DYSON, Official Artist to the A.l.F. in 
the Field. Size lOins. by ISins. 7/6 net. With lengthy 
and appreciative Introduction by O. K. ClIESrEHTON. 

"Every one of these skrtnhe*^ is the work i>f a true .artist, and the letter- 
press is tlnjroiiiihly in tune with the plclmes."— ruiy Navy Gazette. 

THE DREAMER, and other Poems 

By Helen cash. Cloth. -Ve net. 

. a keen responsiveness to nature and a passionate revolt against 
social injiisiice."~V iMits. 

SONGS of the WORLD WAR 

By A. ST. .loHN AUCUCK. Stiff covers, 2/- net. 

"They arc cliaractcrlsticallv lieiiiitirul .'imi thoiighttul ." — liritish Weekly ^ 


OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY ST., W.C.x 


MARCH ^ FEATURES 

PHILIP GIBBb’S NEW BOOK 

OPEN WARFARE 

THE WAY TO VICTORY , . “ 

From the taking of Paasclieiidaele to the signing of the Armistice. 

Uniform with above, h ach 6/- nel. 

THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 
BULGARIA . PROBLEMS AND POLITICS 

By G CLtNTON LOGIC. 10/- nal 

THREE YEARS of NAVAL WARFARE 

Bv K. H. GIBSON. 12/6 net 

“ A brller contemporary record of the naval war hat not appeared-" ~ Scotsman. 

THE LETTER OF SWInBURNE 

In Two Volume. On® Guinea 

** I’his collection of prose by one of the greatest singers of his day adds not a 
little to lb cplcncfour of his name."" Path ( hronuli. 

A POEM AND TWO PLAYS 

BY JOHN MASEFIELD 5/- not 

Contains “Rosas" (a long Narrative Poem) and two Prose Playii “The 
1 ocked Chest" and “The Sweeps of Ninety- Eight." 

THE HEART OF PEACE POEMS 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 5/- net 

JOHN GALSWORTIirs NEW BOOK. 

ANOTHER SHEAF ESSAYS 6/- net 

*' He brings to all he writes a lofty sincerity, a deep pity and an inex-- 
h austibie charity."— /Itft/ y C hrutiu U\ 

“THE WORK OF A MASTER" 

THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 

A Nov.l by JO.SEPH HERGESHEIMER. 6,'. nM 

The TImea review ot this great work can be had po«t free from 
the Publisher. 


WM. HEINEMANN. 21 Bedlord Stmt. W.G.2 
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With the naming whiteness” of the main labric. The 
brotliers, Cyril anti hTic, ” had but one soul in their two 
bt)dics.” Jonathan and David, in the old. dim wars of 
Itebrcw and Philistine, loved no more truly oi fervently. 
And their faith was as wonderful as their love ; it was less 
faith than vision, “ the sub^tuiicf of thinj/s hoped ior,” 
revealiii" the Real Presence in the scenes most likelv to 
prove its notation. Put tlie chief imjiression left on the 
reader’s mind is the uniitterahUj waste and cnudly of the 
war, which doomed to Plandors mud lilies born, surely, to 
enrich a worthier qarrlen. 'I'liese bovs saw ( hrisl in the 
trenches ; if we see Him as clearly we shall create, for the 
boys of the future, a world where trenc h horrors will find 
no jilace, 

SONGS OF WALES AND DEVON. IW Wianified Tasker 
js. 6d. net. (Frskine Macdonald.) 

Miss Tasker makes her first bid for reco{»nitiori in this 
slender volume, but it is not too slender or slight to offer 
evidence of faculty and the beginning of art in verse. 
Indeed, some passages there and here have more the 
suggestion of attainment tiian that of initial effort, and if 
there are not many they are enough to make* fair promise 
of things which should follow in their season. TJic poems 
are mostly dcscriiitive, as the general title indicates, but 
Miss Tasker lias the saving gift of making her places pictures, 
and her pictures suggestive also, so tliat they become 
familiar to the inward eye, thong li the eye of llesli has not 
seen them. This is no common quality in poems of places, 
as their long annals bear witness, nor is it all that should 
be said of these songs, for some of them do more than make 
suggestive pictures; occasionally they are haunted and 
haunting, so tliat in the }^'lss of Aberglaslyn, beyond 
“ the sound of many rivers" it seems to us - as to the 
singer — that “all the harps of Wales" an? playing. To 
ns also as to her, that road which “ leads to W'ooda Bay “ 
is in truth neither road nor cave, but a place of Faerie, 
set about with the " worsliij) of July " ; and when the late 
moon comes over the prc.senccs throng in hosts. Jiettws y- 
Toed may be less than a name, but we sec those far-off 
hillside.s, the rhododtiiulrons of that particular river, and 
most of all we know those certain voices, " crying through 
the night." So the book is not apart from .seership, be- 
cause it gives the visions, and we think tlicrcfore that it 
makes a good beginning. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE NATION. By P. S. O'Higartv. 
4s. net. (Maimsel.) 

Among students of Irish history Mr. O’llegarty has 
earned the reputatifm for m(?liculous and original work, 
and is well known in (Gaelic circles as a lecturer oJ ability. 
The volume under review treats in a brief but fascinating 
way of the five cenliiries of history commencing with the 
first English invasion, and culminating with the overthrow 
of the clan system. He shows how Hie fe<leral instinct ol 
the Irish was at once their weakness anti their strength. 
Their weakness, inasmuch as there was no one king with the 
power to call a general hosting ; and their .strength because 
there was no central government, the overthrow »)f which 
would mean the del cal of the whole nation, 'riiiis every 
inch of territory was fought for again and again, and it was 
not until the subtlety of F.nglish statesmen alia< ked tin? 
roots of nationality- language and cii&tom.s — that the 
English gained any firm foothold on the count ry . The book 
is written from an entirely Irish point of view, and Mr, 
O’Hcgarty has had access to the widest sources ol informa- 
tion. In ali cases where the Irish annals and Hie English 
State* papers disagree the Irish .authority has been accepted, 
ft is a common belief that the religious question looms, and 
has always loomed very largely on the canvas ot political 
Ireland. Mr. O’Hegarly denies this, and .says th.at his 
studies have convinced him that until the introduction of the 
penal laws religion had no malerifil influence on political 
happenings. (Iccasionally we can see our author writing 
furiously in a white heat of passion, but as a whole it is a 
sober treatise, and one that everybody interested in the 
question of “ small nationalities ” should read. 


NOW READY. 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES 
DELIVERED TO APPRENTICES AT-LAW 
BY 

P. R. SUNDARA IZER, B.A., B.L. 

(La/e Judge of Hh Majesty's High 
Court of Judicature at Madras), 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

SIR P. S. SIVASWANNY AIDER, KT., G.S.I., G.LE. 


P. R. RAMA IZAR & CO., MADRAS. 


A uthors mss., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT, 
101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Why not bcM (or ininiediate cash any Foldina 
Kodak or other old ramora yow are nut ublnKr 
Developing and Frintliii; LUt irce 

XABTIN, Chemist* Southampton, 


TvnPlAmtinCF Author, MSS., etc., copied 
IjrpCWimUg. accurately, promptly, 1/2 

1,000 words ; poetry, I.’d. 72 words. Testi- 
monials. — Miss Jacobs, 24, Alexandra Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
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All Book! in new condition aa when originally 
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Complete theory learned in 24 bouni. That etage 
reached, practice quickly givefl high reporting Hpoedb. 
Send 2 stamps for specimen lessons to Dutton’s College 
(Desk D.63), Skegness. 
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All commumcations intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
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A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 
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THE BOOKMAN 

SPECIAL TWENTY-FOUR GUINEAS 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Bookman montlily Prize Competitions have 
been so increasingly successful that we have decided 
to offer twelve special prizes for competition as 
follows — 

• (1) We offer a First prize of £3. 3S-. a Second of 
£2. as., and Third of £1. is. for the three best original 
lyrics in not more than forty lines. 

(a) We offer a First prize of £3. 3*^ « Second of 
£2. as. and aYhird of £1. is. for the best essay in not 
more than seven hundred words on “ My Favourite 
Author." 

(3) We offer a First prize of £3. 3S-. « Second of 
£2. 2$. and a Third of £1. is. for the best drawing 
(serions or humorous) illustrating the title of any book 
published this year. 

m offer a First prize of £3. Zs.. a Second of 
£2. as. and a Third of £1. is. for the best humorous 
poem in not more than forty lines. 


Competitors should write on one side of the paper 
only. Any competitor who wishes to do so may send 
in for two or more of these C ompclitions. 

.Ill replies, marked " Special Competition " on 
the envelope or wrapper, should he addressed to 

The Editor, 

The Bookman, 

St. Paul’s House, 

Warwick Square, 

London E.C.^, 

and must reach the Bookman office by the first post on 
September 4th next. 

Results will he- announced in Tiui Bookman for 
October, when a selection of the poems, essays and 
drawings will be published, in addition to those to 
which prizes are awarded. 

The May Bookman, a Walt Whitman Centenary 
Number, will contain a special article on Walt 
Whitman by Ernest Rhys. 


Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s new book of poems, “ The 
Years Between,” will be published almost immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Methuen. 


A new novel by Mr. Zangwill — ^the first he has 
written for several years^'* Jinny the Carrier," a 
comedy of rural life, will be published this spring by 
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Mr. Heinemann, who has also in the press The 
Moon and Sixpence,” a new novel by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 

Among other books that Mr. Heinemann has in 
preparation for this spring are ” The Sword of 
Deborah,” an account by Miss Tennyson Jesse, 
from personal experience and observation, of the 
j w o rk dene by the W.A.A.C.’s, the V.A.D.’s and 
other women's organisations in France ; and the 
“ Russia’n 
Diary ot an - 
E n g 1 i s h - 
man, " by 
”An Un- 
olbcial Dip- 
lomat,” a 
pseudonym 
which con- 
ceals a writer 
who was on ' 
intimate 
terms with 
the Imperial 
family and 
with the 
leading men 
in the social 
and politi- 
cal life of 
Petrograd 
during the 

years that ISpedally Ukon /or Tm bookman The Utc 

j j . , " **'*’ (th« ehildi 

preceded the 
Revolution. 



Our contemporary the Canadian Bookman has 
made a brilliant new beginning this year in a new 
series, under the editorship of Mr. B. K. Sandwell, 
assisted by an editorial committee consisting of 
distmguished educationalists, journalists, and ex- 
perts in technical literature. Mr. Sandwell, who 
is Lecturer on Journalism in the McGill University 
Extenrion Department, has lived nearly thirty 
years in Canada. After leaving Toronto Uni- 
versity he came to England for three years 
of journalistic work, and returning home served 
for nine years on the Montreal Herald as dramatic 
and literary critic. No. x of the Canadian Bookman, 
new series, is a very able and a very interesting 
production, on which we warmly congratulate 
everybody concerned. In an editorial and a succes- 
sion of articles by leading Canadian nnthorities the 
reading world of Canada is passed under review 
and comes in for some outspoken and drastic 


critidsm. "’Then is too little bookidiness in 
Canada,” we are told, .and thi^e are reasons given 
for this and remedies considered. The Premier of 
Ontario discusses " Literature as a Force in Canadian 
Development,” theDean of Halifax writes on “ Good 
Books the Bulwark Of Democracy,” and Professor 
Grant, Principal of Upper Canada College, has some 
suggestive things to say on ” Why Books Should 
not be Taken Neal.” The many miscellaneous 
articles include a delightful essay by Mr. Stephen 

Leacock on 
“Why do 
People Buy 
Books? ” 
and a study 
of “ Francis 
Grierson,” 
by Miss Jean 
Foley. The 
reviews arc' 
mainly and 
rightly •)!' 
books by 
Canadian 
writers, but 
the best 
English 
authors re- 
ceive due 
attention. 

“TheGen- 

The late Lady Ritchie and her Grandchildren (le Despot ” 
(th* ehildraa of Mra. DanU lUtohla). ... ' 

Mr . G . B . 
Burgin’snew 

novel (Hutchinson), is of English life, and dedicated 
to the “ The Gentle Despot in question." The 
story is based on these lines fiom an old play ; 

“ rU win them to my working in such wise 
That they shall dream they bond me to their will 
Yet ever do my Indding, unaware 
I am the gentlest despot of them all.’* 


The death of Lady Thackeray Ritchie breaks the 
closest link ^e had with one of the gieatest of the 
Victorian novelists. In her early years she was her 
father’s constant companion, and has put her 
memories of him and his friends into the admirable 
series of introductions she contributed to the 
Centenary edition of his works. Her own novds, 
which have a quiet, distinctive humour and charm 
of manner, are fallen into undeserved neg^bet, and 
one looks confidently to seeing a revival oi interest 
in such stories as “ Toilers and Spinsters/' " Old 
Kensington ” and “ The Story of Elicabeth '* 
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Photo by r. o. Hoft* Mr. Tbomton Butterworth. 


" Tlic Min From Australia," a story of the West 
of Ireland, by Katharine Tynan, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Collins, who are also publishing 
" Heritage,” a first novel by Miss V. Sack ville- West, 
who is well known as a writer of distinguished 
verse. 


London .society has lost one of its wittiest, most 
engaging personalities, and literature an accom- 
plished biographer and a most genial and attractive 
essayist and miscellaneous writer, by the death last 
month, at sixty-six, of the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell. He was twice elected to Parliament, and 
was successive! Under Secretary for India and for 
the Home department. For some years he was 
an Alderman of the L.C.C. He knew all the leading 
men of his time, in literature, art, politics, society, 
and will be chietly remembered for the delightful!)' 
gossipy volumes into w'hich he gathered. Lorn an 
apparently inexhaustible store, his peisonal re- 
collections and the stories he had heard from and 
about them. 


The new’cst of London publishers is Mr. 'Jiiornton 
Butterworth, whose first publication will be' 'a 
humorous topical book, " The Adventures of Hilly 
and Hally,” by William Macartney, with illus- 
trations by " Poy.” Mr. Butterw'orth believes 
that humour is one of the needs of tlie day, and 
intends this to be the first in a series of books WTitton 
and illustrated by popular humorists. He will 
devote himself largely also to literature of a 
more serious kind. The war has not been without 
its effect upon the general reader, and ” I am con- 
vinced,” he says, " that the literature of the future 
must deal more with the intimate life of the 
people, and books concerning themselves directly 
•with our manifold domestic problems will reach 
a wider audience than ever before. The public 
has regained a taste for poetry, but in point 
of popularity the novel still leads the way; 
it is undergoing a slow revolution and, though 
the story pure and simple will always be sme 
of a welcome, it seems likely that the significant 
novel of the future will have le’ss to do with 
plot than with psychology and with sociological 
and political developments. One has to keep 
abreast with the new spirit that is manifesting itself 
in our national life, and it is natural to look for the 
truest interpreters of that spirit in the younger 
school of novelists that has risen, and is yet to rise. 
Therefore, though I am arranging for books by 
various authors of established reputations, I am 
also h(^ng to make new discoveries.” 


I'hc Kcv. John I’itkin, Ridor of Tcigh, Rutland, 
li.u, in " The Prison ( ell in ils Lights and Shadows,” 
written a book lh.1t should apjical to students of 
criminology and. not less, to the general reader. 



by.fiUMl * Fty Right Hott. 

G. W. E. RuMoll 
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Lieutenant Gordon S. 

Maxwell, R.N.V.R.. 

whose book of humorous vecbo, The Rhymes of Ainot 
Drlaunch/' was published Iasi 1110111 li by Messrs. Dent. 

who will find much of profoundest human interest 
in its poignant stories. Mr. Pitkin was for many 
years assistant Chaplain at W'andsworth Prison 
and Chaplain of the Prisons at Exeter and Win- 
chester. He has put his personal experiences into 
his book which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce that the second 
volume of Mr. George Saintsbury’s ” History of the 
French Novel,” covering the period from 1800 to 
the end of the nineteenth century, will be" ready this 
spring. 


“ A Man and his Lesson,” by W. B. Maxwell, 
which Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing, is the story 
of a man’s love for two women. The same firm 
ann ounce " The Sleeping Partner,” a new novel 
by Miss M. P. Willcocks. 

Mr. Arthur Greening is joining the goodly com- 
pany of publishers who are also authors, and his 
first book, “ The Better Yarn,” a series ot humorous 
stories, will be issued by Messrs. Jarrold this month. 
Mr. Greening has had a very varied career in the 
book trade. Starting at the bottom of the ladder 
as collector at an old-fashioned Clapham book- 
seller’s, he has been through almost every branch 
of publishing. He was at Messrs. Bickers and Son, 
then in the Army and Nat^ Stores Book Department, 
then for seven years with Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, whence he transferred- to Messrs. Edward 
Stanford and Son, of Charing Cross. At length he 
ventured into publishing on his own account. 


with every necessary qualification except capital, 
but he found a printer and binder prepared to 
support him, and the late Clement Scott helped to 
give him a send-off by entrusting him with *' The 
Wheel of Life ” and " Sisters of the Sea,” two little 
books that laid the foundation of the enterprising 
firm which first introduced to the reading public 
the Baroness Orezy, Guy Thorne, May Wynne, 
David Whitelaw, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and other 
now well-known authors. In 1911 the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune brought Mr. Greening’s 
activities as a publisher on his own account to a 
close. Then for some time he represented Messrs. 
Dent and Messrs. Stanley Paul tS: Co. in the West 
Country. For the last three or four years he has 
been general manager for Messrs. Jarrold. 

We are asked to publish the following warning to 
editors and publishers ; 

” .1, Greycoat Gardens, 

“ Westminster. 

“ SiK,— It has been brought to my knowledge that 
the publication of certain reports in connection 
with the private affairs of my brother, Field-Marshal 
Lord Kitchener, is in contemplation. An article as 
grotesque as it is untrue has appeared in a I ondon 
paper, which the editor had to retract on the instiga- 
tion of myself and my niece, Lady Nora a Beckett. 

I should be very grateful if you w'ould permit your 
wide influence to be used to make it known that 



PMo tjf ckfiu F. Trtut. Mr. Arthur Gr*aalii(. 
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similar steps will promptly follow any further such 
publication. It would be well if any contribution 
on the subject, offered for publication, were, 
submitted to me for verification before being 
accepted.— Frances E. J. Park7;r.” 

Mr. F. T. Wawn’s new novel, “ A Green Olive 
Tree,” will be published this month by Mr. Andrew 
Melrose. 

Colonel Godfrey Collins, of the well-known pub- 
lishing firm of Messrs. W. Collins & Sons, has been 
awarded a K.B.E. for his services in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and India from 1915 to 1917. He was 
largely instrumental in developing the resources of 
India during the war. Colonel Collins’s connection 
with the War Ofllce dates back to 1912, when he was 
associated with administrative work there. 

Mr. John Minnis, who is retiring from the manage- 
ment of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ railw'ay station 
bookstall at Hull, has completed fifty years of work 
at various station bookstalls in Yorkshire. Before 
starting in Yorkshire he was put in charge of the 
bookstall at 11 it chin in 1867, whore Bulw'or Lytton 
w'as one of his customers. He was promoted to 
Malton in 1869, and in 1881 to Harrogate, where 
his regular patrons included Hawler’ Smart, Con- 
ingsby Disraeli, Henry I.ab()uchcre, JoseiJi Cowen, 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Dr. Guinness Eogers, and 
the Marquess of Bute. "The Harrogate gentry," 
Mr. Minnis told an interviewer, " were keen on 
the three volume novel at 7,3s. 6d. ; the popular 
book prices were 7,s. fid. and 6s , and buj^ers of 2S. 
novels w’ere looked upon as decidedly impecunious." 
Mr. Minnis has been in charge of the Hull bookstall 
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Mr. R. Austin Freemaat 

wliosr nt'W bonk, "The Cireat Portrait Mystery” (IToililer & 
Siiuit;hton), w.is ii'vlmvetl in last months Bookman. 

since 1891 , atul will be, greatly missed by the multi- 
tude of travellers who have so long had experience 
ol bis unfailing ronrtesv and friendly services 

Messrs, llarrap announce for this spring "Ihe 
T.ife of Theodore Koosevell,” by Hermann Hagedorn, 
illustrated wi th ph()togra[)hs, caricatures, etc. ; "Italy 
from Dante to Tasso, ’’ a new volume in their Great 
Nations series, by H. B. Cotlerill; "The State: 
Historical and Practical Politics.” by Woodiow 
Wilson, thoroughly revised to January, 1919, by 
the President’s brother-in-law, lYofessor 



whoM new novel, -Tyrien Purple (John Lon*). I« reviewed In thli Niiinber. 


Edward Tvlliott, and " War in the Under- 
seas," a record of submarine war, by Harold 
F. |{. Wheeler. 

The same firm is about to commence the 
publication of a new " Bilingual Series,” 
which will include the best books of the 
world, giving the original text and its trans- 
lation on opposite pages, with elucidatory 
foot-notes. Tlic books are by French, 
Spanish, Italian, German and Russian 
authors, and some by English authors are 
translated, in different volumes, into all five 
of these languages. There will also be 
books devoted to dialogues and phrases for 
travellers and the man of business abroad. 
The series is under the editorship of Mr. 
J. E. Mansion. 
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HUGH WALPOLE. 

By Lewis Melville. 


T he only thing that can reconcile a middle-aged 
critic to the success of a writer younger than 
himself is the knowledge that such success is well 
deserved. No one, therefore, however aged, will be- 
grudge — ^though most will envy — ^the position in litera- 
ture which Mr. Hugh Walpole at the age of thirty-four 
has secured. Mr. Walpole is one of the small band of 
living authors whose work has won for him at once 
the admiration of his literary brethren and a w'ide 
popularity with the general reading public. 

Mr. Walpole, who is the son of the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
himsdf the author of some well-known theological 
works, was educated at King’s School, Canterbury, 
and Emmanu^ College, Cambridge. He published his 
first book, " The Wooden Horse,” in 1909, when he was 
twenty-five years of age ; and he has produced a book 
every year since. He served in the Russian Army 
during the first years of the war ; then acted as a King’s 
Messenger; later went again to Petrograd to assist 
in putting the British case before the Russian public ; 
and since his return to this coimtry has worked in the 
Ministry of Information and the Foreign Office. For 
his services during the war he has been decorated with 
the Georgian Medal and has been created C.B.E. 

Mr. Walpole has put his knowledge of Russia to good 
use, for he has made that country the scene of two of 
his best books, " The Dark Forest” and “ The Secret 
City.” He has told these stories in the first person, 
but the narrator, John Durward, is not Mr. Walpole, 
nor are the other characters to be mistaken for photo- 
graphic reproductions of Russians of his acquaintance ; 
his characters are the creation of his brain. The only 
portrait in the book, the autlior has informed me, is the 
Rat. Neither in these nor in any other of hia stories 
has Mr. Walpole depended for his characters on the 
people he has met or for his incidents on events that 
^ve happened to him. Just as some few people have 
assumed that John Durward is Mr. Walpole, so others 
have assumed that '‘Fortitude” is autobiographical. 
” Fortitude” is purely fiction, except for a few London 
episodes. 

Mr. Walpole creates his characters, and they are so 
real to him that he cannot and will not part from them. 
Even as Swift, when he had finished a letter to Stella, 
always wrote a few lines of the next so as not to let go 
of her dear hand, so Mr. Walpole never quite loses 
touch with the men and women he has brought to life, 
tod he brings them in again and again in different 
books. I have in front of^e a statement in his own 
handwriting that in this matter he is unrepentant and 
intends to go on doing this until he dies. Thackeray 
and Dumas have done this, and so have Trollope and 
other eminent novelists; and why should not Mr. 
Walpole ? It pleases him, and the wide cirde of his 
readers are delighted to meet their old friends. Thus, 
to take one instance, the hero of ” Maradick at Forty " 


strolls casually into " Fortitude.” There he gives 
utterance to a remark which, I trow, must be vastly 
disconcerting to men of letters who look upon their 
calling as something sacrosanct : “Imagination hasn’t 
anything to do with one's profesaon. I expect there’s 
as much imagination among the Stock Exchange men 
as there is with you literary people — only it’s expressed 
differently.” The only comfort is that " Stock Exchange 
men ” will deny this with even more fervour than the 
“literary people” — stockbroker with imagination would 
frighten even the most audacious speculator in margins. 

It is not to be thought, however, that Mr. Walpole 
thinks lightly of his calling. On the contrary, he takes 
it very seriously. He has given utterance to a splendid 
confession of literary faith — a confession not less personal 
because he has put it into the mouth of Henry Galleon, 
the author of “ Henry Lessingham ” and " The Roads,” 

• ‘ whose face one saw in the papers as one saw the face of 
Ro5ralty.” Thus Henry Galleon to Peter Wcstcott, the 
brilliant young man whose novel, ” Reuben Hallard,” 
secured instant recognition for his genius : 

” T am an old man now an<l only twice before in iny 
time have 1 seen that spirit in the young man’s eyes. 
You may remember now an bid man’s words— for 1 would 
urge you, I would implore you to keep nothing before you 
hut the one thing that can bring 1 .ife into Art. 1 will not 
speak to you of tlie sacredness of j'our calling. Many will 
laugh at you and tell you that is pretentious to have 
it so. Others will come to you, and will .advise you how this 
is to be done and how that is to be done. Otlicrs will talk 
to you of schools, they will tell you tnat once it was hi that 
manner and that now it is in this manner. Some will 
tell you that you have no style— others will tell you that 
you have too much. Some again will tempt you with 
money, and money is not to be despised. Again you 
will be tested with photographs and paragraphs, witli 
lectures and public dinners. . . . Worst of all, there will 
come to you terrible hours when you yourself know of a sure 
certainty that your work is worthless. In your middle 
.age a great barrenness wUl come upon you. Yon have 
been a little teller of little tales, and on every side of you 
there will be others who have striven for other prizes 
and have won them. Sitting alone in your room^with 
your poor strands of coloured silk that had once been 
intended to make so beautiful a pattern, poor boy, you 
will know that you have failed. That will be a very 
dreadful hour — ^the only power that can meet it is a blind 
and deaf courage.. Courage is the only thing that we^are 
here to show — ^the hour will pass. . . * 

“ Against all the temptations, against those vices of the 
World and the Flesh, against the glory of power and the 
swinging hammer of success, you, sitting quietly in your 
rooms, must remember that a great charge has been given 
yon, that you are here for one thing and one thing only — 
to listen. The whole duty of Art is listening to the voice 
of God. . . . 

“ You are here to listen. Never mind if they tell you 
that story-telling is a cheap thii%, a popular thiiig, a mean 
thing. It is the instrument that is given to yon, an^ if 
when you come to die yon know that, for brim moments, 
you have heard, and that yon have heard jron have written. 
Life has been justified. 
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" Nothing else can console you, nothing else can comfort 
you. There must be restraint, austerity, discipline — words 
must come to you easily, but only because life has come 
to you with so great a pain . . . the Artist's life is the 
harshest that C'»od can give to a man. Make no mistake 
about that. Fortitude is the Artist’s only weapon of 
defence.’ 

In the ten years during which Mr. Walpole has been 
writing he has presented the world with ten novels, 
most of which are of a very high order of merit. All are 
good, and some are exceptionally good. •' Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill* '--called, I notice, in the American 
edition, The Gods and Mr. Perrin" — is an extra- 
ordinarily able study of the life of the masters at a small 
school. " The Dark Forest " is a " study in place," 
the scene being laid in I?ussia. " The Duchess of 
Wrexe" and " The Green Mirror" are studies of family 
life, and both arc admirable. The best book from Mr. 
Walpole's pen is the last to appear—" The Secret City," 
the scene being Petrograd during the Revolution. 

Mr. Walpole has many gifts. He has style, passion, 
and pathos, grim humour and a sense of tragedy ; 
his plots are good ; his characters always well prestmted 
and original ; but it is a power of enveloping story 
and character in atmosphere that is Mr. Walpole's 
greatest asset, and that which places him on a higher 
plane than most of his contemporaries. When reading 
his books you are not just a reader of novels, looking on 
at the performance of puppets from an arm-chair in front 
of the fire ; you are on the spot, moving absorbed among 
the creatures of flesh and blood that have been conjured 
up before you. You arc not reading a novel in St. 
John’s Wood ; you are actually in Beauminster House, 
sympathising with Rachel Breton, loving Lord John, 
and nearly as afraid as they arc of the Duchess of Wrexe, 
that terrible, wonderful grande dame, of whom Brun 
says, " There’ll never be anything like her again. As 
far as your England is concerned she’s the very, very 
last, and when she goes a heap of things will go with her. 
There’ll be other Principalities and Powers, but never 
that Power." You arc not whiling away an hour over 
a book in the train ; you are living with Peter Westcott 
in the dread terrors of Scaw House at Treliss and grimly 
amused at the hotel in that same place, during the month, 
with the Gales, the Maradicks, the Lessors, and the other 
folk in " Maradick at Forty" who go there and are 
aftected by the Cornish devils. Reading about Treliss 
one would say Mr. Walpole was a Comishman, if it were 
not for the fact that when you are reading about London 
in his books you are sure that he is a Londoner. When 
you have decided, on such internal evidence, first that 
he is a Comishman, and then that he is a Londoner, you 
read , such a passage as the following description of 
Petrograd from " The Secret City " and have no doubt 
whatever th^t he is a Russian. 

“ I seemed to step into a city ablaze with a sinister glory. 

If that appears melodramatic I can only say that the 
dazzling winter weather of those weeks was melodramatic 
Never before had I seen the huge buildings tower so high, 
never before felt the shadows so vast, the squares and 
streets so limitless in their capacity for swallowing light 
and colour The sky was a bitter changeless blue; the 
buildings black ; the snow and ice, glittering with purple 
and gold, swept by vast swinging shadows as though huge 
doors opened and shut in heaven, or monstrous birds 
hovered, their wings spread, motionless in the limitless space. 


" And all this had, as ever, nothing to do with human 
life. The little courtyards with their woodstacks and their 
coloured hojses, carts and the cobbled squaies and the 
little stumpy trees that bordered the canals and the little 
wooden huts beside the bridges with their candles and fruit 
— -tlicsc were human and friendly and good, but they had 
their precarious condition like the rest of us. 

" On the first afternoon of my new liberty f found myself 
in the Nevski Prospect, bewildered by the crowds and the 
talk and trams and motots and carts tliat passed in unending 
sequence up and down the long street. Standing at the 
corner of the Sadovia and the Nevski one was carriecj 
straight to the point of the golden spire that guarded 
the farther end ol the great street. All was gold, the 
surface of the road was like a golden stream, the canal 
was gold, the thin spire caught into its piercing line all 
the colour of the swiftly fading afternoon , the wheels 
of the carriages gleamed, the flower-baskets of the women 
glittered like shining foam, the snow flung its crystal colour 
into the air like thin fire dim before the sun. The street 
seemed to have gathered on to its pavements the citizens 
of every counfry under the sun Tartar.s, Mongol.s, IJttle 
Kussians, Chinamen, Japanese, French oflicers, Hntish 
officers, peasants and fashionable women, schoolboys, 
officials, actors and artists and biisinc.ss men and priests 
and sailors and beggars and haw'kers and. guarding them 
all, fiiendly, urbane, filled with a pleasant .self-impoitance 
that seemed at lhat houi the sinqilest and easiest of atti- 
tudes, the Police. ‘ Rum— rum rum —whirr whirr — 
whin ’ — like the regular beat of a shuttle the hum rose and 
fell, as the sun faderl into rosy mist and white vapours stole 
above the still canals." 

Mr. Walpole’s scenes take hold of you. and you cannot 
dismiss them from your mind - Scaw 1 [ouse, Beauminster 
Housi!, the Trenchards' home at Riindle Street, West- 
minster, Mrs. Brockett’s boarding-house in lUooinsbury, 
the masters' common-room at that detestable school 
of Moy-Thompson ; the Marcovitch’s flat at J^etrograd, 
and the quaint lodgings of John Durward in that same 
city. And as with the misc en scene, so with tlu^ charac- 
ters. You are impatient with Clare Elizabeth Rossiter, 
who will be happy and won't be worried ; you are sus- 
picious all the time of " ('ards " ; your heart goes out to 
Norah Monoguc and Stephen Brant ; you feel the uncan- 
nincss of Morelli ; the madness of Perrin ; the strength 
of Grandfather Trcnchard and Great Aunt'Sarah. and 
the charm of Katherine Trenchard, of Janet Morelli, 
of Marie Ivanovna and of Vera Marcovitch ; and the 
cheerfulness of Tony Gale. They are all alive and you 
live with them. Together they form a notable gallery 
of whom any novelist might well be proud. 

Mr. Walpole gets his effects without apparent effort. 
He uses mystery ; he introduces a suggestion of the 
supernatural , his most effective weapon is silence— 
the silence at Scaw House, the Russian silence. Yet 
these are only en passant. Though often on the verge 
of tragedy, there is'always in the background ^the note 
of optimism as once voiced by old Frosted Moses in the 
warm comer by the door: "'Tisn't life that matters 1 
’Tis the courage you bring to it." This is the key-note 
of life as Mr, Walpole sees it. It is this which inspires 
Peter Westcott in his dark hours; it is this which 
saves James Maradick from ruining himself and Mrs. 
Lesser ; it is this which is the motto alike of the Duchess 
of Wrexe and Rachel Breton ; and which underlies 
the life of Vera Markovitch and Henry Bohun. 

" 'Tisn't life that matters I ’Tis the courage you bring 
to it." 
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In '* The Secret City Mr. Walpole has gathered to- 
gether his forces and produced his best book. Tragic 
it is — as any book must be that has as ils background 
Russia during the Revolution ; but it is the tragedy 
that saddens, not the tragiidy that depresses. In this 
novel, we have a presentation of Russia as it really is. 
with real Russians, not lay figures. Wc have the idc;alisni 
of the Russian, and we sec; the idealists run riot into the 
very iaws of ruin. We see the Revolution poisoning 
family life, and driving the crowds to madness. The 
atmosphere is stronger than the people, who cannot 
resist it. Grogoff, Nina, Marcovitcli, all are drawn into 
it. Semyonov alone is superior to it. using it fcir his 
personal ends — Semyonov the sensualist whose life is 
ruined by his love for a woman who escapes him 


by an untimely death. Yet all through the book there 
is the senses that from out of the ruins a new and better 
Russia will arise, that Russia will after much tribulation 
find its(‘lf and emerge trium])hant. 

It is too soon to attempt anything in the nature, of 
a linal (‘stirnate of Mr. Walpole as a novtilist, for he is, 
it is to be hoped, at the beginning of liis career. He 
has goTU‘ so far in the ten years of his literary life, that 
it would be a bold critic who would sa} that thus far 
will he go and no farther. He has learnt something 
every year, and good as are * Maradick at Forty” 
and ‘'Fortitude,” yet “The (ireen Mirror” and "The 
Secret City’' an* book^^^ vastly greater, for in them 
Mr. Walpole sees life on a wader plain and wields his 
gifts witli a stronger hand. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 

By S. M. Kllis. 


A lthough lacking any particular distinction in 
literary style, and not free from bias and ]>arli- 
sanship in historical judgment, it wall ncvertlieless be 
conceded that tin* sisters Agnes and Elizabeth Strickland 
were pre-eminent as hnnale historians in their geiK.ration. 
No other wu ilers of tlicir .sex eould cl.uin to be hisltnians 
in the real sense of tlie word : many oilier w'onieii jiiodiiced 
excellent memoirs of the ” scissor^ and ” ordei, but 
tlicy made no protemsion to research among (uiginal 
and archaic documents. The Stricklands- Agnes in 
particular - have rarely been sur])assed by anx' historian, 
of either sex. in ililigeiice of re-*earch and a i(;ally icmark 
able flair for discovering docnnientarv cvideiR(r of his- 
torical iin])oitance in f<»rgv)tti*n archives. I.xen now, 
Agnes Strickland is iml suilidcntly credited with tlie 
great value of the liistorical and .iicli,Tt-»h»gical data 
she gleaned from ancient Fnaicli majiiisrri]^ls conc»‘rn- 
ing the lives of the early Oueeiis ( onsort of Itiiglaiid, 
of wliom practically nothing was 
known in this country j>rior to lier 
biograjihics. Her n^se.arch among 
tlic original mateiial relating to 
Mary yueen of Scots has, it is 
true, received more ti ibntc. 

Whytc-Melville, for instaiue. dedi- 
cated his historical novel, “ Tiio 
Queen’s Maries.” in 1862. ” To a 
lady w'hose untiring energy and 
historical research have added 
largely to the literature of our 
country, 'and w h o s e clocpient 
defence of a calnmniat(^d Queen 
has identified with Mary Stuart the 
name of Agnes Strickland.’ 

The very limitarions of Agmis 
Strickland as a stylist add to the 
charm of her biographies. Slie is 
no cold narrator in stately and 
polished prose of impartial history ; 
warm in partisanship, wdth fcminimi 
sympathy, and an intense realisa- 
tion of the i>athos and tears of l.ife, 


sliv. gixxs the Jiunian toiicli wlien at lier best in the lives 
of those cjiicoiis wlio w'l.re most iinh.'ipj)y and the victims 
of fate Anne Bnlcyn, Catherine Howard, Mary Stuart, 
and IMary B(‘atri( e. 

The literary styli* ol Elizabetli Strickland was much 
more masciiliiui and friic from personal sentiment. 
She was a cnrioiis n ni()1(‘ woman, wJio early in life decided 
to leave her home and live alone in J.ondon (an early 
pioni‘er (d feminine liluM lyb All her literary woik was 
]>roduced anoiixanonsly , sh(i di^sinjd no lame or adula- 
tion. Although slic allowed her name to appear 

in roinu‘<'tii)ii with tie* books slu^ wrote in (ollaboration 
xvilli liiir sistitr, it iim''t be lemenibercd that to " The 
( )ue*‘iisof Jiiigl'nid ” aloni; she contributed twenty of the 
biograj»hi(iS, iiu hiding lliosc of ]\[arv Tudor, Mary IL, 
and Anne. ITowexer, [is sh»* ever disliked publicity of 
any kind, this immioir is rc/idnied to the career of her 
sister liistoriaii wlio was temj^uramenlally her opposite 
in <‘\'erv w’ay, and enjoyed society 
and literary fame. 

Agnes, born in L o n d o n on 
.Viigiist iQlli, 1790, was the second 
surviving d a n g li t e r of Thomas 
Strickland, manager of tlie Grcen- 
Ictiul Docks, by his second wife,. 
ICli/abelh Homer. Agnes Strickland 
lilo'd to think that her family 
was a branch of the Stricklands 
of Sizergh Castle, Westmorland. 
There does not seem to be any 
authentic evidence to establish the 
point, but in all probability the two 
families were connected and of the 
same origin, for both were seated 
in the .same district of the north- 
west of England. 

I'lic first traceable ancestor of the 
liistorian w^as a certain Robert 
Strickland of Light Haiigh— Furness 
Fells — in the time of Henry VIII. 
Ilis grandson Samuel was buried 
at Hawkshcad in 1687. The latter 



A^nea Strickland 
In 1848. 


From the portrait by Haye* now in the National 
Portr.iit Gallery. 
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Reydon Hall* SuffolK. 

Whure Asnes Strickland wrote “The Queens ot England.* 

From a contt-iiiiiorary painting in the possession of Mr. G. A. Strickland. 


had two sons. The elder followed the exiled Stuarts 
to St. Germain (as did many ot the Stricklands of 
Sizergh) ; he later wont to Spain in the c.usc of 
the Bourbons and was supposed to have been killed 
at Almanza. But twenty-eight years afterwards he 
returned to England and successfully claimed the 
family property, which had naturally passed to liis 
younger brother. This brother, Thomas, of Colton, 
had married Agnes Taylor of Finsthwaite Hall, on the 
west bank of Lake Windermere, and their son Samutd, 
now portionless, came to London to seek his fortune in 
business. He in turn married Elizabeth Cotttrell, a 
member of a Staffordshire family, also devoted to the 
*cduse of the Stuarts, and maternally d(^sccnded from 
one of the Penden?! brothers, who so materially 
-aided the cscaj)e ol King Cliarles IT. at Boscobel. 
These were the grandparents of Agnes Strickland, who, 
it will be seen, had a pedigree of some historical inter- 
est and romance, whereby she inherited her life-long 
semimcntal sympathy with the Stuarts and Jacobitism. 

Agnes Strickland’s early years were .spent at The 
Laurels, Thorpe, Norwich, and at Stowe House, near 
Bungay. In 1808 the family removed to Reydon Hall, 
about two miles from Southwold on the Suffolk coast. 
In this ancient and picturesque house of Tudor 
*characteristics, amid a charming rural setting, 
the young Stricklands— six sisters and two 
brothers— led a life somewhat like that of 
the BronW children at Haworth a quarter 
of a century later. That is to say, they 
passed their lime mainly in a romantic world 
'i)! their own imagining, w'itli story-telling and 
pla> -acting and first early attempts at literary 
composition in the way of talcs and poems. 

But Reydon Hall was of course a far happier 
and more comfortable home than the bleak 
parsonage of the Yorkshire moors. The 
Stricklands were a liealthy and merry little! 
coterie, and their abodi*. a place of romance for 
imaginative minds. There wore m3^terious 
•garrets and cellars and devious stairways and 
recesses. Ghost stories innumerable attached 
to the Hall, and the noises of rats and the 
wailings of the wind in the great chimneys 


claimed a supernatural origin. In a huge chest 
were preserved old costumes and court dresses 
of the time of Queen Anne — invaluable for 
purposes of dressing up " ; there was a &ae 
librar}^ containing many books which had 
belonged to Sir Isaac Newton (who was a 
grand-uncle of Thomas Strickland’s first wife) ; 
and, finally, a great store of writing paper 
and quill pens (once the property of an uncle 
on the staff of the Bank of England), which 
provided the material essentials for literary 
lucubration. Five of the Strickland sisters 
achieved publication of their efforts a few 
years afterwards. 

In the case of Agnes, her first composition 
to Ih! printed was a Monody upon the Death 
of Princess Charlotte in 1817 ; but her first 
publication of note was a metrical tale entitled 
Worcester Field, or The Cavalier” (1826). 
Other works, such as ” Historical Talcs,” 
followed ; and in the decade of 1829-1839 Agnes Strick- 
land was a frequent contributor of prose and verse to 
The Keepsake and other annuals then at the zenith of 
their popularity. In J835 she had some hopes of seeing 
the production of a play from her pen, for Macready 
notes in his Diary. 8th-ioth May : '* Read three 
acts of Miss Agnes Strickland’s play ; how much time 
I am forced to expand in this kind of unprofitable 
labour. . , . Wrote to Fred. Reynolds on Miss Strick- 
land’s play.” And there, apparently, the matter ended. 

In the meanwhile Elizabeth Strickland had become 
editor of The Court Journal, and for tliis paper she 
had writtoTi some short biographies of female sovereigns. 
Thc^e suggested to Agnes the idea of ” 1 he Lives of the 
Queens of England,” and the vast work, in collaboration 
with her sistf^r, was commenced. The first volume, w*ith 
prcfaci dated from Reydon Hall, December i(>tb, 1839, 
appearfd early in 1840, and was dedicated by permission 
to Queen Victoria. It met with immediate .success. 
But unfortunately Agnes, who had arranged for the 
publication of the work with Colburn, was ignorant of 
the peculiarities of publishing, and unfair advantage was 
taken of the fact. A settlement of the author's share in 
the receipts of the first volume was long delayed, and 
when it was proffered it proved to be paltry in amount. 



Park Lmaa Cattai#* Sauthw^d. 

Tbtt iMt home ot Agnes Strleklend. 

Photogwph sent by Mrs. Cberles Fosta. , 
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Agnes fell ill from the effects of her hard ^ork and dis- 
appoiiitment at the financial results. After much weari- 
some negotiation. Colburn was compelled to make a new 
agreement with the sisters owing to tlie fortunate (for 
them) circumstance that he had hitherto been unaware of 
Elizabeth as a joint author in the woik. For the new 
third volume £150 was paid, and the same sum for each 
succeeding one of the series. But even this was a 
ridiculously inadequate remuneration for work involv- 
ing such tremendous 
research and labour. 

And the books were some 
of the most successful 
that ( olburii ever puli 
lished. 

Althougl) Agnes Strirk- 
land rcctuved hut poor 
monetary reward for li»‘r 
labours, ** The Queens of 
England'* brought her 
iiistaiilly literary fame 
and social honours. She 
became a celebrity (»f the 
lirst degree. Everybody 
s<iught her acquaintanc , 
and all the great houses 
of the kingdom were open 
to hci. In those days 
the great territorial peers 
preserved a semi-royal 
state, and Agnes vStrick- 
land fully appreciated 
associating with the 
Dukes of Norfolk c,nc 1 
Devonsliii c and Somcrs(^t, 
tlK* Duchess of Sutherland, the Spencers, tlic 
til-’ Seaficlds, and the Blaiityrcs. She wos piescnt(‘d 
at Court by Lady Stonrton ^a iiun e of Edward Wold, 
the first husband of Mi>. Fitzherbert). The Oueen 
asked for hc‘r aut<»giaph, as did countl<^s^ otla^r jieople. 
She met every one of note, iialuding the Duke ol 
Wellington, Brougliam, Macaulay, Disraeli (who paid her 
many compliments on her work), and (/iii/.ot. Waltrr 
Scott and Campbell slie had met in (*arlier ytjars. 

Agnes Strickland w'a^ fully abl(5 to maintain her well- 
won position. WitluKit being exactly handsome she 
had a striking and aristocratic face, with line dark eye^ 
and hair, and an imposing presence. JTer conversation 
of course was intellectual, as befitted one of wide reading 
and great historical knowledge. Her rather loud, drawl- 
ing voice was a marked feature in la paritrc dc hi c&Jehnic : 
but dio was always agreeable, and yever didactic and 
eg(HStic in the manner of some who have reached that 
sacred caste. There is inteiesting confirmation of Agnes 
Strickland’s celebrity as early as 1842 when she was 
pWent at the " View ” of Horace Walptde’s r ollcrtions 
at Strawberry Hill, prior to tlio famous sale by Kobiiis. 
Referring to some exquisite miniatures thcio by Peter 
Oliver, the Whartons relate in thtir “ W'its and Beaux 
of Society : 

How sadly, in referring to these invaluable pictures, 
does one's mind revert to the day when, before the hammer 
of Robins had resounded in these rooms -before Ins trans- 
cendent eloquence had been heard at Sirawbcrry-Agnes 


Strickland, followed by all eyes, pondered over that group 
of portraits : how, as she slowly withdrew, we of the 
commonalty, scarce worthy to look, gathered around the 
spot again, and wondered at the perfect life, the perfect 
colouring, proportion, and keeping of those liny vestiges 
of a bygone general ion." 

During tlio next thirty years life was very pleasant 
for Agnes Strickland. She was constantly engaged 
in literary w'ork, varied by visits to France, Holland. 

and all parts of Britain, 
wdicii she combined 
recreation with research 
foi lier books. She 
N’isited London every 
season, generally staying 
at 4, Hydti I’ark Place, 
with Mr. W. A. Mac- 
kiimoii, the father of her 
great friend, the Duchesse 
(le (iraniont, and of Lady 
Dundonald. Her two 
otluir most intimate 
friemds were Jane Porter 
and Georgina Stuart 
(Lady Buchanan). 

After the completion 
of "The Queens of 
England," "The Lives 
of the Queens of Scot- 
ia 11 d " commenced to 
appear in 1850. The new 
work was published by 
Blackwood, who treated 
th(5 authors in an honour- 
abl(^ and courteous 
manner tliroiighoiit. In Mary Queen of Scots, Agnes 
Strickland found her most congenial subject. ** The 
Bachelor Kings of England " appciared in i86r ; and 
Avlum Agnes Strickland was presented, by his request, to 
the youthful Prince of Wales »Edw'ard VII.) at a ball in 
Dublin, he assun^d lier, apropos of this book, that he did 
not intend io be one of tliem. She describes the Prince 
a> " a wry ])retty fellow, small in stature, but very well 
sliajH*d, and dignititd in appearanri*. though timid in 
manner. . . . He Mushed and w^as a little agitated while 
speaking with me." 

" The lives of the Tudor Princesses " an 1 " The Stuart 
Princesses " followed in t 868 and 1872. Agnes Strick- 
land w'as tlie author of other books such as " The Seven 
Bishops,*' i8()6 ; " Old Friends and New Acquaintances," 
i860 ; and " 1U)W Will it End ^ *' 1865. The last named 
was a novid for which l^cntley paid her £250, although 
it had beiMi commenc 'd far back in her girlhood. She 
had only nuidiocrc gifts as a talcj-teller and a graceful 
tnucli ill vorsi! : her real talents found expression as an 
historian, and as such she will l)c remembered. In 1870 
she received a ( ivil List pension of £100 a year in recog- 
nition ol her sei vic(js to literature, on the recommendation 
of Gladstone. 

In i86=> the old home at Keydon Hall was broken up 
owing to the death of Mrs. Strickland, and Agnes went 
to live at P.irk Lane Cottage, Southwold, a pleasant house 
adjoining the extensive common and not far from the sea. 
There her last years were spent. 



A^nes StricKland. 

From the portrait b} Cruikshank. 
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At first she was still able to visit London and the 
continent and her many friends ; but in 1872 she 
had a serious fall down some stairs from the clTects 
of which she never recovered. Some moiillis later 
a paralytic stroke affected lijr speecli and clouded 
her once brilliant intellect. Two years went by. 
She rallied at times and was able to walk out a 
little and visit her friends in Soutlwold. But her 
literary labours were over, and never again was she 
to take her place as the guest of honour at a London 
function or in some great country house. She bore her 


deprivations bravely and never complained at her 
changed and restricted existence. The days of celebrity 
were done, and after a period of terrible pain merciful 
death came on July 13th, 1874, when she had nearly 
completed her seventy-eighth year. She was buried in 
Southwold churchyard. 

Thus ended the long and useful life of Agnes Strickland. 
She was an able historian and a kind-hearted woman, 
beloved alike b}' the poor of her locality in Suffolk and by 
numerous friends in all ranks of society and the world of 
letters. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

APRIL, 1919. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) shotdd be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

"The Prize Page," The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Sqiian?, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice, — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1.— A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the b(‘.st 
original lyric. 

II. — X Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse ajiplicabh' to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quo^-ations of a 
humorous natur(\ 

III. — Prize of Three Nf:w Books is offered for the 

best welcome to Cricket in four liiu's of original 
verse. 

(The Prize of Thn;e New Books will b(^ offered 
next month for th(j best parable in not more 
than two luindred words di*aling with the 
objections to a League of Nations.) 

IV. — A Prize of Half a fiuiNEA is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one Inuidred words, 
of any n^ceiitly published book, ('oinpetilors 
should give the names of Authors and J^ub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — h copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to tlu* sendiT of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Comj>etitions. Th(‘ 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitt(‘d. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 

L— The Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Violet 
Walker, of it, Victoria Koad, Whitehaven, 
and Cyril G. Taylor, of Farr Hall, Heswall, 
Cheshire, for the following : 

THE DRYAD. 

On this high bank above the lane, 

I saw a dryad, in the spring ; 

The sun was shining after rain, 

The birds had all begun to sing, 

And at the turning of the way — 

The wood behind Tier leafing green 
I saw her face, sweet, strange, and gay. 

That no man else has ever seen. 


Her hands were clasped around her knees. 

Her chin upon hei knees was set ; 

Behind her were the budding trees, 

Her hair with April rain was wet. 

She heard niy step, she sprang aside, 

And fled into the woods again : — 

How can I seek a village bride 
Who saw the dryad in the lane ? 

VioLEi Walki f 


THE PHANTOM FIDDJ.ER. 

'* Dance— l>ant e ! ” cries the phantom fiddler, 
Dance to niy gliostly air ! 

My how travels fast in tlie dear dim past 
And the dancers wake to my lure at last, 

And laughter sounds on the stall ! 

Oh, I scrape, scrape, and the swift feet shape 
To the strains that I beg or borrow I 
For I fiddle the tunes of Yesterday, 

And I fiddle and hddle the guests away 
In the dream-dust house of To-morrow.'* 

*' Dance — Dance ! ** cries the phantom fiddler, 
'* Dance— and the four sweet strings 
That bend with a will to my brave bow still 
Shall .sing to the heart with tlie old-time thriU 
When lovers were queens and kings 1 
Oh, I scrape, scrape, and the hours escape 
To a rhythm that laughs at sorrow 1 ^ 

For [ fiddle the tunes of Yesterday. 

And I fiddle and fiddle the guests away 
In the dream-dust house of To-morrow.** 

** Dance — Dance 1 ** cries the phantom fiddler, 
" Dance to my fiddle-dc-dee ! 

Till the light feet trip and the fond lips sip 
Of the honey that dwells in the years that slip 
From the prison of memory ! 

Oh, 1 scrape, scrape, and many a jape 
From the revel of youth I borrow 1 
For I fiddle the tunes of Yesterday, 

And I fiddle and fiddle the guests away 
In the dream-dust house of To-morrow.** 
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" Dance— Dance ! cries the phantom fuldler, 

'* Dance ... for the night grows old. 

And carriages wait at the dawn-dark gate 
And a spectral hoof beats late — late - late. 

On the high road crisp and cold ! 

Soon I must drape with my long black' cape 
The fiddle that laughs at sorrow. 

And bind with a ribbon of Yesterday. 

From the hair ot a bride of Yesterday, 

The ghostly airs that I play, play. play. 

In the dream-dust house of To-moriow." 

Cyril G. Taylor. 


\W also seh^ct for j^rinting : 

SHKLL SHOCK. 

They left the life their youth had known. 
They plumbed the soundless depths of Hell, 
For all the world had hope alone 
In men that fought .and men th.it fell. 

The car of triumph onward roll'; 

And now, O God in City's guise. 

Take 'fhou remembrance from their souls, 
Take Thou the N'ision from their eyes ! 

The veils were rent, the pillars tell. 

We saw the gloom and fear and p.iiu. 

The men wc loved went down to Hell 
And rose to tread the earth again. 


Beside the living men that knew 
There stands a gruesome shadow yet. 
They would forget their glory too. 

If only, God. tliev might forget 1 


Kemembering still, svithoul rcleasi^ 

From horror haunting heart and brr.in, 

Can they believe in joy and peace ? 

Can we build up the world ag.iin ? 

(Mary Warner, 34, Grosvenor Ciardeii'^, S.W .1.) 


TO (A WANDER EICS SON(. ) 


Eternal hills beyond man s farthest reach. 

Silent and vast, mysterious and cold ; 

And sun-scorched plains, and endless treks that fold 
And melt into the mist ; hyena's screech. 

The lion’s roar, and sob of wounded bird ; 

Blue wood-smoke's curl against tlie waning light , 
The qiiiv'ring palm that whispers io ihe night : - 
These have 1 known, and felt, and seen, and heard. 
And even loved — but often do I long 
For half-forgotten things, for quiet fields. 
Rose-haunted lanes, the glory Autumn yields. 

Old faces, and thy once sweet, wondrous song ! 


(Malcolm Heniphrcy, B.E.F., East Africa.) 

• 

We socially commend the lyrics s(;nt by G. Laurence 
Groom (Palmer’s Green, N.). John van Druten (Gerraid s 
Cross), L. Nugent (Sowerby Bridge), A. M. t hnstie 
(London. N.W.). Ivan Adair (Dublin), (■.aptam A. N. B- 
Papillon (Bangalore), Enid D. Wright (( helstM S.\\ .). 
Laurence Tarr (B.E.F., France) . J osephine Allan (Knares 
borough), Barbara Storey ^Truro), K. llowurd (Kingston 
Hill). A. D. Somerville (Edmonton, N.), ‘‘Darien (Lut- 
terworth), George B. Birtt (Mitcham), Ethel E.Mannin 
(Wimbledon. S.W,), M. E. Morris (Torquay), Margaret 
Ormiston (London. S.W.). Anna M. K«r (MiisselbimglO. 
Derezinska (Paris), A. P. Fonesca (Karaehi). B^I 
Carter (Earl’s Court. S.W.). R. Scott Frayn (.rasang- 
ton), Elsie KendaU (Askrigg). Henry Raxter (I^aphcm). 

L. Freeman (Wolverhampton), Ma^ E. Sted 
ton), Alice Doris Moorhouse (Birmingham), E. L. Leitii 
(Ventnor), Thomas Edmund Kinna (p^ahanistown. South 
Africa). Ethel Mulvany (Dublin), Gordon llctcher 


(Erdington), Leslie John Richards (Jarrow-on-Tyne), 
J. R. Wilmot (Birkenhead), E. Beechey (Bristol), 
Eleanor Preston (Bedford), Kathleen Walton (Marlow), 
Elaine M. ('atlcy (Twickenham), F. M. Fletclier (High- 
bury), Marie R. Ross (Bristol), Constance Goodwin 
(Clapham ('ommon, S.W.) .Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), 

D. G. C. (Toronto), Joyce Frideswide Powell (Liverpool), 
Margaret Brooking (Gloucester), Sydney Berry (Elm- 
ham), Beatrice Skiltoii (Forest Gate, E.), Pri^illa 
((’clbridge), Gladys Bcneficild (Bishop’s .Stortford), Wilma 
Buckley (St. Clears), W^ilfrcd W. Kershaw (Southport), 
Margiinit M. Tomson (Luton), D. E. Sennitt (Harlcsden, 
N.W.), Lillian ('Iiapman (Chcilsca, S.W.), M. Hayward 
Potter (Taunton), J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), 

E. J. W. Haliday (M(;rton Park, S.W'.), Robert W. 
Fenton (Birstall) Mary ('.. Mair (Bristol), M. Smyth 
(Bournemouth), Phyllis Green (London, W.), M. E. 
Kennedy (Dublin), Dorothy M. Barter Snow (West 
Mailing), R. S. Baker (Dudley), Miss Bachcldcr (Auk- 
land), E. M. Gittens (Strawberry Hill), Violet C, Adlard 
(Balham, S.WM Evelina Ida San Garde (Accrington), 

M. K. (Caine), E. Roberts (Lower Tottenh.am, N.), Irene 
Arliiigliam Davies (t'rickIiowt:ll), (t. W^oledge (Leeds), 
Enid Blyton (Bockcnliam), Kathleen Laurie (Wimbledon 
Park. S.W’.), Kcv. Edwin C. Lansdown (Eastbourne), 
E. M. H. Haiington (Folkestone)^ Kathleen Moreison 
(Glasgow), Winifre d Edith Dinunock (East Putney, S.W.) , 
Netta Pollock (Glasgow), Pcrcival Ilalc Coke (Harrogate), 
David Collins Wren (Whitehaven). Lieutenant R. P. 
Connell (Portsladt'), John A. Bellchambers (Highgatc Hill, 

N. ), Harold Matthews (Worcester), Annie Simpson (Aber- 
fcldy), G. F. Joy (Lee-on-tbe-Solent), Freda J. Philips 
(London, K.), liilly Garliepie (Bristol), Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), Nina M. Cook (Barnsley), Doreen Dillon 
Lee, S.E.), A. G. 'I'liomas (Bangor), Blanche Melville 
I’eirsc (London, S.W.), !•:. Mayo (Coventry), Margery 
Symons (London, S.W.), Kev. I'rank J. Pow(!ll (Livct- 
pbol), |oIin '1 . N'ield (Dewsbury). Eileen Carfrae (l,ondon, 
S.W.), Enuik 11. Elgie (Bayswater. W’.), Lorna Keeling 
Collard (SoiiKU'set), Georgts Savill (Brockley, S.W\). 

IT.— The Prizk of CI ai.f a ( Iuinf-a for the best quotation 
is awarded to Kathleen E. Douglas, of Ranger’s 
Lodge, Milford, Salisbuiy, W'ilts, for the 
following : 

THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. Hy I-konard Merrick. 
(lIcKldiT (S: Stoughton.) 

*' ' Tipping the wink ' to him was heathen Greek.'* 

Krais, Stan::as oh Charles A. Jirown» 

We also select for printing : 

MORNINti JOY. Hy Racjikl S. Macnamara. 

(Jliiist A' Hlaikett ) 

“ Oh, bed ! oh, bed ! delicious bed ! " 

T. Hoon, A/f.ss KilniaHsegu {Her Dream). 
(W. Crampton. I’miston Lane, Stratford, Lancs.) 

THK TUNNl’.L. Rv Dorothy M. Richardson. 
(Duckworth.) 

“ Says bhe. * Don’t hitch .so dose to me.’ ” 

C, B. Wade, Shy and Simple. 

(Kev. Edwin ('. Lansdown, Hartlield Road, East- 
bourne.) 

MIDAS AND SON. By Stephen McKenna. 
(Methuen.) 

“ We ’»Tve got 'old of the needful." 

Rhdyard Kipling, " M . /." 

((Geoffrey H. Wells, 14, Essicli Street, Koath Park, 

Cardiff.) 

in. 1 his I’rize is divided and Two ]k>oks awarded to 
(L F. A. Salmon, of Tregoney, Lannoweth 
Road, Penzance, and Two Books to Isabel 
Maver. of 5 , Goolidge Road, Folkestone, for 
the following : 

EPITAPH ON WAR BREAD. 

Gione, but ne’er to " rise ’’ again, 

Since the nations now decree, 

After all the stress and strain, 

War-" fare " never more shall be. 

G. F. A. Salmon. 
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Reader I put no flour on my mould ; on my grave gaily 
tread. 

I wish less crusty I had been, and had been better bread. 

1 trust 1 shall not rise again (I little rose before). 
So^Reader I pass, and pray that you may never knead 
me more. 

IsAUEL Mavjir. 

From the very large number of n^jilics received we select 
for special commendation the. twentj' by Lieutenant C. H. 
Rolfe (Finchley), Mrs. J. O. Arnold (Sheffield), Captain 
A. R. Wiggins (Newcastle), E. Raven-Hart (Harleston), 
Joyce F. Powell (Liverpool), K. A. Finn (Surbiton), B. 
Noel Saxelby (Manchester), Captain James R. Young 
(N.Z.E.F., Germany), \'era Stuart Staff (Crouch End). 
Alice Wise (Leicester), " Boomerang*' (Edinburgh), Rev. 
Frank J. Powell (Liverpool), Frank R. Cooke (L<^yton- 
stone), E. J. Corke (Halifax), C. Smart (Swansea), Irene 
Wintle (Newport, I.O.W.). E. D. Burrin (Liverpool), 
C. M. Kidw('n (Wallasey), ('onstanre D. Porter (W'oola* 
combe), M. M. I^riestlcy (Malvern). 

I y. — The Prize (ie Half a Guinea for the best review in 
not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Miss M. Smyth, of “ Pirbright,” West Cliff, 
Bournemouth, for the following : 

OLIVE OF SVLCOTF-. By W. Riley. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mr. Riley retains a happy knack of looking on the 
healthy side of things. In “ Olive of Sylcote ** environ- 
ment and character have in common a grand simplicity. 
We feel on an intimate footing with Nidderdale and its 
inhabitants, so sure is the author’s touch in portraying the 
details of human lives as they are affected by and lived 
on the great moors. There is nothing stereotyped about 
John, the hero, or Nathan Downes ; they are vividly 
and cleverly described, as are the simple village people 
with their kindness and philosophy. A tonic, this, to the 
jaded novel reader. 


We also select for printing : 

GERMAN DAYS. By A Poush Girl. (John Murray.) 

Here is an interesting description of middle-class life 
and education in Germany twelve years ago. The wiitei 
deals with the everyday experiences of the men, women 
and children, their customs, habits and education, Posen 
and Berlin being the centres of observation. The preva- 
lence of militarism, the unequal standing of the sexes, 
the hardship^ of school life and the incongruities of the 
general administration, are all analysed and discussed. 
A truly astonishing revelation, and one marvels how 
honourable, and supposedly well-informed Englishmen, 
could ever have upheld, as an example to their own country, 
such a system of tyranny and suppression. 

(Frederick Willmer, “ Rose Lea/* Mayhill, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man.) 

FERNANDO. By John Ayscough. (John Lane.) 

As the writer states, this " is only a Preface — a preface 
to a book never to be written." He draws the curtain 
for us and we are privileged to look upon a particularly 
beautiful home life — though he wonders whether strangers 
will like it. And as we read we realise that we arc privi- 
leged, following the story of a boy whose gentle loyalty 
to an ideal leads him, in sure conviction, on the threshold 
of manhood, to the haven where he would be. 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, The Blind School, St. David’s 
Hill, Exeter.) 

We select for special commendation the fouiteeii 
reviews by W. Curran R<',edy (Forest (Vate), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Manchester), (L Ralton Barnard (Leeds), 
B. E. Todd (Doncaster), Gerald McMichael (Birming^ 
ham), Isabelle (iriffin (W'olverliarnpton), M. Tombs 
Horton (Knutsford), \V. Saunders (Edinburgh), Frivate 
R. C. Bodker (Streatham), T.. Nugent (Sowerby Bridge) , 
D. Hare (Bath), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), Helen 
Bruce (Boscombe), Harold Downs (Bath). 

V.~ The Prize of One Year's Suhscripiion to The 
Bookman is awarded to Annie Simpson, of 
('roit-a-Chein, Abi‘rleldv, P(*.rthshirc. 


A BURNS MYSTERY SOLVED. 

By Davidson Cook, P'.S.A.Scot. 


I N nearly every modern edition of Burns's Poems 
there appears a piece entitled Elegy on Stella.** 
It was firet introduced into the Burns fold in Macmillan’s 
two volume Golden Treasury edition of 1865, the editor 
of which, Alexander Smith the poet, found the poem 
in Burns's handwriting, in a Common-place Book of 
the Bard's, which had been aciquired by the publishers. 
This relic, known as the ICdinburgh Common-place 
Book, to distinguish it from an earlier one which was 
privately printed in 1872, was published in extenso 
in MacmiUan^s Magazine, vols. 39 40 (1879). The 
manuscript is now in the Alloway Cottage Collection, 
having been purchased for £363 in 1897. 

In transcribing the Elegy, Bums -who is supposed by 
Smith, on what grounds we know not, to have presented 
the manuscript volume to Mrs. Dunlop- -did not claim 
authorship, but introduced it thus : 

'* The following poem is the work of some hapless 
unknown son of the Muses, who deserved a better fate. 
There is a great deal of the ' voice of Cona ' in his solitary 
mournful notes, and had the sentiments been clothed 
in ShMistone’s language, they would have been no discredit 
even to that elegant poet." 

William Jack, who edited the Common-place Book 


for Macmillan* s Magazine, in the course of a lengthy 
annotation of the Elegy, says : 

** Alexander Smith is of the opinion that the poem is 
not by Burns. Pace tanti viri, 1 think it is. . . . Burns 
was perpetually writing Elegy. Nothing is more certain 
than that all through all his early life, he felt himself to 
be .some hapless, unknown Son of the Muse.s, and that the 
* voice of Cona,’ the music of Ossian, full of the melancholy 
wail of the western waves, was often in his ears. As for 
the disclaimer of the authorship, Burns had previously 
tried that innocent mystification, like thousands of bashful 
authors before and since his day. . . . The much loved 
Stella of the poet is no doubt his Highland Mary, and 
Jean Armour, the mother of his children, still very dear 
to a heart for which one love was seldom sufficient, is 
the Vanessa of the dim background." 

Mr. Jack further opined that the friend who was in 
Bums's thoughts when be wrote the elegy/* was 
probably Richard Brown (mentioned in the famous 
letter to Dr, Moore) whose sea perils, and the tender 
tragedy of poor Highland Mary, were probably both 
reflected in these mournful verses, which he ventured 
to think " no man but Bums then living could have 
written.*' 

In a letter from Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, dated July 8th, 
1^89, an epistle not to be found in any edition of the 
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Poet’s Works, but included in the " Robert Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop Correspondence ” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1898), he once more transcribed the Elegy, introducing it 
in this fashion : 

** I some time jigo met with the following Mlegy in MS., 
for I suppose it was never printed, and as I think it has 
many touches of the true tender, I shall make no apology 
for sending it you : perhaps you have not seen it. 

[Here he transcribes the poem reproduced in facsimile 

below.] 

I have marked the passages that strike me most. 1 like 
to do so in every book I read. . . 
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To !&«>.- .'ill oil 1 aik^o grave. 


Facsimile of page from 
TAe Scots Magaj^ine 

containin;; thi* poim copleil b> Burns i.to iln mI»ovc I ittn. 


The ordinary incidited editions of Burns include this 
piece without comment, Iccaving it to br assumed that it 
is as authentic as “ Tam o' Shantcr.” Editors generally, 
beginning with its sponsor, have looked upon it as 
doubtful. Smith says, “ Still, the Elegy, so far at least 
as the editor is aware, exists no where else." In Henley 
and Henderson’s Centenary Edition it is classed among 
the Improbables ** and the editors say there is ni> 
earthly reason for attributing the thing to Burns. 
William Wallace, who edited the Burns-Dunlop ( orre- 
spondence, speaks of the poet’s description of the origin 
of the Elegy on Stella as " mystifying." 


The mystery seemed incapable of solution and, in 
spite of editorial doubts, there was the lurking idea 
that, after all. Burns might have composed the poem, 
for in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated December 17th, 
1788, after transcribing his famous " Auld Lang Syne," 
he followed with these similarly mystifying words : 
" Light be the turf on the breast of the Heaven-inspired 
poet who composed this glorious fragment 1 " Those 
familiar with the letters of Burns will recall other 
somewdiat similar instances. 

.\ssiiming, however, that Burns was not repeating 
the "unknown poet" subterfuge in regard to the 
Stell.'j Elegy, and that his two explanations, 
|B||B|n in addition to being consistent, were also 
correct, the fact that he supposed " it was 
Pjf' never printed" was not calculated to 
tiicoiirage research. And yet, with a faith 
begotten of some kind of literary second- 
IB?**'- ^Igbt, 1 started, beginning with Volume I, 
piiijJ searching through a set of The Scots 

Magazine, which T recently added to my 
5?SI» ' tool-books," full of the idea of finding 

bis mysterious Elegy on Stella. And at 
last 1 found it. Here, on page 156 of 
jjjjjjit* Volume XX \I., March, 1769, f^rinted when 
lUtrns was u hoy of ten, was the identical 
55 iw* l)()i’m, signed “ (iallovidianus." Thus one 

toS*»i«r more piece reckoned of doubtful authenticity 
is consigned with absolute certainty to the 
Burns ApucrypVia, there to keep company 
liUTii* with many otlier spurious poems, such as the 
" Jj’ncs on the Destruction of the Woods at 
Drumlanrig," which Mr. J. C 4 Ewing, in the 
fcJT r - ;\nniud Burns ( hronich* for J 9 J Q, conclusively 

t proves wc re written by 1 Icnry Mackenzie, 

^ 4*: . . author of '* Tin* Man of I'eeling." 

t “ ("iallovidianus " was a frequent con- 

I ^ tributor of poeiiis to ihe Scots Magazine, 

’ L-'"’ between the years 1766 and 1772. Jii th^ 

I " foriiKT volume (p. (>55) his first contribu- 
, ; ,4 tion, an “ Ode to ('ontentment,’* is preiaced 

i ’ ‘ wnth a Udter which shows that he was a 

I ' 

f t.<. ‘ University man, though of wliich scat of 

j learning he was a gictdiiate there is no sure 

' indication— probably Edinburgh. 

I Stella figun^s in his s< cond poem (February, 

] ^7^7, p. 95), an IJegy. in which the hope- 

less lover despfindently begins, " Then we 

;e from must part," and bciroaiis her 

•' father’s rising wrath ; 

And friends, who threaten with averted eyes,’,. 

In lordly ranks, denouncing instant death." 
Evidently Stella was of gentle birth — possibly even 
noble- while the poet, though a University man, was 
('T linrnble parentage, for in the same Elegy he says : 

*' No sounding titles told my humble name, 

No ray of .birth illum’d my native night ; 

Unseen T stood, a candidate for fame, 

And, un.supported, struggled into light." 

In another Elegy ^August, 1767, p. 435) Gallovidianus 
opens with the lines ; 

" Oh I how unhappy is my fate ! 

Since I was horn with luckless stars ; 

Beneath fell Saturn's sullen hate. 

Or the pale glance of fiery Mars." 


IfHarfMir* SV*.. PuMfr T ibrar^ 
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In the issue of February, 1768 (p. 97), still another 
Elegy appears, pitched on the same minor key, and 
beginning, " Witness yc guardians of the rending heart." 
In this piece the miserable poet advises Stella in this 
manner : 

Stoop, then, my fair 1 debase tliy towering mind ; 

For Heav’n that gave thee feeling, gave thee ore ; 

Yield that to this ; let pomp to pomp be join'd, 

Accept a lord, and think of me no more/' 

It would seem that Stella loved the poet, and must 
have avowed that she preferred him to the lord, for 
in the same old magazine (December, p. 652) Gal- 
lovidianus describes the tragic outcome in a poem 
headed like the otluTS, “ Elegy." It opens : 

" While yet my thoughts are black as blackest night. 
When no kind radiance cheers the gloom forlorn, 

J3nt heaven falls heavy on the straiten'd sight. 

And lowriiig ckiuds and sweeping ghosts are born ; 

* * * * 

" Here let me pause and breathe and think at large. 

On all the crowding liorrors of my state ; 

Resume my pencil, fearless to surcharge, 

Hy Fancy's strokes, the picture of my fate. 

" Where is my Stella now ? — that genejous maid. 

Of late who bless'd my soul with ho])cs so fair ; 

Where now are all our glorious prospects lied, 

Before this swift succession of despair ? 

" Ah ! she is moaning o'er this scene of wo, 

With hands uplifted, and with streaming eyes ; 

In silent pomp the sister’s sorrows flow 

Or pierce the air with long- lamenting cries ! 

“ How shall I look up to that injur'd face. 

Where truest love and softest passion stood ! 

Oh I how renew the lover’s dear embrace. 

In arms still dripping with her brother’s blood." 

Proceeding, the luckless Son of tlie Muses, explaining, 
says : 

" Thy haughty brother brav'd me to the field/' 

adding, 

‘ For, Stella ! know, thy lover dares proclaim 
A high-born heart, a foot that will not fly/' 

Then, after dc.scribing the " vile upbraidings" of the 
brother, and calling Heavim to witness " what arts of 
peace" he try’d, he goes on, " But vain all arts, when 
human fury raves,” and ]nctures the culmination of the 
tragedy in this stanza : 

" With brandish’d point that lighten'd’at my eyes. 

He urg’d the brctast which all his peace implor'd ; 

Nor shunned his fate, nor heard my warning cries. 

But rush'd, delirious, on my shrinking sword." 

Full of despair, Gallovidianus asks ” all-conscious 
Heaven " to " make Stella happy " : 

" That flood of woe which swells her noble heart. 

Repel that gloom which clouds her white.st liour ; 

May she sustain, unbrokc, this hardest part. 

And smile, serene, when all these storms are o’er." 

But the tragic death of her brother killed by her lover 
and the consequent irretrievable shipwreck of their 
love, must have broken her tender heart, for 
" His much-lov’d Stella died " 

and the next Elegy of the series is the one admired by, 
and generally attributed to. Bums. Though it has been 


so termed, the poem in question is not strictly speaking 
an " Elegy on Stella" at all, for she is not "the ever 
dear inhabitant below " to whom the first fifteen verses 
are devoted, the poet’s greater grief o’erflowing all, 
with the transition to Stella — "Like thee, cut oil in early 
youth " — in the last five stanzas only. 

However, in The Scots Magazine for January, 1770 
(P- 36), there is an Elegy on Stella —the first of the series 
graced with a descriptive title, which is " The Death 
of Stella." In the opening stanzas the poet reproaches 
himself for being alive, then he gives wing to his Muse 
in these plaintive numbers : 

" Oh she is gone for whom the vuliant strove ! 

For whom the Graces pour’d their choicest store 1 

For whom the Muse her fairest garlands wove ! 

My friend, my lovely Stella is no more ! 

* • * « « 

" We were two lovers ! — join'd by woiKProus ties, 

One will, one mutual soul we seem’d to share ; 

Not music's sounds in sweeter concord rise. 

And every tliought was unisonal there. 

* * Hi 

" For us the world no pause of quiet had known, 

We came not, Kings ! to trouble your repose ; 

« * « 41 « 

" We only ask'd, in life's iiimolic’d .shade, 

Retir’d from noise, to pass our mutual days ; 

For l*ri(lc's high scenes to tread the private glade. 
Unseen by envy, and unknown to praise.'’ 

In the previous Elegy, Gallovidianus speaks of " her 
noble family," and another possible clue to identification 
—unless Stella and all the rest are creatures of the poet’s 
fancy— is found in this same po(‘m, where continuing 
he adjures her father thus : 

" Come, haughty*Baron ! bending from thy stale, 

O'ei youth, o'er love, and beauty, lowly laid ; 

Revolve the lot of man, the turns of fate, 

Ancl view the ruins which tliy pride has made. 

* « He * * 

" What now avail the long trac'd rolls of fame. 

Thy various titles, and thy shining store. 

With all the pomp wliich lifts thy sounding name ? 
Thy son and lovely daughter me no more." 

Still addressing Stella’s father, the poet says, " Let 
us not raise the voice of vulgar wo," 

" hut fix'd and silent as the Jaws of fate 

Just to our grief, and to our purpose brave, 

Let us, with hearts devoid of hostile hate, 

At one dread moment, meet on Stella’s grave. 

" On that green spot where my lov'd mistress lies, 

The bloomitig lover, and the hoary sire, 

To one just fate, with rival vengeance, rise, 

And omher ashes gloriously expire." 

As far as The Scots Magazine reveals, the Muse of 
Gallovidianus is silent till November, 1770 (p. 615), 
which number has ah "Elegy on the death of a very pro- 
mising young gentleman." There follows an entirely 
blank year — the first since Gallovidianus became a 
contributor. What seems to be his last effort, an 
" Elegy on the death of a beautiful young lady/’ is 
found in the issue for February, 1772 (p. 94). Probably 
the poet died soon after that date, and was, in the 
words of his own desire : 

" Laid obscurely in the grave.’* 
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But when her splendid birth 1 knew, 
Ye Gods I how much I strove 
The guilty passion to subdue, 

And screen my heart from love.” 


Who Gallovidianus was remains a mystery^ as does 
the identity of Stella, her haughty brother and her 
father, the Count. If a set of the magazine survives 
in the original covers some additional clues might be 
found. Even the British Museum set lacks the covers 
which, as they were frequently used for "Answers 
to Correspondents " and touched on contributions 
received and to appear, arc of real importance to the 
seeker. 

In the March Number, 1778 (p. 158), there is a 
song, "By the late Sam Cox., Esq." which seems to 
lend colour to the possibility that he was the man, 
for it begins : 

" When Stella's charms first met my eye, 

Whilst yet unknown her name, 

A fault'ring tongue and tell-tale sigh 
My passion did proidaim : 


Against this must be put the fact, obligingly com- 
municated by the librarian of Edinburgh University, 
that Sam Cox was not a graduate of that, nor as far 
as he can learn, of any other Scots University. 

Anyhow the Burns mystery is solved at last, and 
surely it is not too much to hope that in the rich literary 
archives of Edinburgh there may be found sufficient 
data to establish the identity of Gallovidianus and his 
Stella, thus enabling us, even at this late day, to cheat 
the Tide of Oblivion, which, in the words of that 
" hapless unknown Son of the Muses," would'* 

”... whelm 
The Poet and tlu* Song.” 


Dew 3Booh8. 


THE AMERICAN LEAD.* 

Our propagandists in the United States tell iis that the 
pro-British people there are at plains to impress upon us 
that we must not talk of the Americans as Anglo-Saxons. 
They wish to be regarded as a new race with special quali- 
ties of their own, resulting from the admixture of all that 
is best in the many nations tliat Jiave contributed to the 
stock that we ouglit now to call .simply American. Ad- 
mitting this, the fact remains that whatever the biological 
stock, it has been brought up on Anglo-Saxon models : its 
language, institutions and laws are Anglo-Saxon : it is 
impossible to get .aw^ay from the fact that America has 
set in Anglo-Saxon moulds. It is for this reason fliat it is 
so important for the British to keep a watchful eye on 
whatever developments are taking place in America. Pro- 
gress has been more rapid on the other side of the Atlantic 
than at home, so we have the advantage of seeing a little 
in advance how certain tendencies are likely to develop. 
America is continually making experiments, of which we, 
if we are wise, will make full use. No doubt the con- 
ditions on the two sides of the Atlantic are very diflcrent, 
and it is not denied that the American stock is far from 
identical with our own, but there is community enough 
to make it well worth our while to consider carefully books 
like the two now before us. 

It is Theodore Roosevelt who says : ” Professor Farrand 
has written a very unusual book. . . . Such as has not 
hitherto appeared, dealing with American history.” One 
wonders what the ex- President had specially in mind. In 
all probability he was thinking of the lack of bias in the 
treatment but Biitish readers will not regard this as so 
unusual, since in the school-books on this side. American 
history has usually been presented in a very fair way. In- 
deed, some of our school-books were practically pro- 
American in all that concerned the War of Independence. 
This is not so wonderful after all, since that war was 
merely one of the series of revolts against tyranny by 
which our present freedom has been attained. Professor 
Farrand brings this out prominently in his treatment, by 
showing how the spirit of revolt was transferred to other 
fields, and was kept up in relation to the various forms of 
government in America itself. 

One of the marked features of the book is the skill with 
which facts and generalisations are correlated. Enough 
of graphic detail is introduced to maintain the dramatic 

• ” The Development of the United States. ” By Max Farrand. 

108. 6 <L not. (Jack.)—** America at School and at Work/' By 
H. B. Gray. 55. net. (Nisbet.) 


interest without obscuring the wide, outlook nec essary to 
understand the development £is a whole. 'I'he general- 
isations on the other hand arc illuminating, and are suffi- 
ciently supported by relevant facts. The ordinary British 
reader who knows American history only in the most 
general way will find enough material to enable him to 
follow the argument with intelligence, while if he happens 
to have a really good knowledge of the historical facts he 
will be gratified by finding in the text many new ways of 
interpreting well-known facts The disappearance of the 
frontier is worked for all that it is worth, but I’rofessor 
Farrand ends by convincing us that he is right. I am not 
so sure about his distinction between the love of money 
for its own sake, and for the sake of the success tliat it 
marks, nor is his gilding of materialism quite satisfactory. 
It is curious to find ourselves marked off from l-’uropeans, 
but it is worth noting that an American historian writes : 
” the primary interest of ICnglislimen, as w'cll as of Euro- 
peans.** 

Professor h'arrand makes it abundantly clear that he 
appreciates ” the ideal, so charactciistically American, of 
better educational facilities available to all,” and makes 
a capital case ior its fundamental character by his fre- 
quent references to ” the republican education which re- 
gards all the children as equals.” The demand of the 
workmen, in 1839 at the meeting at Philadelphia, for 
absolute equality of educational facilities gets its right 
place in Professor Farrand’s work, and receives striking 
illustration in Gray*s presentation. 

This smaller book takes up specifically the educational 
aspects of American development, and emphasises the 
demand of the people for practical applications. Dr. Gray 
can be very technical, as in his contrast between the 
Ettinger plan and the Gary system, but speaking generally 
he is eminently untechnical and clear. H^e realises the 
enormous possibilities in the General Education Board 
of New York, with its backing of $35,000,000 and its bias 
against the ” old learning.” But he is optimistic about 
the future, and reads into the ” Opportunity School ”|^of 
Denver a promise that will fill ,with dismay many of our 
educational people who used to 'speak contemptuously of 
” education d la carte,** and who will no doubt now add 
” education while you wait " ; for in that wonderful 
school " a large number of men and women attend even- 
ing classes in one of more special subjects in order to be* 
more efficient the next day.” Dr. Gray is very successful 
in getting at the really significant facts, and rightly lays 
great stress on the possibilities of the Corporation Schools 
and on the system of co^operatiott between the workshops 
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and the higher schools, with a special emphasis on that new 
group of officials, the co-ordinators." 

These two books have a closer connection than would 
at first sight appear. Dr. Gray gives the facts as they 
are at the moment. Trofessor Farrand explains how they 
came to be so. Many of us have derived a certain con- 
solation throughout the war by comparing it with the 
Civil War in America, and we have been cheered by the 
way in which the parallel has been maintained by the end 
of the great struggle. Professor Farrand s description of 
the period of reconstruction after the Civil Wjir is full of 
interest and instruction at the present moment. Neitlicr 
of these books can be neglected without loss. 

Jt)iiN Adams. 


ANOTHER SHEAF.^ 

Sacred Work *' is the title that Mr. Galsworthy has 
given to the first essay in liis new " Sheaf ” — an e.ssay deal- 
ing with the duty we owe to tlje returned soldier. And 
“ Sacred Work," interpreted in another sense, might be 
inscribed over each of tlie twelve papers that form this 
collection of moralisings on the dilficuHies and dangeis, 
th(5 sorrows and hopes, of a war-shattered world. For 
there is what ono miglit almost call a sanctify of sincerity 
permeating every page of this volume. Mr Galswoithy 
was always the champion of cv^cry good cau.se ; he was 
always among those 

'*wh(i know no rest 

J^cciiiisc the world's wound aches so in tlieii bteast" ; 

and he was always ready to fight every dragon that lav in 
tlie path of human progress. Put, while most men allow 
tli(‘ keen edge of their sympatlu(\s to lie blunted by the 
passing vears, time seems only to have quickened Mr. 
Galsworthy’s fine sensitiveness and his passion for the 
social and moral salvation of mankind ; and tlirougli no 
work that he has given us do these qualities move more 
like a hot breath of living tire than through the present 
volume. 

It is this fire that gives distinction to a book not other- 
wise remarkable. Mr. Galsworthy's })le.as, and his sug- 
gested reforms for the shiiping of a better world, are not 
original. Others have dtunanded justice for ffie returned 
and scarred warrior ; others Iiave cliainpioiied the f.eague 
of Nations ; others have jireaclied a simplification cjf life ; 
others have insisted that the chief hope — the only hope — 
tor the future of our own country lies in an escape from 
the present insensate industrialism, and in a return to the 
Land. Dut Mr. Galswosiihy's service to these ide.ds is not, 
as is too commonly the case with rpfornic»rs, a mere lip 
service. It is a service of the heart and of the head, 
trained to work in perfect harmony — that harmony which 
is so rarely found among men, and the lack of which is 
responsible for so much of the world's suffering and error. 
.Mr. Galsworthy is terribly in earnest ; and .so it is that his 
ideas, familiar as they are in themselves, yet strike the 
mind of the reader in a frosh and deeply moving way. 
Indeed, no one could well lay down this book without being 
impressed with a more vivid realisation of perils ahead, or 
'without feelipg aroused in him a now and high sense of 
duty. The coming years, if they arc to carry us at all 
nearer to the Commonwealth of our dreams, will demand 
oven greater sacrifices than the war has entailed, 'the 
real war is only just beginning, and Mr. Galsworthy refuses 
to cry Peace, Peace, when there is no peace. Ihus, he 
should be avoided by those who pay tlicir prophets to 
prophesy smooth things. He oilers no solace for fools, 
nor any consolation tor the muddle-headed or the vaguely 
pious. His book is a challenge to the reader — a challenge 
uncompromisingly stem, albeit so tender and warm-hearted 
“—to cleanse his vision, to shake the dust of apathy from 
his shoes, to grasp his sword, and not to cease from mental 

• " Another Sheaf." By John Galsworthy. 6s. net. (Heino- 
tnann.) 
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strife iinlil tlu; world has Ix'en made safe for democracy, 
and dcmociacy saf(‘ for the w^orld. 

Gf the two Galsworthy partners, it will be seen that Mr. 
(ialsworthy the moralist has the larger share in tlie new 
volume; but .Mr. ( hilsworthy the iirtist is not altogether 
a sleeping partner. Tlie author s ■ Impressions of Krance," 
whore he was recently cngagcfl for a tmu^ in hospital work, 
abound in those vivid little porlrails ami lamlscapes which 
he can draw so well with a few strokes of the pen ; while 
in the long fantasy ot th(^ year 1017, with which the book 
closes, art ami mor.ils attain a union tliat is rare in its 
happiness. Altogeth(*r, " \nolher Sheaf" is worthy of 
Its lineage, and confirms one anew in the opinion that, alike 
in art and in inoi.ils. Mr. (Galsworthy's work is among tlie 
sanest and most humanising infliieiiees of the day. 

Giluert Thomas. 


SOME MODERN POETS.* 

l am not sure that Miss hhiid iJagnold does not draw 
Ih'tter than .she write*;. I’here is a splendid vigour about 
tlie full-riggeil galleons -if they are galleons —which scud 
with bellying sails across the covers (black on blue) of her 
comely pamphlet of verso ; and the little drawings which 
interrupt her amusing foreword or apnlonia are witty and 
dainty. Put she writes well ti)o, and is at her best in the 
poem which she has clioscn for her title-piece : 

" I Wiis .1 S.1.1I01 .-..olinj* on .swcfl so.is, 

Ii.ntinij lu -.iugiiig birds and luimmmg bees. . . . 
l^ut now I sail no inoif before the breeze. 

You were a pirate, met me on the .sea, 

You .spoke with life behind you, suddenly : 

You stepped M])on mv '*hip and spoke to me. 

And while you look my hand and kissed my lips 
You sank my ships ! You sank my sailing ships I " 

Nothing that follows has quite the same immediately 
haunting quality, but the whole book is full of distinction 
of thought and charm of expression ; so that one hopes 

• •* The Sailing Ships." By Enid Bagnuld. qs. net (Heme- 
mann.1—" Margaret Postgate's Poems." ss. net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) — " Wheeh: : A Third Cycle." Edited by Edith Sit- 
well. 4s. 6d. net. (Blackwell.) 
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there is nothing in the threat conveyed in the aforemen- 
tioned preface that Miss Bagnold's hist book of verse is 
to be her last. 

On the other hand when Miss Margaret Postgate writes : 

" Because 1 an^ happ)y» 

You vill get no set songs out of me/' 

one can wish her, without reserve, a future of unbroken 
happiness. There is pro tti ness here and there in her 
writing, and when she is being flippant, rather in the 
manner of Ezra l^ound, she is not unamusing. But her 
verses lack distinction, whetlier they bo of love or of the 
war, her tone about which is one of resentment against 
certain hypothetical “ cax>lains in high places ’* who were 
responsible for it : one wonders by the way whether she 
realises that even those who do not share her point of view 
are Ciapable of feeling the pity of the waste of life and 
youth. 

The annual called " Wheels '' has reached its third issue. 
Mr. Arnold James is, 1 fancy, a new member of the com- 
pany portrayed on the end-papers by Don Alvaro de Guevara 
(who also cunlribuics two translations from the Spanish) 
astride their pegasi and clad in what one presumes to l>e 
their singing, or cycling, robes. (Mr. Laurence Atkinson's 
cover-design, by the way, 1 give up ; is it an aeroplane or 
a parson ?) Otherwise, the contributors are the same as 
to the earlier volumes, and they display much the same 
characteristics. Miss Iris Tree still subjects her soul to 
an anxious scrutiny, some of which might with advantage 
be transferred to the laws of grammar. Mr. Aldous Hux- 
loy s poems, except one whicli is in French, are in prose, 
very reminiscent of the French symbolists. 'J'hose who 
remember “ The Burning Wheel ” will regret this change 
of medium and hope that it is only temporary. Mr. Sherard 
Vines is sentimentally satirical, though in “A Song for 
Grocers ” he plays the part of a Herrick of modern com- 
merce : 

Heaven bl^ss grocers' shops wherein 
Raisins are with lawny skin, 

Murrey wine, and green liqueurs. 

Curious spice in canisters. 

Honest hail , and mother tea. ..." 

and so on for a page and a half. 'I'lie catalogue poem is 
very much in vogue ; perhaps the fashion was set by 
Rupert Brooke's " Great I-over." 

As for the rest of the contributors to " Wheels," Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell, with his fauns, is picturesque liut not ver) 
remarkable, and Miss Elizabeth Sitwell bases an esoteric 
pliilosophy on the sensations of the switchback and the 
merry-go-round and expresses it in verse which at any 
rate runs easily and has a sort of shop-window attractive- 
ness : 

" In the huge and glassy room 
Pantaloon with his tail feather 
Spangled like the weal her, 
i^anaclied, too, wnih many a pUmxc — 

Watched the monkey Fanlreluchc 
Shivering in his gilded ruche 
Fawn upon the ))iano keys — 
h'lutter till they answer back 
Tlirough the scale of centuries 
Difference between white and black." 

There is internal evidence that Mi.ss Sitwell considers her 
method of writing poetry the literary equivalent of cubism 
in painting. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has undoubtedly better claims 
to consideration than of liis collaborators, at any rate 
on the evidence here prcsenled. His verse is sometimes 
obscure or far-fetched, but ho has a very considerable 
power of capturing and conveying an impression and in no 
small degree the art of making phrases wliich are so telling 
as to seem inevitable : " Grass like a parrot’s wing " ; 
" the snub-nosed honey-bees " : 

" Silence, the cape of Death, lies heavy 
Round the bare shoulders of the hills." 

a 

But for the complete inevitable poem one searches in vain 
through the pages of '* Wheels." 

Francis Bickley. 


A GREAT HUMORIST.* ^ 

It is hard to understand the blindness of the readmg 
public to genius at any time, but it is peculiarly inexplicable 
when that genius manifests its art in the comic vein, 
for humour i.s at once the rarest and most sought after 
gift vouchsafed to man. 

H. H. Munro has been quietly producing masterpieces 
ill cameo for twenty years, but none save the most devoted 
adherents of the Bysitander, the Westminster Gazette and 
the Mofning Post seem to remember his work. Now tlial 
he is dead he may achieve recognition, for his posthumous 
book, " Toys of Peace," has been most successfully 
" boomed " and there is talk of a definitive edition appear- 
ing shortly. He was, it must be admitted, eclectic in his 
taste and made no more bid for popularity than he did for 
a " cu.shy " job in the war. In tlic one ca.se he killed his 
chances of making a fortune or a reputation as a wit, in the 
second ho was killed himself in France as a non-com- 
missioned officer at an age when most men weie content 
to win the war at homo. 

" Toys of Peace " is not his best work thoiigli it is 
quite characteristic. Only once or twic e docs he indulge 
in those scintillating verbal felit.it ies which so delighted 
iis in " Reginald," bizarre twists of phraseology like 
" we live in a scries of ru.shcs— like the infant Mo.scs," 
" the cook was a gotxl cook as cooks go ; and as t ooks go 
slic went " : or " There are occasions when J^t'ginald i*' 
caviare to tlic Colonel " : his sense ot ‘<inulc is not quite 
so prodigal although it contains this one gem : " Nt»wa 
days the Salvation .Army are spruce and jaunty anti 
flamboyantly decora tivt‘, like a gtTaniiim l)t*d with religious 
conviclitms." 

For the best of his paradoxes, liis Wildc-like epigrams, 
and hisO. llenry-like climaxes we have to go back to " The 
Chronicles of C'lovLs " and " Beasts and Super-beasts." 

But in the short story which gives its title to the book 
wc sec " Saki " once more master in a realm which he shanks 
with a very few ; Kenneth ('irahamt^, luic J’arker, Barrii* 
— an<l who else ? Munro’s undei standing of children 
can only be explained bv the fact that he was in m;uiy 
ways a child himself : liis sketches betray a har.shness, a 
Jove of practical jokes, a craze for animals of the most 
exotic breeds, a lack of mellow geniality that hint very 
strongly at the child in the man. Manhood ha.s but 
placed in his hands a perfect sense, of irony and withheld 
all other adult trails. 

In " Toys ot Peace ’’ wc are shown parents of pacific 
tendencies endeavouring to divert their children’s taste 
from the lust of war to thi* excitements of peace by pre- 
senting them with toy ploughs in the place of gun.s, toy 
city councillors instead of toy soldiers, models of Mrs. 
Hemans, J. S. Mill and Herschel instead of famous Generals, 
and models of the Manchester branch of the Y.W.C.A. in 
the place of forts, with the result that .shortly afterwards : 

" Peeping in through the doorway Harvey observed that the 
municipal dustbin had been pierced with holes to accommodate 
the muzzles of imaginary cannon. J. S. Mill had been dipped in 
red ink, and apparently stood for Marshal Saxo. 

" Louis orders his troops to surround the Y.W.C.A. and seize 
the lot of ’em : ^ Once back at the Louvre and the girls aro 
mine,* he exclaims. Wo must use Mrs. Hemans again for one 
of the girls : she says ' Never,' and stabs Marshal Saxe to 
the heart. ' , 

* Ho bleeds dreadfully,' exclaimed Bertie, splashing red ink 
liberally over the facade of the Association building." 

Not even Henry James could have taken quite such 
pains to select names for his so exactly fitting characters : 
what sort of a name would you choose for an amiable young 
man without initiative who searches for a wife who won’t 
make " tinkling " conversation over the tea-cups only to 
find, of course, that every woman does ? How does 
James Cushat-Piinklcy fit ? Or Crispina IJmberlcigh for 
a martinet, or Octavian Ruttle for a keeper of chickens, 
Alethia Debchance for a girl of Jane Austenish upbringing, 
or Mark Mellowkent for a certain type of novelist ? 

• " Toys of Peace." By H, H. Munro (** Said "). 71 . net 
(John Lane.) 
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Tiiere is a pedantic precision about all “ Saki’s " work that 
reminds me of the acting of Gladys Ffolliot and Ada King ; 
almost alone among actresses as these two are in the 
art of knowing how to gain effect by restraint, so is ** Saki ** 
almost alone among humorists in the art of slow careful 
enunciation as of a schoolmaster prtiving a proposition 
in geometiy. 

There is a goat in my bedroom,’* observed the bishop. 

Really." I said, " another survivor ? I thought all the 
other goats were done for." 

" This ymrlicular goat is quite done for," he said, ” it is being 
devoured by a leopard at the present moment. 'J'hat is why 1 
left the room ; some animals resent being watched while they 
are eating." 

In " The Mappined Life " we get for the first time n(*ar 
to the sc'ciet of a genius who did not unlock his heart. 
Here at last, behind the child, the buffoon, the Siitirist, the 
eclectic, the aristticrat, the elegant man of the world, we 
can trace the features of one who discovered that the only 
way to make life bearable was to laugh at it : "this world 
of routine " he would seem to be .saying " is deadly : keep 
alive your irresponsdilc side; turn soni(‘t.saiiIls physitally 
and mentally cut capers, and kiv'p your eyes on the gro- 
tesque : in that alone lies .salvation : once you get into 
your groove you might as well be dead." 

With this definite mission in life be aims lus barlis 
at foolish humanity straying jutiably from th(‘ yiallis \vh<*n‘ 
real happiness is possible. Mereditli would have acclaimed 
him as a. true master ot the CDinic : posterity will acknow- 
ledge him as one of our gieat writers : only bis coiiPmu- 
poraries ignored Idm and theii ajiathy will not be to the 
crtulit of their critical ability. 

S f*. |{. .Mais. 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR.* 

l*jofes.sor (t. F .\icolai, whose advent in jus escape by 
acjroplane frcmi Germany to J leiiiii.iik w.is one of Die 
lighter dramatic cipisoles of the wai, ujolc lii‘> pacilist 
polemic during lus imprisonment in the fortress of 
Graudenz. OpjioscMl all his life to iiiilitai ism, lie has 
traversed his subject with Teutonic thoroughness, sonie- 
time.s with IVuitonic: jiondcrosit y, and has drawn uj) a 
most damning indictment against war showing th.it it 
has no riglit and reasonable place in the nonn.il bk»Iogical 
evolution of the human race. 

A work of such compiehensive scope whicli discusses war 
not only in its biological, but also in its soc iological, ethical 
and philo.sophkal relations, cannot be mksjiiately critkiscsl, 
or suinmarisc^cl, in a brief review, and we luu.st be content 
with a very geucial indication of its charactei . 

The erndition of the book is almost aggressive ; from 
cover to cover it is crammed with learning. Vet it is 
more than one of those laboriou'^ly h'ariieil c’ompilations 
ill which the 'rciitoii rcjoicc^s : for it is evidently inspin^d 
by fervid person.il fecjlings and convictions, and it is, to 
a large extent, founded on personal re.sean h and observu" 
tion. There is sentiment in the author's sriciite, and 
love in his learning ; and lie has the cour.igc to think and 
to observe for himself, and oven those*, who do not agree* 
with his conclusions will appreciate* his gLodwill, liis courage, 
and his honesty. 

As an instance of his own original observations, we may 
cite his statement, that he found, on investigation, scarcelx' 
a single person of eminence who was procreated in war time, 
or whose father was a retui ued soldier. It is r.ilh('r curious, 
however, that he does not comment, in this connection, on 
the increase in number of male cliildren bom in w'ar time. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is ('hapter IF. — 
" War and the Struggle for l.ifc." The title! of the chapter 
is trite, yet Professor Nicolai’s treatment of the subject is 
brilliant and illuminating, fti this chapter the author 
points out that the struggle for e.Kistencc, and for “ a 

• “ The Biology of War." Jiy Professoi (;. I*'. Nicolai. 21s. net. 

(Dent.) 


place in the sun " need not be so cruel and fratricidal, 
since there is " a place ip the sun," and enough to eat, for a 
million times as many men as there arc at present in the 
world. As is beginning to be realiseil to-day, not destruc- 
tion but production is the remedy for over-population. 
What we have to learn is howr to obtain and utilise the 
enormous amounts of energy still unutilised, and that is 
what science is ever teaching the world, .\griculture and 
machinery, which have played such a large part in this 
war, might by themselves prevent war altogether. 

Take agriculture : 

“ WIhto.is (mlIi sciu.ite mvlrc of ground could iiccniumodate 
440 lbs of living substance, in reality it .suj>port.s only about 
<»*4 qrrn <»f hum in siib.st.in<,e (tluit is, only nf what 

IS possible), TO qrms. of animal siil>staucc (that is. only 
of whal IS ]inssible), 1,000 qrms. ol ]»l.inl substance (that is, 
only “f wli.il IS possible^" 



Dr. G. F. Nicolai. 

I'roiii "Tin.- 13it)loj;y fji Wai ” (Ornt). 


Still moic illuminating is the following table from page 49 : 


“ Poimlalion, in round numbers, wim h the earth eould support 
at ilifferent periods ; 

Barbara pcrioiL . . . . . . 100,000,000 

* , (present .. .. 1,500.000,000 

/ grarian penot ^ 20,000,000,000 

Period of full utilisation ol eiieigv 3.000.000,000,000,000." 


Take inachiiicry. Even at presi‘nl, about eight times as 
much labour is being done by coal as by human arms, 
and there is enough energy in Niagara alone to do a third 
of all liiiTTiiin labour, ^’et, there is 110 end to the possi 
bilitics of machinery in the future; and IVofessor Nicolai 
declares : " a mactiiiinry victttrv is the ouly fyossible victory 
ivhich Man ran still leui I'}- Jay.'* 

We wonder, however, that IVofessor Nicolai forgot to 
iiieutiori the prodigious energy of the atom which we have 
still to learn to utilise. When Sir J. J. Thomson and his 
co-workers have* taught us liow to do this, every man will 
have thousands of horse-power at his disposal. 

As we have said, Profes.sor Nicolai discusses war from 
many other sides, and the following titles of some of 
the chaptejs will give an idea ot his comprehensive out- 
look — " Selection by Means of War " ; " J low War is being 
Metamorphosed " ; " The Different Species of Patriotism " ; 
"Unjustifiable Jingoism"; "The Justification for a 
National Sentiment of Individuality " ; " The War as an 
Organism " ; " War and Poetry " ; " War and Religion." 
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Professor Nicolai is unsparli^ in his attacks on Prussian 
militarism, on the pen-and:ink fury of the German journal- 
ists, and on the lies employed by the war party to provoke 
and perpetuate hatred. Such public condemnation of his 
own nation may seem unpatriotic, but surely a wise and 
true patriot not only loves what is good, but hates what 
is evil in his fatherland ; and no one can read the author's 
chapters on patriotism without perceiving that his views 
on the question are sound and sane. 

J^erhaps the chief faults of the book are that it somewhat 
lacks unity and that its style is rather heavy. 

The book was founded on material collected for lectures 
and it reads better as a series of lectures than as a con- 
nected book. Kach chapter points the same moral and 
drives home the same lesson, that war is a blunder and a 
crime ; and the effect is cumulative and suminative ; but 
tlie liaison between the (.hapters is not always apparent, 
nor are they always mutually exclu.sive. But this is not a 
great fault, and the other fault we have mentioned' -the 
heaviness of the style— is not unfrequently mitigated by 
brilliant phrases almo.st Gallic in their trenchant precision. 
Thus : 

*' StriiRgk* IS everywhere ■ it is only the methods of carrying 
it on which vary. The fox’s way of struggling with the hare 
is to cat it up : the hare’s way of struggling with the deer is 
to eat up her food. 

" The eater has really far less to do with regulating the 
numbers of the eaten t laii vice versa.” 

Professor Nicolai surely forgets the moon and the tides 
when, on page 45, he declares that “ without the sun this 
earth would be a body ever in repose - the repose of death ” ; 
and it is strange to friid him believing in the transmission 
of acquired characters, and stating that ancestral wars, ami 
cannibalism, and other past experiences have left in- 
delible traces on the human soul.” 

The book is full of interest and iii.spiiation, and is per- 
haps the most important woik on the biology and sociology 
0/ war that has yet appeared from the pen of an anti- 
militarist. 

Kon\t.d Campbell Macfie. 


THE LAST POEMS OF EDWARD 
THOMAS.* 

The Last Poems of Edward Thomas deepen the im- 
pression made by the volume publi.shcd in the year of his 
death. Things that in the earlier book were sharp and 
vivid are made the sharper and more vivid, lights at first 
sudden and brilliant arc the more sudden and brilliant, 
by the additional poems now issued. There is nothing 
new to say, but everything to say over again with clearer 
conviction and less need of expressing it. Much has been 
written concerning the acuteness of his observation, the 
knowledge that gave understanding to his ol)servation and 
the English spirit that moves in many of the best of the 
poems ; and nothing has been said in excess. To the 
present writer it seems that there is one aspect of the new 
volume which calls for notice beyond that given to it in 
the first volume — the singularly absorbed and unconscious 
presentation of the poet's own mind. He is to be read 
in his poetry as nowhere else — not in his prose, not in 
his friends’ affectionate remembrance of him. Imaginative 
literature, and the art of poetry more than any other art, ' 
is of no significance if it fails to preserve and communicate 
as a living image— not as a cold photograph but as a 
breathing substance — the personality of the artist. That 
personality can be communicated indirectly through 
the character of others, as with Dostoieffsky, or through 
the character of a landscape, as with Thomas Hardy ; or 
directly and without any such medium, as in these poems 
of Edward Thomas. Few poets have made so free and 
candid a revelation of their minds. He seldom speaks 
dramatically, and is at no pains to raise an illusion of 
representative speech. He is not a mouthpiece, but a 

* **Last Poems.** 'fiy Edward Thomas. 4s. 6d. net. 
/Selwyn & Blount.) 


man speaking with his own voices and speaking of natural 
objects, of English things, of common sights and sounds, 
but with most passion of his own desires, despairs, loves, 
blindnesses, self-torturings, his own mental nights and 
flashing days. But there is no sense of egotism or of 
monotony, because he identifies so completely the thing 
seen with the mind that sees and gives you, when you read 
his own vision of the external world, clear, brief glimpses 
into that not less mingled, minute world which was himself. 
Hence there arc poems which you will say are characteris- 
tically Edward Thomas’s, and scenes in poems e^'.^entTally 
his scenes ; ju.st as there are thoughts which are wholly 
his own thoughts. Tic is singular without making any 
effort to be singular ; his poems attract because they are 
written for the ease and activity of his own changing spirit, 
and without a thought ol how it strikes a contemporary. 
Hence their style is sometimes a little Jibnormal, their 
rhythm a little abrupt and uncertain ; he uses inversion 
at times a little carelessly, or is too sudden in his transitions. 
Seldom is he other than clear, clear with a chill, silver 
(lawn-light : for his purpose in wt. ting is to make clearer 
what IS dark to him, to give a body to tJie bodiless thought, 
to express and so to cure the fret ot time, self and 
circumstance. 

Isolated in spirit he cries : 

** And now an ash grove far from those hills can bring 
The same, tranquillity in which 1 wander a ghost 
With a ghostly ghulnoss, as if 1 heard a girl sing 

** The song of the .\sh Grove soft as love uncrossed. 

And th(‘n 111 a crowd or in distaiux* it were lost 
Ihit the mommt unveiled something unwilling to die 
And I had what iiio.st I desired, without search or desert or 
co.st ” 

And when he hcjars an unknown bird : 

*' . . . T cannot tell 
If truly newer anything but fair 
The days wen* when he sang, as now they se«‘m. 

This surely I know, that 1 who listened then, 

IIap])y som ‘times, sometimes suff(*ring 
\ h(‘avy bo Iv and a heavy heart. 

Now .straightway, if T think of it, become 
Light as that bitd wandering beyond my shore.** 

So brightness springs from perplexity. He has forgotten 
many dear tilings, but remembers one tiling---” an empty 
tliinglcss name ” : 

“ Because Spring after Spring 
Some thrushes learn to say it as they sing .... 

Over and ov<*r again, a pure thrush word.” 

Ait IT a riiglit of frost, in the freshness ot an early morning: 
” I could sit 

And think I had made the loveliness of prime, 
Breathed its life into it and were its lord, 

And no mind lived save this 'twixt clouds and rime. 

. . . But the end fell like a bell.*' 

The isolation and the stillness are resumed at the end of 
every poem. Pure ecstacy in this poet is rare, though 
secure, but he ri.ses serenely to it here : 

” Though I am like a river 
At fall of evening wliile it seems that never 
Has the sun lighted it or warmed it, while 
Cross breezes cut the surface to a file. 

This heart, some fraction of me, happily 
Floats through the window even now to a tree 
Down in the misting, dim-lit, quiet vale, 

Not like a 'pewit th;it returns to wail ^ 

For something it has lost, but like a dove 
That slants unswerving to its home and love. 

There 1 find my rest, and through the dusk air 
Flics what yet lives in me. Beauty is there.** 

Sometimes the expre.ssion becomes painful in its intimacy : 
the words are so quiet, the things so piercing. There are 
no apostrophes, no generalities, no formalities. When 
you turn from these personal things you will find the 
purest of natural beauty caught in its movement and 
vivacity, or in its rest as in ” The Wasp Trap ** with the 
round music of : 

" Nothing on earth, 

And in the heaven no star. 

For pure brightness is worth 
More than that jar. 
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** For wasps meant, now 
A star — long may it swing 
From the dead apple-bough, 

So glistening.'* 

In such poems as this he is dis- 
engaged from Ills passions and 
questions. The smells of digging and 
burning ; a barn and its starlings- 
its thatch now dung for the grass ; 
periwinkle crawling *' with flowers in 
its hair into the wood " ; the air that 
“ triumphs with its two voices ol 
wind and rain ” ; the aspens along 
the road of his own home : the roads 
that he knew' and loved : llnches, 
grasses, wecids — the whole vitality of 
earth and sen.si; is his and is his theme. 

And then in a few other p<jcms he is 
identified not merely w'ith the lile ol 
the fields and woods but wdth those 
who breathe this earthly air with him, 
“ though 1 meet but stranger’s eyes ’ ; 

“Never again, perha])S. alter 
shall 

I see these homely streets, these* ( Iniu h 
windows alight, 

Not a min or worn in or rhiM .uiinng 
them all : 

But it is All J'ricnds’ Nighl. a tmveller's 
good-night.'’ 

Tt is a traveller’s good-night that 
Jk; bids us in these poems. 

John Frekman 
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Dante and his Book. 

m Doiiu'niro Mi Miclirliiio, 

I.iiL*r.tliii<-.'’ i tiitcM Sainp" m (C.iiiibriflg(.' Uiiivcrbity Press). 
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SIR JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER * 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, O.M., C.C.S.I., came ol an 
old and distinguished family which has long been associated 
with Exeter. In the sixteenth century John Hooker was 
a tamous Exeter man. He was the first CliamU-rlaiii of 
the city ; he was the author of a work, still preserved in 
the city archives, on the antiqnities ol I'.xcter ; he wii.s 
the founder, under a charter from Queen Mary, of the lirst 
'■ Guild of Merchant Adventurers” ; he was the kinsman 
ol John Oxenliam, Drake's comrade, and was the first 
Englishman to sail on the Pacific ; he was an a<l venturer 
with Sir Peter Carew into Ireland where he became a 
member of the Irish Parliament in 15OH ; and, above all, 
he was the uncle and patron of Richard, the ■ Judicious ” 
Hooker, Whose educational expenses he paid lor. Tlie 
modern Hooker family traces its origin from Valentine 
Hooker, son of the Vicar of Caerhaye in Cornwall. A 
descendant of his, Joseph, seventh in line from Jolin 
the famous Chamberlain, set up in busine.ss m Norwich 111 
the late eighteenth century. He inarned Lydia Vincent, 
and so brought into the Hooker tamily that strain of arti.slic 
talent that was part of the heritage of Ins grand.son, Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, Lydia Vincent was the cousin ol George 
Vincent who, one ol the lights of the Norwich Sc.liool, had 
Studied with J. S. Cotraan and with J. H. Crotne under 
" (did Crome.” In 17S5 was bom to Joseph and Lydia 
Hooker their son William Jackson Hooker wlio, tliough 
eclipsed by the fame of his son. was hinifjglf .111 ai complished 
botanist 'By his marriage with Maria T urncr, daughter 
of Dawson Turner, the elder Hooker introduced into his 
son’s stock yet more exre len*- bhxid ; lor Itawsou 1 urner s 
mother was Elizabeth Cotman, and Dawson I* urncr himself, 
who was educated at i’embroke College. Cambridge, and 
like Grote, Bagehot and Lubbock, was a banker with 
literary. artisUc and scientific tastes, was a Fellow of the 
1 inn*itn Socicty, of thc Socjcty of Antiquaries and of the 


fal Society. ^ . 

(lilUam Jackson Hooker, who inherited a property from 
ilative, lost a good deal of money in running a brewery. 


• •• The Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton 
G.CS.I.” By Leonard Huxley. » vols. 30s. 
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and .substMpmntly tnnicil his knowledge of plants to account 
by biieoining Prolessor oJ Holany at Cilasgow University. 
Joseph Hooker wa^ accordingly educated at the local High 
School and University, and brought up Iroin liis cliildhood 
among plants soon became an ardent student of botany. 
IIow in i.Sp William Hooker came up to London to take 
up the position of Director of Kew (lardcns, how in the 
forties Joseph Dalton, in the capacity of surgeon and 
naturalist, accoinpaiiicd Captain Poss on his Antarctic 
expedition, how in the sixties he went to India with Lord 
Jialhousie, the Ciovcrnor-Cieneral, and penetrated into 
Tibet, and how he obtained on these two journeys the 
specimens required lor lus two great papers, the “ Kssay on 
the Flora of the Aiitaictic ’ and the ' Kssay on thc Vege- 
tation of India,’ readers miLst discover for themselves from 
thc pages ot Mr. Leonard Huxley’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Sir Joseph Dalton.” What must, however, be pointed 
out IS that both the? Antarctic and the India exj^editions 
were significant as thc .starting points only of Joseph 
Hooker's researches. What tliey procured him was merely 
thc materia! lor liis investigations, wliich could only be 
carried to a succcsslul i.ssuc by years of patient labour in 
thc laboratory. ' The fame ol Joseph Hooker as a philo- 
.soplucal biologist ’ (says Professor F. U. Bowyer) ” rests on 
his two masterly essays. But neither of these was a mere 
inspiration ol the moment. They were the outcome of 
arduous journeys to observe and to collect and subsequently 
of carelul analysis of thc specimens and the facts.” The 
dates of publication bear this out. The '* Essay on the 
Antarctic Flora ” appeared about twenty years alter the 
completion ol voyage. The “ Essay on the Vegetation of 
India ” was not published till more than half a century 
after Hooker first set foot in India. Of Josej^h Hooker’s 
oflicial honours, ot lus succession to his father’s position 
at Kew Gardens, of lus Presidency of the Royal Society, of 
his elevation to the Grand Cross of the Star of India, ol his 
accession m the evening of his life to the Order of Merit, 
of the countless lionours conferred on him by foreign govern- 
ments and societies, on all these points we lack space to 
dilate. Nor can we dwell on the invaluable assistance 
which Hooker rendered to Darwin on the botanical side 
during hfteeu of the twenty years in which the materials 
for " The Origin of Species ” were being amassed. We may 
state, however, that soon after the death of Hooker he was 
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selected by the Japanese as ” one of the twenty-nine heroes 
of the world that modern times have produced ; and we 
may claim for him that having in his ** Flora Tasmaniae " 
maintained the mutability of species, and based his opinion, 
as Darwin stated, on '‘his own self-thought," he may 
justly be regarded as the protagonist among botanists of 
the doctrine of Evolution. 

There is much more in these two delightful volumes than 
we can convey any hint of ; particularly are they rich in the 
tale of Hooket's staunch friendships with those fixed stars 
of science, Darwin, I -yell, and Huxley. But we have said 
enough, we hope, to commend them to all those who would 
make the acquaintance of that rarity, a great man of science 
devoid of sectionalism and rancour and equipped with a 
charming personality. 


A DISPENSER OF BALSAMS.^ 

In this collection of her latest war poems, supplemented 
by others of less tragical and " topical " interest, Mrs. 
Hinkson again shows herself the practised physician of a 
mind diseased. Those who want a skilled diagnosis of tlie 
disease must look elsewhere : there is hcie no attempt at 
analysis of the world’s war fever, nor any suggestion for 
its prevention or cure. The dispensary, not the laboratory, 
is this healer's province : and within it she has few ecp'als. 
Her balsams are of sovereign efficacy, and the herbs from 
which they are distilled have the fragrance which onl}^ the 
Muses* gardens can produce tor the world's refreshing. 

The various sections of the book give a clear index of 
its scope and aim, in its separate parts as in Ibc coherenl 
whole built up irom them. " ^Ivrrh and Amaranth," in 
commemorating the sacrifice of the heroic dead, touches 
it with something of the liglit of then immortality; nor 
forgets that other sacrifice of those who return from the 
horrors of a living death, with its scars on face and heart 
alike, even where both soul and body have escaped intact. 
" Love-I.ies-Bleeding, with Woundwort" — how eloquent is 
the title, of both the pang and the relief : Tlic " Pcansit-s ’* 
arc dream-flowers, h^avy with the dew of dreams : thoughts 
or rather fancies (they lie too lightly lor genuine thouglit’s 
austerities and pc plexitienl of the girl's world unforgotten 
by the woman, of the mother’s who gives Jier daughter in 
marriage ; of house and garden, wind and colour and 
sunset light; of Daik Kosalecn, and of the last siicncc 
where even the "Song of Going" is gone. And the 
" J-adders tii Heaven ' are such as this Muse climbs with 
accustomed ease, by the rungs revealed only in the light 
seen from within and rellectefl from above. 

Something of war- weariness ■ -that cloud wliirh brooded 
so heavily over the world till November’s burst of sunshine 
dispelled it — has touched these poems ; something depriv- 
ing them of the enchanting spontaneity ol th ■ " Flower of 
Youth" volume, though the lender and gallant spirit of 
the singer is seen uncrusbed, and in all essentials unchanged. 
The fa.scinating irregularities ol the verse are heie too: 
those syncopated notes which often aclxievc a charm 
beyond the skill of players in faultless tempo, though here 
and there a stricter discipline would be welcome. But 
what really matters is that here, as in the former war 
books, IS the touch incomparable for healing ; the tender 
hand laying wound-wort and heartsease on the scars of ail 
the world. Here, for example, is availing comfort for the 
mothers of the untimely dead : 

“ . . . The wise lads, the dear lads, the pathway's d^'wy green 
b'or the little Knights of Paradise of eighteen and nineteen ; 
They run the road to Heaven, they are singing as they go, 

And the blood of th'^^ir sacrifice has washed them white as 
snow. 

•* The young mothers’ darlingvS, ah, who would bid them stay ? 
The short road tf) Heaven’s a green and pleasant way ; 

They rim singing and leaping, they will be in before 
The night darkens on tliem— and there's Cod at the door.” 

S. Gertrude Ford. 

• Herb o' Grace.” By Katharine Tynan. 38. 6d. net. 
(f^dgwick & Jackson ) 


• WHAT MEN LIVE BY * 

Mr. W. L, Gooige is plainly a T.atin in temperament. 
That is to say, he is not romantic or sentimental or fuzzy 
like the usual Englishman, but precise, lucid, and logical 
like the usual Frenchman. His present volume, a collec- 
tion of essays upon subjects of the day, deals with the 
matters that make people get hot in argument and demand 
academic impossibilities or enunciate obvious hypocrisies. 
But Mr. George’s Christian name (undisclosed) is certainly 
not Hotairio. He is neither excited nor extreme, and he 
disdains hypocrisy as decisively as liumbug He puts 
down in quiet and reasonable print, not the exaggerations 
we pretend to believe in, but the compromises we have to 
live by. 

It is good for us all to have wriiings of this calm and 
honest kind. No polity, no institution, no individual life 
exists wholesomely if there is an abyss between the theory 
and practice of conduct. 'I'hc nation that pretends to 
have both a representative constitution and a divinely- 
appointed monarch finds itself ultimately in the jiresent 
position of Germany. Honesty really is the best policy. 
If we habitually lie to ourselves, if we deliberately fill our 
minds with cant about the things that matter, wc are 
c.ommitling that dim and deadly sin against the spirit. 
Wc may pray or we may not pray ; wc cannot pray with 
our tongues in our cheeks. 

The future of the woild depends upon the extent to 
which wc can reconcile faith and conduct - that is to say, 
it depends upon oiir having principles l)y which wc can 
live, and living by the principles we have. Samuel Butler 
put the mattet with his usual inspired irreverence when he 
said (in elfect) that the whole difticult dntv of man consists 
in serving both C'lod and Mammon. Phe unpardonable sin 
is to pretend that the worship of Mammon is really the 
worship of (tOiI. 

Upon Nation.ility, Puritanism, Marriage, and the 
l^isition of Women, Mr. George di.scourses with the 
.sane lucidity that befits " such a being as man in such a 
world as the present." VVe shall not all agree with every- 
thing he say.s, but that is iinim]ioitant ; what ^\c have to 
do is to ascertain wliat wo think, and to agree with our- 
selves — much more dilllkult than to agree with our adver- 
saries. Mr. George's topics, it will be observed, arc the 
})ct siibiccts of the hot-air mci chants (Swift foresaw them, 
and called them the " Acolists ”), who.se existence depends 
u})Oii the extent to which they can fill the minds of their 
readers or auditors with the aggressive moral hypocrisy 
that is so fatal to principle and conduct in states and 
individuals alike. VVe may laugh at the stump orator ; 
we must beware of the stunt orator. To poison the 
mind wdth cant is as criminal as to poison the body with 
cancer. 

Mr. George strikes out some very quotable judgments, 
as when he remarks : " J'riie love says, not ' Will you be 
mine ? * but ' May I be yours ’ " And thus : " J^cople 
marry as casually as they learn to play golf, but they 
take more pains with golf." Often he provokes our ques- 
tion, and even our decided dis.scnt, but he never leaves 
us in doubt about his meaning and his tendency. Perhaps 
the most generally attractive of the papers is that called 
" The Gentlest Art " -the art of keeping in love, the art of 
making marriage a success. .Mr. George’s view's are far indeed 
from the usual Victorian-cum-Mbertian hypocrisies on the 
subject of marriage, and he is in.sistent upon liberal and 
easy terms of divorce ; but his theme, nevertheless, is 
expressible in a parody of a famous saying ; " Si U manage 
n'existait pas^ it fandrnit Vinventer” and he points out 
what in fact is simply unquestionable, namely, that marriage 
does really fill an elementary human need, and that no 
satisfactory substitute for it has ever been devised. 

The position is admirably .summed up in the old phrase 
from the Liturgy, that we take each other for better or 
worse. The task is to make the worse better and the 
better best. And it Is a task, in the sense that it is a 

• ” Eddies of the Day." By W. L. George. 68. net. (Cas- 
seH.) 
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CLMANISM AND ENERGY. 


It firing Your Mind Into Action 

In Business and Commercial Life — as, in fact, in every 
^ human activity — peiinanent success can 

rightly'^ those who i)ossess energy, and energy 

Perhaps more men and women have failed in life 
iroug 1 lack of energy and application than from any 
otner causes, and very frequently these failures have 
Dt^n the most disappointing and sadchuiing of all 
allures, the failures of men and women of brilliant 
mental ability. 

Lack of entirgy is one of the weaknesses which often 
seems to dog the footsteps of clever people. All through 
their lives their talents have proved their undoing. So 
quick are they at “ picking up" things that they are 
apt to be tempted to neglect that steady application 
and mental discipline which is so necessary for those 
who wish to succeed in any uiulerlaking. The fable 
of the hare ;ui(l the tortoise lias many a counterpart in 
contcmponiry life. IVojile are attracted by tlie intel- 
lectual brilliance of an individual, they trust Jiim, they 
give him opportunities — and then they arc disappoint ^•(i. 
He never quite " gets tliere." He is bored by routine 
He lets opportunity after oijportunity slq> by. He gets 
the reputation of being " unreliable." .And liiudly he 
is passed in tlii' race oi j)rogrcss by those who may not 
posse.ss his tahmts, but who have acquired that liabit 
of persistent energy which he lacks. 

TTIK PO\\'JCR-lU)(iSE UK E.NKICCiY. 

One of the most valuable features of l\‘lmanisiu to the 
men and women of the day is that, in addition to jiro- 
viding a c',oinplet<‘ cour.se of mental discijiJiiif* and train- 
ing, and besides " liringing out " just those qualities 
which are of the greatest use in every ITofession. Busi- 
ness, and Occupation, it actually develojis, and, in fac:t, 
generates that energy wliich luiables those wlu> possess 
it to put their other i acuities to the verv best possible use. 
To those who apply themselves ('onscientiously to the 
lessons of the TA:lman Course, Pclmanism is a veritable 
Power-House of liiiergy. .As a IVlman student writes 
in a letter quoted below, "it brings your mind into 
action at once," so tlial you nevtu*. through Jack of 
energy and alertness, let an opportunity sli]) b>'. It 
makes you, in fact, " a live wire " ; om; of those men 
and women who arc invalualile to any luisiness and in 
every position ; one of those who, practically speaking, 
are almost bound to succeed. 

"'I'he 'little grey book,’ which im})res.sed me very 
much," writes the .student referrcfl to, " Avas llie one 
which dealt with Human luungy. It brings your mind 
into action at once. ... It makt;s you feel ycni are of 
some use to every one. It makes you think for your- 
self. You cannot help being energetit . It makes your 
vvork come quite easy, and you take a great interest in 
your achievements. You feel that you must keep on 
working hard, for only by hard work and human energy i 
can success come your way. I am sure that, with , 
energy, your chaiactcr changes and your mental faculties ' 
improve. You begin to feel liappier, you like your 
work . . . and you jump at the cluincc of a more? 
responsible job coming your way. J am sure we all , 
have our definite aims and only humaii energy wdll helj> 
us to ca/ry them to the end." 

" AN ALf.-ROUND MENTAl. REXAlSSANt'K." j 

As the above letter implies, J\?lmanisin not only re- 
energises the mind but it develops other valuable quali- ' 
lies as well, all of which make for efficiency in man or 
woman. This is stated more definitely in a letter 
recently received from a Sergeant in the Army : i 

" I have experienced," he says, " an all-round mental j 
renaissance. 1 have learned the meaning of mental j 
efficiency ; I have come to appreciate its value ; I have .. 
been brought to realise the importance of a good meniory ; i 
I have been taught how to generate energy ; the efficiency j 
of my senses has been wonderfully improved— 1 ' observe ' , 

now where I merely ' saw ’ before ; my Will-Power has 
been greatly strengthened ; I have learned to think 
connectedly and to work methodic alW ; I have been shown 


At Once,” writes a Pelman Student. 

how to concentrate ; self-confidence and initiative have 
been develoj^ed ; and my imagination has been stimu- 
lated. Other benefits 1 have derived, but it is unncccs- 
.sary to proceed further — they are too numerous to 
enumerate htirt*. Still, 1 have to admit that they are 
all attributable to ' Pelman isni.' Mark you, I do not 
speak at random, my eulogy is bestowed advisedly, for 
my improvement is self-evident and unmistakable." 

He concludes with a reference to the " pleasure " he 
has experienc(;d in going Ihrougli the course and working 
out the papers, winch, he .says as many thousands have 
also said " are extraordinarily interesting." 

RAPID jm<o(;ress Slvt ured. 

' 'fhe result of developing tlic.se qualities is quickly seen 
' in the rapid ])rogrcss tlie Pelmanist makes in business 
and comnieriial life. Ills or her increased cfllciency 
attracts the notice of the management, and promotion 
with increasiMl remuneration follows 
I " Piior to being a Pelman student," writes a corre- 
spondent, " 1 wa1< bed with envy otJjers succeed where I 
I lailed, and I wislied I h.id lieeii born with the qualities 
to siirteed, as they had been 

" 'I hen I applieii IVIinan methods and in three months 
am well on tlie way to siitceed as they did." 

It IS a eoinmon lallacy to .suppo.s(‘, as this student 
suj)poscd, until I’elnuunsm disproved tin* idea, that the 
qualities which make* for sueii'ss in life are " born " in 
the minds of a few^ t'.Nceplionally favoured individuals 
and that otlieis do not possess them at all. Most people 
' pos.sess these quahtn‘s in some form, but in cases out 
of loo tliey an* not fh'v<!loped and are therefore made 
of little use. IA*lmamsm de\ clops these qualities to 
the highest po.ssibli* pr*iiit of ellicieney and brings out 
: Hie l>est that is m every one. And such is the value 
of T^elmanisin in business that many inqjortant firms 
have actually cnrolkd their entire staffs for a course of 
l*elman training, knowing that the cost of th fees — and 
tliesij fees are very model ate and well within the reach 
of every one would be repaid over and over again 
in the increased efticiency of their employees. And 
enipIoy<?rs find IVlmanisin equally as valuable to them- 
selve.s as to tlio.se they emplov. I'housands of workers 
ami hundrf*ds of leading Imsiness and profe.ssional men 
are iiow' practising IVlmanisin themselves and gaining 
great advantages from the com sc. 

DOUBMNf'. VOIJK E.ARXlNti POWER. 

A greatly ai)j)reciated feature is the personal interest 
the Pelman Instil iile takes in the welfare of its students. 
As the result of the advit.i? given by the Pelman instruc- 
tors, " I have," writes one, " obtained a position in a firm 
wdierc 1 always desired to go, and my salary has been 
inereased nearly 50 per cent." And many Pelmanists 
report income-increases of 100 per cent., 200 per cent., 
ami even f»oo per cent, as the result of the increased 
efficiency gained from l*elman-traiiiing. " It is the best 
invt?stment I have ever made," is a phrase repeatedly 
occurring in the letters received from delighted Pelman- 
ists And by this increasetl cUiciency not only is earn- 
ing-power doubled and trebled, but work is made easier 
so that belter wprk can be done in less time and with less 
fatigue. " I have been able to add two hours daily to 
my business working capacitv," writes a Pelman student, 
and ‘iiany rei>ort an even greater gain than this. 

Yet the Pelman Course itself is perfectly easy to under- 
stand and to follow. It involves very little expenditure 
either of time or of money, and it is as interesting to study 
as it ts remunerative to practise. Full particulars are 
given in** Mind and Memory " which will he sent you free 
on application, together with a reprint of " Truth's " latest 
Peport on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particu- 
lars showing how you can secure the Course complete at a 
reduced fee. You can apply by letter or post card to The 
Pelman Institute, 20 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.J, 

Overseas Addresses : — 46-48, Market Street, Mel- 
bourne: 15, Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, 
Durban. 
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permanent diitv. Too often we proceed as if marriage 
were the one human institution that need not be k^pt 
in repair. Jt is indubitably fxue that marriages, real 
marriages, are made in heaven ; but they have to be 
maintained on earth. 

The oddest paper in Mr. George’s volume, one that 
appears something of an intruder, is what seems to be an 
address to business men upon mental organisation. Though 
a little out of harmony with the others, it embodies some 
sound sagacity which everybody can profitably apply to 
daily life. Indeed, sage common sense is the note of 
the whole volume, which will supply sensible people with 
something to talk about and even more to think about. 

Geouge Sampson. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS/ 

It would be almost impossible to write uninterestingly 
on the subject Mr. Osborn has taken for " The New 
Elizabethans,” and he has handled it so ably, with such 
knowledge and sympathy, that it grows under his hand to 
one of the most poignantly interesting, as it will be one of the 
most valued, of the many books that have been occasioned 
by the war. In a scries of intimate biographies and character 
studies he tells the life history of twenty-five young men 
of high distinction or of promise who laid down their lives 
in France, Flanders or Gallipoli. Twenty- two of them 
served in our own armies ; one, Guy Drummond, was a 
Canadian poet ; two, Harry Butters and Alan Seeger, who 
is to America what Rupert Brooke is to England, were 
Americans. 

Some of these men — ^Harold Chapin, the dramatist, for 
instance, that brilliant critic, Dixon Scott, and ” Tom ” 
Kettle, the Irish barrister, professor, A1.P., poet and 
essayist — had achieved no small measure of renown before 
the war ; and before the war Hugh and John Charlton had 
done work in ornithology and nature study that seemed to 
mark them out as men who might one day prove co-heirs 
of fame with Richard Jefleries. Before the war, too, 
nearly all the poetry of Robert Sterling was written, but 
it was the war that ripened swiftly tlic literary gifts of 
Donald Hankey, brought a stronger, deeper note into the 
poems of Charles Hamilton Sorley, Richard Dennys and 
l^oel Hodgson, and inspired Julian Grenfell with his one 
great lyiic, ” Into Battle.” It is the men themselves, 
those lesser known as well as these, their vivid, gallant 
personalities, the stories of how the war touched them to 
fine issues, that hold your interest. Reading, you are 
moved to admiration, to praise, to regret, but not to pity 

-their heroism lifts them too high for that. None was 
more peace-loving than John Cliarlton, and tlie courage 
with which he died is characteristic of thenrall. He was 
.shot in the great attack on La Boiselle, and when he fell, 
says his orderly, who leaned over him and look his head 
upon his knee, ” I spoke to him three times, 1 got no 
answer, and then he just looked up at me, and put his hand 
down my face, and said, * Is that you, Joe ? ' which was 
the name he called me by, ' for God’s sake, sonny, push on,' 
and died at that.” 

Mr. Osborn rightly names them the new Elizabethans, 
for, as he says, ” they had the Elizabethan exuberance. 
They were as various and insatiate and adventurous in the 
art of living as were the old Elizabethans ” ; they had the 
Elizabethan love of countiy and ” instinct of brother- 
liness ” : and they were all scholars and sportsmen and 
poets — even if they did not write poetry, they had a con- 
viction that life ought to be lived poetically.” And they 
lived it so, and that splendour is about their memories. 

The volume is illustrated with thirty excellently repro- 
duced portraits and sketches. 

• ” The New Elizabethans.” By E. B. Osborn. Illustrated, 
net. (John Lane.) 


A BROKEN JOURNEY/ 

The sub-title is rather long, and would be better under- 
stood by the untravelled if it said ” Yellow River ” and 
“ lower reaches," but this volume may be quickly read 
sitting by the fire, redecting at every page, ” Thank good- 
ness, there is no kink in my character forcing me to undergo 
such discomfort.” To others it may pleasantly recall like 
but more enjoyable experiences, sliared by a sympathetic 
companion, attended by excellent servants and with no 
need of interpreters : also untroubled by that characteristic 
that seems to impel Mrs. Gaunt out of all modes of travel 
always to choose the most disagreeable Were a foreigner 
to insist on travelling through our Black Country, and by 
by-ways, and, let us say, mounted on a sorry donkey, she, 
if a woman, would probably meet various experiences ! 
Mrs. Gaunt met hers cheerfully, but was it quite wise 
to invite them ? She started riding a pack mule I but very 
soon found that was a mistake — for her ; took to a mule 
litter, and seems to have been lifted in and out. Where tJie 
traveller is not so very tall, and the mules are, that method 
has advantages. But in Siberia she describes herself as 
still lifted ! It is to be supposed she is not a woman of 
weight. Her book certainly is not heavy. She starts, it 
seems, to meet White Wolf, a brigand ravaging the counti y 
she decides to travel through ; but when she gets nearer 
turns precipitately, giving up that journey- certainly a 
very wise step. She first sees the Yellow River 1 But the 
Yellow River is on view in inucli nearer, more convenient 
places, even from the windows of trains, furnished with 
sleepers. 

After having put up wherever she could, in missionary 
houses and at their expense, she sets off to return home 
across Siberia, but — in a manner somewhat confusing to 
anyone not reading with an atlas handy- -turns east instead 
of west, till she arrives in Sfighalien with the ocean all round 
it and ” * danger — danger from men.' ‘ Do they steal ? ' 
said I, surprised. * And kill,' he added with conviction.” 
Having travelled with a i)rctty young womfin along the 
Amur I remember her telling me she had been governess 
in a family in Saghalien. None of my fellow travellers 
would believe in such a family, saying firmly, ” 'fhe only 
women sent there arc murderesses.” I refu.sed to accept 
this young woman as a murderess ; to believe her a gover- 
ness was easier, though that also Seven days after 

leaving Blagovestchcnsk, scene of the most horrible, whole- 
sale murder before Bolshevism, Mrs. Gaunt came ” in 
contact with the world war ” and after that there is fresh 
excitement in every page. 

The Siberian half of her book is therefore the most 
interesting, but although she must have been in China 
before (see her ” A Woman in China ”) she writes of Chinese 
wedding ceremonies with as much freshness as if she 
had never even heard of them. She expresses forcibly 
her pity for Chinese women with their crippled feet — 
yet, apparently, not unbound on the route took. But 
if heartfelt, surely her pity would have prompted her to 
carry placards and leaflets telling the ignorant people how 
the educated classes had abandoned this cruel custom, 
and the government denounced it. Had she distributed 
such leaflets, or better still sold them — Chinese understand 
selling best — she iwould have been welcomed everywhere 
as one who does good works. And that she did'hot do this, 
travelling through a part of China which it seems no one 
ever could visit for pleasure, makes of this broken journey, 
that might have been so fruitful of good, a lost opportunity'. 
The reader will none the less find her pages on the subject 
lively reading, and will be himself' insensibly drawn on to 
follow Mrs. Gaunt not only to the Yellow River and back 
again, but backwards and forwards through Siberia. 

Alicja Little. 

* ”A Broken Journey: Wanderings from the Hoang Ho 
to the Island of Saghalien and the Vmgc Reaches of the Amui: 
River.” By Mary Gaunt, i8a.net. ^emer Laurie.) 
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Dilly and Dally is a tonic for depression 

Dilly and Dally is the funniest hook of the Year 

Dilly and Dally is intensely pathetic — in places 
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MODERN INDIAN POETRY.* 

It is inevitable that a deep religious note should run 
through Indian poetry, for the Indian is deeply religious 
by nature, and remains so in spite of modernist tendencies. 
Mr. Thadani's long poem, " Krishna’s Flute," is almost 
a condensed metrical translation of the " Bhagvad Gitii," 
which has exerted greater inHuence upon the Indian 
masses than any other spiritual or ethical composition. 
He manages to preserve the original atmosphere though, 
I regret to note, his rhyme is often weak and his rh5^thm 
halting. Here is an example of the poet at his best : 

" Arjun I arise — by action is, the world : 

And action is the warrior's living breath. 

Behold the banners of thy foes unfurled, 

And hoar their thunder shouts of war and death. 

Arise and slay them. Notliing perishoth— 

Arise, the hour approacheth. nor employ 
Thy mind in idle doubts, devoid of faith. 

Thy duty calls thee— seek in it thy joy : 

Thy deeds are Mine — I charge thee, rise— fight and destroy I " 

Mr. Thadani's shorter poems are varied, indicating, in 
some measure, the multifarious moods and multitude of 
interests of modern Indians. The one entitled ** 'Jhc 
.Motherland " breathes the Nationalist spirit that has been 
greatly i|uickeiied by India’s contact with Britain and the 
Western world : 

" Let all colours and castes and confusions of creeds. 

Be silenced for ever in the music of Love." 

In spite of his religious fervour, Mr. Harindranatli 
Chattopadhyay has an eye for colour, a nature deeply 
sensitive to the joys — and the sorrows— -of life. Indeed, 
he in:^)arts to his poems a sensuous tou('h that abounds 
in poetry written by Indians in their various languages — 
more especially Urdu. He writes ; 

'* I am athirst for one glimpse of your beautiful face, O Love ! 
Veiled in the mystical silence of stars and the purple of skies. 

Thrill me with radiant rapture, O Love 1 of your ravishing 

flute. 

Folding my silence in song, and my sorrow in silver eclipse. 
Shaping my heart into flower, and the flower of my heart 
into fruit 

Meet for your orcliards of light, and the touch of your luminous 
lips. 

" Cast in the shadowy deeps of my being, your love like a spark. 
Fan it to magical flame, till iny dead heart burst into fire. 
Swing, like a censor, my dream of devotion. O Love 1 througli 
the dark, 

Turn into tumults of incense my richly-pulsating desire ! " 
The poet is but nineteen, and has not of course achieved 
the sure touch of the fully developed man. It is true 
that here and there he lays on his colours too tliick, some- 
times overworks his metaphor, and every now and again 
leaves his theme in such a shape that the Western reader 
may find it difficult to understand, and even conventional. 
His are, however, the defects of youth, and certainly venial. 
On the other hand, the charm of his poetry is all- 
conquering. Here is a choice bit : 

" The noon, a mystic dog with paws of fire. 

Runs through the sky in ecstasy of drouth. 

Licking the earth with tongues of golden flame 
Sot in a burning mouth. 

" It floods the forests with loud barks of light, 

And chases its own shadows on the plains. . . . 

Its Master silently hath sc I it free 
Awhile from silver chains. 

" At last, towards the cinctured end of day. 

It drinks cool draughts from sunset-mellow rills. . . . 
Then, chained to twilight by its Master's hand, 

It sleeps among the hills." 

In his characteristically Irish introduction to Mr. Chatto- 
padhyay’s poems, Mr. James II, Cousins — the Irish poet — 
touches upon a knotty problem raised by the penchant 
that Indians show for writing poetry in English. He is 
afraid that such verse may menace " India's literary and 

* Krishna's Flute, and Other Poems." Nankiram 
Vasanmal Thadani. 4s. net. (Longmans.)-—" l^e Feast of 
Youth." By Harindranath Chattopadhyay. (Bladras, India: 
Theosophical Publishing House.) 


national future in the possible drawing away of other 
young poets from their true instrument of expression in 
their mother- tongue." 

Infinite will be the pity if Mr, Cousins's fears are realised 
to any degree. Movements of national revival in India 
are producing poets, litterateurs, and artists. The ordered, 
progressive, continuous growth of these revivals is vital to 
Indian evolution. 

At this stage of Indian history there is, however, little 
danger that these movements may become menaced by 
Indians becoming so infatuated with English that they 
may neglect their own languages. The reason is twofold. 
First, the phase during which they were glamoured by 
Western institutions has passed away ; and as the days 
pass by they will become more and more discrimiliating, 
not only in regard to non- Indian ideas and institutions, 
but in regard to their own. Second, Indian capacity is so 
flexible that so long as the national consciousness among 
Indians is sensitive, the acquisition of skill in writing 
English — and even the attainment to that height where 
English poetry oozes out of their soul — will not take so 
much out of thorn as to starve expression in national 
and provincial languages. 

How very few Indians have really written good l^nglish 
poetry ! Many Indians have, of course, written English 
verse — anti good verse at that. But 1 speak of poetry 
with the genuine feeling, with real fire, with beauty and 
power and universal appeal. Curiously, the only Indians 
who, I feel, have written anything like such poetry in 
English are all Bengalis — Madusdan Dutt, Toru ].)utt, 
Sarojini Naidii, and now young Chattopadhyay. The first 
two are dead. The latttJr two are sister and brother. I 
have not included Sir Rabindranath Tagore in the list, 
for he only translates his Bengali verse into English. 

For every Indian who attempts verse in English there 
are scores who WTitc poetry in one or another of Indian 
languages. During recent years much good veise has been 
in.spired by the Nationalist impulse and quite recently 
by the war. I give one example of Indian war poetry : 

" Romember, Son, now battle's death fires burn. 

There must be no inglorious return ’ 


O thou that art iny life, O Son of inino. 

Do deeds of valour that thy name shall shine 
In brave men’s memories like the evening star, 
Gleaming serene above the fields of war. 

And thus the age shall hail thoe with acclaim, 

The Emperor approve : thy happy name 
The Motherland shall cherish lovingly. 

Keeping alive thy holy memory. 

And it shall burn like flaming flags unfurled 
Emblazoned in the annals of the world." 

The original poem was written by Pundit Bri| Mohan 
Dattairiya in Urdu. My translation has been put into 
verse by Mrs. Jessie Duncan Wc^tbrook, a Scottish poet 
who is doing a noble work in making Indian poetry avail- 
able to lovers of English poetic literature through small 
volumes containing choice Indian treasur<(||||faithliilly and 
feelingly rendered into English verse. 

Sr. Nihai- Singh. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914.* 

" Forty Days In 1914 " is a welcome addition to the 
books that deal with the momentous first six weeks of the 
world war, for Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice was 
very much behind the scenes at that period ; he witnessed 
many of the incidents he describes ; and moreover, as is 
common knowledge, he has a writing style that ia note- 
worthy for lucidity and grace. He sets himself to discover 
what the Germans were planning and doing during the 
retreat from Mons, and he finds that by piecing together 
evidence obtainable from the accounts published in Ger- 
many, in neutral countries, in France, and by Belgian 
authorities, as well as from the reports of the investigations 

* " Forty Days in 1914*" By Major-General Sir F. Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 9S. net. (Constable.) 
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conducted into the German atrocities in Northern France 
and in Belgium, it is posable to work out the movements 
of the German armies, and from these to deduce the German 
plans. The German*^ were obsessed by the idea 0/ envelop- 
ment. and their pioblcm was liow to apply it to war between 
nations in arms, how to get round inilJions where before it 
had been a question of outflanking two or thice hundred 
tiiousand. “I am convinced/’ writes (icneral Maurice, 
" that the secret of mucli that happened in the early phases 
the war lies in the fact that an inhoiited iht.’ory, which 
h^ been elevated into a gospel, was aiqfliccl by an indi- 
vidual of but ordinary capacity.” If the theory of the 
German military chiefs was to be translated into piac tice. 
it was^bsolutcly necessary that a way round should be 
found by violating the ncutraliiv of JJelgiuin and Luxem- 
boiirg; and “ no explanation oJ the invasion of Jicigiiini 
which Germany has issued squaics even superflrially with 
the known facts, and on military grounds alone it is out of 
the question that wdiat hai)j)encd should hav(‘ hapj)ened 
except as the result of dcliberalc. cold-blooded, and careful 
calculation/* Alluring chapters are ” Mons/' ” J Mitsui t 
and Retreat, and “Von Kliick Changes l>irection “ 

\ on Kluck, wc are told, had the extraorilinary good 
fortune to bring into action an enemy inferior in numbers 
and completely ignorant of tin' extent of this inferiority ; 
but he seems to have made the ini-^takcs. hist of attacking 
before he was ready, anJ of relying on the slow process 
of envelopment by troops at a dislaTice from the enemy, 
at a time when it was a qnc‘?tion of seizing a chance which 
might disapjiear. As for onr retreat, what was Von Kluck 
doing that he adowed our little army to e.scape ^ c;cneral 
Maurice’s answer is : “It wonlrl appear thai his general 
in.structions were to marcli south-west until he had over- 
lappcd (he Allied l(*ft, .ind so south-westwards he went 
without regard to the din'ciion of our retreat or to the 
opportunity which tlio fortune of war had jirescmted to 
him.’’ It is an astonishing explanation, and not iiatlering 
to Von Kluck. 

Light is thrown also on many ollici nivsleries of the 
Forty Days ; and the utility of the volume is enhamed by 
the inclusion of f(»ur admiiable maps 

David IIodgk. 


FOCH AS A FIGHTER.^ 

'The dithculty in dealing with a groat contemporary 
master of events is to keep tin' man on tlie same ])l;nic 
as his achievements without recourse to the kind o 1 un- 
substantiated homage known as hero-worship. Tleio- 
worship is simply be'gging the question, and making a 
present of the praise. {'iijJtoin .\lteridg(' lias been too 
elo.se a student of the practice and evolution of war to 
sticrifice his favouiiti? subject to a topical occasion or 
truckle to the popular craze for applan.se. In that resjieci 
he will never be a popular biographer 111 tiie terms ot the 
vcx'Jibularv which publishers embroider up and clown their 
“jackets.” For^all that, his writing is ju.st the kind of 
• bracing iiilUience the piibln mind icc|yires, and it would be 
hard to tind a man more suited to the lime and this jiar- 
ticiilar theme. 

In respect of his great si-rvices to liiiin.initv. Marshal 
Foch is even now but dimly imderslood by the peoph* 
who burn incense in his honour. Half his disdain of 
acclamation seems to piocc'eci from a perception that il 
hails him merely as the man who tin Tied the tables on the 
Boche, and gave the sub-editors the chance of changing 
the colour of their head-linc.s. Possibly it is reinforced 
by that fin« undercurrent of irony in which intellectual 
France excels. Still more probably it is the mark of the 
man who had to spend half a century in unremifting toil 
and study before Providence brought him face to face 
with his opportunity. It may even be that in his secret 
heart he thinks more of his two great books upon the 
“Conduct” and “Principles” of War and what they 

• “ Marshal Foch and His Theory of Modern War.** By 
A. Hilliard Atteridgo. 6s. not. (Skeffiugton.) 
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represent, than he does of the mere object-lesson np to 
which they led. After all, the text may be greater than the 
illustration, and it was the mentahty of Marshal Foch 
that has saved the world — not for democracy alone, as 
President Wilson would have ns believe, but for all 
mankind. 

It was characteristic of tlu; (jcrnians, as Captain y\ttcr- 
idge shows, that even when they stole Na])olo()n's ideas, 
they could not use them in a Napoleonic way. Jn jiS7o 
they succeeded bc(',injse !•' ranee hail lost tlie tradition 
and the ideas as well, so that thi' blunders of men like 
De Failly were half exonerated becanse thi‘v confoimed to 
the outworn principle of the stolid didcncc. Similarly 
the Huns have lost because tliey, in then liirn, have been 
out-generalled. Tins is not to underrate the importance 
of vast resources coining in al the eleventh hour, but to 
recognise the truth of hbch’s axiom, " freedom of action 
in order to obey." rjiis sounds like the iiisti action given 
to subordinates, but it equally applies to Foch himself and 
his loyalty to a few sovereign lulcs. One is “ the will to 
conquer," and tliis is what surmounts occasion by turning 
it to victory at a moment when both sides are proverbially 
at their last gaS]). Anotlicr is that " movement is the 
law of strategy " Another is that the winner must perceive 
the enemy’s weeik point even Ibrough what ha.s well 
been called " the fog of war," and must launch an un- 
answerable blow there v\itli the violence of surprise. Once 
having struck, he must follow nj). All the rest — " economy 
of force *' and the value of sunie. /meaning accuracy, 
confidence, security, certainty all in one), and intellectual 
discipline -arc minor points compared with this concen- 
tration of time and place and force. They constituted 
Napoleon's main secret, and Foch teaches that the art of 
war is simply the application of the.se lixcd and orthodox 
rules to the ever-changing conditions of battle lie exem- 
plitied them on the Marne and on the greater scale last 
year : he might even be said to be carrying them out in 
our parleys with the enemy to-day. 

All this, and infinitely more, Captain Atteridgc .sots 
forth with a clear and rapid and persuasive pen. It is 
given to few of us to follow him into the special enthusiasm 
he feels for his subject because of religious sympathies. 
Jlut if there is anything the luiglish love, it is a Man, 
especially a man who puts up a great fight and greatly 
wins. That is Foch all over, and the autlior is Ids prophet. 

J. P. C. 


flopel flotcs. 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. My Mrs. Victor Hickard. 

7s. net. (Duckworth.) 

We have nothing but praise for this, by far the most 
attractive of .all Mrs. Rickard’s attractive novels. J\ven the 
first quiet chapters grip the interest and hold it securely. 
They introduce to us the hero, Kennedy, the man of hidden 
power, Flodic — the girl like a green bough in a dusty 
house "peaceful Hilda. Wljcn war breaks out, the story, 
arresting before, becomes genuinely thrilling. Kennedy 
is taken prisoner and the greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with his captivity, and his escape. The picture 
given of the long days of misery in Room 24 in the 
German camp is full of force '—Compton, the senior 
officer with a grievance; Bland, the gentle subaltern in 
love with a Dolly who could not weather the long frost of 
absence ; l^alliser, the man of coarse jokes and indomitable 
spirit —all make their appeal. And as for the escape, we die 
in imagination many times with Kennedy through the n^any 
crises when it seems that he must perish or go back, 
which would be worse than death ! Not only is this a 
splendid book of adventure — it is more. There are many 
touches of beauty and strength in it that lend it real 
distinction. 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY. By J. D. Berosford. 6s. net. 

(Collins.) 

This is one of Mr. Beresford's lighter tales, and describes 
the conversion of the hero to a new, unconventional, ffee 
outlook on life. At first, Mclhuish, the writer of plays — 
“ pleasant little artificial comedies," takes the solemn pom- 
posity of the Jervaisc family as a matter of course. ** The 
Jervaise type was more or less familiar to me, their accept- 
ance of security as an established right, their absence of 
anything like initiative . . , thoir general contentment 
with themselves. . . Bui Melhuish chances to be with 
the Jervaiscs just when there is a terrible hullaballoo 
because Brenda, one of the da\ighters, wishes to marry 
the chauffeur. Oh, a very nice chaufleur, " wejiring a 
light tweed suit and brown brogues. And liis clothes 
sat upon him with just that touch of familiarity, of negli- 
gence, that your prole.ssional servant’s mufti can never 
accomplish." Yet the Jervaise family was deeply alTrighted 
at the proposal of an alliance between the brown-brogiied 
one and their child. Melhuish gradually becomes the 
friend of the chauffeur’s prclL3^ half I'Teiich sister- -having 
fallen in love at first sight— and rapidly veers over alto- 
gether to the honest view tliat .Arthur Banks is good enough 
for Brenda, and ought to marry her. Melhuish also dis- 
covers that the crust of life upon which he has hitheito 
most diligently crawled, is monotonous, and turns hungrily 
to a better conception of things. 'ITktc is a profound 
message contained in these pages, but it is covered by a hght 
and sparkling veil; and Mr. Beri‘sford knows how to be 
earnest witlioiit being ponderous. At the end the family 
of Banks, accompanied by the converted playwright, 
emigrate to Canada. We don’t think that Mclhuish, for 
all his conversion, liked the colonial life, but the author 
wisely skims over this point, and finishes his comedy as 
deftly as he begins it, 

LOVE AND THE CRESCENT, i^y A. C. Inchbold. 

(Hutchinson.) 

A spirited talc of the Near JCast. Mrs. Inchbold is sure 
of her background, and lays the scmic of her novel in Ar- 
menia with a complete confidence, in wliich she is fully 
justified. Solditirs who have fonglit in 'I'nrkey and who 
are acquainted with the Armenians Avill be inleiested in 
the story, for it is about tJio great war. " Mattel s are 
serious," announcos the heroine’s brother eaily in the book. 

" Turkey’s doom is upon licr," he said in a deep, almost 
prophetic voice. ’ It is a fatal error for her to break with 
her two oldest and best friends, England and France, but 
the German pre.ssure is so strong slic has been driven to i1.’’ 
Veronica, the leading lady in this thrilling and very crowded 
drama, is in love willi a Frenchman. She is faithful, 
though she lias to meet the advances of a wily German 
consul, and is taken prisoner liy a 'I'nikish officer. A 
strong and exciting story, though not of the first rank. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN SPURS. My Sliauii 

Malory. 6s net. (Ian old.) , 

'JTiis is the story of how the life and character of a young ^ 
man were fashioned by tlie dead hand of liis father. Five 
years after that father’s death, John Jollicoe receives, on 
liis twenty-first birthday, a letter in which his father 
tells him of certain ludden treasure and charges him to 
go in quest of it. This treasure is known as the Golden 
Spurs, and John is not slow to set forth on a* search for it 
that leads him through divers adventures and mortifying 
disappointments to a very different discovery from any 
he had anticipated. For it is no ordinary treasure hunt, 
though ho does not know this till the finish, and what 
he found at the finish is not for the reviewer to give away. 
It is well thought out and well written ; a story of the West 
Country tliat is very pleasant reading. 

THE THREE BLACK PENNYS. By Joseph Hergeshein cr. 

6s. (Heinemann.) 

One of the Pennys, iron-masters in America, explains : 

** Howat is a black Penny. That is what we call them in 
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our family. You see, the Pennys, some hundreds of 3'ears 
back, acquired a strong Welsh strain. 1 lake it you arc 
familiar with the Welsh — a solitary living, dark lot. Un- 
amenable to influence, leflcct their country, I suppose; 
but lovers of music." This blood sinks out of sight for 
generations ; then ajipcars again, solid. The wife of tin* 
speaker interposes : " You must not figure to yoursell 

that the black is a word of reproach " The three stories 
in the book, the Jirst of whicii is laid in America before the 
War of Independence, the second in tJie period of crinolines 
and the beginnings of steam, and the third m f)iir own era, 
are pre-eminently studies of cllalactt^^ ; though there is a 
steady movement of plot, and evciywliere a line interest of 
suspense. Ihe thi'ee T*ennys in three very dilferent worlds 
are striking and impres'^ive figures, each marked by a certain 
sombrenoss and detachment, and each in contrast with the 
Pennys whose chief energies have been given to the great 
iron business. Thellouiit Penny of the eigliteenth century 
is suddenly and roniantic'ally inliigued with a young and 
fascinating wife from Hit' C'onrt ol St . Janies’s. The liaison 
overhanging the past of Jasper IVniiy is a more sordid 
affair, through which none the less Jasjicr tomes not 
unhanclsomelv. There are faint traces both of Howat and 
of Jasper in Ilowat Penny the thiifl ; the elderly, a-sthetic', 
music-loving bachelor, who has no part at all in the now- 
gigantic iron business, and wdiose affections arc wholly 
concerned with the fiitiiie of his charming, wilful, iiusophis 
ticated cousin Mariana w-lio pieseritly strikes across tiie 
barriers of social morals, as the lust Ilowat and Jasper had 
done. Here also in this third narrative is another victim 
o! destiny or hereditv, James Polder, the brilliant young 
mechanic, an illcgitiinate Penny, w'ith lus great -grand 
mother's weakne'ss tf)r oiange juite and brandy. This, we 
lancy, is the lirst ol his novels that Mr. Mcrgesheimci 
(member ol an old Peiiiisylvama Dutch family) has given 
to Hnglish readers. It should be read in a li’isurely^ way, 
lor it is the work oi a littTary romancer wliose style is 
always fine and fasti dinus. 

WILD YOUTH AND ANOTHER, By Sir Gilbert Parker. 

6s. Qd. net. (Hutchinson.) 

In Wild Youlh and Another ' Sir (iilbeit Paikcr 
is at his best. Heie aic the inspiring atmosphei e of life 
in a prairie town, and plots that ilevelop with admirable 
precision. Ask.itooii i.s a. township that only Sir (iilbert 
could have cieatcd, and ils people are vividly presented 
The first tale opens with the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Joel 
Mazarine, to lake possession of Tralee, a ranrli. She is 
a *' slim, willovNy slip of a girl, not moic tliaii nineteen 
years of age, with tlie mo.st wonderful Irish >)hie eyes and 
long daik lashes, w'liile he is sixty five, a huge, sli'el- 
Iwistcd, priinitive man, who somehow gave the impression 
of a gorilla ; the face wms roj^nlsive in its ( ombinrition of 
surly smugness, as shown by the long np})cr lip, by a 
repellent darkness lound the small, furtive eyes, by a 
hardness in the hard, bearded jaw, and by a monlli ot 
primary animalism." The gorilla keeps his wife away from 
society, but the state of attaiis could not last long, and 
how the way is ch'ared for tin? inaii of her hcait is finely 
told. Of a more complicated nature is the .second story, 

" Jordan is a Mard Koad," which also has A ska toon for 
scene. The ccntx-al figure is the mayor* an engaging 
study. He combines train-robbery with rcvivaJisni. Hi^ 
conversion took plact* at a local Tiieeting, A voice rang 
out : 

" Thcre*s a land that is Jairer than day, 

And by faith we can see it afar. 

And our Saviour waits over the way 
To prepare us a dwellinfi-plat c there" 

A man cried " Saved ! Saved ! Glory be to Ciod 1 There's 
a land that is fairer than day ! I 'm going 1 'm going— 

I’m going there ! Gloiy be-- 1 " It was Hill Mitidcn, 

the train-robbing mayor. He has a profound affection for 
his daughter and for his newly found faith. Hut which 
is the true Miiiden — the robber or the rivivalist ? Sir 
Gilbert ingeniously leaves us in doubt. 
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— Wc'.tmtiit.ter Gazette. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE 

By (jRAHAM WALLAS. New Edition. Ss. bd. net. 

Mr. Car.di.iin Wallas li.is le'.iored lo lifr .i iuinie of imupie Itiierest, and 
he has opened up a new mine ol Knr.le.li Instory."- Dmly (Ihrintule. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY 

By BI;RTRANI) RUSSRI.L, H.R.S. 10s. 6d. nft. 

THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
JESUS AND OF PAUL 

By KiNATIUS SINIJRR. lOs. 6d. net. 

“All eiahurate and lliruif{liiriil analytical e‘.sa\ .md eoinparative stiidyi 
vif»oionslv ai|;;ned witlmul ever hein^ ilo^matic, cannot hiil prove Ktiiiiii* 
Idiini; reaihni! to cltru^nn n and ftilnr'- \%ho rerotinise the need oi re- 
animaliiig tiaditions ot reliL;ious bi Iii I " - Sdi/Miniii 

THE NATURE OF BEING: An 

Cssay in Ontology. 

By HLNBY H. SLESSLIL ICs. fid. nel. 

The anlboi, In ple.idme loi .i rio'.ei roii' idei .ilion of the Problem of 
Uhim.ite ll•eMle III \oiiil ilir ( oiilmi '. ol Know ledf;' , iMsIilu's a iii^stic 
altitiilie ill inetfiplivMi , om lo^pe.il ffi oiiiiib.. lie e.xplaiie> u hi Id of 
philosophy nmcli m j;|ei led 'jim e ihe lime of the earl> Cireeks. 

AN ETHIOPIAN SAGA 

By RICMMONL) HAKJH. 5s. net. 

“A book quite out of ihe coiimioii ImuIi hi form and siibsiance, and for 
which tile aiiihor desi rves much thanks ." — ’I he 1 iine\, 

GUILDS and the SOCIAL CRISIS 

Hv A. J Pl:N ry. 2s. fid. net. 

'1 Ins boi^k discu'-a's ovei ■|>rodiiclioii in < leMnanv :is tin* ecunomic Cause 
of the war, anil sIiowm ili.it iii.ixliiiiim production as an alter-w.ii liidusirUl 
l>ulicy leads to an ecoiioiiiic • i</ Ji-mh, and Is nothing short of suicidal. 

OUT AND AfiOUT* London in war Time. 

By THOMAb BURKE, Authoi of “ Nights in Town,” 

“ Limehouse Nights,” etc. 5s. net. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF 
FICTION 

By CLAYTON HAMILTON. Introduction by 
BRANDbK MATTHEWS. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 

7s. net. 


THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY 
AND DANTON 


Two Plays of the French Revolution. 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Authorised 
by BARRETT H. CLARK. 


Translation 
6s. net. 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Translated by BarrktT 
H. CLARK. 5s_ gj_ 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE LAST DITCH. By Violet Hunt. 7s. net5 (Stanley 
Paul.) 

The aristocracy of to-day are in the last <li<ch. and they 
know it ! This is the theme of Miss Hunt's latest novcl- 
a brilliant, unequal bit of work, told entirely in the form 
of letters. The correspondence often trails away into 
rambling, inconsequent detail. But the Arles family — 
mother and girls— stand out as finished pictures of an old 
type. We Last Ditchers . . . haven’t altered a gesture 
or a phrase or a convention. VVe have stuck to our elevated 
platform. Perhaps the plathjrm will never go. it is of old 
and seasoned wood and may prove .strong enough to bear 
us up, supreme, on the lop of the welter. We are light, 
and our numbers so in('on.siderabJc ! Our boys going out 
so bravely have saved us. . . " J.ady Arles* anxiety 
for her Venice seems strangely old-world at this hour of 
the day. She longs to get her daughter married — " Venice 
is utterly lacking in temperament ... I managed to get a 
husband without it ! " “ For her own sake Venice must 

be made to see that consorting with derelicts and socialists 
leads straight to nowhere.** Miss Hunt does not make all 
the usual concessions to sentiment in the last chapter. 
The hero is left " still the old Aiidely, who makes times and 
seasons, meals and women, all wait on him,** And Venice. 
*' now that she is pining for a little tenderness cannot put 
forth the tendrils, the little feelers that would invite it 
and provoke it in him.” Miss Tliint lacks the gift of firm 
clear writing but she paints life faithfully as she sees it. 


ZTbe Boohman’s ^ablc. 

LAUDS AND LIBELS^ L (Jraves Od. wr.i 

(Sidgwick & Jacks* in ) 

A volume of verse by Mi. C. L. Graves of Punch is sure 
of a warm welcome from all lovers of books that cheer. 
His delightful, light-hearted verses swing merrily along, 
and whether he is writing of Piccadilly, or Goiistablc Jinks, 
or Margarine, or Sir Hall Caine, he has always something 
good to give us ; his verses about Men, Women, and Books 
must be commended especially as a most entertaining 
section. In his tribute to Mr. Stephen Leacock, Mr. 
Graves tells us what he would like for his own epitaph : 

'* And yet, though so freakish and dasliing, 

You are not the slave of your fun, 

For there's iioborly better at lashing 
The crimes and the caul of the Hun ; 

Anyhow, I'd he proud as a ])eacock 
To have it inscribed on luy tomb ; 

' He followed the footsteps of Leacock 
In banishing gloom.' '' 

LETTERS OF AN EXPECTANT GRANDMOTHER. By 

the Author of ” Boy of My Heivt. " 6s. net. (HofUFr & 

Stoughton.) 

” Of course nobody need strain after brauH’^ now, either 
for their children or for themselves, because it has gone 
completely out of fashion. 'I'lu'rc's no getting away from 
tliis fact. . . . Beauty went away, hand in liand with 
Glamour, sometime before the war. 1 calculate that it 
made its final bow of departure about eight years ago, 
and a kind of cocky smartness, or smart cockiness — which- 
ever you like to call it -has taken its place.” Almost 
every page of the ” Letters of an Expectant Grandmother " 
contains some piquant epigram that shows the author to 
be, not only possessed of sound common sense, but a keen 
student of human nature. The advice she gives to her 
daughter is wholesome and practical and any young mother 
would do well to follow it. ” England used to be full of 
homes,*’ she laments, ” but now wc are approximating 
more and more to the French way, and we are lull of places 
where people live. . . . Man is a home-loving animal. 
Woman isn’t. . . . Man is not by .nature a gad-about, 
perhaps because business keeps his thoughts steady. The 
everyday woman, on the other hand, is almost always a 
gad-about, at any time of life-— but particularly when 
elderly — as long as she hasn’t got a toothache or a bilious 


attack, and sometimes even when she has.** You cannot 
make epigrams without generalising, and you cannot 
generalise without inviting contradiction, and the fact 
that there is much in the letters to provofce argument only 
lends piquancy to them. A witty commentary on life as 
we arc living it, with shrewd and genial hints of how it 
ought to be lived. 

TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. By Edmund 

Sekius. 2s. 9d. net. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Edmund Selous continues his unique series of animal 
books for children. We have already had ” Tommy 
Smith’s Animals,” the ” Other Animals ” and ” Tommy 
Smith at the Zoo.” Here is an account of his second visit, 
and it is as sparkling and £is full of fun and information as 
its predecessors. ” It’s very cold where you live, isn’t it, 
Mr. Polar Hear ? ” said Tommy Smith. *' I’m not,” said 
the polar beiir, ” so 1 don't think it can be, cither.” ” It’s 
all ice and .snow there.” ” Warm thing.s, 1 call those,” 
rejoins the bear. Children will learn quite a lot from 
this attractive little orange-coloured volume with its ex- 
cellent photographs. Our favourite chapter is perhaps 
that devoted to the Hippopotamus. 'I’he beast talks so 
yearningly of ” my beautiful blue /ambe.>i, where 1 plunge 
amongst the; great reod-beds or near the great falls or 
rapids.” We learn (yes, ignorant grown-ups can glean 
quite a considerable amount of knowledge fiom these 
pages) how clever he is at path-making, how in his youth 
lie stands happily on the large, liandsonie neck of his 
mother, ” so cool and comfortable, as she ro.se to the 
surface, to give me a glimpse of the world.” Wc have 
Tiot sj>acc to quote from the charming romances of the 
Wolverine, the Snow.Hljoc Eal>bit, and the Giraffe, but we 
strongly urge all fathers, godtathers, and uncles of small 
boys to purchase this delightful book. Girls will adore 
it too. 

RUST, ROSES, AND RUE. By Jol.n Ui. li.ml lUtKcr. 

7s. 6cl. net. 

'Hie author claims that this hook ol verse consists of 
” Dust and Doggend, Verse anti the Kc verse, Khymes 
Wise and Otherwise, and Pc)ems written wfiile on Service 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Force.” It is certainly 
a mixed budget, some of the verses being exceptionally 
good, and others being -well — not quite so good : not up 
to the level that Mr. Barker can attain if he likes. There 
is a very breezy ITeface to tJje book. It explains how Mr. 
Barker has been j)ersuadcd by certain ” well-meaning 
friends” to allow ” this scapegrace of mine to set forth 
ujion his road to ruin. My soul hath been in deep waters 
for him,” Mr. Biirker continues, ” and fare he ever so badly 
at the hands of his critics. I shall breathe a fervent 'Amen I * 
no matter how they belabour him. . . . And so, Gentle 
Reader,” he concludes, ” get your knout or wet towel ready, 
for this child of mine is about to run the gauntlet 1 ” 

AN OLD SESSION BOOK. By James Meiklc. B.D. 6s. net. 

(Gardner.) 

Parish ministers in Scotland liave contributed fairly well 
to the literature of locality. Every now and again a parish 
history makes its appearance in welcome elucidation of the 
life and manners of its own peculiar environment. Here 
the minister of Alyth discourses about an old Session 
Register, covering the most orucial and momentous period 
in the history of the Kirk in Scotland — from i66g to 1688. 
Alyth is fortunate in having its records extant over the era 
of the Covenant and the Revolution. This ancient docu- 
ment was well worth being described so minutely as it has 
been, for it contains much that is not merely of local interest, 
but very much also which sheds a flood of light on the 
character of its times, and on customs and habits prevEdent 
further afield than the limits of this quiet Angus parish. 
While tills is not a full-fledged record of parochial lore it is 
at any rate a chapter of Alyth’s story most charmingly 
told, and it will assuredly whet the appetite of the Alythite 
for the more exhaustive history which its author should 
lose no time in producing. 
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JOHN LONG’S 

NEW 7s. NET NOVELS 

lhase ht/ Popular Authors^ urr produml iu pre-war 

style. Larye handxoiuc rolumrs. (dmr fyur. Superior 
•paper. 320 pages and up%va.rds. Dust wrappers m three 
eolnur.'t hy leading arti'its. 


A REALLY GREAT NOVEL 

Tyrian Purple 

By AMY J. BAKER (Mri. Maynard Crawford). 2ud Edition, 

This is a ronlly (Ireat Novel Krcat in uoneuptioii Kreii' in • xt*ciiiioii. 
It flren thn iniairi nation iiinl hIiowh Ltir iiiiliior in litT lu'st vein Tho 
publlRhera are convinred it will bn ani 'iiK tlin f^rvat HidlerB of tin* HPaHon. 
and tlia* It will pl.iee Hh nified writer in tin* Iront rank of prebent-day 
DovaliatH. 

The World's Moat Popular Living Writer. 


Won on the Post 


Bjr NAT GOULD. 


'Ind Edition. 


The saies of Nat Ooiil(i'8 Novuls arc now approaddna tlie uuloMSal 
flguro of FOlJliTKKN MILLION eopiuH. If you iiuve not yi*t read a 
Novel by Nat Gould procure “Won nn the Poat" in-d experience the 
fascination of reading a hook by an author wlumc following is mo 
stupendous. 

All Mr. Nat (Tould h New Novuls are publidied by John Long, Limited, 
who Dow have over foriy of Ills Htories. Write fur i oirplete JihI. 

A Dangerous Thing 

By JAMES BLYTH. 2ti,l Kdifioii. 

Tn the delineation of the feiiiiidiiH teinperainent Mr. lilytii is itti- 
anproach.'ddc. “A liaiig(*roiis Tiling" m uh powerful .*1 Rtory, atid nti 
vlliraiit with the hiiinau eleniont, ae anytliing that lias yet eniunatiMi from 
his pun. 


The Edge of To-day 


Br BEATRICE KELSTON. 


2nd Edition. 


Tills autiior is ruekoned uniong tin* biimorouH novelists of the ilav, 
and ill her ppsent. book slie mves full rein to her uiftH Tbose who 
apprueiate a bruathlesH story, Immoruiisly told, liioiild not fail lo procure 
this novel. 


Published by 

The house of JARROLD 

{ESTAiUHHED OVER 150 YEARS.) 


BEHIND THE BABBAGE 

Hy a '.oadH: (KPKhUllLi). Crown Svo, cloth, As. net. 

PILLARS OF EMPIRE 

A V dunieof Hnliiaiit Criiiclsin by W. L & .1. K. COUHTNICY. Illiis- 
tratmiiM by t'LIvK LlAilliiNFR. Demy yvo, cloth, l&s nut. 

ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 

Hy ItKv. .1. H WlUUlir. liiuMCratud with Special Photographs and 
Diagnirns. ‘2rul I'Miiioii. Crown 8vu, cloth, 7s. dd. net. 


Nsb) Editions of POPULAR NATURE ROOKS, 

BIRD BIOGRAPHIES 

Hy OLIVHR (i. PVKR. Demy Svo, iOs. (Id. net. 

THROUGH BIRDLAND BY-WAYS 

Hy Oi.lVRR (j. PVkK. Deiiiv Svo, ics. (Id. net. 

FARTHER AFIELD IN BIRDLAND 

Bv DLIVKIl C. PYKK. Demy 8vo, LOs. (Id. net. 

INSECT BIOGRAPHIES 

Hy .1. .1. W \kl) Dninv Svo, IOs. (I'f net. 

TtiB FUNNIEST BOOK FOR YBARS. 

DERE MABLE. Tho Lovo Letters of a Bookie. 

Hy R. SI'RRRTKR Tlliistiatud by HILL HUKICK. Ha lus 050,000 in 
Kiigluud and Aiiierieii. 28. (Id. nut. 

NEW POPULAR EiCTiON. 6s. net. 

THE RED WHIRLWIND H> D. M. DKI.L and MAY WYNNR 


THE LAND OF ELDORADO Hy OEORGR QonDf^Hll.D 

THE CINEMA GIRL Hy MAURICE VAUGATRE 

THE SAME OLD TRODDLES Hy R. AN DOM 

BY THE WORLD FORGOT Hy CYRIM TOWNSEND HRADY 
THE YUKON TRAIL Hy M. McLKOD RAINE 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN SPURS Hy SHAUN MALORY 
ROBIN THE PRODIGAL Hy MAY WYNNE 

CARRION ISLAND Hy DHAY(7()TT M. DELL 

THE ABANDONED ROOM Hy \Y ADS WORTH CAMP 

Band for Complala List and Tarma. 

JARROLDS, Pnblithcrt (Lmiilon). Ltd.. 10 & II. Warwick Lam, E.C.4 


Wine, the Mocker 


By GUY THORNE. 


2nd Edition. 


In tlie opiniou of those (iiiaUfled to judge, Mils lb probably the IlneHt 
novel r.iie author bns yet written. Prom its ludd tlicriiu it is likely lo be 
the euiise of mncli coiitrovorsy. 


The Temple Girl 


By HENRY BRUCE. 2»r/ h:,Htinn. 

Tliis aiH-lior flgiires proiiiliieiitiv among Aiiglo-Tiidlan novuliHts. Tiiis, 
his latest, is a sliigiiliirly powerful love story wiiieli sliould undoubtedly 
unhanee bis repiitutloii. 


Thistledown 

Bj EILEEN FITZGERALD. 

Tlilrt iiui.lior'n name is always ussoeiatcd with ebanidiig novels of 
cent«;uporar> K.iigliHb life, lleie is aiioOier from her ]m ii widen is sure 
to add largely lo nor already wide cm'le ul rcMders 

What Snow Conceals 

By HYLDA RHODES. 

Uyldu Rhodes is a iiovoIihL wIiohu sborios have a very large vogue. 
Her pruHUot novel has all that brilliaiu'c of iiiaiinor and per&oiiul iiutg- 
noUsm wbif'ii so diRtuiguisbeii her previous talus. • 


In the Press and Uniform in Priee and Pormat with 
the ahorr. No re/s. 


STAIRS OF SAND 
THE DARK LADY 
OUTWITTED 
THE MIGHTY ARM 
THE STEEPLECHASER 


l^'AHREN T.K HKRTON. 
Alfred K. Carey. 
lllClIARD Mar.si[. 
Carlton Da we. 
Nat (iouLD. 


A GALLANT LADY 
THE FOUNDRESS 


Percy .Iames Brbbner 
John Ayscouoii. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., PabllHliers, 
12-14, Norria 8t., Haymarkct, London 


G.BELL&SONS.LTD. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE 
CLASS: An Historical Study 

By K. H. GKKTToN, formerly Demy of Magdalen 
C-ollege, (.Ixioicl. Ss. (id. net. 

** All Hdimrable i x.irn]ile of social aud economic investigation.”— Neic 
.Stale •.man. 

A HISTORY OF SERBIA 

Hy Major II. W. V. TICMPLKLKY, M.A.. F.R.H.S., 
Tutor in History ami Fellow of Pet 'rliouse, Cambridge. 
With Maps. Demy 8vii. ins. (id. net. 

•• This Iiandsonip volume is at once judicial and sympatbetic, and is 
marked throughout by sound learning, a dignihed style, and real historical 
insight." - / /if J tine', Litt}ai v i>ii/'/'lrmi nl. 

MODERN MAN AND HIS 
FORERUNNERS 

A Shoit Study oi the Human Species, TJving and 
Kxtiiict. By H. (i. F. SPUKKELL. M.A.. M.B., 
H.Ch. (Oxon), F.Z.S. Second Edition. Revised. 
8s. 6d. net. 

** His book throws open wldu and grey horizons . . . this learned 
and well-balanced study . . . the rouiarkablo chapter on the zoological 
pobltlori of mari."“'7Vii' 


YORK HOLSIS, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.a. 
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SCENES FROM ITALY’S WAR. 

By G. M. Trkvklyan. los. 6d. net. ( J^u k.) 

SWORD AND PLOUGH. 

By Diego Angeli. 4.S. 6(1. net. (Constable ) 

No Knf'lishman could be Ih-'H't fitl(^d than the liistorian 
of Gibraltar to present to I'n^lishnien a sympathetic 
picture of Italy's shar<i in the worl(Ustni^f^U‘ aijjainst 
Tcutonisin. h'ven had lie not himself been a participant, 
one would have exp('cled from liiin a typically clear and 
fascinating story of th(^ last phase of Italy's secular effort 
to free herself from Austria, the jiliase which, after a 
contest ti'rrible lieyond all foreboding, ended almost 
miraculously with the coniplele and inemediabh* over- 
throw of her ancient enemy. But 
it was not to be i.'xiiected that so M 

ardent a fritmd of Italy as Mr. (1. M. ” 

'rrevclvan would be satisfied with 
eonternplating the battle from afar. 

Ill the beginning of Septembei, 

JO15, he went out in (oiumaud of 
the first Ih’itish unit of Ked Cross 
ambulances, lie remaini*d with if 
at the front until Ihe end. serving 
through all the t(Tiil)Ie bat lies on 
the ison/o and ti.insporling with 
his unit alone no fewer than i 
casualties, of whom .jo,oi8 were 
stn^tcher cases, fiom the very heart 
of the conllict. 

Til this book Mr 'frevelyan aims 
at no comprehensive and detailed 
history. It is a])tly titled ** Scenes 

fiom Italy’s War," and consists lu m 

of a series of studies of the Italian mm 

war effort as ho himself witness(»d 
it. It is not a book to which the 
tutuie rnilitary histoiian turn 

points — (*xccpt for the psychology 

llritishcr in the hojic of a mutually 
hcnelicial better understanding for 

which h(‘lpc(i so much to s])ur the 

are not, and we will not be, a 
mii.seum. an inn, a village summer 
rc.sort, a sky painted w'Uh I’ru.ssiaii 

blue for international hon(‘vmoon ' * 

« . f 1- 1 .f 1 Ilf. I'xnii Pans and her 

V.ouples, a delightful market for People, 

buying and selling, fraud and u> k a 

barter." lie makes iV abundantly (Chatto &■ [ytfidiis). 

clear that Italy Jms grown iij) 

into a vigorous nation that knows its .own mind, and 
ho shows tliiit one of the most potent (aiiscs of her 
entry into the war against Teutonism w^as the realisation 
that Ciiolitti was bargaining away Italian freedom of action 
at the dictates of (iormaiiv. lie goes on to sound a warn- 
ing note, not without value at the present time, when 
there is likelihood of conllict between the Italian* and 
Jugo-Slav claims to tlio eastern Upper Adriatic : " We 
hinglish are too fond of giving advice ; but. fortunatolv, we 
give much less than the Germans. It is .strange that other 
people should like to manage their own affairs, but they do. 
And this peculiarity is very strong amon.g the ftaliaiis." 

It is of vital import', itico for the conrecL appreciation of 
Italy's part in the w^ar to understand the attitude of the 


nation behind the army. Mr. Trevelyan show's clearly 
tliat the peasant was utlerly apathetic, if not hostile, to 
tlic idea of intervention. Italy was forced into war by 
the enthusiasm of the educated urban populations, indig- 
nant at th(! barbarities of (iCrmany, and eager to settle 
once ami for all with tlie Austrian. 'I'hc war was willed 
by the educated lioiirgeoisie, and they w'crc not wiiliout 
opposition. 'I'lie author jxTliiientl}'' observes : " My belief 
IS that the ('hiirch did little direct harm to the patriotic 
cause in ithc army itself, but niiieh in lh(i country behind. 
The same cannot be said of the antiwar p(»liticians. It is 
possible to select the chajilain for a regim(*nt, but not its 
Socialists.” 

Mr rrt'velyan, though he does not describe them in 
detail, leaves an imprc.ssive picture upon the memory of 
tho.se fearful struggles of 1915- 
7916-1917 for tlie road to Trieste. 
Hi ™ struggles in which Italy paid the 

appalling price of 460,000 dead in 
L ajipareiit hopele.ssness of any other 

jr icward than that of a tradition rf 

I supreme heroism long sustained, 

beside which even the wonderful 
.sloiy of tlie Garibaldi days seen s 
like a petty thing. But it is in his 
lev'el-headed analysis of tht^ Capor- 
Clio disaster, which so iicaily gave 
( om])lete victory to the Central 
I’owcTs, .'iTid yet was tlic germ f f 
their final undoing, that Mr. Trc- 
velvan's book has a permanent 
value for the historian of the fiituie 
who will wish to understand that 
dramatic t olla pse of an army hither- 
^ to indefatigable in a desperate off en- 

t su e. The author puts one into the 

BL wt point ot view of the peasant, the 

jjj^^ 9 q poor infantryman, uneducated, 

HHIp BjAi anxious only to return to his famih , 

wearied l>v tw'o vears and a half ot 
friiitle.'-s effoit, bewildered by the 
rh('tori( of Socialist and pro- 
iennan })r(j]).jgandist, .sajiped in hi*'> 
ac'tivities of Holy 
^duirch in the village where his 
Wife w. lit for him. Here there is 
no plac(3 for a precis of the argii- 
J' meiit, hut one thoroughly agrees 

T ^ with him v\hen he says that the 

wonder i.s not that Caporetto 
gSiiW* " ■ ' haiipened when it did, but that it 

■ ■ did not happen long before. 

• < )[ the wemderful recovery on 

■ " the Tiav(‘, and the final rush for- 

The *'^RE*pifBLi o'! ov('rwheIming victory 

Place de la when Austria crumbled into frag- 
R^pubuioue. Paris. 

man on tlie spot. The entire book', 
indeed, is unfailing in its im]>rPS.sion of actuality syni- 
pathcticallv and cocylly ]>erccived. It is one for Mi. 
'frevidyau’s host of admiiers to phu'C on their shelves 
lU’M to his magnificent studies of the ( '.iiibaldian epoch — 
it completes them. The publishers of tlie volume are to 
be congratulated upon an exc('llence of printing, paper, 
and binding which is only too rare in these days of shoddy 
book production. 

Wc turn from a study of tlie Tlalian in the war by an 
Englishman to a study of the Britisher by an Italian. 

*’ Sword and Plough," by Diego .Aiigeli, is an appreciation 
of our effort on the Western h'ront by a distinguished 
Italian journalist accompanying our armies. But there is 
no “ journalese " in this book. It is tlic work of a brilliant 




The Monument of 
The Republic. 
Place de la 
Republioue. Paris. 
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sky with its characteristic shriek, towards some invisible point 
of the horizon. And nothing could be grander or more beautuul. '* 

And nothing, we may adcl^ could give a truer picture of 
a 12-inch howitzer battery in action in summer time. 

F. Britten Austin. 


From Ah, Mr. Guy, Mr. Guy ! “ Ah, Mr. Guv, 

Mr. Guy!" 

A humorous novel by Sidney Hastings Webb, Illustrated by G. L. 
Stampa, which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are publishing 
this month. 


writer. Flattering as is the enthusiastic panegyric of 
ourselves which he presents to us, one has a yet greater 
pleasure in the skill and sincerity of his treatment. Very 
very rarely is there a trivial blunder of the foreigner who 
does not quite understand ; never is there a forced or false 
note. Again, this is no histoiical record- it has even less 
of the detail of fighting than Mr. Trevelyan’s book — but 
yet it is history. It is an amazingly accurate desciiption 
of the British army as it lived and (ought upon the Western 
Front, focussed, perhaps, more clearly into a compre- 
hensive perspective than could be achieved by our English 
writers with their loo great nearness to, and sense of 
intimate participation in. the event. Thus, and exactly 
thus, did British manhood dwell for more than four years 
in its tents and huts and dug-outs and front-line trenches 
in its tireless siege of its colossal Troy. In days to come, 
when our personal mcmoiies are blurred, when the historian 
seeks for the picture of ]ust-how-it-looked,” this book 
will hold up the very impress of tlie event. But it has 
claims to survival beyond the utilitarian — it is a battle 
picture, painted by a literal y artist with a classic surencss 
of touch, a sense of austere beauty in war. 

The translator, also, surely has claim to priiise in such 
a typical sketch as this ; 

I this sculptural vision more particularly one day beiore 
a line of 12-inch mortars which were firing incessantly. It was 
a hot spring noon beneath a blue, cloudless sky, in a held of 
trefoil, wherein the recent rains and the magnificent sun of the 
last few days had suddenly resuscitated the dead vegetation. . . . 
And in this vernal field, the mortars stood in line about twenty 
yards away one from another. Beautiful and powerful, they 
seemed to form part, of the very nature of the ^ound. They ' 
were like fragments of rock rooted in the soil, with their cruel 
mouths turned to the sky. And. about them, their servants, with 
their little round steel helmets, and their beardless faces burned 
by the sun, with their bodies bared in order to be able to move 
more freely, accomplished with perfect regularity their ordered 
movements, advancing, stopping, bending, straightening, with 
an^action which had become habitual, and which was in perfect 
liarmony with the instruments they served. And all this was 
done in profound silence. From time to time, when the gun 
was loaded, the sergeant in cliarge of the men turned, standing 
at attention, to the officer seated a few yards away : the latter 
raised his arm ; the command was transmitted to the gunlayer ; 
the report, abrupt and deep, followed, shaking the air like a 
fist, and the shell, seen for a moment, disappeared into the 


THE MAN FROM THE CLOUDS. 

By J. Stoker Clouston. 6s. net. (Blackwood.) 

A new story from the pen of Mr. J. Storer Clouston is 
something to receive with hilarious welcome — much as we 
should receive a friend, tried and trusted as an unfailing 
scatterer of the " blue devils ” or any other such unpleasant 
things. Each successive story that the author of ** The 
Lunatic at Large ” has given us has served but to strengthen 
yet further the welcome which we have been ready to 
accord its successor. Such welcome has become thus 
accumulatively ever greater, and that which we have for 
The Man from the Clouds ” is of the Jiearticst. Not yet 
has the author disappointed us, either. Opening the 
latest of his volumes we find promise of goodly entertain- 
ment in the opening chapter — and when we reach the 
closing chapter wo find that the promise has been abund- 
antly kept. It is a fresh spy story that Mr. Clouston has 
to tell, the story of a young officer of the R.N.V.R. whn 
went up in an observation balloon over the North Sea in 
August. T914 — and the cable snapped I The balloon shot 
up into space and drifted away on the wind ; one of its 
occupants took to his parachute and was heard of no more, 
the other finally effected a landing and that not precisely 
where he had anticipated. The result was a series of 
capital adventures resulting in the final discomfiture ot a 
skilful and dangerous spy and in the satisfactory conclusion 
to the love affair which developed out of the spy hunt. 
It is a good story well told, one that will delight its author's 
many admirers — iuid add to their number. 


From A Handful of Ausseys, 

By C. Hampton Thorp, A.I.F. 
illusiratro by Jamea P. Scott 

{John Lan$). 


•• Thats wha 

8 n bavin*. ‘Aprbb 
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THE AZURE ROSE. 

By Reginald Wright 

Kauffman. 6s. net. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

Essentially a romance, “ The 
Azure Rose " is rich in senti- 
ment and humour, and quite a 
diUcrent type of story from 
the author's previous book, 

“ Daughters of Ishmael.” Air. 

Kauffman's hero is an Ameri- 
can artist, studying in Paris ; 
love comes to liim while fame 
and fortune dally. He makes 
a pictures(iue figure, designed 
for unconventional happenings, 
and it is not surprising to find 
a man of his temperament, 
penniless and prospcctless, fall- 
ing in love with a fugitive 
princess, and subsequently 
chasing her over the ( ontinent, 
doing and daring much for 
her sake. Tlie glimpses of 
Bohemian life in Paris are 
amusing, though not without 
pathos, and are among 
the best things in the book ; the minor characters are 
cleverly sketched into the background of what can be 
most adequately described as a. delightful and poignant 
love story. 

IN TIDAL WATERS. 

By Francis B. Cooke, us. 6d. iirl. ((’hapTnaii tS Hall) 

Mr. Cooke’s yachting reminiscences will find an audience 
not only among amateur navigators of every type, but 
also among all who enjoy racy, humorous yarns fresh with 
salt winds and the tang of the sea. From his earliest 
ventures on the Horse Pond. Hampstead, to his perilous 
voyages on the North Sea, there is not a dull episfide in the 
whole of the book. I lis first boat, not counting his schooner 
the Arrow, which came to an untimely end in the Round 
Pond, was a clench-built elm dinghy, with a big balance- 
lug, and was bought at Kingston; but being taken for 



The Adventures of Antoine, 

I3y H. Ccilliiisnri Owen, whicli M-s«is 
HniMiM & Sl(JUKlitu» atL* pill hbhiiif* 
'shortly. 


Reoucbd Reproduction 
PROM Colour Wrapper. 



From In Tidal Waters, 

By Hnneis B. Cooke, 
ntustrated by C. Fleming WiUinms 
(Chapman 6* Hall). 


her first trip in foul weather, slie foundered in mid-stream. 
This would have been a discouraging beginning for any 
fainthe irt ; it only served to stimulate the author’s cii- 
thusia^m, and before long he had " lost interest in navi- 
gtiting the waters of Teddington Reach,” and was seeking 
culventures farther afield. These adventures form the 
substanre of his book, told in a crisp, vivacious style, and 
admirably illustrated by Mr. C. Fleming Williams. Those 
who wish tt) obtain a knowledge of the comedies and 
tragiidies of vat hting would do well tf) make a point of 
buying ” In Tidal Waters ” ; they can be sure of getting 
somctiiing exceptionally good and something that cannot 
fail to interest ami amuse them. 

A GRAY DREAM. 

By Laura Wolcoli. ^^^llc University Press.) 

(.'harmiii sketches and stories of New ICngland in former 
days. Their author knew New 
Flngland, not as an onlooker, but as 
a partaker of its life, which she shared 
for more than eighty years. You, 
who love reading of quiet lives, their 
difficulties and triumphs, must 
certainly possess yourselves of this 
most lovable volume. We are 
certain, as we read, that ino.st of the 
talcs were taken from actual facts. 
The history of Rachel Eliot, the 
parson’s daughter (who ought to 
have been a boy and a minister of 
the Word)-- Rachel, who by some 
means went to a commencement 
ball, and danced all night in pretty 
white satin slippers — is one of the 
best things in a book full of wisdom, 
sweetness, and right understanding 
of life. Rachel ” gently drew away 
our morbid reading, the sad tales of 
early death and precocious piety, 
and inspired us with deeds of valour 
and chivalry and greatness.” Miss 
Wolcott must have known many fine 
women in her time; the book is 
filled with portraits of them. ‘ * Aunt 
Lois ” is a memorable person, whom 
we need among us to-day, though 


If you think I'm a-ooin* to sit up all 

NIGHT PUMPING THE BLOOMIN’ THAMES 
through 'ER, I AIN'T.” 
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she may be of a r 
V e r y old-world | 
type i n d e e d — 
“No engagement, 
however unsuit- 
able, could sur- 5 
prise her. ... 

All heartaches 
and backaches 
and finger-aches 
went to Aunt Lois 
for consolation, 
and the least of | 
them never went 
in vain. She had 
a heart that held 
no suggestion ol 
wrong." 


THE 

Naked Truth. 

OR, THE 

TRUE STATE 

OF TKE 


both sides saves 
the situation and 
provides a happy 
ending to a novel 
of distinction and 
quaint charm. 

ACCORDING 
TO ORDERS. 

By F. Brittbn 

Austin. 5s. net. 

(Melrose.) 

Here are ten 
stories, stories all 
of the Clennan 
side of the Kuro- 
])ean War. Mr. 


THE 
DEVIL’S 
PROBLEM. 

By Margaret 
W E s T R IJ p . 

6s. yd. net. 
(Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Miss Westrup's 
latest novel is a 
war story of an 
unusual type. 

H. e r characters 
are drawn with 
the naturalness 
and delicacy that 
has marked her 
former work, and 
the placid pre-war 
life at Harling- 
ham-on-Sea, with 
its ordinary 
everyday people, 
its trivial event.s 
and more trivial 
small-talk, forms 
a striking back- 
ground for the 
singularity of 
dreamy l^enclope 
(rlynn. J^enelope 
does not shine in 
social affairs, she does 
not give promise of 
being a practical ortho- 
dox wife for the prosaic 
young man who has 
hopes of winning her, 
and considers herself a 
failure. Then the war 
comes and gives her 
her chance. In a spirit 
of self-sacrifice she 
marries a soldier broken 
by the war ; her quiet 
presence brings balm 
to liis shattered nerves, 
aud througli licr he 
slowly recovers his 
health and vigour. But 
brought to normal con- 
ditions, their abnormal 
marriage is out of 
joint, and catastrophe 
seems imminent — until 
a confession of love on 


Primitive Church 


BY AN 


Humble Moderator 


7 .»ch. 8. 19. L»ve the Truth und Peace. 

Gal. 4. 16. Am / therefore become your Enemt, becaufe I uii 
you the truth f ■' 


Printed in the Yea r, 

(Cbatto & Windw). 



Ffsm The Russian Diary of an Englishman 
By Aa Unofficial Dijilomat 
{Hnntmann), 


Artificial Watkrfall. 


Austin is a prac- 
tised writer of 
this kind of fic- 
tion, and the 
tales have all ap- 
peared and given 
satisfaction to 
great ninubcrs of 
readers of t h (; 
Strand and other 
.similar magn- 
7ines. '1 here are 
stories of tlie 
(TtTmaii trenches 
luuhT attack, of 
a (ierman siib- 
mariiie foiled in 
the desperate 
cllort to destroy 
a great British 
ship, of a Ze})- 
pelin raid on 
Lcxndon in whieh 
the Zeppelin 
meets a llaniing 
end, a tale of 
how a Cicrttiaii 
w Oman w a s 
moved fro m 
passionate Ger- 
man ardour of 
pitiless conquest 
to pity for sulfcr- 
ing fiTcnch prisoners, 
etc., etc. All arc ad- 
mirably told. Perhaps 
from the ten one might 
choose the last- 
“ Peace " — as the most 
serious ; it suggests the 
feeling of a German 
soldier who hopes for 
a new world from the 
coming of peace, but 
sees the whole world 
still abhorring and dis- 
trusting German crimes 
— hunger and tyranny 
at home. As he dies 
in a bread riot in his 
native town, he* sees 
around him the very 
scenes that he had first 
known in the early 
ravaging of Belgium 
— and perceives the 
nemesis of Germany. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM THOMSON, 

ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

By Ethel H. Thomson. 16s. net. (John Lane ) 

To all who are interivstcd in the annals of our 
National ('hurch this accoiiiil of “'llu' Life an<l 
Letters of William Thomson, Archliishoj) of York,*’ 
will make a very considerable appeal ; for, besides 
including a history of the TTovince of Voi k from 
t 86 o to it presents its subject not only as a 

great jirelate and a most diligent and large liearted 
public man, but as a soul who habitually \valke<l 
with (iod, and was rarelv out of touch nitli the 
aspirtitions of his fellow-creatures. It is written In' 
his daughter with rare tact and tolcT.ition. 'I'he 
controversies in which the arc hbishop took his ]).irt, 
those which raged round " h'ssavs and Keviews,” 
round Dr. (‘olenso and tlu^ Pentateucli aiul icuind 
tlie Ritualistic ITosecntioiis of tlu* eighties, have of 
course been long rlead and buried ; and at this time 
of day not even tin* most magical ot literary r<\siir 
n^ctionists (onld h()])e to gahanisc* them into life, 
but Miss 'rhomson does everything that is ]K>ssible 
with them, and 1he\ .iie a necessary ])art in the 
background of an ably NMilteii and very iiileic*sting 
biography. 

HISTORY OF ZIONISM (1600-1918). 

Hv Nahum Sokoi ow \'(»1 I ..ms m l 

(1. on Lymans ) 

Then* arc very lew mo\('nien1s or ideas in the 
history of civilisation that can comp.ua* in st<-ad- 
fastness .ind nobility with llie unfading asjmalion 
of the Jews to recover Ibcir native (’ountry and 
their natural home. 'Theii consc iousness ot r.u «* 
and national life has always c<mtred on Lalestnie. 



/•reiw Life and Letters of William Archbishop Thomson. 

Thomson, Archbishop of York ^|»*Jopti‘orpc, 


and it seems an excellent thing to have such a work as Mr. 


no hardship and no prosp(Tity has ever dimmed that 
consciousness and that asjiiration. Now that it has 
been officially recognised by (heat Britain as a ho])e to 
be encourag<‘(l ainl an aim to be brought to fulfilmeut 


Sokolow’s giving an hisLoiiCid accniml of the progress of the 
Zionist idea in the Wi'sUth world, and es])Ct ially in England 
and in hram e. Mr. Sokolow bi‘gins willi an account of 
the great Man.is.seh-ben-lsiael wlio was tlie chief promoter 



From The History of Zioiiism» 

By Nahum Sokolow 
(Longmans). 
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of the return of the Jews to England during the Common- 
wealth ; then recounts some of the views of English Puritan 
friends of the Jews and their restoration to the Holy Land, 
narrating the schemes of such mcxi as Dr. John Justin 
Newton, Bishop of Bristol, and Edward King ; then he takes 
up the Napoleonic ideas, and describes his appeal to the 
Jews in Palestine and the Sanhedrin held in Paris, But 
it is in the nineteenth century that we lind the idea taking 
practical shape and moving towards attainment through 
the influence and work of men like Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Lord Shaftesbury, 

D u n a n t, Laurenct* F 
Oliphant, Baron 
Edmond dc Rotlis- 
child, ].ord Swayllv 
ling, Baron deHirsch, 

Theodor Hcrzl. and 
many others in Lur- 
land and France, and 
elsewhere. Colonies 
have actually been 
established for Jews 
in Palestine with 
very encouraging re- 
sults. But now as 
Mr, Sokolow points 
out we have from 
history and ex- 
perience derived 
certain conclusions 
as to how the aim 
of Zionism can be 
achieved, which he 
summarises as fol- 
lows: (i) TheHome^ 
land of the Jewish 
people must be in 
Palestine. (2) Pales- 
tine can and must 
be made capable of 
fulfilling its function 
by the method of 
patient colonisation. 

(3) The security of 
public law — that is 
of the recognition of 
the rightful claim of 
the Jewish people to 
regenerate Palestine 
and itself through 
Palestine— is a 
necessary condition 
to success. Mr. 

Sokolow's work is an 
earnest, painstaking 

contribution to hi^ vol. 1 . of Raen»«kers> Cartoon 

tory, and xt is worth the War, 

observing that in all Compiled by J. Murray Allison 

the volume there is [John Lane). 

no single word of bitterness. The illustrations make a 
very remarkable collection indeed. A scries of portraits, 
many of them from rare originals, and representing all the 
most prominent personages in the Jewish world for the 
last three hundr^ years. 


TYRIAN PURPLE. 

By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford). 78. net. 

(John Long.) 

A stirring romance of the ancient world, dealing with a 
period of history (so the author claims) that has never 
before been used as the setting of a novel, 

Samaria in the time of Ahab and Je^zebel and Elijah the 
prophet is the setting used for this remarkable and pas- 
sionate book. The author has founded her plot on the 



biblical story of Jezebel and Jehu, which she has enlarged 
and embroidered into a romance of “Tyrian Purple," 
giving us a wonderfully vivid picture of the life and man- 
ners of a bygone age. The light in which we are made to 
view Jezebel ^who is the heroine of the story is fresh, and 
we are drawn to admire certain qualities in her, in spite of 
her evil doing. Jehu, the hero of the story, is powerfully 
drawn. The author has thoroughly steeped herself in the 
atmosphere of the time she is writing about, and with her 
skilful pen has recreated it afresh for us in the pages of her 

engrossing story. 


A HANDFUL 
OF AUSSEYS. 

By C. Hampton 
Thorp, A.l.F. 7s. 
net. (John Lane.) 

This “handful ’’ 
was made up of 
Australians who 
volunteered for ser- 
vice, not in the first 
hot hours of war 
time, but after a 
year’s struggle had 
made its grim im- 
pression on the world 
and shown with 
brutal clearness how 
hard the ordeal was 
against how formid- 
able an enemy. The 
writer describes in 
ters(;, vivid sketches 
the life and feelings 
of a “reinforcement 
draft" from its 
setting out from 
Australia until it 
took its place in the 
line, trained and fit 
to join its fore- 
runners in the bat- 
talion. We live the 
life on the troopship, 
with its cramped hu 1 
stouthearted gaiety , 
join in the fro.sty 
training days in the 
English camps, learn 
something of the 
Australian view.s of 
the Navy, the 
English countryside, 
English manners, 
English cities. 
English girls, and' 
share some of the poignant and betraying loneliness that 
beset the hearts of these men who came “home" from 
their own very far-otf homes. It is interesting to rea<l 
the somewhat naive dialogues in which the author airs 
his very sensible and entertaining views, and besides 
being interested, we learn to understand and feel affection 
for these big-bodied, big-hearted fellows whose reputation 
has been just a trifle blown upon by reason of the behaviour 
of some of the less worthy of them. The London chapters 
tell us a good deal, the more perhaps because they skate 
airily over the thinnest of thin ice. Among the good 
war pictures of the present war, the description of 
this draft s moving up to the firing line deserves to 
find a permanent place. We are promised a further 
volume dealing with their fighting experiences; it will be 
welcome. 


Thb Zeppelin Triumph. 

*BUT MOTHER HAD DONE NOTHING 
WRONG, HAD SHE, DADDY P*' 
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THROUGH EGYPT IN WAR TIME. 

By Martin S. Briggs. 21s. (Unwin.) 

Mr. Briggs, having failed to obtain a B.E. commission 
through alleged physical disabilities, heard by accident of 
such things as Sanitary Sections, for which architects 
were occasionally required as commanding ollicers ; and 
a few months later he was interviewed and gazetted, 
Eight weeks after he wels liustlcd off to iCgypL. His first 
view of the enchanted land was " a glittering line of golden 
sand, and the feathery heads of a few palm-trees." In 
this volume Mr. Briggs gives a pleasant and very readable 
account of his experiences, lie lived in lujarly all the 
camps occui)ied at various times by the and 

describes them with a graphic simplicity, lie tells us. in 
a word, what w(i want to know, and what the travel-books 
do not generally con(le.scend to mention. He gives a good 
account of Alexandria and a .still better one of Cairo in time 
of wiir, whole the British and Australians ponn;d out the 
accumulated arrears of money due to them from (iallipoli 
days. It was a great windfall for the jdac.e, and a great 
chance for the (ireek. 1'Iie writer says that enormous 
profits might have been made " had one been able to foicsec* 
the war " by floating a soda-water man niac Lory tlierr. In 
another chapter lie pathetically umders a of the drinks 
he .got through in the hot weather at KI Az/ab camp, “ Yon 
hear many nice things said about the Kgyiiliaii climate, 
but they refer almosl exclusively to tlie winter, and to 
circumbtances in certain Inxiinoii.'. hotels on the Nile. 
My daily average hero is about eight good cups of tea, two 
or more glasses of lemonade, and a few glasses of water out 
of my bucket, also two or more oranges." The illustrations 
are varied and admirable ; the author himself sujqilits 
most of the sketches and jdiotographs, ( haptens on 
" Ismailia," the ‘ l.il)van (oast," " El Ansh to Palestine" 
are among the best, but the book tlironghout is the work 
of a competent hand, and many members of the E.ICF., 
as well as hosts of their interested stay-at-home relations, 
will doubtless keep it on their bookslielves, for reference 
and roinembiancc. 

THE STORY OF DOCTOR JOHNSON: 
BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BOSWELL’S LIFE. 

By S. C. KonKK'fs, M.A. .^.s, 0<1. nei. 

(Cambridge University Press ) 

'Phis book was piobably compiled in the first instance 
with a view to the needs ol scfiools and (olleges — and 



Interior of Barkukiyeh. 
Tombs op the Caliphs. 

From Through Egypt in War Time 
{Fishrr Unwin). 

lucky the students who live in an age when iliey can break 
them.scIvc’S into literature with volumes like this. Bui a 

far wider public awaits 
it. It is an ideal intro- 
duction to the most 
delightful, albeit the 
most bulky, of our bio- 
graphies. The reader 
who picks it up will 
])e(’ome a Johnsonian 
from that moment, and 
not rest satisfied till he 
can go on to the tliir- 
teen volumes of Dr. 
Bii kbeck Hill's encyclo- 
pedic editions. Mr. 
Roberts has not simply 
made a selection from 
lioswcll ; he has chosen 
his scenes and sketches 
principally from that 
perfect biographer, of 
course ; but he has 
drawn, too, upon Mrs. 
Thrale, and Fanny 
Burney, and the Tour to 
the Hebrides. His own 
contribution is mainly 
unwritten, and takes 
the form of the fine taste 



From The Story of Doctor Johnson Fliet Street in Doctor Johnson's Day. 

By S. C. Roberts From a contemporary engraving. 

{Cambridge University Press). 
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and enthusiasm governing the choice of matter ; but what 
he does write has its qualities of style and humour befitting 
the subject. In fact, the book may be called (in a Wag- 
nerian sense) the Overture to l^oswcll ; for it is composed 
of the main themes and “ motives ” of that great literary 
composition worked up into a delightful miniature of the 
whole. Those who hear the " Meistersinger " prelude 
become anxious to hear the whole opera : those wlio know 
the whole opera are always glad to hear the prelude. 
Similaily, Mr. Koberts’s Overture to iJoswell will be an 
incitement to those who do not yet know the whole ori* 
ginal, and a pleasure f o those who do Those who may have 
been deterred from IJoswell by his length — his “ heavenly 
length,” when once you know him should certainly try this 
miniature edition. 'J'he book has been exxellently produced, 
the illustrations being a sj)ccially noteworthy feature. 

UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES. 

By K. T. Raymond. 10s od. net. (P'lsher Unwin.) 

SET DOWN IN MALICE. 

By Grrald Cumberland. 8s. 6 d. net. (Grant Rirhatds.) 

J-lere arc two books dealing outspokenly and caustically 
with a large variety of peoj)lc of more or less importance 
in our own day. Mr. Raymond devotes himself to poli- 
ticians and political journalists, and his character studies 
are as witty and biillianl as anything in this kind that has 
been done of recent years, h'xccpt in the case of Mr 
Samuel Gompers and of G(mernl Smuts, he is seldom 
flattering in his portraiture, though he chooses his subjects 
impartially from all parties. Mr. Lloyd George is in his 
gallery, and Lord Lansdowne ; Mr. Asquith and I.ord 
Robert Cecil ; Sir Kdward Carson and Mr. Henderson ; 
Mr. McKenna and Viscount Milner ; Lord Northcliffe and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain ; Mr. Bottomlcy and Mr, Harold 
Cox. But he is candid in the true sense of the word, and 
usually fills in the best as well as the worst features of his 
sitters ; only in one or two instances is his censure almost 



Ffom The Good Ship Dove •• 1 oftbn thought of you 

By Florence Warden WHKM I WAS AT THE FRONT/* 

(Ward, Lock)- He saio. 



From The Better Yarn Telling the Tale. 

By Arthur Greonliig^ iToiitispu'Ci- l)> AIIhtI Lock. 

ijarrold)- 


without (|urdillcatii)n You may dissent from many of his 
views cind interpretations, but there is no denying his 
cleverness, his insight, or the truth that is behind much 
of his irony. Mr. Cumberland calls his book a book of 
reiniiiis{:cnccs, and is less concerned with the .study of 
character than with the setting, down of his impressions 
and ])rejiidiccs. This he does with a lively humour and a 
frankness lhat is invariably entertaining and sometimes 
imi>crtmcnt. Mo.st of the men and women he discusses 
arc authors, artists, critica, actois, singers or musicians; 
they are many and various ; ami except for a favoured 
half-dozen or so, ht^ handles them with irreverence, or with 
airy c»r satirical humour. Among the favoured few arc 
Sir Hall Caine, Ci. K. Chesterton, 1 rank Harris, and I-Tnesi 
Newman. Those who arc not favoured include Arnold 
Bennett, Bernard Shaw, Miss Ilorniman, Sir I-'dward 
Llgar, Mrs. Besant, vStaiilcy Houghton, Harold l^>rigliouse 
and Mr. Hcndeison, w ho comes off as badly here as he docs 
with Mr. Raymond. It is a book to read, for there are a 
lot of good things in it, plenty of humour, any ainoiint of 
smartness and as iinich self-conceit, and all the malice is 
in the title. You suspect that Mr. ('umberland was simply 
determined to sparkle at all co.sis, and as often as not wrote 
his jibes and ilippaiicics with his tongue in his check. Some of 
Iiis victims wdll notread him with amnscinent, but those hchas 
not met or wTitlen about wnll find him vastlv entertaining. 

THE GOOD SHIP DOVE. 

By Florence Warden. Os. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

A well sustained mystery story, vivaciously written, 
and containing many exciting and dramatic situations, 
“The Good Ship l)one " is certainly a novel to be recom- 
. mended. TJie plot is concerned with the sudden dis- 
appearance ()f a young man, Norton Redcar, on the eve 
of a party given in his honour and just after he has prac- 
tically proposed to the heroine of the story. Daphne 
Garthwaite. Humour casts great discredit on his name 
after his disappearance, but iJapbne will believe nothing 
against him, and warmly cliampions her absent lover. 
The story is skilfully unfolded, the reader being kept 
completely in the dark as to the real cause of Norton's run- 
ning away- - for that he has run away and is in hiding under 
an assumed name we are allowed to discover— until events 
work up to a crisis and the truth is disclosed. The reader 
will become thoroughly absorbed in this ingenious tale. 
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From A Broken Journey 
By Mary tianiil 
(Werner Laurie)- 

Ri‘viriv'o<l by Mrs. Archilulil LitiU’ in Ihis Niiiiibi-i. 


An Engaged Couple 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. 

By UoBERT A. Hamblin, cs. net. (Mlon & 

Tiiis is a simple, old-fashioned story, but it 
reveals a skill in characterisation such as any 
writer might be proud of. J-iellowgrass the 
plumber and Shortmeal the carpenter were 
neighbours and liereditary friends, but the 
legacy that came to Mr. Bello wgrass sapped his 
soundness both as a plumber and as a friend. 

He forthwith called himself a sanitary t'nginccr, 
embarked on house building, and began lo lord 
it over his ancient crony. But Nemesis awaited 
him in the person of Mr. Annisi;ed the builder, 
who bled him nearly white and disco vcriid a 
fatal flaw in the Bellowgrass title-deeds. The 
excellent Shortmeal was magnaninioiis in the 
hour of victory, and the story ends in the most 
approved and most ancient manner with the 
complete reconciliation of the. two families, the 
betrothal of Reuben Bellowgrass and Jennet 
Shortmeal, and the di.scomfiture of the s(ioun- 
drclly Anniseed. There is not a puppet in the 
story. Every one lives and moves and has 
being, and is madt^ to talk with a most conviiK ing realism. 
The pomposity of the plumber, and tln^ jmsillanimity of 
the carpenter, and tlui rnh^s of their wives arc described 
with refrcsliing liumour. and tin*, love story of Reuben 
and Jennet carries a perfume in the telling. The publishers 
d(\scribe the liook as a “ war-time relaxation," and no 
reader is likely to quarrel with the descrijition, for jmmcc 
IS not yet. 


GODMOTHERS GARDEN. 

By Nktta Svrett. With I Ihislratioiis in (‘olour and 
Black and White hy Fi-OKhNer JIakkison. 3 s. net. 
( lilac kic.) 

Miss Syreli lias written a charming blend of evesryday 
life tind fairy story that came to Sylvia when, after her 
long illness, she went lo stay with her great-godmother 
lloneyswect at Meadow Cirange, and fell in love? 



Reduced Reproduction 
FROM Colour Wrapper 


lor tile new novel by John Diiclun, ** Mr. Slandfast " (HotUler & Stoufchton). 


witli *' tlu‘, most beaut dnl garden in tlic world." 
Meadow (iiMUgc was an ideal spot for a little 
town girl to go lo. " Other gardens are very 
jirctty," said Sylvua to (iodmother, " but the 
trees and flowers in them are just ordinary trees 
and flowers. Now ours are mysterious. . . ." 
And in dreams Sylvia learns the mysteries of 
Siia])-]>ragoii and I.ovtvin-a-Mist, of Marguerite, 
of Morning Glory, of Sweet William and London 
I’ride, and many others. Shi', also stcjis intt) 
other lands and meets other children. Perhaps 
hen* and there there is a shade too much of 
under-meaning for a genuine chihl ; and God- 
mot hcr'.s smile may jui//.le and bewilder instead 
of comlortiiig or pleasing the young reader, 
Init, children have a hajqiy knack of " skipping " 
what they arc not interested in and the main 
1 hemes will win their liearts. And Miss 
llarrisoirs illustrations are good — very good; 
they are both delicalti and strong, and her 
luilividuality shines through convention; 


MINNIGLEN. 

J’>v aivl ICc.i-uton ( asile (John 

Miiritix ) 

In some degnu; this book is a far-off echo of 
•' TJie Pilgrim's Progress," less impressively 
allegorical maybe, but nevertheless intimate 
and true as regards the passing of a soul from 
darkness into light. Anne joseclyn, weary of 
Vanity Fair, treads the J’ath leading through the 
Valley of Humiliation to the ('alvary of the 
War, and travels beyond it to a real under- 
standing that she is not herself, as she knows 
liersclt, but an immortal Being, dowered with 
1 nfinite possi bilities. The story is beautifully and 
simply told, with a noble restraint which ranks 
it as genuine literature. And the characters arc 
ilesli- and- blood mortals, not puppets dancing 
aimlessly in a shadow-show, for the authors 
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show a remarkable apprecia 
tion of what is fine and leal in 
human nature; seeking con- 
stantly the Christ within each 
and all. Even the upstart 
Weyfords display the buried 
good which is in them when 
tested by the war, while the 
shepherd, Duncan Cameron, 
shovrs the perfectabihty of 
nian-as-he-is-meant-to-be, even 
without such a test. Minni^ 
glen himself is admirable with 
liis duality of cave-man and 
civilised modernity — the for- 
mer predominating. Few will 
read his moving speech— pages 
.^37-8 — without feeling keenly 
the noble influence of such 
tearful things as it suggests. 
Nor is comedy wanting. Aunt 
Jane, the aristocratic suffra- 
gette. is splendid ; Lach’ 
Brooksbury, with her senti- 
mental drivel and posing, is 
delicious. There is just enough 
laughter to relieve the serious 
trend of the story. The 
authors are heartily to be 
congratulated on the writing 
of a hne and uplifting talc- 
such a one as will enable the 
superficial thinker to realise in 
some measure the true inward 
greatness of these grim days 
when the world is in the throes 
of a new and glorious birth. 
Out of darkness light is 
coming ; out of sorrow, joy : 
but in the present lessons 
have to be learned to 
(juicken their coming. “ Min- 
niglcn " shows how some of 
these much-needed lessons 
have to be learned. 


SELF AND SELF- 
MANAGEMENT. 

By Arnold Bennett. 3 . 

net. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

in the half-dozen ** essays 
about existing " which make 
up the fastest addition to 
his stimulating series of 
pocket philosophies, Mr. 
Bennett drives as usual 
right into the heart of the 
worries and regrets that 
beset us in our retrospec- 
tive, stock-taking moments. 
For its plain, unvarnished 
wisdom, for its pertinent 
message to all seekers after 
happiness, no essay in the 
book will be read more 
eagerly than the opening 
one. It is addressed to all 
— men and w-^omen — who, 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are “ running away 
from life/’ and losing thereby 
the full savour of existence. 



Miss Vbra Brittain, 

whose “Verses of a V.A.l>.” (Erskine Macdonald), was recenlly 
reviewed in The Bookman. 



Miss Daisy Ashford, 

Author of "The Younn VlaUera," a new book for children, with • 

Sli ]. M. Barrie, which Messrs. Chatto ft WIndua are publiibinR. 


Here is a typical passage: 

" Examining the cases of 
certain women who put off 
marrying 1 have been forced 
to the conclusion that their 
only reason for hesitating to 
marry is that men are not 
perfect, and that to marry an 
imperfect man involves risk. 
It does, but the reason is not 
valid. Risk is the very 
essence of life, and the total 
absence of danger is equal to 
death. I do not say that to 
follow an unsatisfactory voca- 
tion and to fail in it is better 
than to follow no vocation. 
But I am inclined to say that 
any marriage is better than 
no marriage — for both sexes. 
And I think that the most 
tragic spectacle on earth is 
an old woman metaphorically 
wrapped in cotton-wool who 
at some period of her career 
has refused life because ot the 
peril ot inconvenience and 
unhappiness." Another essay 
bristling provocatively with 
hard-pointed sense is that in 
which the author delivers (at 
a safe distance) a heart-t(»- 
hcart lecture to a young 
woman who complained that 
these little books of liis about 
life and imi)roving onesell, 
and T being efticient, and not 
wasting time, arc " very nice 
to read, but they’ve never 
done me any good — prac- 
tically." Delightful, too, 
are tlie author’s exposition 
of ” the meaning of frocks ’ 
and his analyses of " the 
complete fusser ’’ and " the 
diary habit." In short, no 
one should nii.ss this spark- 
ling little book and the ex 
pcrience it affords of bein^ 
buttonholed by Mr. Bennett 
and listening to a witty, 
penetrating, helpful dis- 
course on that one subject 
ot never-failing interest — 
oneself. 


RUSSIA IN 
UPHEAVAL. 

By linwARD Alswortii 
Koss. Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in tht* 
University of Wisconsin. 
12s 6d. net. (Fisher 

Unwin.) ' 

‘•Russia in Upheaval" 
is a work so full of, first- 
hand information concern- 
ing the present condition of 
the country it deals with 
that it may be heartily 
commended to the atten- 
tion of the British book 
reader. This is not to say 
that it is planned or written 
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to meet the requirements of 
the British book market On 
the contrsiry, it is so marked 
by a transatlantic* detach- 
ment from the general views 
of Bolshevism entert;vnc*d by 
the anti-Cicrmanic alli(‘s, and 
its author adopts so svinpa- 
thetic an attitude tow.iids 
Lenin, that the liritisher into 
whose hands it falls, '.\hile 
gathering from it many new 
lights on the characters .ind 
temperaments of the Russian 
people in gcmeral and of 
Russian women in particular, 
is likely to feel, \chen he has 
gone through it, that he is 
less and less in a position to 
decide the relative projior- 
tions of good and evil in the 
existing Soviet regime. Di. 
Ross’s opinion seems to be 
that the great hojie for the 
future cjf the united States of 
Russia lies in thc'ir close co- 
operation with the* rmted 
States of America ; and in a 
passage ^^hlc'h, for all its 
keen diagnosis of national 
tendencies, is by no means 
calculated to conciliate the 
susceptibilitic's of the h'nglish- 
speaking race's, he* points out 
that such bonds of union 
between! (ireat I hi tain 
and the I'liited States as 
jiolitical and linguistic 
athnitic's are in the 
twentieth century practi- 
cally negligible, and that 
the natural ally ioi 
federal, agricult und, 
democratic: Aincn<\i is 
not impc'iial, indiisliial, 
aristoc-ratic (hc'at Ifrilain, 
but fc'deral, agricultural, 
dcmocr.itic K’ussia. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
A SHOWMANS 
LIFE. 

Pv liioMAs Is Plow- 


man. 

(John 


1 

Idlin' ) 


0(1. net. 


Mr Plowman is the 
veteran Soiic'lary and 
Editor of the Path and 
West and Southern 
Counties Sc^c iely, a ver\’ 
ancient and most pnv 
gressive organisation in- 
deed. As he claims that 
his career as a showman 
— an agricailtiiral show- 
man- -dates from the 
year 1867, he has good 
and sutficaent cause for 
offering some of his 
memories and stored up 
wisdom to the public. 
The many readers who 
were delighted by Mr. 
Plowman's earlier volume 



whobc new no *•»:!, “Thp Mor 


111(1 Sixpence,' 
i)il . month. 


Mr. Somerset Maugham, 

Mr. lltiiH'iii.inn will publish 



of remini.scenccs, “ Jn the 
Days of Victoria," relating 
the incMiiories of tc:)w*n life 
and folk, will welcome this 
t'ornpanion volumes cU'aling 
with his association w'itli 
agricultun' and its representa- 
tives. hjiglisli agriculture has 
been a ceiitr.il interest to so 
m.'iiiv land-owinng fannhes, 
so imich intelligence, care* 
.111(1 clc'votiori has gone to its 
losli'iiiig by eiilighteiK'd in • 
ilivuluals. that its annals, 
told by onc‘ of its most eii- 
tliiisiastic' and knowlc'clgeablc 
lollowc'is, cannot fail to be ot 
grc'at intcuest. But when 
they are so personal and 
vivacious, and so interw’oven 
with .'inecclotcs and clc*scrip' 
tioiis of notable people and 
int.iblc doings as is this book 
ol Air. Plowman’s, they c laim 
.1 pi. ice among the recend.s 
ol the age* Wc* are alway.s 
greedy for good book.s ol this 
kind. Air. Plowm.in is never 
(lull, whether he is telling us 
jMirelv personal things about 
his own youth, or Ins work 
with the ( )x ford .shire Agri- 
cultural Society, or the Ikith 
Society, or giving us a cliap- 
tc*r oil “ clow’siiig ’’ with 
Ins own experieiu c.‘s, or 
telling ns of show's he 
has hc'ld, or describing 
tin* I'icuic'h Pomological 
Socielv s work, or giving 
.'inec'dotes of royalty — 
lor both l^cbv:lrcl A ll. and 
King (ic'oige are known 
.IS no mean agrn. ulliii- 
ists ; the lattc'r, like his 
father, ji.itioniscs sliows 
a Mil liel])s genc'ralK' in 
the good work, and Air. 
Plowman h.is a number 
of niemones in which 
both inonarc hs lignrcr 
( )th(*r less c*\altc*d peisc^ns 
Jig lire 111 thc-se page^^. and 
OIK* inav jiaiise witli glec‘ 
t(^ ( onsuh'r t hci taste of 
tlu' euithiisiast for sub 
ph.ite of ammonia, not 
Uieielv' as a fertiliser, but 
•is a ])i( k UK' u]i in the* 
shape of sniitl ' The 
book 
with : 


is 111 fact stiilled 
good cordial human 


Photo hy Mctropolt Studio, Cardtfj, 

From Fifty Years of a Showman’s 
Life, 

Uv 'riioinas 1*. Plowman 

{John Lane)^ 


The Old Shopman grown 

GREY IN THE SERVICE. 


THE LUMINOUS 
PEARL. 

Hy I-'kank IIamkl Os 
net. (Cinifton.) 

Amber Norton is the 
daughter of an erratic, un- 
balanced I'lnglish father 
and a Japanese motlic'r 
who is held to have 
been " an enchantress, 
a soulless being who 
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1^'fom The Dover Patrol In thk foretop of the “Vindictive.” 

(Grant Richards). 


destroyed men for sheer 
love of it.’* Her family 
was supposed to exercise 
control over weird, 
ghostly foxes, and ac- 
cordirig to Japanese 
tradition members of 
such a family should 
marry with those 
similarly empowered, or 
a fearful curse would des- 
cend on them. Amber 
falls in love with an 
Knglishman, a frieml of 
her childhood, and the 
story deals mainly with 
his efforts to win her 
and her father’s elf<irts 
to prevent what he 
believes must jirove a 
tragic disaster. Those 
who like a romance deal- 
ing with the occult and 
mysterious and bristling 
with thnlling and un- 
canny experiences can- 
not do better than read 

The Luminous Pearl. ” 

THE DOVER PATROL. 

By ** JACKSTAFF.’* 6s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

Xow that the armistice and the ending of hostilities has 


allowed the silence surrounding naval affairs to be broken, 
we are all eager to hear of the doings of our surest defenders. 
And no more arduous or important w’ork fell to any unit 
than to the Dover Patrol, whose business it was to guard 
the Channel and keep it safe for the Army. Besides the 

great and brilliant feats at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, the 
patrol was responsible for im- 
mense and unceasing daily and 
nightly toils, and it is a plain 
history of those toils that is 
here all too briefly set forth. 
'I' he lay reader will be en- 
chanted al these revelations, 
and they arc revelations in- 
deecl. Not every one realised 
that at Zeebrugge the Germans 
had about thirty of their best 
(lestroyers lying in wait, and 
that all our traflic passed day 
and night under their noses. 
Nothing saved it but the end- 
less vigilance of the Dover 
Patrol, and how effective this 
was is best seen by the fuss 
made when once or twice in 
over lour years the Germans 
actually managed to slip out 
and attack ns or shell Dunkirk 
or an English town and then* 
hurry home like a cat streak- 
ing along the top of a gar- 
den wall with fl.'ittcned ears. 
Naturally, the story of the 
blocking of Zeebrugge and the 
end of the Vindictive take.s a 
foremost and thrilling place in 
the book, but there is a solid 
and convincing picture of the 
work of the patrol as a whole, 
by land, by sea, under the sea, 
and in the air. And when you 
shut the book you may safely 
say : “ The half, nor the tenth, 
nor the thousandth part has 
been told.** 



From the House of Coursf^e, 
Bf Mm. Vfetor RIckara 
{Duckworth), 

which It reviewed In this Ni tiiler, 


Cover Debion. 
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THE LAND OF .ELDORADO. 

Georoe Goodcmild. 6 '=. (Jarrold.) 

For the setting; of his new romance Mr. Ooodchild has 
gone to the wlutc North — to the snowy wastes of the 
Yukon district and the mists and loneliness of a small 
island in the Bering Sea. It is a picturesque, swift-moving 
story ; sketches vividly the hard, wild life of Circle City, 
in Alaska, and ends the first act ot a stirring drama with 
the rescue of baby ('lOnc from death by the drunken, 
reckless Scabano, who has killed her father, 'flic bleak 
island on which Si'abano is imprisoned for life is admir- 
ably described. Through the kindly intervention of a 
priest the child. Gene, who is believed to be his daughter, 
is allowed to share his c.Kilc ; and he finds more than 
eontcntnient in devoting liimself to the rearing of Ins 
small charge, llis aifection for her restores him, in .spite 
of occasional lap.se.s, to the manhood he had lost ; till the 
great love that has grown between them is put to a terrible 
test by his revelation, wOien, in a moment of stress, he has 
yielded ^to temptation ami is under the inllneiice of drink, 
of the fact that he is not her father, and that he was her 
father's murderer. love interest which conies into the 
tale w'ith the discovery on the island ot a half-drowned 
man, who has bi'en thrown up by the .sea, seems to go out 
of it with his reluctant departure ; but her guardian’s 
self- betrayal, driving Gem* to a distracted sea voyage of 
escape, has the happie.st results for herself as well as for 
him. The stor}" is full of colour and movement and makes 
capital reading. 

A PRINCE IN PETTO. 

By John Avsconai. 7s. nel. (( hattt) Wind»iP.) 

.Mr. -\ys(:oiigh's new novel opens promisingly with an 
intimate and leisurely description of old Maleliam Hall 
and its quaint Jacobite household. Here w'e make the 
aci|iiaintancc of Matey and the doctor, Kldad and J'lorc.as, 
ill company with an old sea-captain ami hi«*^ foster-child 
( arol a lame boy w'ho bears a surprising resemblance to 
Charles II. As the boy's history is disclosed, the re- 
semblance proves to be not so surprising after all, and 



I’vom The Land of Eldorado, Cover Dssion. 

lly Gfurije Goodchllil By H. M. Diock. 

{Jarrold). 


Carol is taken to Rome to be brought up by a make- 
believe king in a make-believe court. Some there are 
who would make young Carol the Jacobite claimant of 
a thinl generation, but he elects differently, anti finds 
liappiness in a true love marriage. The atmosphere of 



Reduced reproduction from colour cover for “Thf Woman's rcotprints by E. R. ^tn'^hon which 
IfeBBra, Hodder & Stoughton are publUhlng this month. 


The Slavers Prisoner. 
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the romance is heavy with the divine rights of popes and 
princes. But though it suffers a little from a preoccupa- 
tion with titles, spiritual and temporal, “ A Prince in JMto ” 
should appeal to readers who enjoy a thoughtful novel 
having a carefully planned historical background. 


PERSONAL POEMS. 

By R. L. Meguoz. 3s. (A, net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

You feel in reading Mr Megroz^ verses that he is not 
sedulously following in anybody’s footsteps, but is striving 
to express thoughts that arc his own. He writes in praise 
of W. H. Yeats, witli whom, nevertheless, he seems to have 
little in common ; hii poems, esjiecially some of the sonnets, 
suggest rather the frank simplicity and robust llesh-and- 
blood humanity f)f the 1 Elizabethans. If he labours at 
times for expression, it is because he has something to say 
and is not contented to say it in the way that is easiest 
and most facile. He docs not often strike out the magic 
phrase, but he is rarely commonplace. He is not afraid 
to be himself, to try experiments, to give the rein to his 
fancy, to hammer his ideas into shape in his owm fashion. 
There is the true stufl of poetry in his sonnet sccpieiices, 
“ Con Amore ” and “ To a Contemporary.” His odes are 
less succes.sful : there is a touch of eccentricity about some 
of his lyrics, but he has imagination, and an individual 
note that is not t(Mj common in modern verse. We forbear 



From Dere Mable, ' I don't care much about horbbb 

By E. Streeter THEY FEELS THE SAME WAV ABOUT ME." 

ijavrold). 



Front The Adventures of 


Dilly and Dally. 

Illustrated by •' Poy." 
(Thornton Butter worth). 


Dilly and Dally 

ATTENDING TO 

THEIR Corre- 
spondence. 


to quote, because a few lines of quotation in a short notice 
w'ould inadequately represent him. His bof)k is worth 
reading, both for what is achieved in it and for what it 
promise.s. 


DERE MABLE : 

LOVE LETTERS OF A ROOKIE. 

By E Streeter. Illustrated. 2 s (A. not, (Jarrold*) 
Tlicrc is a quaint, queer humour in these letters from 
an American .soklicr to his sweetheart that keeps yon 
constantly ‘'chuck ling as you read. It is the humour of 
the stolid, simple, self-satisfied i)er.son who has no inten- 
tion of being funny. H(! writes of his life in the Army, of 
his military training and duties, the discomforts of camp 
life, his general doings, his thoughts of the girl at home, 
and finally drifts into a furious jealousy of a supposed rival, 
and ends with a telegram when he learns that the l^roggins 
she had so frequently referred to was a dog. “ Rite soon 
and plain, Mable,” he urges. “ cause 1 doiit get much 
chance to sfiidv ” ” As soon as things get shook down a 

bit, I hope to gel more lime to miss you.” ” Im ritiu this 
letter with my .shoes off. 1 hope yoiill (*xcuse my bein 
so informal but Im bavin the old trouble with my fejet.” 
"Id ask you for your jiictur only I havent got mucli room 
for that kind of thing down here.” ” As J said to Joe 
Loomis who was in the tent when your prestmts came, it 
aint Avhat tlie thing cost or whether you could ever use it 
for anything. Its the thought. Sentiment before plea- 
sure. Thats me all over, Mable.” It is the humour of the 
humourless man, wdio could not be so laughable if he wer^ 
not such a solemn ass. 


THE LAND GIRL’S LOVE STORY. 

By Brrta l^LTCK. Os. net. (Hotldcr tS: Stoughton.) 

In her gay, vivacious, intimate way. Miss Berta Ruck 
tells the story of Joan Matthcw.s, a Whitehall girl — pallid 
and drooping, with a ” frenchy ” blouse and high-heeled 
shoes - who breaks down under the strain of office work 
and disappointment over a love affair. How Joan finds 
a cure for health and heart'by going on the land, what she 
docs tliere, and how she meets her future husband, make 
delightfully entertaining reading. The description of the 
breezy outdoor existence led by Joan and the difference 
it makes in her outlook on life should make many office 
girls restless. This charming love story should add to 
Miss Berta Ruck’s already large circle of readers. 
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From The Prisoners of Mainz, Daily Roll. 

By AI<*c W.uikI) 

(Chapman <&» Hall). 


THE GREAT WAR 
BRINGS IT HOME. 


Ciimp was well ordered, and its inmates not sub- 
jected to wanton cruelty or even discourtesy, and, on 
the principle of giving the devil his due. Mr. Waugh 
frankly sets forth the facts as he knew them. There 
arc delightfully entertaining chapters on “ How We 
Amused Our.stdyes " and on “I Tow we did not 
Kseape,” and a shrewd study of theticrinan attitude 
of mind towards the hiiglish as it .showed itself to a 
prisoner in their midst. .\n admirably written 
chronicle which iin]n'csscs you with its air of uncom- 
promi.sing tnitlifulness ; it docs not rehabilitate or 
attempt I0 reluibilitate the (iermaii iharacter, but 
testifies that some (ierrnans, undci a ilcctmt ofliccr, 
are better than others. 

THE COMEDY OF IT. 

Bv Ki uT.r Howaku. ml. 

(Chat to A Wind Us.) 

(h)od dialogue is not nearly .so easy to write as to 
read, whicli is probably why it is not often written. 
\'n one, nowadays, writes it with a defter touch, or 
a 'lighter sparkle of wit and hninonr than Keble 
Nowaul. 'riie series of ttdks in " 'J'lie Comedy of 
It ” aie .sometimes the airiest trilling, but not more 
so than sncli talks are between actual ])Cople ; some- 
times they are shrewdly edged with .satire, and 
sometimes th<‘y have their serums 01 llicir pleasantly 
'sentimental moment.s. I'viTywheie they rellect the 
minds of a huge varudy of average peojilc, men and 
women, higli class, middle class, and low class, 
civilians and soldiers, on the ( hanging aspects of 
the war, and life m J'.ngland as we* were living it 
then. \ cheerv, amusing book ; a book to read 
when yon arc* in good spiiits, or to jint yon in good 
spirits when you are not. 


Hy John IIargravu ( ‘ White Cox ") lo-* 'd lu t. 

(Con table.) 

Mr. John Hargrave’s new book i.s an indic tment 
of town-lired life, reinforced by the lessons to be 
learnt from the great war, and an attempt to make 
a “natural reconstruction" ol our “unnatural 
existence* “ as meiiibers of an industrial slate. 
This reconstruc tion is to be effected by causing as 
many human beings as possible to lead an open aii, 
camp life from babyhood, through boyhood and 
yoiithhood (this last “ hood ' is Mr. Hargrave’s »), 
to adolescence* and niaiihood. He is .sadly inclined 
to make a fetish of camp life and of the boy scout , 
but there is a good deal of common sense, a good 
deal of real wi.sdom in some of the renu*dies for 
our decadent civilisation whicli “ V\ liile lox “ 
propounds. 

THE PRISONERS 
OF MAINZ. 

* By Ale ” Waugh, Wi'h illustrations by ( a plain K. 

T. Koussel. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman tS: Hall.) 

This interesting, graphically written narrative of 
prison experience differs pleasantly from nearly all 
other such records in having little to reveal ^ the way 
of horrors or German brutality. After giving a first 
short chapter to some account of the action in which 
he was captured, Mr. Waugh tells of his journey by 
road and rail in‘o Germany, and thereafter describes 
realistically and with evident impartiality the life 
that was lived by himself and his fellow-prisoners 
in the prison camp at Mainz. A life that was 
hampered with irksome restrictions, but mitigalc^d 
by a variety of sports and entertainments, and by 
the humour and good spirit of comrade.ship that 
prevailed among the captives themselves. There 
are instances of bad organisation, of neglect of 
wounded prisoners, but on the whole the Mainz 



From The Great War Brings It Home ‘'Wmats this?- 

(Constable ) . 
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Pfom The Sky Pilot of No Man*t Land, Reduckd 

Ralph Connor's New Novfl REPRODUCTION OF 

(Hodder C~ Stoughton], Colour Wrapper. 


A NAVAL ADVENTURESS. 

By Paul Trent. 6s. net. (Ward. Lock.) 

The spy as a su Inject for adventure stories luis by no 
means been exhausted yet, and Mr. Paul Trent lias used 
it to excellent purpose in his latest novel, llis heroine 
is a girl of strong individuality and amazing courage, who, 
burning to help the Empire in time of war, dashes reck- 
lessly into various perils, and, while she performs feats of 
magnificent daring, usually succeeds in frustrating the 
plans of Stephen Lomax, the real secret service agent, 
and enabling the enemy to escape. In the end, through 
her fiery patriotism, she almost brings the disgrace of a 
court martial upon her lover, and he is only saved by the 
timely understanding of a sympathetic admiral. It will 
be realised from this cursory outline of the plot that it is 
no ordinary spy story. The situations are tense and 
exhilarating, the style brisk and the action rapid. A strong 
love interest helps to make this one of the best books of its 
kind the war has occasioned. 

EVERYDAY STORIES TO TELL 
TO CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. H. C. Crai>ock. ss. (Harrap.) 

Anyone who is called upon by children to “ tell us a 
tale’* should welcome this little book of “Everyday 
Stories to Tell to Children,” as they are pist the sort of 
tales that young people will love to hear recounted. Writing 
in a simple, direct style, the author wisely includes all 
those important trivialities in her stories that arc so dear 
to the heart of childhood — answering the “ why's ? ” and 
“ whicli’s ? *’ and ” how many’s ? ” that children always 
want to know. Most of the tales have a moral — but so 
artfully is it woven into the story that the listeners will 


not be aware that they arc being taught. The author 
aims at making children admire certain characters in the 
stories, knowing that the desire to imitate (always very 
strong in a child) will naturally follow. 

A JOURNEY IN WAR TIME. 

By Lady St. John. 5 s. net. (The Brjdlcy Head.) 

How many women in war time have yearned to go and 
find that son of theirs who was missing and wounded ? 
Thousands upon thousands. Lady St. John did actually 
go. Here is the story of her experiences. She was luckier 
than the common ruck — it was ” borne in upon her ” 
that she ought to hunt for the boy, and she was able to 
get a passport as far as Calais. '1 hen her adventures 
rcall}^ began. You sec, she was armed from thence only 
by her faith, for she had no military passport. No woman 
of course was allowed in the battle area on any pretext 
whatever. She got her ticket to Hazebrouck, after delay 
and refusals, by sheer determination and because the man 
who happened to be in the booking office at the time was not 
up in the rules, and could be bullied. She went to sleep in the 
railway carriage, woke up and found herself in the presence 
of some French officers, who were cold and suspicious 
at first, but who afterwards became friendly, even ad- 
miring. After this she found a cab — miracle after miracle 
took place- -and eventually she discovered the son she 
had been longing for up and well in a camp in the British 
lines. She tells us with delightful frankness that her son, 
after the first dear smile, appeared constrained and worried. 
His mother, by violating all the rules, had placed him in 
an awkward position. Jhit .she remained undaunted, and 
showed the greatest t»f all her boldness when she wrote to 
offer her services at a ho*spital near the lines '* as watcher 
attendant to the dying.” We have enjoyed every page of 
this very human doi.ument. 



From A NeveI Adventuress, 8hb would have sunk 

By Paul Tnni HAD HE NOT EUPDORTED HER.** 

(Ward, Loch). 
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From One Hundred War Cartoons Suicide op the German Empire 

{London Opinion Office). Drawn by Bert lluiiiias. 


throughout that the various phases of the war 
itself — the Belgian atrocities, the submarine out- 
rages, the heroism of Verdun, the coming in of 
Jtaly and of America, and the political muddles, 
intiigues, triumphs and the social and domestic 
harrlships, petty tyrannies and drastic changes 
wc, in the same period, were experiencing at home 
- arc fnithfidjy presented either as matter foi 
laughter or lor pity or indignant resentment. The 
skctclies are as rlcver in idea as they are in execu- 
tion, and Mr. l.incoln Springfield's terse accom- 
paining notes supplement their vivid records, 
and dri\e them the more rlirchingly home. 

oli.NDING BY. 

Hy h’oaiiKT KF.Ani.j£. ;s. Cd. net. (Nisbet.) 

Mr. Keable is a jiarson, and lie has been 
through the war 

.standing and wailing til] wanted, but Mr. Keable 
tells us liow' he full by chanee on the phrase : 

“ There wcu* standing by Hr’ Cross of Jesus," 
and was terribly sei/erl by il, for his experiences 
w'llli llie Army had luought him reverently and 
siiucrely to lee* ilie s^nse of sacrifice and un- 
seli'ishness ih.i* i.s '.uniuWf; up in the symbol ol 
tile Cross. \ p.iisoii ol the ('hiirch of Kngland, 
he is in c vt i \ nobh* sen.se of iJic word catholic, 
and while tin- re.uir r will enjoy and profit hy his 
enltuicfl, trained di.scriminating comments ancl 
descnpiions ol what the author saw and lived at 
th'^ ])H>l)ably tin* most interesting things in 

the ( i. .lie those that take on an ecclesiastical 
roloiir kor example, the chapter entitled 
'* Kt‘'nv. ’ (lesciibing how in the ramp to which 
ho was eliaplain, among the two thousand South 
\fn(an natives iheie were' seventy Homan 
Cal holies, and how he arranged a service for them, 
bill tJiere arrived a Homan ('atholit chaplain in 
tlie mek of lime to ('ondiicl it, etc. The wide 
syniji.ithy, lomliined with the staiineh loyalty of 
tlie writer to Ins own ('liureh, wlio.sc shorb omings 


ONE HUNDRED 
WAR CARTOONS. 


he notes wnsifiillv but to whom lie looks for the regenera- 
tion ol th(' world, make the bofik f' lightfnl. The chapter 
on the \\ \ A.C.’s is good reading , that on concerts also. 


Hy Bert Thomas and Wil 
TON Williams. In Lolla- 
boratiun with Lincoln 
Springfield. 2 s , i»d. iiel. 
(London Opinion ( llfice.) 

This series of drawings bN’ 
two distinguished black -and' 
white artists is a true abstract 
and brief chronicle of the war 
time that is lately ended 
There is irony, satire, grim or 
breezy humour in their pictorial 
'commentary and, on oci:asion, 
a touch of tragic seriousnc.ss or 
scathing denunciation. 'I'lic 
first cartoon, originally pub- 
lished in August, 1914, called 
The Suicide of the German 
Empire/* itictiires the Kaiser 
riding defiantly over the edge 
of a precipice- almost the only- 
war prophecy that has come 
true. The last, bringing ns 
down to January of this year, 
depicts the Censor and divers 
Controllers still sitting in con- 
clave, and John Bull looking in 
at the door and exclaiming that 
they don't seem to know there 
is a Peace on. It is so 



From Cambridge Readings in Literature 

iMlltod by Gc^orKc Srtnt|>son 
{Cambridge University Fress], 

Keviewcdi ill last ntoiUh*s B<^okman. 


Rvdal Water 

A drawing by John Kusklii 
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Mr. Keable can sec and understand what he see.s, and he 
knows how I 0 say what he feels. In that you have the 
qualities that Ro to make a pood book, and the pood book 
is there. 

THE 

ADVENTURES 

OF 

HEINE. 

Hv I'.I)c;ar Watiacl not. (W.ird, Lixk.) 

These culvenlures ol .m emMn\ apent in luipland diirinp 
the early j)arL of th*' war aie slated by Air. Wallace to Im* 
based larpt'ly iifion ccrlam notes and nuMUOranda which 
WCTC made by an apent ol t 'aplain ( arl von J^intcllen, 
the nivsferioiis l)aiiker-s])\ who was interiietl in Knpland 
(havinp lieen arrested by the Hritish Secret Service whilst 



Ffom The Adventures of Heine, “The girl was holding 

By I'tlgar Wallace AN AUTOMATIC PISTOL." 

[Ward, Lock). 


travelling to Europe under the name of '* von (iasche "). 
1'hey constitute a record, sometimes thrilling, sometimes 
amusing, often both, of a long series of blunders on the 
part of the German Secret Service in this country. Heine 
is the official head of the organisation over here, and Mr, 
Wallace has elected — doubtless for the .sake of the irony 
of the situation -to make Heine himself tell the story of 
his egregious failures. Actually, it is a little difficult to 
imagine Heine setting down these naive confessions of 
incompetence, for he is pictured as a .man of overweening 
conceit, possessed of an unshakable faith, in the super- 
qualitie.s of “ we Germans.’' However, by adopting this 



J toni A Servant of Reality, Reduced Reproduction 

the new novel by UhylUb Uolinnn , FROM COLOUR WRAPPER, 

which Messi^. lioilder Sioiii4hton 
art' puLiIishing. 


plan, Mr. W’alhice succeeds in providing much entertain- 
ment, ami lus new’ book should be greatly enjoyed by all 
spy haters and spy hunters. 



W’isassrii'ssfa*™'*’' 


Author of *' And That Rnniirids Mo," wboae new book, " Dover During 
the Dark Daya," is being publithed by Mr. John Lane. 
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A SELECTION EROM 

Mr, H EINEMANN’S Spring List 

A BOOK OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE 

BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN 

OCCUPATION A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

by BRAND WHITI.OCK, LI.S. Minister to BelKlum. 

25/- net. 

This personal narrative o( the Auihoi’s ex^l^•^ic•nLe^ is an 
aiithorilalive history of the (iermaii occiiitation nt Itelprium. 
It throws a flood of litjht on German mellmds and (ierman 
character and mentality. 

[In Two Volumes.] Rmdy shortly. 

NEW VOLUME liV PHILIP OIttBS 

OPEN WARFARE ™VICTOR™ 

By PlllLIP OIBBS. 10/6 net. 

From the taking; of Passchendaelc to ihesim'.iii^ of the .irnnstice. 

Uniform with above. Each G - net, 

THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 

THREE BOOKS OF MOMENT 
A BOOK <)I- ABSORBINt; INTKRBST 

THE RUSSIAN DIARY OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN 'I'Ih- Aiillmr li.id att. -s u, tin' 

most f'Xt'lnsive (.iicles in Knssi.t, ,iinl w.isaii f\<‘ witness td 
th(' l)lood\ s( enes tli.it ]ni‘i ctlf'd tin jnesi'iit ( Iwios. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 

By C. H. BKUNSDON hLh l'CHhk, Associ.itc Kdilor 

of the Sydiiry Morning Jlrtatd Ixcndy slnn/ty. 

THE SWORD OF DEBORAH 

By F. TFNNY.SON JliSSt. Jieadv ilwrily. 

.All at'eount ol the lile anti work ot the VV.A.A.C.'s and 
\'. A. I > s in I'r.iTK e. _ 

NEW POETRY 


THE SINGING CARAVAN 

A Sufi 'rale. By 
ROBERT VANSITTART. 

A wel) of poetic fantasN 
spun on the loom of Peisian 
mysticism. {Ready shoft/y.) 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 

By CLIVr: HAMILTON. 
Demy 8vo. 3/6 net. 
These verses, by a new 
poet, have an arresting note 
of trutii and beauty. 


AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES 

CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM 

By CiEOROF, PITT-RIVHRS. 

The Author deals with the forces which combine io pioduce 
the most wonderful j'heiioinena in tin* world : the formation 
ot opinion and the creation of ideas. 

TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL 

HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA 

By J. O. P. BLAND, Author of “China under the 
Empress Dowager." 

SYRIA. By OERTRUDF- LOWTHIAN BELL. 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

FOR THCOMINO NOVEI.S 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 

A Posthumous Novel by WM. I)E MORGAN. 

JINNY THE CARRIER 

A Comedy of Rural Life by ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 

JAVA HEAD 

By JOSEPH HEROESHEIMER, Author of “The 
Three Black Pennys.” 

A ROLLING STONE 

By C. A. DAWSON -SCOTT. 

THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, Author of " Of 
Human Bondage." 

A SAILOR’S HOME. By richard dehan. 

Author of “ The Dop Doctor." 

A STORM IN A TEACUP. By eden phill- 

POTTS. Author of ‘‘The Spinners,” etc. 


SPRING 



FEATURES 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 


A ’BOOK WITH A ROMANTIC 
HISTORY 

The Biology of 
War 

By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor of 
Physiology at Ihe University of Berlin. 'I'ranslated from 
Hie German {Pie liiologie des Kriege.\)by CONSTANCE 
and JULIAN GRANDE. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Daily 'J'elegtapk : — “ ]liimam(\ . not animal impulse, must 
he tin- guiding .sjiiril of tin- future Such is the message 
ol tins strong and earnest voice trying iii the wildernc.ss.'* 

tunly Sews “ An ahsorhing book.” 

i)h\crver Possibly tin- most cruslnng indictment of 
war that lias tii>peareil in iiiodcni times ” 

(.onunoii Sense - “ \ bonk ot extra-iidinary intere.st ; a 
mine ol a< iite fibservatntn and eaiulid analysis and argii- 
riieiit ” 


AN INDISPENSABLE SPRING BOOK 

‘Name this Flower’ 

By GASTON BONNIER, Professor of Botany at Hie 
Sorbonne. Translated and adapted by Professor G. S. 
BOULGER. With 372 Coloured Drawings and 2,715 
other Illustrations. Cloth. 6s. net. 

TIow to tell the Ainnes of Flowers toj the situ p/e leay. 

Sf>f( tutor .- “ Precisely what many peoph*. who love flowers 
but liavi* not studied botany, have long w'anted.*’ 

Cambridge Magazine : — " Plus most useful and entertaining 
work.” 

The State and the 
Nation 

By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

A valuable handbook of ( itizenship, written in a. simple, 
diiec t style. 'Lhe arguineiit is consistently directed towatds 
the creation of that sense of community without which no 
true })olitiCid well being is po.ssible. 

The Sea 
Commonwealth 

AND OTHER PAPERS. A new Volume of the 
Imperial Studies Series. Edited by Dr. A. P. NEWTON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Joseph Stur^e : H» Life and Work 

By STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. Crown 8vo edition, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Pocket edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A memoir ol the distinguished lUrmingham Friend who 
played a prominent jMit in tlu: t'liaitist and .Anti-Slavery 
Movements. 


The Leaf Burners, and Other Poems 

By ERNEST RHYS. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. Bd. net. 

Daily News: “A great deal of attractive ver.se, 
especially attractive just now. ' 


The Voice Beautiful — ^in 
Speech and Song 

By ERNEST Q. WHITE. 
With Diagrams and Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 5s. net. 


A Plea for the Unbiased 
Investigation of Christian 
Science. By C. H. LEA. 

Second Impression. Pjper, 
Is. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C2 
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THE VALLEY 
OF THE 
GIANTS. 

By Peter B. Kyne. 
68. net. (Hodder.) 


The .setting for this 
story is a wonderfully 
picturesque stretch of 
timber belt in Califor- 
nia. Here, thanks to 
the pioneer labours of 
John Cardigan, the 
city of Sequoia is 
born, and in time the 
logging and saw-mill 
industry reaches enor- 
mous dimensions. 
With the coining to 
Sequoia of \ ( oloncJ 
Seth Pennington, a 
millionaire white- pine 
operator from Michi- 
gan, the great “ busi- 
ness ” duel that forms 
the framework of the 
novel begin.s. I'or 
Pennington is deter- 
mined to get posses- 
sion of the Valley of 
the Giants, a portion 
of Cardigan's property 
consecrated to the 
memory of his dead 
wife. T h c contest 
between Pennington 
and the C ardigans, 
father and son. for 
the sceptre of the 
timber kingdom, 
plunges the reader 
into a breathless whirl 
of strategy and coun- 
ter-strategy — a whirl 
in which Cupid gets 
sufficiently near being 
drowned to give the 
reader a memoralde 



Front The Valley of the Giants 

By Peter B. Kyne 
{I ladder 6- Stoughton). 


Reduced Reproduction 
FROM Colour Wrapper. 


country of Kamainbi, 
and the native hero 
lad of Sopadi who 
slew the python with 
naked hands in single 
fight, arc stirring and 
of no mean achieve- 
m e n t . Interwoven 
with the fighting and 
adventure is the ro 
mance of the lovers, 
following the w e 1 1 - 
worn path of romance, 
with the beautiful 
maiden, the elderly 
wealthy suitor, the 
avaricious father, and 
1 he you 11 g lover . The 
< hiet Kolvani is a 
figure of some dignity, 
and the two warriors 
who fight to the death 
ill the final battle, 
without liatc. in all 
chivalry and affection . 
are notable in their 
way as the Irish 
champions wdio fought 
at the Ford. The fat 
Kamainbi i** a live 
and sympathetic per- 
son, noble and high- 
mimled and jolly, an 
heroic I'alstaff, liosj)!!- 
able and chief tain- 
liUe, and his laugh 
lhai rings out over 
hK shaking belly in 
war or in mirth or 
friendship has some- 
thing engaging and 
convincing in it. Ft 
IS not easy to know 
just how much of this 
tale is actually native 
in its origin, though 
clearly the writer lias 
intimate and lengthy 
knowledge of native 


thrill. As a brilliant blend of business 


life. J^ut it is rather much to say, 


and sentiment, “ The Valley of the 
Giants ” is sure of a wide welcome. 

AN ETHIOPIAN SAGA. 

By Richmond Haigh. 5s. net. 

(Allen3& I^nwin.) 

Although it is neither Fthiopian 
nor a saga in the strict sense of cither 
word, this is a ver\^ clever little 
effort to tell a tale of some length 
from a native point of view and in 
the native manner. It is a story of 
a treacheious attack by Kundu on 
tlie kraal of Kolvani, his haH-brother, 
and the escape of Kolvani, desolate, 
his chief men and his family slain, 
and his country overtiin and sub- 
mitting to the foe. The telling has an 
epic quality’, but it is more Homeric 
via Rider Haggard than akin to the 
sagas. Still the light in Kolvani's 
village, Kolvani's journey to the 



as is declared on the printed cover, 
" no nearer approach to the Ethiopian 
genius has ever been made or ever 
will be made. The * saga ' is almost 
an h:thiopian scripture." This is hard 
to follow. 

VISIONS OF CHIVALRY. 

By L. Hurst .Shorter. 3s. 6d. 

net. (Ilujuplircys.) 

Most of the poems in Mr. Hurst 
Shorter’s new book touch, as its title 
indicates, on various aspects of the 
late war. lie puts into “ The Old 
Sweats " the glowing admiration that 
all of us have of the Old Contemptibles ; 
writes thoughtfully and in more pen- 
sive mood of " Rupert Brooke " ; of 
“ Winchdlsea— 1917 " : and of " Soldier 
l>oets "—those gallant youths who 
wrote and fought ; 

*• Inspirit like the mightiest of their sires,” 
A book to be read. The verses have 
promise and the c^dinal virtues of 
sincerity in thought and in feeling. 
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Macmillans New Books 

J. L. GARVIN 

THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 

PEACE S or WOTld^Partaerahip an the Truer 

Bmis of the League of Nationi. 

J* CrAHVlN, Kditor of ['he Kvo 

12.S. net. 

NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

•• ELIZABETH ” 

TENTH THOUSAND. 

CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS 

A Novel by the author of “Elizabeth and Her (German 
Garden,” Crown 8 vo. 7s. (id. net. 

7 hr Sunday //«/«;-“ It is a Iohr, long tlnip smci wi Imnp had siuh 
lovable clMr.icters in hctlcin as ihesi- two tuph.in.s. . . • Hh/.il»eih ’ 

ha.s Riven im several deliRhtful books, Iml nevei nm sn lull ni Mln^hlne .iiul 
gaiety as this. The Ioric of the cliUdn-n is irresistilih / 

TENTH THOUSAND. 

THE SECRET CITY 

A Novel of Russian Lilo. Ijy HlKdl WALPOLE, 
Crown Xvo. 7s. 6 d. net. 

7 'he It IS eni])hatica 1 l\ a ImoK to he ir-.id, it inte.iested 

and moveti us profouinlly, and wi make no .iinilo^'v toi rt'c iiriKneiitiinR it 
warmly to oiii readi-rs.” 

THE LAND THEY LOVED 

A Story of Irish 1 ifo. By G. I) CUMMIN’S. 
Crown So. [Shorlly. 

W. B. YEATS 

THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE 

* IVicnis by Wir.I T\M BUTI.I'K YEATS. C'rowji .Svo. 
5.S, net 

t hi Outside of liel.unl l•\er^on^ wlio iea«l. slie book will 

say thill Ilf* writes i)ett('r LtiRlish titan lie used to do, and mu h .i]iraise of 
poetry is IdRh \mi)ioiii Itvperboli . Ill* lines .tre aiwaN - e\eiupiai\ in then 
simple au'dentN of '.peech ami beautiful with a diRni(> all tiii ii own " 

THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE 

^ I’rohe work bv WH.I.IAM BUTI.I k Yh.MS. 
C'towii Xvo [I mmediatclv. 

UOUliTH THOUSAND. 

FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: Studies in Comparative Religion* I^tfend, 
and Law. Py Sir j. <L EKAZEK. JLC.T... LL.D. 3 vols., 

8 VO. 87s. <ld. net. 

Thf “ Sti laiiifs Fraser's new work is profoundb in- 

lArcstlnR. ... It throws .1 Hood of llRht on many familiar episodes and 
relerences.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

BELIEF AND CREED ; B.ind an Ezami- I 

nation of portionn of ** The Faith of a Modern 
Churchmant** dealing with the Apoatlet* Creed. 

By EREDERIC HENRY CHASE. D.D. Bishop of 
Ely. Crown Svo. .'Is. net. 

The Methodist There is much of real value in Dr. Chase’s 

little book, particularly the demonstralion that St. Paul from first lo last 
taiiRbt the Re'.urrecllfin ol our I.ord on the. third and 111 the sup]ii eased 
ItidlRnatlon with which he iiisl.sis on intellectual boni'.sty.’’ 

THE FAITH OF THE APOSTLES* 

CREED: an Esaay in Adjustment of Belief and I 
Faith. By J. E. ffETHUNE-BAKEK, D.D. Crown 
8 VO. TiS. net. , 

The Times' -‘‘An able and ihouRhtful exposition of the claii.ses of the 
Creed on ‘ modernist ’ lines.’ 

THE RE -EVANGELISATION OF 

ENGLAND : Beind Situdics In Religious Rcoon- 
■trnotion. By CYRIL llEPHER. Canon of Winchester. 
Author of" The Fruits of Silence.” &c. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. fis. net. 

The Life ol Faith —“There is much that is arrestliiRand challenging in 
Canon l-lenhcr's book, and whether or not those who read it will agree 
with all its emuen^ cannot but feel that it calls them 10 a now 

crusade on behalf of Christ and II is Kingdom . 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Messrs. LONGMANS* 
POCKET LIBRARY 

Fcap. Svo. 3s. net per VoIubo, Cloth ; 4s. 6d. act, Lsothcr. 

ANSTEY (F.) 

Voces Popull. With Illubtrations by J. Bernard 
I’ARTKlLH.li:. 2 vols. 

ARNOLD (Sir Edwin) 

The Light of the World. 

^DE LA MARE (fV.) 

Songs of Childhood. 

FROUDE (J. A.) 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. vols. 

GAMBLE (Dean H. R.) 

Christianity and Common Life : Sermone. 

INCELOW (Jean) 

Poems, .‘•'elected by \. I.ani;. 

JEFFERIES (Richard) 

The Story of My Heart. 

LANG (Andrew) 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 

New and Old Letters to Dead Authors. 
Ballades and Rhymes. 

Books and Bookmen. 

Old Friends. 

LIDDON (Canon H. P.) 

Sermons at St. Paul's and elsewhere. 

MACK AIL (J. fV.) 

Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 

2 vols. (iri.*f*l< I pxt nrid J nghsh Translation. 

The Sayings of Christ. < tillortecl and arranged 

Irom the Ciospcls. 

The Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil. 

I raiislalccl from flu* I atin info English Trose. 

The Life of William Morris. 2 vols. 

MAX MULLER (F.) 

Deutsche Llebe. 

MORRIS (William) 

The Life and Death of Jason. A roem. 
Poems by the Way. 

The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems. 
A Dream of John Ball.and a King's Lesson. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 

The Roots of the Mountains. 2 vols. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain. 

The Wood beyond the World. 

The Well at the World's End. 2 vols. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 2 vols. 
The Sundering Flood. 2 vuls. 

The Pilgrims of Hope ; and Chants for 
Socialists. 

*News from Nowhere. 

* Also issued In paper covers. Is 3d. net. 

NEWBOLT (Canon W. C. E.) 

The Gospel Message. 

NEWMAN (Cardinal) 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 

The Church of the Fathers. 

University Teaching. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. With other Fablea. 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

More New Arabian Nights— The Dynamiter 
The Wrong Box. 

WEYMAN (S.) 

The House of the Wolf. 

I.ONGMANS. GREEN & CO.. 

39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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ST. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON. 

Hy John Mashfii£LD. nit. 

(llcinemami.l 

It will need a bibliogiapliy in 
future, or certainly a cahe 

of explanatory paragraplis, to 
enlighten the casual searclier 
through a library catalogue as 
to the precise class (litfciiMiccs of 
some of Mr. Masclield's booLs. 

“ St. George and the hiagon," 
as a title, certainly points more 
in the direction of pof'lry liian 
“ Dauber” or “ Goo<l Friday ” 
does. At first glance inquisitivf'- 
ness may cvimi tiiin to disillusion 
on finding that the book con- 
sists ot a couple of war lectures 
the poet gave in Ainerira last 
year. But the disappointment 
is only momentary, seeing that 
from the lust ii‘\v pages onward 
v^ou are carried along by the 
great ])rcss and burden of the 
narrative. Mr. .Masefield sought 
to put into the compass of halt 
an hour's talk, or very little 
more, some picture of the way 
this country filled up the w'ar 
interval before America t:amc in. 
and there is nothing in all h(‘ 
has ever WTitten which better 
displays his potency of speech. 

His picture of thehapi)y-go-lucky 
heedle.ssnes& of England down to loi.j the divcisity of 
conjecture when the declaration came, the sense of hope- 
lessness bom of our unrcadinc-ss, and then the setting of 
the nation's teeth for the collision and the holocaust of 
Mons -these make a great prologue that would stir any 
patriot poet, you would think, and bids fair to do so for 
many generations to come, fhe curious fact remains, 
though, that up to the present none of our singers has 
ventured on giving the tragedy the broad dramatic (one 
had almost said ” dynastic ”) form it all deserves, and 


even Mr. Masefiold, who has 
exceptional gifts for the task, 
prefers to stay on the modoster 
level of prose, where Mr. Kipling 
and "Ian Hay'’ and otliers 
have been before him. The task 
was to put into paragraphs 
what tlic historians are arrang- 
ing into volumes, and the result 
as set forth here is such as 
fill them with inspiration and 
despair, for one cannot easily 
conceive Hie chronicles hoping 
to renew', much luss maintain, 
the .splendid fury which animates 
these lines. Flanders, the Marne, 
the Somme, Gallipoli, Verdun, 
the Fleet, and the final rebound 
upon the Western front, these 
make a panorama so vivid and 
convincing as to come only 
siicond in Ihrill to the events 
thmnselvc.s. As a matter of 
fact, battle if is -- the conflict of 
emotions still in sympathetic 
siispcn.se, though the struggle is 
virtually over, and the sense of 
looking out from the heaven 
of peai'i' and victory, as the 
Ble.ssed Damozi'l looked out 
upon the world of toil and 
sufferings. Some have always 
Ihoiighl that the arf of crystal- 
lising big epochs of conflict 
into a few linos died with 
Homer and Sallust anil Xeno- 
])hon, but Mr. Masefield shows that the faculty still lives. 
VMiat is more, he Alls his burning narrative with the 
subjective force of a great appeal, and we know from 
American te.stimony, apart from actual results, that the 
appeal went home. 'J'hat being so, it is well to havo 
the text of the lectures preserved as a tine example of 
precis w'ork, apart from their historic values and their 
human truth. One would like to think of the first of 
these lectures being road in public on St. George's Day 
for many a year to come. 



Prow A Forty Years’ Henry Scott Holland. D.D. 
Friendship : Letters (ib97). 

from Canon Scott 
Holland to Mrs. 

Drew 

(Nisbii) 

A sketch made at Hawanlen b> Mrs. Cirahaiii Smith. 



From Syria ; The Desert and the Sown, 

By Gertrude Lowthlan Bell, which Mr. Helaeaann Is publishing. this month. 


Raa Ui. *Ain, Ba'ALBtK. 



CHATTO 
& WINDUS 

ARE PUBLISH JS(, IBIS SJ'RING 

MKRCHANTMKN-AT-ARMS 

13y DAVIT) \V. JR)NI-'. Author ol ' 'I’hc I'tass- 
boundcT. ■’ With qu Illustrations by M Ti K' 1 1 1'\l) 
ITONIl Demy .4to. -s nH Tlu-rr will aKo br\in 
niti(jn tlf* l.uxc, limited t(» 

lUDITH 

Hy ARNOl.l) HIANKIT. A Now IM.iv m Thm- 
Acts JouiKk'tl on tlu‘ apocryph.il briok ol ' |iulith " 
Crown Svo, ^d. net. 

THE BURNING SPEAR 

iTy A. IG P - M. \ brilliant iroiiK study liy < n<‘ 
of the most distinj^uishod writers ol the ‘ day. 
Crown xvu, s.s. net 

THE lOURNAL OF 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN 

I'y \\ P. HA H 1 11 ‘ I J J( )N With an liitroductioii 
by II. (f. Wi'-I.I-'^. A remarkable hunian (hieiinient. 
Crouit Xvo, z s net, 

THE YOUNG VISFI'ERS 

Hv DAISY ASHPOHD. A Novel wrillen at the age 
of Nine. With a I'refaee by SlR |. M. HAKKTI'.. 
Small Clown .svo, ^ d. net. 

EDWARD JERNINGHAM 

ANI» ins FKIENDS 

KdiU'd by I.IWIS MKI 1 ’AN^■ A I'ook of 
I'lghteeiith Century Lelteis, fully annot.iti'd With 
J'ortiaits. Demy 8vo. J5S net. 


AUTHOR IN WONDERLAND 

Py KI'HIJ’. 11 )\\.\I<D. (1014 loio.^ Demy Kvo. 

los Ld net. 

PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 

Py 1 '. ^'I/K I I’.LI With a J’loiitispiece. 

Demy .'^vo, us (d m't. 


THE GAY- DOM BEYS 

Py SirIIAPK^* )<'lJNSrnN With an Tiitrodm tion 
by II. fl. Wl*. LLS. A Novel ol an unusual kind. 
Crown .Sv(», ;s, net. 

A PRINCE IN PET'J'O 

Hy JOHN AYSCOl (.11. A N.-w Novi l. Crown Svo, 
;s. net. 

THE COMEDY OF IT 

By KEPLP HOWARD. Witty Dialogueb. ( r. ' vo. 
i;s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Hy CECIL CHESTERTON. With a .Alcmou of the 
Author by V.. K. CH1STI:RT<)N. S.roiul Jm- 
prossion. Crown Svo, ( s net. 

SEND FOR FULL LIST. 

97 & 99 , ST. MARTIN’S LANE. LONDON. W.C.2 


LAUR1E*S LIST. 

A BROKEN JOURNEY. 

Wanderings from the Hoangho to the Island of Saghalien 
and the upper reaches of the Amur River. 

By MARY GAUNT, Author of Alone in West 
Africa.” Demy 8vo, 01 Illustrations. 1 8s. net. 

PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA AND THE 
WAR 

By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Ocniy Svo, cloth, 
370 pages. I Os. 6d. net. 

A TEXTBOOK OF SEX EDUCATION : 
for Teachers and Parents. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. fis. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE: 

A Book for Men and Women. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. (Second Edition.) 
fis. net. 

HOW TO WIN AT ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 

By "CUT CAVENDISH.” lltli Thousand, ne 

A new unil reviseil rdition of thr staniJiinl hook on “Aitction." It now 
caiitain-s .1 chapter dealiru: with Pirate lirid^c, and kivc*. all the new laws. 

THE CHILD MARKET (a Twilight Sleep 
Novel). 

By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH - JAMES, 
fis. net. 

THE AZURE ROSE.— A Novel. 

By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author of 
” Daughters of Ishmael.” fis. net. 

"The d(‘)u:hifid .'itnio''tdu‘re of |>iiie roinance, «iich as blows thimiKhout 
Vtinished Kuril, ini.i, is hrotirhl back to the reader by Mr. KcKniHld W. 
Kaiiniiian’s daint\ love idyll of the ai'Ust c|uartei of Paris,’’ Globt 

ROVING AND FIGHTING (Adventures 
under Four Flails). 

By Major E. S. O’REll.I.Y. Demy Svo. 366 pages. 
2U Illustrations. Its. fid. net. 

UNICORNS. Essays on Literature, Art, and 
Music. 

By JAMES HUNEKRR, Author of "Egoists,” 
"Iconoclasts,” die. Crown Svo. 10$. fid. net. ■ ' 

BLUE DASH CHARGERS, and other Early 
English Tin Enamel Circular Dishes. 

By Rvv. E. A. DOWNMAN. 9f by 7 Ins. 81 Illus- 
trations In colour, half-tone, and line printed on fine 
:intii|ue laid paper. 15s. net. 

WAR 

By PIERRE LOTI. Popular Edition. Is. net. 

INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. 

By BARRY PAIN, Author of ‘ Edwards." Ls. fid. net. 

PRACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE. 

By " BUCCANEER." 5s. net. 

The latest and best book on the game. 

SELF AND THE OTHER. 

A Novel. By VICTORIA CROSS. 2s. net. 

Send tor New Catalogue. 

T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 

HO, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 
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REPORTED 
MISSING. 

By J. H. R o s N V . 

Translated by C. S. Lanc;- 
DALB. 68. net. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 

V.C.’S OF THE 
AIR. 

By Lieuteiuiut CIilbkkt 
Barnett, R.A.F. With i() 

Illustrations by Di^dley 
Tennant. 5s. iiol. 

(Burrow.) 

THE BRITISH 
AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY. 

With di agrain III a ti i' 

Illustrations. Os. net. 

(Hoddcr & Stoughton.) 

THE DOCTOR 
JN WAR. 

By Woods Hutchinson, 

M.A., M.n. With S 

Illustrations, /s. Od. net. 

(Cassell.) 

The imiigiiiaiivc litera- 
ture of the air is still in 
its infancy. Four or five 
good books have been 
written on the subject, 
but of the remainder the less said the better. It is still 
an unfortunate rule that the writer who can write knows 
nothing about the air, while the writer who knows the air 
knows precious little about anything else — and absolutely 
nothing about his adopted art. In view of this and in 
spite of the admitted exceptions, one of the conunonesl 
forms of amusement in the R.A.F. is the reading ot air 
fiction, the chances being about a liuiidred to one in 
favour of the author coming a terrific cropper before his 
story is half finished. 

Which, for some ob.scure 
but probably very human 
reason, gives the knowing 
reader a pleasant sensa- 
tion of omniscience and 
rewarded virtue. Such 
readers will be quite 
pleased with “ Reportcil 
Missing," the air portions 
of which, I am sorry to 
say, contain some of tlu' 
most amusing nonsense f 
have ever read. J .should 
doubt whether even M. 

Kosny liimself quite 
understands why his three 
heroes should be compelled 
to fly eastwards when 
their machine is so much 
faster than those of the 
•outwitted Germans, and 
his dark remarks about 
the wind only make thf" 
confusion worse. Surely 
it should be obvious that 
if the wind is unfavour- 
able to one machine it is 
ecjually adverse to all 
others on the same course 
at the same time. Hut 
after all what does it 
matter ? The author must 
get Clovis and his two 
observers into Germany 
somehow, or there would 


have been no story — and 
" Reported Missing " is a 
capital story, the very 
thrilling account of the 
adventures (mainly on the 
ground) of these thiee 
young men while at- 
tempting to escape. It 
IS sheer ingratitude to be 
liypciciitical about minor 
points when one has en- 
joyed a novel as inucli as 
I have enjoyed " Reported 
Missing." Though I hope 
that M J^osny will be a 
little more careful when 
lie takes to the air in 
future. 

The second book on my 
list — " V.C.’s of the Air " 
- is al.so in the nature of 
an imaginative work, for 
i.icutcnant Gilbert Har- 
nett has ])ainted such a 
picture of the strain and 
horrors of war-llying as 
I liope nobody ever ex- 
pciicnced. 1 never did, 
anyhow, during the last 
three years. I am 
bound to say that 1 
should prclei this cxtraorclinaiy record of " V.(\ stunts" 
to be com lied in the cold language of the official reports, 
w'hich at least invests these magnificent deeds with a 
proper dignity. Mr. Harnett’s hysterical colouring is — to 
me - rather shocking. Mr. Dudley Tennant s illustrations 
to this attractively produced volume are very spirited anti 
cleverly grouped. They give an excellent impression oi 
the speed and dash of au aeroplane ; l»ut they also .show 
Ikhv poor a subject U is for pictorial art, while tlie 

majority of the mac hines 
portrayed by Mr. Tennant 
are incorrect in detail. 

Such a charge cannot 
lie brought against the 
large illustration showing 
the development of the 
aeroplane in " The Hiilish 
Aircraft Industry," whu h 
is as good a thing of it*^ 
kmd as 1 have ever seen. 
The volume itscll i.s a 
reprint of the Aircraft 
Section of tlic Imperial 
and Foreign Trade Snp- 
j)lcmcnt of The Time\. it 
IS written by genuine cx- 
])crts (including the always 
accurate and entertaining 
editor of The Aeroplane) 
for the general public, to 
whom it will give as exact 
an idea as one could pos- 
sibly hope to obtain of 
the capabilities, restric- 
tions, and commercial 
possibilities of modern 
aircraft. It is a most 
interesting and su|;Fgestive 
compilation. 

Naturally, Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson in "The 
Doctor in War " touches 
on flying only incidentally, 
though he gives a good 
picture of the unpleasant 



Mr. Brand Whitlock, 

U.S. MINI8TKRTO Bbloium 

whose ImiurtaiU book, INider German Occupation, *' Mr. IlHtiemann 

ib publishing. 



From Cambridge Readings in Literature Thr PiaHTiNQ Man— Naw 

Edited by George benipsoii STVLB. 

(Cambridge University Press). A British Airman. 

Reviewed lo last nioiuh's Bookman. ®y S** William Orpen. 
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Let An Editor Train YOU. 

Journalism offers brilliant prospects to-day. Salaries ranging 
from £250 to £1,000 a year are open to men and women with 
trained ability, while free-lance contributions are commanding 
liberal terms— yet there is a striking dearth of talent. 

The Regent Course, personally directed bv an editor, makes 
clear the essentials of success in this fascinating field. The 
training gives a tine command of English, imparts the invaluable 
faculty of creating a constant flow of original ideas, and 
affords specific instruction in the writing of novels, short stories, 
articles, etc. 

iir Write NOW for a free copy of “Opportunities for Talent,” 
which describes this unique coiiise and the moderate lee. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 21). 45-47, Brqad 
Street House, Neiv Broad Street, London, E.G.2. 


for those who incline on the 
side of the nih in writing. There 
is a choice of four other nibs — 
Wavcrley, ‘J,’ Bankers or Normal. 
Prices: 15s. and 1 Guinea upwards. 

CAMERON 

SAFETY SELF FILLERS 

lUustraied from 

MAC NIVEN & CAMERON. LTD., 

Camaron House, 26 - 28 . Si Rnde '>1 London. E.C . 4 



J)UTTon’s SlIoilTll and lias only G rules and ‘29 eliarfLoters. 

Complete tlieory learned in 24 liours. That Htat'C 
reaclieil, praetioe quiitkly gives high reporting hpimmIs. 
Send 2 HDiiripH for Hpeciiiioii losHoiie to Dutton’s (college 
(Desk 1).6«1), SkegiieH^. 



QLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434} OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY. 

Foot free on application to 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers. 265. High 
Holborn. W.C.l. 

All Books in new condition as when originally 
published. No second-hand books kept. 


Martin /or Results 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Why not bpii lor Inimediiite cash any Foldina 
Kodak or idlii'i' old i. amcra you arc nut using? 
Dt-veluping and Printing Libt lice 

MARTIN. Chamlat. Bouthampton^ 




AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.-Authors should 
* forward Stories. Poems. Novels. Plays. Essays. Music and 
Songa (for separate publication or for Serial placing) to 
Mr. ARTHUR S TOCKWELL. Publlaher. 29. Ludgate Hill. 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting Is not essential. 


PUNCH 26 Vole, from lot No. ^1641 to 1691, 
including “History of Punch,” well bound — 
What offers ? Box R.7, Butcher’s Advertising 
Agency, Plymouth. 


WANTED.— The MasK and the Martyr. Livingston 
Prescott. Box office 4106, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


WANTED.— Back numbers of transactions and 
proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
State numbers of parts and price, to H., c/o Messrs. 
Perowne 6 Co., 19, Coleman Street, £.C,2. 


Ward, Lock & Co.’s 

NEW FICTION 

Be. net. 

From all BookaeUers and Libraries. 

THE ADVENTURES of HEINE E^wdUc 
THE WORD SISTERS w .btk 

THE MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY i. -..” - 
THE LURE OF LOVE w.iu u Qn« 
RED GOLD M. C. Leichtoa 

A NAVAL ADVENTURESS p.«i Tr«it 
THE LADY OF NORTH STAR oitweii Bi... 
THE ARGUS EYE F«d m. wute 

DORIS MOORE Guy Thome 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER 
THE GOOD SHIP DOVE iwe. w«<it. 
THE JESMOND MYSTERY H»k. nu 


THE WONDER BOOK 
OF AIRCRAFT 

Crown 410, Picture Boards, 68. net. Twelve Coloured 
Plates, 264 pages. Over 200 Illustrations. 

Describes the wonderful work of the Royal 
Air Force during the War. 

Tells also of the new age about to dawn when 
airships and aeroplanes will be as commonly 
used as railway trains and motor-cars. 

A VERY FASCINATING GIFT-BOOK. 


™PRIL WINDSOR 

Important Illustrated Articles: 
PUBLICITY AND CIVIC EDUCATION. 
THE CZECHO-SLOVAK MOVEMENT. 

Neto Romantic Series by 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 

and Notable Complete Stories by 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, 

WARD, LOCK & CO.. LTD., 

Warwick House, Salwbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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From Sport and Science on the Sino-Mongolian Frontier, 
By A. de C. Sowerby 
(Andrew Melrose). 



Cave Dwellinos near Yen-an-Fu, 

Photo by M. P. Andcrhon. 


medical experiences through 
which the would-bc pilot or 
observer is compelled to go. 
The author has seen every- 
thing that there was to be 
seen, medically speaking, 
behind the liritish, French, 
and Italian fronts, and the 
result is a most excellent 
account of the vast, and 
vastly efficient, orgaiiisittion 
which fought wounds and 
disease with such astonisli- 
ing success. It is a most 
quotable book — but I will 
not spoil your enjoyment of 
it by indulging myself - and 
It is popular in the besl 
sense of the word. It is 
vigorous, amusing, and in- 
formative without ever 
being dull. Of its kind 1 
cannot imagine a better 
piece of work. 

L. T, S. 

SPORT AND 
SCIENCE ON THE 
SINO MONGOLIAN 
FRONTIER, 

By A dcC. SoWERUY, F.Z.S.. 

F.R.G.S. 128 . fid. net. 

(Mf'lrose.) 

The frontier is the (ireat 
Wall of China, dividing Mon- 
gols and Chinese, and the 
theme 6i the booh is a series 
of explorations through dis- 
tricts lying in close prox- 
imity to the Wall. The 
object of tlw journeys was 



From Ereryday Stories to Tell to Children 
{Hanap)» 


An Cvbrvday 
Advbntura. 


snentific and geographical 
research, the collection of 
biological specimens, and 
general observation of the 
lives, enstorns and conditions 
(>1 the natives. Now the 
criuntry is a very interesting 
one jiiul little known to us^ 
and Ml . Sowerby can write 
excellently well, it i"' v'ery 
much to be regretted that 
he lUd not give ns a greiat 
deal less of the spurt - iinex - 
i iting notes of animals of 
no immense inleicst as 
game shot at and mL>sed 
or wounded or buuight 
down in the dullest fashion 
ami a great deal more of 
the very entertaining and 
unfamiliar details n1 the 
people ami their ways and 
habits and conditions, of 
the country itsc‘!t and its 
natural features ami its 
products, riiat woultl have 
i>een very w^clcome. One 
need not be branded as a. 
contemner of sport if one 
avows a mighty preference 
for the lovely photograph 
of wild peach blossom in 
March over ])hot(?graphs, 
good as they are, of dead 
g a m e . Mr. Sowerby in 
writing of his journeys is 
admirable, he knows th& 
place, the people, has an 
eye for the right thing 
to see, and a vivid, 
charming word to say 
about it. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor mmt be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman. St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London. E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


'news flotee. 


THE BOOKMAN 

SPECIAL TWENTY-FOUR GUINEAS 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Thk Bookman monthly Prize Competitions have 
been so increasingly successful that we have decided 
to offer twelve special prizes for competition as 
follows — 

(1) We offer a First prize of £ 2 - 3s., a Second of 
£2. 2S., and a Third of£j. is. for the three best original 
lyrics in not more than forty lines each . , 

(2) We offer a First prize of £3. 3s., a Second of 
£2. 25 . and a Third of £1. is. for the best essay in not 
more than seven hundred words on “ My Favourite 
Author." 

(3) We offer a First prize of £3. 3s., a Second of 
£2. 25 . and a Third of £1. is. for the best drawing 
{serious or humorous, in line or wash) illustrating the 
title of any booh published this year. 

offer a First prize of £z. 3s., a Second of 
£2. 25 . and a Third of £x. is. for the best three 
humortfus poems in not more than forty lines each. 


Competitors should write on one side of the paper 
only. Any competitor who u’ishes to do so may send 
in for two or more of these Competitions. 

•Ml replies, marked “ Special Competition ” on 
the envelope or wrapper, should he addressed to 

The liditor, 

Tuf. Bookman, 

St. Paul's House, 

Warwick .'square, 
l.oiulon 

and must reach the Bookman office by the first post on 
September 4/A next. 

Results will be announced in Tiik Bookman for 
October, when a selection of the poems, essays and 
drawings will be published, in addition to those to 
which prizes are awarded. 

The Index to Vol. LV. will be given with next 
month’s Bookman. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling lias written a new poem, 
" Tile Supports," for the Story Magazine, the first 
Number of which Messrs. Hutchinson will publish 
this month. 

Mr. Warre B. Wells’s “John Redmond” (8s. 6d. 
net., Nisbet) is a very able and admirably written 
biography, combining a personal study of the great 
Irish statesman with a survey of Irish political 
history from 1881 to 1918. 
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Everybody in journalistic circles knows or knows 
about Mr. McDonald Rendlc. Fleet Street caught 
him young, and has never let go of him. He canre 
from th(! country in his youth, and was soon at 
home in that friendly, picturesque Bohemian London 
that began to give up tlie gliost when Queen Vic- 
toria died, and has by now given up nearly all of it. 
At an early stage of his 
journalistic career ]\Ir. 

Rendlc became a gallery 
reporter in the Hoiist* 
of Commons, ana two 
entertaining chapters of 
his " Swings and Round- 
abouts ” (15s. net, 

Chapman Hall) narrate 
his experiences there, 
and set down his im- 
pressions of the poli- 
ticians and pressmen of 
the day and some lixcly 
anecdotes concerning 
them. A musl<!r roll of 
the famous, curious or 
interesting people he has 
known, and who ligure 
in his pages would till 
more space than can be 
spared. They include 
not onlj^ a great \'aricty 
of journalists and 
politicians, but actors, 
actresses, music-hall 
stars, stage wizards, 
dwarfs, giants, royal 
persons, pugilists and 
others of the motley 
many who have helped to make the world better 
or worse in the last forty or fifty years, lie 
gives you among the illustrations a picture of the 
" Old Vic ” at its opening in 1818, but that is 
vanit}' and was before his time. His time was 
the great later Victorian era, and " Swings and 
Roundabouts ” is one of the best, most crowded 
and most delightfully amusing records of that eta 
that have been written for us. As a fact, Mr. 
Rendle is still having his time, but he says nothing 
of recent years, and, except at the outset, little of 
his own distinguished woik as a pressman. He 
has so much to describe, so many good anecdotes 
to tell of so many people that he seems to forget to 
talk of himself, and gives you instead the vividest 
picture of the world in which he has lived, and the 
men and women who were his friends and neigh- 
bours in it. After-dinner speakers may steal his 


stories with advantage ; his reminiscences are not 
only capital reading, they arc a real contribution to 
the journalistic, theatiical, Bohemian and general 
social life of yesterday and the day before. 

Under the direction of Mr. William Poel, Shakes- 
peare’s “ Comedy of Errors ” and that quaint old 

Elizabethan play, “ The 
Return from Parnassus,” 
will be produced in the 
Jacobt'an Hall of the 
Society of Apothecaries 
on the ,’,rd June, the first 
acted by children of the 
L.C.C. South Hackney 
Central School, the 
second by the Eliza- 
bethan I’layers. The 
” Return," a very in- 
teresting revival, is a 
sequel to ” The Pilgrim- 
ageto Parnassus ” (1598 
1601), and shows how 
the pilgrims, newly dcs 
cended from the heights 
of poetry, struggle 
gain a fooling as tutor, 
physician, fiddler, or 
shepherd, in the ever\- 
day business world. It 
contains flattering and 
uncomplimentary r e - 
fercnces to Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Marlowe. 
Spensei, and other con- 
temporary poets and 
dramatists. 

In spite of Hazlitfs praise of it, " John Buncle ” 
is left among those books that are generally taken 
as read. Mr. J. Cuming Walters is one of the few 
men alive who has read it right tlnough without 
skipping, and he intimates that he sometimes found 
it heavy going. Nevertheless, the story of the 
book and the story of its author as he tells them in 
" John Buncle — A Curio of Literature ” (is., 
Sherratt & Hughes) are delightfully amusing. " John 
Buncle ” may be a tedious book to read, but under 
Ml. Walter’s skilful treatment it becomes a very 
interesting and a joyous book to read about. 

“ Napoleon,” a new four-act drama by Mr. 
Herbert Trench, will be published forthwith by the 
Oxford Press. The action of the play takes place 
at Boulogne, and in the neighbourhood of Dover, 



Mr. T. McPonald Rendle, 

Erom Swings and Roundabouts" (Cliipnian & Hall). 
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its chief incident being Napoleon's secret crossing 
of the Channel in order to reconnoitre the coast of 
Kent in person. 

In the Tudor surroundings of tin* Slationers’ 
Hall, to a large assembly of members and friends 
of the Book Trade Ihovident Society, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton lectured the 
other evening, with lan- 
tcrn-slidc illustrations, 
on “ Adventures in the 
Antarctic.” Sir Ernest 
is a most admirable 
lecturer. Ife is not 
eloquent ; that would 
have spoiled everything ; 
but he is a born teller 
of stories and talks in 
pictures. Telling of vast 
wastes of snow and ice 
in which he and liis 
party wei e stranded, 
and had to struggle for 
existence, and of deeds 
of heroism and en- 
durance, he told of 
them casually, curtly, 
and with genial, ironic 
asides, as if all 1 hat were 
a sort of thing happen- 
ing everywhere every 
day. He recalled ex- 
citing or amusing in- 
cidents, passed fiom 
anecdote to anecdote 
in the easiest, familiar 
manner, as if he were 
yarning over the camp- 
fire in the wilds of the 
Farthest South that he 
was remembering, ft was not the whole stor\- ; we 
shall have to wait for that until the book of his 
“ Adventures in the Antarctic ” is jjublished by 
Mr. Heincmann in the autumn ; but judging by 
the snatches and samples of it that Air Ernest gave 
his audience it is a book that will be well worth 
having when it comes. 

” Vision,” whose second number is just published, 
is a magazine and review of mysticism and 
spiritual reconstruction, edited by Dorothy Grenside 
and Galloway Kyle, and published by Erskine 
Macdonald. An excellent miscellany of prose and 
verse which challenges the materialistic teachings 
of scientists and spiritualists, appeals to all who are 


seeking “ true vision,” and holds that " .spiritual 
truth is gained by the unfoldment by the spirit of 
its own inherent powers.” 

The ship in which Mr. F. G, Trayes was voyaging 
from Singapore to the ('ape w’as captured by a 
German raider in September, 1917, and " Five 

Months in a German 
Raider ” (.^s. 6d, net, 
Headley), irarratcs his 
own and his fellow- 
passengers’ experiences 
as prisoners in the hands 
«)f the Hun sea-roveis. 
It is an engrossing and 
a moving story, written 
graphically, with a 
quiet. Defoe-like 
realism. 

If you think nobody 
(;an write anything fresh 
about the war, read Mr. 
K(“ble Howard’s ” An 
Author in M'onderland,” 
(10s. 6d. net, Chatto & 
Windus), and you will 
find there are. still things 
to tell, and that he 
knows how to tell them. 
When t he Army rejected 
him on medical grounds, 
Keble Howard consoled 
himself by serviirg as a 
chauifeur and driving 
Colonels about in his 
own car. I'hen he en- 
listed and drilled with 
squads of other famous 
people in the I’nited 
Arts Volunteers ; he went into the anti-aircraft 
service and worked as a telephone operator ; then 
Ixjcame an officer and, after spending some time in 
ruling ledgers, began to have exciting intervals 
during air raids as an orderly officer. Finally, 
somebody woke up and rec(»gnised that his pre-war 
training fitted him for tin; propaganda department, 
and thenceforth he went all over the country seeing 
how civilian men and women were fighting on the 
home front, in the coal-pits, the great shipyards, 
on the land, and how the deep sea fishermen 
were dauntlcssly acting as scouts for the Grand 
Fleet, daring the worst that enemy submarines 
could do to them and sweeping the waters of 
drifting mines. He writes of all this and other 
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J'-njiii *' Aji Author In W ondcihiml/* by Keblc Howard 
(Chatto & Windiis). 


Mr. Keble Howard and. Mr Davia 
in minins hit. 


and the respect of others 
in the process ; while the 
man who had wronged her 
has to pay a heavier price 
for his folly than the woman 
paid for hers. 

" The Oxford Outlook," 
a literary and political 
review, edited by two 
Undergraduates, aims at 
giving expression to the 
thought, aspiration, spirit 
of young Oxford, and fte 
breadth and earnestness 'of 
ibis spirit is revealed in 
the able and outspoken 
articles on " The Kenais- 
sance of Oxford,” by Leslie 
Ifore-Bc’lisha, and “ An 
Englisli-.Speaking I'ellow- 
ship,” by Lord Charnwood. 
The first Number aLo con- 
tains articles on "The 


war work graphically, with a quick instinct for its 
dramatic episodes and the keenest imaginative 
sympathy and admiration for the sturdy patriotism 
and unconscious heroism of the motley many who 
were doing it. A great story ; a whole 'collection 
of human documents that are sometimes whimsically 
humorous, sometimes charged with an intensely 
emotional appeal and are sometimes both, and 
always alive with interest. 

Miss Anne Topham, whose new novel, '■ The 
Beginning and the End,” Mr. Andrew Melrose has 
published, made her first success with her first book, 
" Daphne in the Fatherland,” which appeared 
anonymously in 1912, and met with ag uncommonly 
favourable reception from the critics and the public. 
She followed this with two other novels, and in 
1914, fourteen days after the declaration of war, 
her " Memories of the Kaiser’s Court ” was pub- 
lished. She then wrote " Memories of the Father- 
land ” and the first edition of that book was quite 
literally absorbed before publication, for it was 
sunk in a vessel which was torpedoed on its voyage 
from Edinburgh to London. " The Beginning and 
the End” is a poignant and ably written story 
which studies the psychology of a young girl; un- 
trained, unguided, intensely emotional and passion- 
ate, who courageously faces the world in which, if the 
truth were known, she would be a social outcast, 
and fights indomitably for the sake of her child, and 
is ennobled in character, and recovers her self-respect 


American Point of View ’ ; ” The Jugo-Slav Ideal” ; 
" Oxford Poetry " ; " Oxford Drama ” ; and poems 
by John Masefield and Siegfried Sassoon. 



** MUs Anna Tephnm. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MISS F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 


A t the risk of exposing iny own ignoiiuK o, 1 will 
confess that 1 know of only thnx- South African 
writers of fiction who were born in that country. These 
are Mis.s Olive Schreiner, W. (.. Scully and I', llorace 
Rose. I arn uncertain of Will Westni]), and of Douglas 
Blackburn, who has been called " tlie father of the 
modern school of South African mjvelists ; tl)ey 
have spent much of their lives th(‘re, anyhow, wlnaever 
they may have been born. Bui in i]n\ main tin* fiction 
that has interpret(*d to us tln^ life and chaiacttM* of South 
Africa has lx*en written by men and women of tin* home- 
land who went out in siMrch of healtli, or business or 
adventure and in some ease-! n‘maine.d there, and in 
some, aft(*r a longer or sliortca* sojourn, caiiu* tln'ir ways 
home again or travelled farHi(‘r a In ‘Id. Sir l*eiey Fitz- 
patrick, whose ‘ Jork of tin* Hiishveld'* d(H*s for Uni 
English setth'rs what “ Tin* Store rif an Afri(‘aii Faim " 
did for the Dutch, wint to the Transvaal when he was 
little moie than twenty, and made it his i)ennanent 
place of residence. Otherwise, the romaiice and realism 
of African town and country, Kaffir and savage lift* h.ave 
been variously prestuited in the books of su< h wainlering 
British islandtirs as Sir If. Kid(‘r flaggard, Bertram 
Mitford, Ernt'st (ilanville, if. A. Biyden, IVrceval 
(iibbon, Stanley Fortal Jfyatt, l\ Bancroft, ('ynthia 
Slockley, (lerlnult* Page and Miss F. M. Mills Young. 

And by none perhaps with a more (onviiiciiig realism, 
a more sympatindic imderstaiiding of British, Bo(t and 
native character, and tlni probltmis that aiist* from the 
mingling of these divers elements of a nation that i» still 
in the making, than by Miss Mills Young. 

Miss Young is English by l)irth, but owns to a very 
deep-rooted affection for South Africa, tf) which country 
she went as a child with h(*r fanlil3^ She was educated 
partly in England, 
partly in Paris, and 
finally in South Africa, 
at the “ Girls’ (’olle- 
giatc School,” Port 
Elizabeth. There was 
never a time within 
her recollection when 
she was not writing 
stories ; and she grew 
up with the definite 
desire in her mind to 
devote herself to a 
literary career. 

The fii’st novel she 
finished and submitted 
for publication was 
written when she was 
nineteen. This, and a 
second, a story of the 
Boer War, and a third, 

“The War of the 
Sexes/ ' were all written 
while she was living in 


South Africa, but none of them was acci'pted until 
several years later. When they at last made their 
appearance* h(‘i piesrnt name was not on their title-pages ; 
aiul now they Jiave* long been out of print. .She has 
known no nn)re of the disappointing uiicertaintifS of 
hunting for a publisher since her first real success came 
with the publication by Mr. John Lam*, in 1907, of “ A 
Mistaken Marriage.” This was follow(‘d in quick suc«- 
cession l)v “f 'hip,” ” .\toiiement,” ” (irit Lawless/' 

” Sam'b Kid, fhe BywoniuT.” and sonui halLdozen 

otlurs that ha\'(' given lK‘r a s(*ciire place* not only as 
one of tin* most populai, hiil as one of the most dis- 
tinguish(*<l of living woim*!! novelists, for she has the 
three things n(“edfnl to tin* story teller- an actual or 
intuitive* knovvledgi* of all sorts of humanity ; imagina- 
tion ; and a biilliant n.irrative gift that oiial)l(*s her to 
snare voiir interest in wliate\i‘r t.ilc* she may tell. It 
is not strangi* that for the niaiority ol her stories, and 
ilu* best of them, .\lis^ .Mills \’onng has gmie to the scenes 
and peopl(‘ of lier adopt(*d eonntr\ ; so rnneh of her life 
in its most iinpussionable years has l)(*en associated 
with them that s!ie kn(»ws ili(*m more intimately- and 
so finds tlu m nune inteiesting than tin* places and 
people to whieh, nrjwadavs. she lias come* honu! again. 
” I iiifimtels' |>ielei to Use Soutli Africa as a setting for 
my slorit s.*' she niv-*, ” on accounf ol the wider, freer 
atm()S|)hi*n‘, tin* gnater di\*(*rsil\ ol life and its less 
conventit)nal outlook. W'lun willing of South Africa 
1 hn*! again the call of the sunshine, tin* warmth and 
colour and tin* light, (Jc.ir air.” 

Of the six of Miss Mills Young's noveF that stand on 
my own sjulves only one has an Jvnglish atmosphere. 
The art of tlM*s«‘ stones m lliat vvhelhtT they an* of 
luigland oj of Afiita lh«*\' belong essemtially and in 

grain to their (*nviron- 
nniit. They wear 
an air of truthfulness ; 
(*ven their romance is 
realistic, and through 
all then jioignant or 
sensational, sombre or 
happy d(*-velopments„ 
tliey grow naturally 
out of the characters 
and cin iiinstanc(is of 
tin* men and women 
who an* concerned in 
them. It was Har- 
boroLigh’s innate sense 
of honour that came 
between him and his 
pa.ssion for N a o in i 
Bruci*, in “Atone- 
ment,” and prevented 
the stoiy of his love 
for her, amid the rough 
surroundings of the 
veld farm, from being 



Photo by J»i;,Dinhmm,Torquay. MlV* F. E. Mills YouHS. 
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simply and charmingly idyllic, and il was the simplicity 
and inexperience inseparabh* from her lonely upbring- 
ing that, when his very love of her forced him to 
confess the squalid truth about himself, drov’e N’aomi, 
disillusioned and desperate, to a stop that might have 
broken tlm lives of both, 

I remember “ Tlu; Bywonm r ” for its powerful studies 
of Ransom, the degeiu'iate Jvnglishman who has drifted 
down till he is sunk almost to the level of the Kaffirs ; 
his tragic daughter, smirched by his shame and making 
no effort to a\’oid the disaster th.it comes upon herself ; 
his son, who has some pride in his ancestry and strives 
triumphantly to make good and restore the honour ot 
the family- these, and the sketches of the Cape Dutch 
folk, notably tlie vigorous drawing of Zirk, the boor 
who rose to s.)mething of heroic, greatness for love of a 
woman, are as brilliant a group of portraits, masterful 
in their lifelikeness, intensely hinnan and alive, as any 
Miss Mills Young has done. 

In “ Valley of a Thousand Hills” and “ The (ireat 
Unrest” she handles ably and with dramatic effective- 
ness some of those difficult problems of South African 
life that have always made a strong appeal to her and 
have played an increasing part in her recent novels. 
Behind the love romance of the pleasant Dutch girl, 
Alicta, the doings of the bounder Harold Johiistm, and 
the follies of that weakly feminine creature the frivolous 
wife of the luckless, broken-down (iommet, in the 
" Valley.” you ha\-t« a comprehensivt; sur\’ey of latter- 
day social conditions in South Africa ; the vision of a 
way, not j)erhaps a wholly desirable way, in which the 
two white races living there together but not in unity 
may be moulded into a strong, cohesive nation ; a plea 
for the better treatment of the Indians, if only as a 
matter of policy ; an exposition of the causes inimical 
to a fusing of linglish and Dutch, and an insight of the 
reasons why the, Duti'h arc more succt'ssful as settlers 
than arc our colonists from li-ngland. 

The labour troubles that were reacliing a crisis in 
South Africa just before; the war largely inlluence the 
characters and tlu' course of the story in Ihe (ireat 
Unrest.” The chief interest, however, docs not centn; 
on these but on the career of an attractive young rip 
whose development you follow from his childhood and 
youth in England to his appearanci; in Africa as a drifter, 
a waster, " a man of que.er impulses ambrnany follies,” 
whose loose socialistic tendencies make him a sort of 
easy-going firebrand of revolt, till the war comes to give 
him a definite purpose in life and hammer him into a 
man. 

Beatrice Ashleigh,” which came out last autumn, has 
an English setting, and again the potent influences ot 
the war are over its pages. The war only matters to 
the story, however, to the extent that in seeming to 
raise an impassable barrier between two strong-willed 
persons it breaks all barriers down. Miss Mills Young 
has done nothing finer in the art of portraiture than her 
detailed, subtly intimate rendering of the characters of 
Beatrice and of tlie man she grew to love in spite of 
herself. 

truth ware ki* 
and fights indo: 
is ennobled in c: 


For her new novel, " The Shadow of the Past/' Miss 
Young has returned to South Africa, and the country 
that has taken such hold upon her heart and imagina- 
tion has, 1 think, yielded her no story more engrossing 
than this of the young Englishman, Guy Matheson, 
stranded and at a loose end and drawn, an unconscious 
dupe, into th(^ service of a German agent who is foment- 
ing rebellion among the Boers, (ruy has already pledged 
himself to a pretty, commonplace English girl who had 
befriended him, when his mysterious duties take him 
into the wilds, where h(i meets with Honor Kringe, the 
fascinating, capable, wholly admirable daughter of a 
Boer family that is divided among tliemselves, and 
innocently delivers his message to men he does not know 
to be rebels, llonor, a passionately earnest rebel, 
desfuses him as a traitor to his own side till sIk^ realises 
that he is acting in ignorance ; and when his eyes arc 
opened to the truth and her love for him cannot shake 
hci faith in her rause, In* is driviu to choose bctw(jen 
his passion for Honor and his loyally to his country. 
Miss Young understands thi‘ ('api' Dutch, understands 
the root-causes of that futile outbreak of a section of 
them in the* early days of the war and, without exnil- 
j>aling, sympathises with them, ninch as tin* English 
Mrs. Kringe, thc‘ widow of a Boer farmer, knowing of her 
people’s wrongs as w(‘ll as oi their wrongdoings, was 
more in sympathy with h(‘r lebel son and daughter than 
with the maturer. ('omrnon-seiise son who w^oiild not 
reb('l. 

The Shadow of th(» Past ” was n*ally w^ritten with a 
dosin* to giv(‘ readers in England some' idea of th(^ Boer 
point of view which led up to that abortive rebellion, 
a point of view*, narrow perliaps but with something to 
be said for it, that is responsible lor the bitter feeling 
which still exists among the It^ss imlightened, mure eon- 
servative South African Dutch. " While revisiting the 
Colony in 189, j and after meeting many Dutch types 
and listening to the expression of their difb'nnit opinion>/’ 
says Miss Young, "it ordirreci to me that it migJit 
interest some Headers in iLiigland if those* views W(‘r(^ 
presented to them in the form of lirtion." The piiii- 
cipal Dutch characters, thougli in jio sense portraits, 
arc drawn from first hand observation, and much of the 
subject-matter of the novel was gleaned in the course 
of those conversations. The* story of the Kringe family 
with a divided allegiance to old and new ideals, the 
English mother in fierce accord with pro-Boer aspira- 
tions, is all, up to a point, r(*cord of authentic fact. 

A new South African novel, on which Miss Mills Young 
is at present engaged, deals with the subject of the Farm 
School and touchc.s lightly on questions raised by the 
undesirable mixing of the white and coloured races. 
But here, as in all her books, she is no propagandist ; 
she does not preach or protest ; and is a too sensi- 
tive an artist to do more with any social or political 
problem than to give it its due place in the background 
and suggest the evil of it by revealing its influence on the 
life and character and conduct of the uncompromisingly 
human men and women of her story. 

A. St. J. a. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY {1819-1875). 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


I. 

O NLY when studious of incongruity do we n^mcniber 
the clerical character of such authors as Swift 
and Sterne : others there are, such as Crabbe, to whom 
the profession of parson seems not unsuitable; and 
there are a few whos('. writings n(;ver allow the readtT 
to forget that their author was a parson. 1 exclude, of 
course, the great body of clerics, Law, J looker, Weshiy, 
Church, Newman, whose writings are primarily and 
mainly theological and religious : they an^ clerics lirst 
and artists second ; but th(‘re are others, th() body of 
whose work is secular, who iK'Vcr allow us to forget 
that their attitude in lih* is not the attitude simply of 
the artist. Recently Hugh Benson was typical of this 
class; but the most conspicuous instance of it was, to 
my mind, Charks Kingsley. In some lyrics Ik^ d(K‘S 
approach a purely iesthetic outlook oii life, but through 
the bulk of his work runs a motive other than artistic, 
a motive at times in violent contradiction to thercstlietic 
motive. I am not discussing tlu' value or the 
legitimacy of this particular sort of bias, but the differ- 
ence between th(^ w'ork, say, of Umry and ( liarles 
Kingsley is as great as tlu^ dilferencc Ix'tween a horse 
broken in and a wild horse. 

It is not that Charles 
Kingsley is not free but 
his freedom is limited by 
certain voluntarily accepted 
restrictions; the freedom of 
other artists, of tlu; pure 
artist, is limited too, but 
only by restrictions innate to 
his character and tempera- 
ment. Of these n'strictions 
a man is generally uncon- 
scious, and th(Te is a wwkl of 
difference between the laws 
of a man’s nature and the 
laws of his deliberate adop- 
tion. Kingskiy was acutely 
conscious of his position as 
a clergyman of a national 
Church. It colours all his 
fiction — sometimes to its 
advantage as in "Yeast” 
and " Alton Locke,” where 
it added a sense of official 
responsibility to his personal 
zeal for reform ; sometimes 
disastrously, as in ” West- 
ward Ho I ** and " Hypatia,” 
when it made him incapable 
of appreciating the dauntless 
courage 'of the Jesuit mis- 
nonaries, or the genuine 


difficulties of Christendom in its contest with refined 
Paganism. For Kingsky was of Arnold’s school in 
the Church, and resented the idea of a Christianity 
which was unwilling to come to terms with the " right 
wing” of non-Christian thought. It coloured too — 
this consciousness of his j)rofossion— the great con- 
troversy with Ni'winan. I have no inbmtion of stressing 
that unfortunate ejnsode in Kingsley’s life ; but this 
should b(‘ said. Kingsk^y's genuine inability to under- 
stand Newman sprang not only from his n^al dislike 
of (kitliolicism ; it arose from the fact that ho had long 
ago closed his mind to the idea that truth was not the 
possession of tin* ICnglish nation as expn^ssed by the 
English ('hnreli. He had never pursued truth wherever 
it kid as had Newman, lie simply could not under- 
stand how a jnan could go on following a line of argu- 
ment if its rons('qu(inces were that he .should have to 
belie v(‘ in flu* liquefaction of the blood of S. Januarius 
or the j)erniissil)ility of the moral theology of Alphonsus 
Liguoii. liKk‘(i(l it is no paradox to say that it was 
precisely beeaiisci Kingsley had never followc'd truth 
for its own salo* that he suspectiid Newman of com- 
mitting the same error. Kingsl(*y (‘oiikl never ignore 
cons<*(jU(‘nr('s if th(iy vv(‘i(‘ n^pugnaut to his taste, his 

idea of what was morally or 
aesthetically lilting. He was 
really, to us(i the slang of 
yest(*rday, a pragmatist. His 
“ 1)1' good, sweet maid, and let 
who will Ih‘ clever” is the cry 
of a man tinxl at lujart and 
sick at brain at the effort of 
ck'ar thinking: his gosjxd is 
thc‘ gos])('l of tlu'. Epistle of 
Janies, and had he lived in 
the Apostolic age, he would 
liave got into very much the 
same trouble with St. Paul 
as lie (lid with Newman. 

JL 

lie did not live in the 
A]>ostolic age, but in the 
lat(st of tli(' Prophetic ages ; 
and himself is surely one of 
the gn^atest of the minor 
prophets. Born on the 
1 2th June, at Holne in 
Dartmoor, he divided his 
childhood between the vastly 
dissimilar scenery of Clovelly 
in North Devon and Barnack 
in the Fen Country. After 
taking his degree at Cam- 
bridge he was ordained, anc) 
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Holne Rectory, 

where K'liif^slcy w.is born, liim- i2ih, r bo 


was first curate and then, till his (k atli, Kector of Everslcy 
in Hampshire. Durinfj; his youth Ik* wms attached, 
more by sympathy of heart than intellectual conviction, 
to the Christian Socialism of Ludlow, Maurice and Tom 
Hughes. He was never a democrat in tlio academic 
sense ; but his passionate hatred of social injustice and 
love for the poor gav(^ him a practical social philosophy 
worth a good deal mon^ than the less heartening, il 
more correct, socialism of the schools. He w'as an 
excellent and unconventional country priest, and by a 
freak of favouritism ()nly possible in such a country as 
England, was for nine years profi'ssor of modern history 
at Cambridge. But if his history was picturesque, so 
were his lectures ; and he gave enthusiasm and a love of 
colour to the service of a chair too often filled by dates 
and dust, lie was popular at Court, and as h(' grew 
older his natural conservatism of mind increased, and 
his radicalism assum(‘d more and more - its can be seen 
in '‘The WatcT-Babies ” tin* character of a belief in 
benevolent despotism-— government, as it has beim put, 
of th(‘ Cottage by tlu^ I fall for the Kectory. But Kingsley 
always felt right ; and though “ his heart is in the right 
place” must not be accept('d as an excuse for loose 
thinking, do not let us f()rg(*.t that there arc a great 
number of people whosc^ hearts and heads are both 
wnjiig. He lived a strenuous, overcharged life and 
died in 1875, still Kector of Eversley, and, since 1875, 
Canon of \V(‘stminst(‘r. 

111 . 

C ertain superior modern critics are fond of refcTring 
to the works of the great Victorians as ” dead” or as 
” unread.” The question of death may be difficult to 
decide, for people's conceptions of life differ; but thcother 
accusation ” unread ” is easy to meet. 1 do not suppose 


all the purchasers of books in popular libraries read all 
they get ; but I am unwilling to believe that any one 
buys novels of old authors purely out of fashion. A 
sense of duty might make a man buy Gibbon or Burke ; 
but if he buys ” The Woman in White” or ” Hard 
('ash ” or ” Mary Barton he buys to niad. So I shall 
not argue about whether Kingsley is read now or not. 
I merely note that “Westward Ho!” was published 
ill Everyman’s Library in Kjob and was n'printed in 
i9o(\ 1907, I90(), 1910 and iqii ; that “ Hereward the 
Wak(‘” was ijrinted thrice betwccm 1908 and 1911, and 
“ Hypatia ” twic(‘ in 1(^07 and 1910 in th(* sann? library. 
1 have little doubt that Kingsley’s publishers. Macmillan, 
could tell a story of steady sales ; and that other popular, 
non-copyright editions sell as readily as those issued 
by Dent. Indeed th(' modern cry of “ unread’' is 
frequently, I belie.v(% a cry of vexation from young 
iru‘n indignant that tlic romaiici.*, the humour, and the 
realism of their pariMits and grandparents should still 
be pref(M*n‘d to their own mon^ artistic and competent 
productions. The sam(‘ c<>i;nnsccn/i arc fond of saying- 
“ Xo one roads Kipling now,” a statement which a 
glanci' at tlie circulation-figures of his old or new books 
would (piickly disprove. Kingsley tlien is still n^ad — 
that is, his historical novels, his jioems, and his children’s 
books. Hi^ sermons and historical essays naturally 
had a more transient api>eal. I'ew tlii'n* are now who 
read Smith or Donne ; even Newman, 1 suspect, in 
his sermons, has to ndy ehudly on a clerical aiidienci*. 
And if these masters of tlie pulpit are ni‘glt*cted, Kingsley 



St. Luke's Church. Chelsea. 

Kini{Hley*» iiatbor was Rector here froui 1836 to i860. Chirlea 
Kingsley held the oflice of Clerk-ln-Orders ot this church Irom 
his marriage in 1644 until X849. Here Dickens was married, 
April and, 1836. 
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cannot expect to sur- 
vive. As a preacher 
he originated noth- 
ing ; and as a n 
historian hi* was too 
g (i n e r a 1 and not 
sufliciently (li*cp in 
his a p p (* a I for his 
influence to extend 
much beyond his own 
generation. 

In spite of myself, 
I think there is no 
doubt that ^^Vst- 
ward Ho!” is his 
best novel. In 
vigour, in gravity of 



Chelsea Rectory. 

The wmR to the left and the conscrv.itot y were Inull alter Kinjcslex’-, tinn 


reading Westward 
Ho ! ” I always sigh 
for a similar presen- 
tation of that great 
O u e n Eliza beth. 
Alas I Kingsl(*y had 
a sixtei^nlh century 
passion for that 
yellow haired terma- 
gant ; and wc sec 
E 1 i z a b e t h as an 
object of faith and 
worship, not as the 
hard - headed, sus- 
ceptible, unsympa- 
thetic, m e a n and 
magiiilicent tyrant 



Rev. Derwent Coleridge 
(S. T. Coleridge's son). 

KinRslpy'.s schooliiidhtcr at HL'l;3toii, Cornwall. 


])a>Mon. Ill its de- 
votion to England, 
in breadth of 
inteiest, and in 
imagination, it is. 

a whole, on a 
higher ])lane than 
Here ward” or 
" ilypatia.” As a 
whole -f 01 there 

a re 1 h i n g s in 
“ Hypatia ” which 
seem to me better 
tlian anything in 
tile adviMitnre ot 
Amya^ heigh, and 
llie picture ol 
Synesius, that 
strange, roinautie 
bisht^j) of early 


that s h e was. 
The siibservienci‘ 
1o Gloriana and 
the gross iieat 
inent of Paisons 
and ('amjiion s])oil 
“ Westwanl I lo ! ” 
as a boy’s hook ; 
iliere is no leason 
why an liisloiical 
noN'el should not 
b(‘ fiaiiklv l’r(>- 
testant, but it 
should be lair. 
It is not that 
Kingsley’s j>ie]n- 
dic'* is inartistic . 
it IS singnlarlv 
otherwise. 1 know' 
few tilings more 



J. F. Denison Maurice, 


ilii^ liirnd who yriMlU iiilliitiued Kihr- lily's 
■oci.il RO^prl, and wluuii in- ddiRhli d lo 
i .iM “ M.isti r " 


Christendom, is a feat of 
r o rn anti c reconstruction 
wliich Kingsley n li v e r 
equalled. In his portrayal 
of that gallant, unorlhodox, 
noble-heartcd man he adojited 
a method of historical writing 
which Mr. liernard S li a \v 
copied w^ith great success in 
“ Caesar and Cleopatra’' and 
in ** Androcles and the Lion.’’ 
The method is simple and, if 
at times carcli'ss of accuracy, 
only for the sake of Inilli. 
It consists ill rcmi'inbering 
that men are alike in all 
ages— a fact that our know- 
ledge of certain famous men 
should never allow us to 
forget. No one who knows 
his Lucian need be astonislied 
at \ oltairc : and Kingsley’s 
Synesi is is in some ways like 
Kingsley, in others reminiscent 
of Mandell Creighton. In 



Thomas Hughes, 
1823.1896. 


The .luthor of ‘‘Torn llrown'*. Schooldnys" was one of Kingsley's 
most Intiniatc friends. 


nn)ving tlniii tin* discovcTy 
ol Lu(‘V Passmore bv Will 
(aiv. what one objects to 
is Kingslt v’s c o n t i n u o u s 
insisteiiie on retaining the 
theological atni()S]>heie in a 
( ontrover'^v which even at 
the tim(‘ many Englishmen 
felt was national rather than 
religion-^. For those who can 
pardon the bias, however, 
“Westward Ho!” remains 
the most satisfactory 
of K i n g s 1 e y ’ s novels ; 
“ livjiatia ” lias none of its 
briskness of action, and too 
lit Ik of its variety of char- 
acterisation, and ” h’ereward 
tlie Wake” deals with a 
period too remote! to quicken 
in the r e a d e r the same 
intiMcst as all must feel in 
the days of Elizabeth. 
” Westward Ifo ! ” is notable 
too for its glowing pages of 
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description. Kingsley’s semsnous side found an infinite 
satisfaction in contemplation of the lusciousness of the 
tropics ; no oni; who did not a little envy the earthly 
paradise in which Aniyas finds Ebsworthy and Parra- 
combe could have described it so well. 

*' For what a nest it was which they had 
found ! The air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and quivering with the murmur of the 
stream, the humming of the colibris and 
insects, the cheerful song of birds, the gentle 
cooing of a hundred doves ; while now and 
then, from far away, the musical wail of the 
sloth, or the deep toll of the l)ell-bircl, came 
softly to the car, Wlial was not tfiere which 
eye or car could need ? And w'hat which 
palate could need either ? For on the rock 
above, some strange tree, leaning forward, 
dropped every now and then a luscious apple 
upon the grass below, and huge plantains bent 
beneath their load of fruit. . . . 

“ What a dead silence ! He looked up and 
round ; the birds had cea.sed to chiip ; the 
parroquets were hiding beliind the leaves ; 
the monkeys were clustered motionless upon 
the highest twigs ; only out of the far depths 
of the forest, the campancro gave its solemn 
toll, once, twice, thrice, like a great death- 
knell, rolling down from far cathedral towers.” 

As lovers of the book will remember, the 
silence is broken in untoward fashion. 

Kingsley suddenly remembers his clerical 
collar and his gospel of muscular religion, 
and a jaguar — diabolus ex machina — breaks 
up the American Eden. As a contrast one 
might put the description of the Fen district 
which opens Hereward the Wake*' : 

” They have a beauty of their own, these 
great fens, even now, when they are dyked and 
drained, tilled and fenced -a beauty as of the 
sea, of boundless expanse and freedom. Much 
more had they that beauty eight hundfed years 
ago, when they were still, for the most part, 
as God had made them, or rather was making 
them even then. The low rolling uplands 
^re clothed in primaeval forest; oak and 


ash, beech and elm, with here and there, perhaps, a group 
of ancient pines, ragged and decayed, and fast dying out 
in England even then ; thougli lingering still in the forests 
of the Scotch highlands. Between the forests were open 
wolds, dotted with white sheep and golden gorse ; rolling 
plains of rich though ragged turf, whether cleaved by the 
hand of man or by the wild fires which often swept over 
the hills. And between the wood and the wold stood 
many a Danish ' town,* with its clusters of low, straggling 
buildings round the holder’s house, of stone or mud below, 
and of wood above ; its high dykes round tiny fields ; its 
flocks of sheep ranging on the wold ; its herds of swine 
in the forest ; and below, a more precious possession still — 
its herds of mares and colts, which fed with the cattle and 
the geese in the rich grass-fen,** 

This description has in common with that of the tropical 
world a genuine resj^ect for its material. It is written 
to give facts about place, not to suggest impressions 
about a mood : it is picturesque, not decorative merely, 
more anxious for knowh'dge than feeling — ^and none of 
these prevent it from being at least as full of atmosphere 
as the more subjective accounts of modern landscape 
impressionists. 

IV. 

‘'If they want to describe a finislu^d young gentleman 
in France, they say of him, ' II salt son Rabelais.’ But 
if I want to describe one in England, I say, ' lie knows 
his Bewick.’ .\nd I think that is the higher compli- 
ment.’ * 



}iSf In poltopt|on pf tfip Ppkp of AqpU. 
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So Sir 
John, as 
quoted by 
Kingsley in 
“ The Water- 
Babics.'' 

Never surely 
did th(^ great 
line ef (iar- 
gantua have 
a more 1111- 
Cixpected 
scion than 
this enchant- 
ing, whimsi- 
cal, good- 
hum o lire d 
book for all 
children. If 
" Westward 
Ho!’’ re- 
mains Kings- 

ley s best . 

novel, “ The 

Water-Babies’ is his best book. As boy and man 
I prefer it to T-ewis ('arroll’s two masterpieces ; and 
beside them, whore else can wi' find a rival to it ? It 
has wit and wisdom, and it is starrofl with the most 
magical windows into the fairyland of poetry. 1 would 
give it to an imaginative child to be read along with 


kind which 
is natural^ 
to childhood. 
No one can* 
mind the hits 
here at the 
Pope and 
.the popular 
Press — the 
gaiety of 
theii- form 
prevents 
even the 
dullest from 
taking them 
a s anything 
but jokes, the 
whimsies of a 
simple man. 
Never since 
Rabelais has 
there been a 
Eversley Rectory and Church. iollicr book 

»;arclcii. ■* 

than “The 

Water-Babies.” Who does not love tlu^ great praise of 
Backstairs ? And would not liabelais himself have 
been i)roud to write tin* list of prescriptions given to 
Professor Ptthmllnsprts, after Tom had bitten him ? 
The third treatment has some of the l>cst gems 
in it. 


And(‘rsen, anrl the English 
Ballads, and t h o s e great 
poems— like thi^ “Ancient 
Mariner” -* whose' beauty can 
be appri^hended before their 
exact meaning can be caught. 
Not only is th(^ spirit of the 
story extraordinarily sweet 
and true, somehow that in 
it which is transient, such as 
Kingsley’s own admiration 
for the English squint with 
his ruddy faci', and a hand 
like a board, is transmuted 
into a rare kind of beauty, 
(irirries and the old dame of 
Vendale, and Lady llarth- 
over, all catch the magic of 
fairyland, all an', pixy-led 
into a poetry which maki'S 
them real, and shine witli 
authentic splendour. The life 
in the water, told with the 
gravity of wise seriousness, 
is less fantastic than the life, 
say, in a novel by Gissing 
or Zola. With children to 
write for and a child to write 
about, Kingsley sheds his 
prejudices, except for a few 
prickles that even a child 
might keep. And any 
preaching there is in the book 
is of the plain, direct, gnomic 



Charles Kingsley. 

Taken on the Rectory lawn. 


liorage 

('anleries. 

lioring a hole in his head to 
l(’t out fumes, which (says 
(iordoiiius) “will, without 
(lonbt, do much good.” But 
i1 didn't. 

Jhszoiir stoTu*. 

I )iam.irgaritiJin. 

A riim’s brain boiled in 
spice. 

oil of wormwood. 

Water of JS41c. 

Capers. 

Good wine (but there was 
none to be got). 

The water of a smith's 
forge. 

Hops. 

Ambergris, 

Those who would see the 
rest should turn again to 
that glorious fourth chapter. 
In" The Water-Babies,” too, 
will be found what is perhaps 
Kingsley ' s Ix'st jHwm. It has 
not th(; high imagination of 
the great poet. His emotions 
were too easily roused, and 
his se.itimciit is too apt to 
outrun his emotion ; but 
there is in his verse a certain 
tenderness, and that wistful- 
ness of the morally robust, 
which you find in Long- 
fellow. Not subtle at all. 
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and simple in mind and character rather than in soul, 
land a little ready to believe that ov(?r the entrance 
to the Holy of Holies is written Mens sana in corpore 
Sano . . all thc^se may be admitted of Kingsley the 
poet as of Kingsley the man ; but narrow in its range 
though it be, the song of the dame at Vendale has a 
quick and tearful beauty ; 

“ When all the world is >’oung, lad. 

And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a. swan, lad. 

And every lass a queen ; 


Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every clog his day. 

When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are brown ; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down ; 

(‘rcep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among : 

Ciod grant you find one face there, 
Voii loved when all was young." 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE, 19IS. 

/] usil'c’rs to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

foruHirded not later than the 14/// of the month to 

"Tile Trizc l^age,” Tiiic Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Scimire, K.('.4. 

( olunial and foreign leaders please note that Competitions II., I\ \ and ]*. are the same each month, and that for 
(he next two months the first prize xeill he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — ( ompeiitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the liditor cannot undertake to return them. 


T.- -A PuiZE or One Guinea is oih'red for tli<* besl 1 \ 
('rii:inat lyric 

II. -A Fki;?e of IFai.e a Guinea is oi'forod for the best 
quotation from English vcr.so npidicablo to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of Trir: Hookmw. 
Preference will he given to quoin tiuns of a 
humonms nature. 

UI -A PmzE OF Three Nfw Books is oifered for tin* 
best motto in prose or verse (original or selected) 
for people who are concerned with the lK>using 
problem. 

(The Prize of Three New Books will be ulleied 
next month for the best expression in eight lines 
of original verse of a dog’s opinion of muzzling 
or of those who muzzle him.) 



photv by F. M. Good. Charles Kingsley and his 

Wife outside hie study, at 
Everaley. 


\ IM^tzf. of Haei* a CiriNFA is offered lor the best 
revie w, in not more tlian (>ne hundred words, 
uf ;iny p('(‘nily ])ublished book, ('.ompeiitors 
sluuild givt‘ the names of Authors and I^ub- 
lishers at head of r(‘\aew. 

\*.- A n>])y of The P#o(*kman will be sent post free for 
fariec monfh,s to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion lor 'liiF Boofman ('ompidilions. 'llie 
I'.dilor reM‘i\’» s lli»‘ rigl,t to use .iny sugg(‘stion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 

I. The Pjnzr of ():nF Gui.xea for tli(‘ best original 
lyric IS awarded to Lucy 3talI<‘son, of .15, Auriol 
l^orid, W'.iq, for tlie followang : 

nil-: DKl-AMhK 

l-'oi all till' wuary .lud ioilurn, 

Ju)i all the souls that suffer wrong, 

Ciod weaves llis mystic dreams of 'Truth, 

01 Laughter and ]£tenial Youth, 

Of Love, of Beauty and of Song, 

01 Hope lenewcd and Faith reborn, 

01 Dawn iiiid Uewfall and the Hark, 

J'lio magic ol the first wild rose, 

Tlie murmurous hum of sleepy bees. 

Sipping the sw^eets of woodland leas. 

The fragrance of the hawthorn snows, 

The lyric rapture of the Lark, 

'The tender kiss of summer rain, 

The suashine's amorous caress 
Gf fairy'-haunted woods, the gleam 
Of starshine in the tumbling stream, 

And all the hope and happiness 
Of poppies in the ripening grain. 
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He hides His dreams in siinkisscil JiilLs, 

Jn muskrose buds, all dcw’bei)c.irlcd, 

White daisies on a sunlit lawn, 

1'lic rainbow Rloiy of the dawn 
Kissing aw^alce a sleeping world. 

And golden hearts ol daffodils. 

So. smiling from the ( eiitr.il lleiglits, 

(k)d wcav('s ills flrcams from age to 
And all who seek shall surely Jind, 

And leaving sin and giief behind, 

Shall enter on their lierilage, 

A land of Intmite licliglil. 

There shall they draw theij qiiicd breath, 

Laugh in the siinshim* aftei ram. 

'J'here withered hopes shall bud aiu'w. 

And htilf-forgotleii diciinis lomc liiu'. 

And Peaee ^.hall blossom out ol Tain, 

And l-ife shall blossom out ol he.itJi, 

\Vq als(' srlec! for ])riiiLing : 

N WC'VS III. \\'l<..\. 

rile t'liddrcn’s pews, in 
kail undcrnealh tiu* gaJler^' ; 

J'liere one small restless girl 
J^'nrgot to fidget as they told 
idle story of tlu' streets of gold 
And gates of ghMinmg pearl. 

ddiiough latticed iiaiu's the sunbeams glanced, 

( )ii polished w'ood and gilding daiiied, 

Tlu'ii loitered, smibea.ni wdse, 

Annmg the br.uded tresses neat 
(if Nancy’s teacher, .ingel sweet 
In Nan’^ adoring eyes. 

d'he a,itei vears have taUeii toll 
(.)! Na-ii’s imaginative soul. 

Yet to her inner view, 

I'lie Holy (atv. built foursipian'. 

Is just that Jiomelv lionse oJ j)ra\'t'r 
Seen Iroiii the children's pew'. 

(Kileeii Larfrae, no’.', Ib ixion Hill, ianidon, S.W.J.) 

lllh. I.ONti AlJSl'Nt I'. 

Now she is gone, tiie splendour ol the sim 
Is dimmed, and in tins garden lit with ilowers 
That love s owm eyes h.ui* kissed- Ci there is none 
That docs not droop nor unint the listless lioiiis 
Till her return evmi a- I have done. 

Now she IS gone, llu' ro\ ing biigand bu'e/e 
'fhat strayed into her hair and lightlv ])lundered 
'The fine, rare gold of it sighs through the trees 
And wonders, drearily, what fate has sundered 
l-/OVcr from lover -('viui as J have woiideii*il 

Now she is gone, the fading eailli, tliv whin 
Of dusk-soft wings, the stars that leap and l/‘ai' 

Above her garden, with fresh news of her 
All speak of love’s long ahsem e, wlule I keej) 

Tryst with the houris that haunt tlu' lavender. 

(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Heswall, Cljesbire.) 

We also select for special coiiinicndatiuii the lyiics 
sent by I). Larkin (Newhaven), Alice Doris MoorJunise 
(Birmingham), G. Laurence (.rnum (P:diiier’s Gn‘en), 
Reginald Gray (Darlingtoib, IVrcival IJ ile Coke (Harro- 
gate), Eric Antony (Wandsworth), A. Lhianor Winning- 
ton (Exeter), Eileen Newton (Whilby), Elsie j\, (jillow 
(Montreal), B. Noel Saxelby (Mji)chc.ster). Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), A. M. Christie (London, N.W.), Audrey Hag- 
gard (South Kensington), Beatrice Skillon iT'orest Gate), 



Autlu 1, ' •m i oilui no\e 

link'd* biiitbei. 

Willi mi S. Hum n lln- N.T.C',. 

K. (< atim-,]), Lillian I I .ipnmii (< lu'lsca), Margaret Bard- 
well (Kingston on '] liunie^), ]\faiy ('. Mair (GuikUord), 
Daisy A. (fieeii (( i:ogr;p i), “ Sbaniiock ('launton), 
William 11. J ojsicr d anonbui v), ]a\slie Joiin Richards 
( {arrow on 1 } ni ), JC Linu'beri (LniidiJii, S.W.), 11. 
(Wc^::! I)iil\vi( ii), Yi. ]•:. Mom.-. (1 c*i(|uav), Lieutenant Gar- 
nett \\'e>.loii (boiilhamjdon', , t'na Malieson (London, 
\V.), 1 rHie ( ojiibcr (B.hM-., J li lgiiiiii). Jlylda :\I. Wcarn 
(Lindnidcr,, A Kmiwily (Jamdem, \A\'.), M. Ih (Caine), 
Kaliileiai W’ali.a) (Mallow), K. (Loncloib, Jloiis West- 
wood (SnlL>n (^v.ldlieldi, iMargaret (himston (London, 
S.W\), I lilda Flliotl f(inmsargb), Jamrence 1 arr (B..E.F., 
Fiance), II, (Hove). Nonnaii j. Bickk* (I’lymtoii St. 
Mary), II. F. Ri x (BcrryiiaiUa), Daviiiu Waterson 
{lunesi hill), J'. j. J->ossy (Clapton (..uinmon), Harold S. 
Darby (f'.iidi!!), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), R. Scott Frayn 
(Skiplon). .Vice C.luiT.licr (South Hampstead), J. W. 
(T.oiidoii, W'.( .), Kallilei'ii E. Douglas (Salisbury), Rev. 
Edwin J.ansdowm (liaslbournc'), WinnilTed Tasker 
(ITaiidmliio), M. Miller (Bonrneu.oulh}, Wilfred W'. 
Keisliaw (soiilbporl), A. G. St. Fillian (Edinburgh), 
A. Percival Needier (l lull), liarbara E. 'J'odd (Doncaster), 
Nancy l^ollock (Glasgow), John A. Bellcliambcrs (High- 
gat.), Netla I’ollock (Glasgow), Charles |. Kirk (Dar- 
iinglon) Florence Dniiford (Ncwcastle-on-Tync), Arthur 
R. (i roves (London, W.f'.), Mis-* fi. E. M. Skipwith (Don- 
caster), H. P. Kingston (W'illenhall), Irene Leese (Lea- 
mington Spa'i, Dora Bowman (llkley), Harold Matthews 
(Worcester), Doreen J\I. Dillon (Leu, S.E.), W. V. J. 
Kitley (Alvaston), Henry Tiaxter (East Finchley), Lieu- 
tenant E. L. H. Jansz {Colombo), “Penriilf" (Ealing), 
Agnes L. Hillman (Stevenage), P. A. Howard (Kingston 
Hillj, R. A. Finn (Surbiton), Itmily Lviw'is (Mansiicld), 
Kate Ilallani (Liverpool), D. M. D. (Lee, S.E.), Laura 
Lees (Hesslc), Ernest P\ Seymour (Hampstead), (lertrude 
A. Clark (Ipswich), Ethel Gath (Bristol), H. T. r. (Mid- 
dlesbrough), Robert Cogger (Dartford), Eleanor Preston 
(Bedford), Violet B. Gunn (Bishop’s Stortford), Sheen?i 
Macfarlane (Douglas, Lanarkshire), Augusta Callender 
(Canterbury^ Irene E. Osborne (Honor Oak), E. MacBeaii 
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(Bristol), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Evelina 
Ida San Garde (Accrington), Evelyn Banbury (Exeter), 
V^iolette*' (Leeds), Miss D. H. Southgate (Maidenhead), 
C. Burton (Upper Norwood), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), 
Charles Kent (York), Miss II. G. Holland (Wimbledon), 
F. Kathleen Fellows (Birmingham), Anna Walker 
(Sleights), C. r. M. Wayland (LeytonstorK'J, Lieutenant 
R. P. Connell, R.N.V.K. (Portslade), J. Smitli (Batley), 
H. George-Grist (Gloucester), Tn'iic Arlingham Davies 
(Crickhowell), Sidney Robert Saunders (Birmingham), 
Miss L. K. Taylor (Leeds), E. G. Russell Gregg (Bridg- 
water), Vere Shepstone (Kensington). W. Curran Reedy 
(P'orest Gate), Signaller W. C. Pocock (Dublin), Private 
W. T. Brocklebank (Manchester), Walter Maxfield 
(Wimbledon). 

Tl. —The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miriam A. Roach, of 4, Gas- 
coyne Place, Plymouth, for the following : 

DILLY AND DALLY. Uy “ Poy " and W. McCartney. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Did nothing in particular. 

And did it very well.** 

Sir W. S. Gilbert, lolanthe. 
We also select for printing : 

THE CURIOUS FRIENDS. By C. J. Delagrrvk. 

(Allen & Unwin.) 

“ Such friends, as the Beaver and Butcher tx^caiue. 

Have seldom if ever been known." 

Lewis Carroll, ‘Ihe Hunting of the Snark, Fit v., Ver. 28. 

(M. Nora Lilley, Waterloo (iates, 8b, New Walk, 

^ L(‘ic(?ster,) 



Charles Klageley. 

Bust by Woolner in Westmtnstur Abbey. 


WITHIN THE RIM. By Henry James. 

(Collins.) 

** Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(R. A. Finn, The Sundial, Surbiton.) 

THE GREAT PORTRAIT MYSTERY. 

By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

" For I really do not see 
How so young a girl could be 
The mother of a man of five and twenty." 

W. S. Gilbert, lolanthe. 

(Captain A. H. B. Papillon, R.E., 2nd Q.V.O. S. & M., 
Bangalore, India.) 

THE GUEST.* By George Col’more. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

" He had forty-two jjoxes all carefully packed.’* 

Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark. 

(Miss Blackett, c), Florence Terrace, Faln.outh.) 

THE LURE OF LOVE. By Wm. Le Queux. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

" The dish ran away with the spoon." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 12, Swanlcy Lane, Swaiiley, Kent.) 

HI. --The Prize of Three New B(X)ks for the best 
parable dealing with objections to the League 
of Nations is aw^arded to M. McDonnell, of 12, 
Robert Street, Lancaster, for tlu* following : 

The League of Nations is like unto a man who made a 
least for his friends and, when the friends were sat down, 
each looked for Jiis favourite dish and found it not. Then 
every guest, murmuring because his taste had not been 
considered, took from his wallet a home-made pic and 
niunched it before the rest. Then saith the Host : 

Friends, what ailcth the feast ? " But one answering 
said: " The beef is much too ruddy," and another : “I 
like not macaroni"; and another: *' Is not the very 
table-cloth woven from the cotton of th(‘ land of Colum- 
bus ? " — anti each according to his tribe. Ami rising up 
they embraced one anotluT. before retiring, and Jiow great 
was every man’s surprise to feel a coat of mail beneath the 
festive robe of his neighbour and that seemed .stronger 
than liis own . Then t he s I aves and the v an q iiislicd wdio had 
not been invited came and ate the siijiper and said scorn- 
fully : " Neither would \vc touch the meal had we been 
less hungry ’’ ; for many are bowed but few aie broken. 
And ill the Netherlands there was laughing and gnashing 
of teeth. 

This competition has proved ratlier more difficult 
than usual, and the results are rather disappointing. 
Of the other repliiis received, we select for honourable 
mention the six by 11 . C. Sraethurst (Gillingham), J. 
Jackson (Beverley), Sergeant V. E. Hamson (Bushey), 
1 ). B. W. (Edinburgh), T. Evans (Cardiff), Edward 
Robertson (Penge). 

IV. -The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
is awarded to Richard Clough, of 19, Holbeck 
Hill, Scarborough, for the following: 

SET DOWN IN MALICE. 

By Gerald Cumberland. (Richards.) 

This curious mixture of impertinence and wit is well 
worth reading, not only for the sake of its interesting 
disclosures and anecdotes, but also to learn to what heights 
of indiscretion an author may attain. Apparently Mr. 
Cumberland has kept a life-long black-book, and has taken 
this opportunity |or venting some of his dislikes and anti- 
pathies. He praises a small percentage of his acquaint- 
ances; concerning the rest he makes some rather cruel 
remarks. It is well written, sometimes most amusing, 
yet the reader cannot^but sense a thread of tactlessness 
and bad taste running through the book. 
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We also select for printing : 

SYLVIA AND MICHAEL. By Compton MACKiiNzn:. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

Sylvia Scarlett must, to say the least of it, have been 
a very tired Sylvia by the time she met Mic hael again, 
and decided to marry him. We follow her, rather breath- 
lessly, from one lurid adventiiie to another. Sometimes 
our sober judgment tells us it is imi)Ossiblt* for one human 
being to live so many lives ; but the magic of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie's pen, as ever, cajoles us into b<*Iieving that all 
that he tells us is possible, and we are left with wonder and 
sincere admiration for his vivid, brilliant word painting. 

(J. M. Field, 15, Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S.W.5.) 

THE HARDIEST PART. 

ByG. a. Studdert Kenneoy, M.C. (ITcjcldc’r & Stoughlon.) 

After reading a book of this type, one cannot help 
feeling that religion is a much bigger thing than most 
people imagine. 'I'his book is really an autobiography of 
a soul passing through the fierce flames of war, and amid 
the horrors of the battle-field the writer seeks to express 
his convictions on religion. The one supreme idea running 
through the book like a silver thread is, that ( lod is suffering 
in all the agonies of the human rat e, and that lie has the 
hardest part to play. There arc many fine touches which 
illuminate the mind of the reader. 

(Robert C. Bodker, 68, Barcombe Avenue, Slreatham 
Hill, London, S.W.2.) 

rillC JERVAISIC COMEDY. IW J. D. Bjckfsford. 

(Collins.) 

1 'his clever study of the happenings of twenty-four 
hours, though Ic.ss obviously serious than Mr. Beresford’s 
usual work, is a triumph of delicate and artistic construc- 
tion. Event follows 011 event, characltu- appears after 
character, giving the book a curious resemblance to a 
well-staged play in which there are no annoying intervals 
and no hints of hesitation on the part of the actors. 
But there any stage comparison ends, for the book 
contains some of the most exquisite nature pictures 
imaginable and (ionvineingly real people. Of the family 
at tlie Home Farm no member will (piiekly fade frcmi the 
memory. 

(Isabelle Griflm, Enville Cottage, Bradmorc, Wolver- 
hamptcin.) 

A CORNISH CHORUS. By Bkrnaro Moore. 

(Sidgwick <N: Jackson.) 

The Delectable Duchy provides the glamour, Bernard 
Moore is the Wizard, and in these charming verses he has 
caught the very spirit of the magical West. The quaint 
towns, dear old twisty streets and the kindly ('ornish folk 
are pictured with a sure touch, and the quiet humour 
Jind homely pathos form a dish, desirable as ('ornish cream 
itself. “ Hush, my TTansum," a lovely lullaby, “ A Cornish 
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Courtin’,” delightfully idyllic, and ” The Cut o’ the Jib,” 
a chaiacteristic specimen of West Country humour, are 
unforg(jttable. The whole book is redolent with the fresJi- 
ncss and freedom of the Cornish seas. 

(J. Richard Ellaway, Lynmoor, Basingstoke.) 

We spc'cially commend the reviews sent by W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), Annit* Himes (London, W.), .Ethel Mul- 
vany (Dublin), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), M. B. (Stow- 
market), J^rederirk K. \\ Sumner; Uedley V. Storey 
(London, N.W.), Criiinevere Roiighsedge (St. Margarels- 
on-Tliamcs), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Annie K 
I^earson (Halilax), W. ( urraii Reedy (Forest Gate), 
Miss y. Stnrges (Clevetlon). Grace G. V'c bb (Soiitham), 
Ether Webster (Bristol), Frederick Williner (Ramsey, 
Gerald McMiclimd (J^irmingham), David Morri- 
son (London, W.), Cyril G. Taylor (Hcswall), Miss 
M. J. Dobie (Mouldsworth), R. A. Finn (Surbiton). 

V. Th(‘ Fki/k of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to B. Noel Saxelby, of 
43, Claude Road, (Tiorlton cum llardy, Mar- 
( lies ter. 


JUDITH.^ 

Archer. 


By William 

I N approaching the story of Judith and Holofenies 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has apparently sought inspira- 
tion in those “ Books of Artemas” which have of late 
attained a certain popularity. lie has, whether pur- 
posely or not, produced a parody or burlesque of what 
has hitherto been regarded as an intensely tragic theme. 

He may probably reply that he aimed, not at burlesque, 

* '* Judith : a Play in Hiree Acts, founded upon the 
Apocryphal Book of * Judith.'” By Arnold Bennett. »s. 6d. 
net. (chatto & Windus.) 


but at realism. ” The purple pall of tragiidy/' he may 
say, “ is a mere ronvenlion. Every age has been, in its 
own eyes, as commonplace as ours. QEdipus and 
Agamemnon did not speak in iambic trimeters, nor 
Coriolanus and Mark Antony in blank verse. The 
cothurnus belongs to the historical museum, not to living 
art. The art which seeks impressiveness in representing 
people as we know they were not is an art I despise, 
Judith and Holofenies were, in their day, quite as 
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ordiiiaiy people as Hilda Lessways and Edwin Clay- 
hanger, and as such I propose to i)ortray them. As no 
man is a hero to his val(‘f, W(‘ may be sure that Juditli 
waS not a heroine to her waiting-woman : wherefore I 
will make Haggith burlesque her mistress's action, and 
cheerfully ensnare a lout of an Assyrian. Also it is 
absurd to represent that a j)retty woman in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar would doom herself to perpetual widow- 
hood merely because she had chopped off a man's lu'ad. 
Therefore, my Judith shall hav(i a happy ending, and 
many, as she naturally would, the other sympathetic 
personage of the story, Achior to wit. Mr. Charles 
Hicketts shall do what ho likes in the way of dressing 
and undressing my characters : for we know that people 
in those days did get tliemselves up qiieerly. lint, 
under their fantastic trappings, they shall jtist be the 
ordinary mv.n and women of modern realistic art." 

Tin* answer to such reasoning would seem to that 
tin* author who lias not sulhci(Mit imagination to kindh* 
the imagination of his audience had better leave historic 
and legendary drama alone. It is not a question of 
representing p(H)plt; as they actually were twenty-live 
centuries ago. That we cannot do ; and if wi^ did. by 
chance, produce a true ]ncture, it would be of no avail, 
for we should havi* no criterion wliercby to t('^t its 
truth. Our aim must be, not to make an audience 
believe that such-and-sueh things w(*re actually said 
and done, but to awaken in them the will to make-believe, 
the provisional credulity which is the condition of iiiten^st 
in all serious art. To achieve complete* succt*ss, the 
poet must beget in his hearers a mood of enthusiastic 
acquiescence in his postulate's, for tlie sake of the nobility 
and beauty lie extracts from them ; \vhe*re'as Mr. Beiiiiett's 
method begets c'ontimieius and soniethncs irrita1e*el 
protest. \Ve? do imt believe that Clee^patra aetu.dly 
said : 

" Show me, my wonicMi, like a (jueen , go h*tc]i 
My best attin's ; I am again for e'ydniis 
To meet Mc'irk Antony. Sirrah Iras, go. 

Now, noble ('harinian, we ll dispatch indeed, 

And when thou hast done this chate, I'll give thee letave* 
To play till doomsday.” 

It is highly improbable that she spt^ki* or ( xeii felt 
thus ; but by imagining tluu slie did, Shakespeare has 
gloriousl}' enriched th<‘ imagination of the world. \\'heii 
Mr. Bennett, on the otJier hand, makes tlie heroim* of 
Bethulia play th(' courtesan with such fortlicoiniag 


gusto as ought to have awakened the suspicions even 
of his numskull Holofernes, we feel that a situation of 
a certain barbaric grandeur is being degraded, and our 
imagination, in so far, sullied and impoverished. 

Th(? truth is, however, that the theme is one which it 
might have baffled Shakespeare himself to treat accept- 
ably. A woman offt'ring herself to brutal lust in order 
to compass treacherous murder is not one of those things 
which ought to be oculis tmhjecta fidclibiis. The story, 
in the .Apocryj)hal text, is treated with remarkable 
skill and restraint. We feel that the sheer dignity of 
Judith casts a spell over her victim ; and then the 
ultimate scene of j>rostitution is e.vaded by the rather 
thin device of making Holofernes prematurely and 
helplessly intoxicati* himself. Tlui (icrman j)oet, 
Friedrich Hebbel, scorned this subterfuge. Ilis play is 
intolerably crude and wordy : but lu' applies a vigorous 
Marlowesqm* imagination to the theme, lie makes 
Holofernes a really imposing im'galomaniac, who delies, 
in sheiir woman-taming bravado, Judith's iindisscmbled 
haired. Her sacrifice, according to Hebbel, is actually 
consummated ; yet slui ncvi'r makes In'iself cheap as 
do(‘s Mr. Heniietl’s heroine. In spite of his devastating 
over emphasis, Ifebbel’s cciiiceplion has a certain great- 
ness. It do(‘s not occur to liim to make tin* starving 
Betliulians wiilcorne Judiths r(*turn with a ballet. 

Mr. Bennett of < onrst* did wisely in not attempting 
blank vc'ise, which only the rarest g(*iiiiis can make an 
eJIectivc medium for drama. Ihit it is quite* possible to 
treat su(‘h a tlu'nu' in prose which steers a middle* e'onrse 
betwe*en Wardour-Stn'ct archaism and slangy rne)deni- 
ity. Mr. Be*nne‘tt, as a matle'r of fact, adeipls a quasi- 
scriptural st>le‘, but without any serious attempt at 
dignity or distinction. He* so constantly writes with his 
temgue in lii.s clu'ek, that e ve'll wlieu he* essays to be 
impressive he produe*e's* an e'itect ed burlesque. He.' 
e'liriedieN hi^ biblical vocabulary with suedi fleiwers of 
spee*ch as " She lay em lier bed crae*k(‘el," " W'by is 
there* ne) wate r iu Bedhulia, sprig ? ” " TIeilel thy 

memth, gabv,” and “ I like neit the aspect of his phiz." 
Following Mr. Shaw’s example in " ('jesar and Cle^ei- 
jiatra," he* introduces topical allusions, and loses no 
i)]>portunily of “guying" Ids theme*. But Mr. Shaw 
is a law unto himself, and a disastreius mode*! for eithcrs. 
Mr. Be*nne'tl is a man of sueh versatile talent, that one 
cannot but think he might have done* something much 
belte'r than this, had he ned be'e-ii misle*d liy a mistaken 
the*eirv. 


flew Boohs- 


CONTRASTS IN POETRY.* 

The poetry of Mr. John Freeman reminds me eif the 
work of those^ painters who, because natutal objects are 
not enclosed in visible outline, have banished outline from 
their pictures, depending, for the creation of form, on 
diflerentiation between the various intensities of light. 
Their argument is a legitimate one, as far as it goes, and 

♦ “Memories of Chilclliood, and Other Poems.*’ By John 
Freeman. 5s. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) — ** Spirits in Bond' 
age.” By Clive Hamilton. 3s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 

“ Symphonies.*' (Second Series.) By K. H. W. Meyerstein. 
3s. net. (Blackwell.) 


they have justified it by their achievement ; but the fact 
remains that there arc contrasts in the visible world — 
between objects near and .far, between light objects and 
dark — which can only be conveyed on to the flat surface ol 
canvas or millboard by means of definite drawing : the 
outline is a necessary conventional equivalent of such 
contrasts. Consequently the luminarists, at war with 
that particular convention, arc prone to stay at home when 
light and shade are too defiantly at war, and only to paint 
when the edges of things are bathed in tempered sunshine 
or obscured but not hidden by shadow. The result, in 
skilled hands, is art of great delicacy and suggestiveness ; 
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but it^s not the only possible form of art« it is limited by 
its own particular convention, and, since any limitation 
at times becomes irksome, at times one turns with relief 
from Monet to Canaletto. 

Mr. Freeman’s poetry is as delicate and suggestive as a 
painting by Monet : bathed in atmosphere, fragrant, 
luminous as sunlit running water. In it the spirit of place 
is captured and yet remains free as air, fugitive memories 
made fast for ever without losing llieir Qccting quality. 
Mr. Freeman hias the temperament of an impressionist ; 
his way of writing is no deliberate assumption of a method. 
At a time when to pose is to become famous, no poet is 
more utterly honest. Nevertheless, there are certain 
things in his method which are obvious elements in the 
effect which expresses his temperament. A deliberate 
vagueness of rhythm, an occasional looseness of rhyme, 
the avoidance of anything sudden or anything that sings 
too easily. There is a stanza in his poem “ The Winds 
which seems to be as accurate a statement as is in the 
circumstances necessary — both of his aspiration and of 
his achievement : 

" — Tf I cuukl list' up in a cloud 
And look down on the new earth in flight. 
Shadow-like cast my thought’s thin shroud 
Hack upon these fields of light ; 

And hear the winds of day and night 
Meet, singing loud 1 " 

Nowhere is there solidity ; and at times the mind craves 
for solidity. 

It will find it in the work of Mr. Clive Hamilton, a new 
writer, but one already of remarkable accomplishment. 
I'here is nothing indefinite here. Mr. Hamilton is as 
positive as Pope. From his forty short poems one can 
reconstruct his cosmogony. There is, it seems, somewhere 
“ far too far olf for thought or any prayer," a god who 
created the world but subsequently lost interest in it ; 
nearer and more active is a lesser god. who is also Satan, 
and is responsible, among other unpleasantness, for the 
war; then there is the world of men, who suffer from and 
are degraded by this second god’s irresponsible iniquities ; 
lastly, there is the world of fairies, whither, if one is as 
fortunate as Mr. Hamilton, one may escape for beauty and 
peace ; like Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Hamilton is a friend 
if Despoinas, and he has seen Angus. And with all these 
orders of being he deals competently. One might search 
his book for an accent out of place or a false rhyme ; I do 
not think one’s search would be rewarded. He writes so 
well that he docs not fear to challenge comparison with 
his greatest predecessors. (He has even the hardihood 
to collocate the adjectives " old ’’ and '* unhappy.’’) Con- 
fidently he claims a place in the great tradition, and 1 
think he makes his claim good. For there is beauty and 
dignity, a fine bitterness and a fine courage, in his work, and 
good craftsmanship is one of die major virtues of poetry. 

Nevertheless one returns to Mr. Freeman with a sense 
of ascension. There is that in liis poetry which is not in 
Mr. Hamilton’s. It is not only that, degenerate creatures 
as we are, we find the appetiser of suggestion more stimu- 
lating than the food of statement. It is the feeling that 
Mr. Freeman's suggestions are particularly well worth 
following. They obviously come from a fine mind, an 
ardent and infinitely sensitive spirit. We might have 
thought Mr. Hamilton's thoughts for ourselves though we 
could not have expressed them so well. Mr. Freeman, it 
is evident, has much to tell us that only he knows. 

As for Mr. Meyerstein, his .verses have the combination 
of qualities that belong to the fragments of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, their sharp solidity, their glitter and their 
mobility. He arranges them in accordance with the 
movements of the symphony, and their variations of 
temper and rh 3 rthm do, I suppose, roughly correspond 
with that.arrangement. But they also suggest other terms 
of description appropriated to music, such as humoresque 
or caprice. Mr. Meyerstein is very modem, but in the 
breathless vivacity with which he pours himself out he 
reminds me of no one so much as old Skelton. 

Francis Bicxlby. 


NOVELS OF EDUCATION.^ 

Education is beginning to creep increasingly into fiction. 
Really, it crept in long ago in the guise of " Sandford and 
Merton ’* by John Day, out of whose x^hilosophical and 
matrimonial adventures a very amusing book could be 
made. There were undoubtedly educational romances 
before " Sandford and Merton," and even before Rousseau ; 
but we need not pursue a x)ainful subject too far. 

The difference between the older educational stories 
and the modern seems to be that the former were written 
to expicss certainties and the latter to express doubts. 
" There lives more doubt in honest faith, believe me, 
than ill half the creeds." Tennyson didn’t write that 
exactly; but it is a pity he didn't. Just at present 
the sacred topic most subject to doubt is the Public 
School, i.e. the most exclusive and expensive sort 
of educational establishment, which, limiting itself to the 
smallest section of the population and cutting itself off 
intentionally from all the rest, is naturally (in England) 
called " public." Nothing enrages the public schools so 
much as a suggestion that the jiublic has anything to do 
with them. A public school shares jiart of its title with 
another characteristic institution. W’e take a shop, sternly 
limit the number of competitors, fix very restricted hours 
of trade, divide the premisses into little rooms and sections, 
forbid (by law) any children and (by custom) any respect- 
able women to enter it, and having made it in all respects 
as furtively. private as possible, we call it a public-house. 
Perhaps all is not well with a people that prefers to call 
things by the wrong names. 

The xiublic schools, we are told by headmasters, in 
what passes for their genial moments, have made Englanil 
(and Ireland) what they are; and lhert*fore many people 
have been imxielled to remark that it is higli time the other 
schools began to make England (and Ireland) what they 
aren’t. 'J'hcrc appears to l)e souk* field for this activity. 
And of course the public* schools won the war. Oiir 
diplomatists and leading statesmen, tlie eflicienl and highly 
trained officials of our War < )lfice and h'orcdgn Office; are all 
piiblic:-scli()ol men. The public sc hools of England produce 
the finest type of men to be found in tliis or any otlier uni- 
verse. Wc know this is true, because the public-school 
men arc always telling us so themselves. 

And yet — some one is dissatisfied, or there would not be 
that steady flow of books that seem to be novels and prove 
to be indictments. Mr. Alee Waugh has specially caught 
the public fancy wntli his remarkable " l.oom of Youth," 
but there have been other novelist-critics. Mr. Wells 
doesn’t count, because he is a common science-person who 
was never at a imblic school. Not the least good is Mr. 
Frederick Watson (with unimpeachable antecedents), whose 
" Humphries Touch " is serious as criticism though very 
funny as a humorous story. Mr. Arnold Lunn, well known 
as a writer on Alpine toj^ics, especially on ski-ing, that 
admirable sport which is nearly as delightful to mere 
beginners as to Roberts-Cup champions, continues in 
•' Loose Ends " the line he struck out in " The Harrovians." 
This time we have, not Harrow, but Horn borough (a dis- 
guise that may mean anytliing or nothing), the speciality 
of which is Blues. Hornborough produced two remarkable 
cricketing families ; its head and senior msisters are all 
cricket or footer Blues ; and its definite purpose is to 
manufacture as many more Blues as possible. So, when a 
new master arrives to take English, and, in defiance of all 
sacred tradition, actually inspires his literatuie sets with 
enthusiasm for modem prose, poetry, and subjects Of the 
day, h? is resented by the" beaks " as a dangerous inno- 
vator, and, after a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
honourable Blue headmaster to fasten a nasty suspicion 
upon him, he has to go. Quirk, or Don Q, as he is called, 
is an interesting and not very exaggerated figure, and is, 
as far as I know, the first English master to play a favoured 
part in a public-school story. The description of his pre- 
decessor's lessons in Shakespeare is delightful as an exposure. 

* ** Loose Ends." By Arnold Lunn. 6s. 9 d. net. (Hutchin- 
son.)—** The Pagan.*' By Charles Inge. 8 b. net. (Methuen.) 
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and the account of Quirk’s own teaching very valuable 
as an example. Teachers of English should certainly not 
miss this demonstration of what might be done in litera- 
ture with senior pupils. A holiday tour through Swiliter- 
land to the Italian lakes gives occasion for some descriptive 
pages that arc among the best of their kijid. Mr. hunn is 
always excellent in this kind of writing — so dillicult to do 
really well -amt his Monte (hmeroso pages deserve a place 
in any anthology of descrij)tive prose. Of story there is 
no more and no loss than is usual in hooks of this kind. 
Mr. Tmnn is an excellent writer and a souml critic ; but I 
think he is not a heaven born novelist. 

Mr. Charles Inge, on tlie other hand, is “ it.” Whatever 
else he may not bo, he is essentially a novelist, liducation 
(with a difference) figures largely in “ The Pagau,” but as 
an incident, not as a thesis. Mr. luge is conceiued first of 
all with his cliaracters, llircc of wlioin happen tf) be teachers. 
John Witherson is “ a war casualty ‘—his mind is affected 
by a belief that the (iermans succeeded through ruthless- 
iiess and tluit wi* must overroim* them only by sujieiior 
ruthlcssncss .1 terrible, ausleie, almost s:ui<‘d ferocity, 
lie abandons his successful private si hool with its old 
traditions, and joins with two other paitneis (most admir- 
ably drawn fignies) in running an acadmiiy for young 
super-men, from wlio.se natures the haiidicaj) ot sentiment 
is to be diaslically eliminated. Further the central 
tragedy of tlie story — he st niggles with his wife for the 
possession of their little Irov’s soul. Woolly landis and 
Te<ldio hears are banished, and ro}>laeed by animals of 
stienglli and feroeity ; aiul ih(‘ child’s nursery literature 
is purged of softness and stiffened with blood and iron, 
'flic climax comes when Withei.son suddenly fliscovers 
h'flnme, one of the Nietzsc Insin partners, in the act of 
translating the Witherson theories into })racli(’e, with a 
girl of the Witherson family as Ins subject, and deals him a. 
furiously traditional and sentimental blow that sends him 
over tin* higli stairway and leaves liim dead on tin. floor 
below. No attempt is made to end the story, whieli simply 
leaves off at a natural pause. 1 hope Mr. Inge will not be 
temph'd to write a. sequel. A stnnig, sincere book, with 
a firm grasp of cliaracter, development and inc ident. Mr. 
Inge is a man to be noted and watehed. 

C.KORcn Sami'Son, 


of hazardous and mistaken analogies with biological 
evolution.” This fact is of special significance, because 
these analogies constitute the very foundations, or, as some 
one has put it, the ” hypotlictical bridges ” on which has 
been reared not a few imposing literary structures in 
history, sociology, and anthropolog^^ 

Professor Elliot Smith's method of dealing with the 
origin, growth and transmission of religious id^as makes 
strong appeal to the Oriental mind. Dwellers in the East 
arc familiar with Ihe process of ” culture-mixing” which 
is still quite active, e.specially in India where the clash of 
Ea.stern and Western ideas has of late years fostered the 
growth of quite a variety of culls. An outstanding his- 
torical instance of tiie same process is afforded by Buddhism, 
wliich originated in fiKlia, spread from it in difft?rcnt direc- 
tions and assumed, as a result of ” culture-mixing,” its 
various local ])lia.ses in sncJi countries as Burma, Tibet, 
China and Japian. In Imliu itself the old Vcdic religion 
developed into Brahmanie religion and then into Ilindiiism 
in its different forms, as an outcome of the fusion of the 
religious conceptions of the Ar3^ans, Dravidiaiis and other 
races. Proff'ssor Elliot Smitli shows in this volume that 
in ancient Wdic religion there are traces of ” culture-mix- 
ing ” which took plat e in rcnuite. limes in consequence of 
race migrations and contact along trade routes by land 
and sea. Now inventions and new ideas, and especially 
religious iih'as associated with definite habits of life, that 
had origin in certain areas, spre.ul far and wide in ancient 
days just as they do in the present age. 

'1*0 explain tlie existence of common myths and practices 
which .arc found to have obtained in several old civilisa- 
tions, it lias been customary lately to apply the theory 
that the mind of man develops the same ideas everywhere 
in orderly stages. Many trained and expi'rienccd .scientists, 
however, hold that we know' loo little .about the working 
of the human mind to accept such a Iheoiy as conclusive. 
Professor Elliot vSmilli goes to the heart of the problem 
by investig.iting the “long and complex history” of 
religious acts and conceptions which are regarded, by 
some, as having been produced by the workings of alleged 
natural laws, llis book is a history of the ideas of the 
dnigon in sueli ancient religions as those of Egypt and 
Babylonia, and in sncli modern religions as those of Hindu 
India and Eliina in both of wliiih the tlebris ol antique 
fonniike and praeliit'S ronliniie to smvive. Wc follow 


MODERN AND 
ANCIENT 
DRAGONS.^ 

One is reminded, in 
perusing J’rofessor 
ICIliot Smith’s “The 
Evolution of the 
I )ragon,” of the classical 
legend of ihe Minotaur. 
Take 'fhescus, he suc- 
cessfully explores a 
labryinth and his thread 
is one of acute logical 
reasoning. In the end 
he not only overcomes 
but dissects a monster, 
the dragon of anciimt 
myth and romance. 
He also slays a dragon 
of modern anthropo- 
logical thought ; for, as 
a biologist of note and 
repute, he opposes, and 
shows good cause for so 
doing, the fashionable 
tendency to interpret 
ancient religious 
phenomena by means 



• ” The Evolution of 
the Dragon.” 10/6 net. By 
Elliot Smith. (Longmans.) 


The grave of Captain Seloua, D.Q.Q. 

1^0111 tbtl NIfScrUns In Gorman East Africa,*' by Captain W. D. Downes, M,^„ which 

Meisrs. Methuen & Co. arc publishing. 
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the flight of his dragon, and its gradual development into 
the Nagk god of India and the complex dragon of modern 
China, as if engrossed by a tale of old romance. It is a 
wonderful story and one which carries conviction. With 
the dragon went much else, as is shown in the chapters 
dealing with incense and libation.s, rain gods, and the 
birth of Aphrodite. 'J'he prototype ol Aphroilito, it is 
clearly shown, w\'is, as Sir Arllnir Kvans has suggested in 
dealing with the evidence atforded by Cietan finds the 
ancient Egyptian love-goddess, Hathor, who was literally 
*' born from sea foam " Jt seems well fo: the science of 
anthropology that it has attracted the attention of so real 
a scientist as JVofessor Klliol Smith. He has a genius for 
probing into origins, an ficute understanding of Oriental 
ideas and an inexhaustible store of knowledge. That this 
work will revolutionise the study of ancient religions and 
help to make anthropology a genuine science, there appears 
to be* little doubt. It will assuredly make verv sp cial 
appeal to those who. in investigating the early history of 
mankind, prefer not to be hampered by preconceived 
theories that tend to stultify the work of research. 

IKDAL A1.1 Shah. 


THE COMPLETE LONDONER* 

“ He who is tired of London is tired of life," said Doctor 
Johnson a hundred and fifty yeuis ago. “ There aie seven 
hundred square miles of London in which adventure is 
shyly lurking for those who will seek her out/’ begins the 
impetuous Mr. Burke in his new volume of skelclies of 
London life. 

** I discovered the magic and allure of crowds when I was 
fourteen years old and worked as office-boy in those filthy 
alleys marked in the Postal Directory as ‘ E.C.’ 1 do not want 

the flowery mead or the tree-covered lane or the insect -ridden 
glade — at least, not for long; and I hate that dreadful hollow 
behind the little wood. Give me six o'clock in the evening and 
a walk from the City to Oxford Circus, through the soft spring 
or the darkling autumn, with Icstive feet whispering nil around 
you, and your heart filled with that grey-green roni.uice which 
is London." 

If Doctor Johnson’s contention is correct .Mr liuike is in 
no danger of finding life tedious, and few pages of this 
book suffice ratlier to prove that he is very much alive in 
spite of the fact that he finds much to lament in war-time 
London, '* no longer the intellectual centre, the politic a I 
centre, or the social centre of the world, hut a large city 
with a population of nondescript millions. England was 
frozen out : the Strand blocked by Australians and New 
Zealanders : Piccadilly Circus by Belgians and Freiu li, 
the Americans in possession of Belgravia. ” 

Yet he manages to catch the war-time atmosjihere of a 
few of the old haunts in a way that no other living writer 
has been enabled to; he can take us down to Dockl.ind 
and Chinatown and make us really visualise the strange 
existence carried on in haunts that we have been mistakenly 
brought up to believe to be hol^ieds of vice and crime ; 

" The missionaries and the Defence of the Kcalm Act have 
together stripped them of all that fiirtiv^e adventure that 
formerly held such lure for the Westerner.” Yvy evem 
in these uneventful limes Mr. Burke managed to secure a 
touch of the oUl-time colour in being the witness of a fight 
between two girls who employed the unusual method of 
tearing each other’s faces and biting each other's uncovered 
breasts. 

In spite of the heavy-cyed women and khaki clad men 
who have invaded the sanctity of Soho, if you attend care- 
fully and arc lucky you may still catch in OUl Compton 
Street a faint echo of its graces and picturescjiie melancholy. 
There is still Lolottc's coflee-bar where you may capture 
” for a fleeting space the will-o’-the-wisperie of oilier clays: 
movement and festal colour ; laughter and quick tears, 
and tlie wanton rose- winged graces," but the scent of 
adventure in Soho to-day is very faint. Few men furnish 
themselves with loaded revolvers before daring to penetrate 

* ** Out and About.” By Thomas Burke, ss. f Allen ^ 
Unwin.) 


the murky mysteries of Frith Street and Greek Street ; 
but the days have gone when one always walked down 
the.se side streets with a lilt as to some carnival tune ; their 
smell is no longer reminiscent of the smell of " those lovable 
little towns of the Midi ” ; their liqueurs no longer cairy 
you ” at the first sip to the green-hued Mediterranean." 
No more do we see in the cafes the cold-eyed anarchists 
and the ])etty bourgeois and artisans from the foreign 
warehouses of the locality. 

N'cvertheless, in spite of Mr. Burke’s plain warning that 
the glory of Soho has gone, there arc still some of us who 
wander up and down its streets like comfortless gliosts, 
hoping against hope that we shall, by some happy chance, 
hit upon some su])reme Slcvcnsonian adventure. There 
are many doors in the wall ; surely one of them will open 
to us if we search long enough and romance will be ours 
again, romance like that which seems to dog Mr. Burke's 
footsteps equally in Monte Carlo and at the Chequer’s Inn 
at end of that suburban tram-ride, the route of which 
he wall not divulge. 

In his chapter on ” Vodka and Vagabonds " he intro- 
duces us to a set of characters as rare as they are refreshing. 
In these days when most of us arc unemployed it is good to 
think that when all else fails we may succeed 'Grace as 
baby-minder, and talk b,ihy gaff by the houi while father 
and mother tako their drink amicably together ; for this 
profession the essentials arc to have a way with infants 
jind nails, pearl-buttons, bits of coloured chalk, and a piece 
of piittv in one’s pocket. Or thcie is Svd's post to slip 
into, thal of congratnlator to newly-married couples as 
thev emerge from the Registry ; it has the advantage of 
leaving you master of vour soul after 3 p ni. All that 
is necessary here is the gift of opening doors and of tactful 
speech. Diamond-cutting is not without its fascinating 
side. At its lo\vest it ensures the perfectly smooth cheek, 
for the filings that come from the stone mixed with the oil 
of the lathe niiikc the finest lubricant for a razor-strop. 
Less easy is the work of the ” Kid’s ]\Tan/’ the children's 
champion, who frequently has 10 break father’s head in 
ordtT to ensure that the slum-children shall not have 
theirs broken. "If vou still think bhigland a Christian 
and enlightened country, yon had better accompany an 
\.S. 1 \C C. man on his daily round.’* 

In " Crowded Hours ” he draws a pitiable picture of 
the lives of tliose wlio cross London Bridge : 

** To watch them for an hour is to suffer an attack of s])iritual 
dyspcp.sia. F’or among them are men who have crossed that 
bridge twice daily lc)r thirty years, walking always on the same 
side, always at the same pace, and arriving at the other end 
at precisely the same minute. There are men who began that 
daily jemrnev with bright boyish faces, clean collars, and their 
first bowler hats, brave with the importance of working in the 
City. Their lu^artswere fired with dreams and ambition. They 
made the acquaiiilaiice of a girl in their suburban High Street. 
They married. And now, at forty-five, all ambition gone, 
they are working m the same murky corner of the same office, 
and maintaining wife and c hild on three pounds a week. Their 
trousers are frayed and hag at the knees. Their coats arc 
witliout nap or grace. They have ‘settled down* without 
bemg conscious of t he fact , aiicl will make that miserable journey, 
with other .sombre and silent pliantoms, until the end. Verily, 
the T.ondon Bridge crowd of respectables is the most tragic of 
all Lontlon crowds." 

It would be ha»d to better that description for accuracy 
of fact or terseness of style. 

Mr. Burke’s touch is as true in these scattered papers as 
in his more ambitious “ Limehoiisc Nights " and" Twinkle- 
toes." He is a most careful craftsman, taking infnite 
pains to secure absolute artistic truth ; his jirose is that 
of a man to whom words are infinitely precious, to be used 
in their inevitably right sense or not at all. He never 
splashes his canvas with purple patches ; his touches are 
all delicate, his anecdotes and sketches all deftly evolved 
and executed with consummate skill. Whether he is 
describing a game of liaseball, or the turning out of an old 
drawer of pre-war relics, whether he is dissecting the soul 
of the Cockney on holiday or in the police-court or Icment- 
ing the decadence of the stage he succeeds in creating a 
magic atmosphere^ in coining an unforgettable phrase and 
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THE DICTIONARY DISCOVERS A NEW WORD. 


Great Lexicographer Helped by Authors and Men of Action. 


A distinguished lexirograplier lias bcfrirc him foi 
analysis a new word, and Sd, with the indnslry charic- 
teristie of liis profession, lie is trying to Jind fiiit evactie 
what it means. 

I he new edition of tin* world- lamoiN tlictionary 
he is editing is nearly n'.idy for th(‘ pr(‘ss. lie is 
considering for piihlication all sorts oi words, which 
the last few years In ye le.ade Kngli'-li, '.ladi as “ canioii- 
flage,” whieli a I^'reneh <lirlionai\' dt sc ribc's as “ a 
whiti of smok(‘,” but wJjiidi war ha-, made to mean 
a form of disguise.” 

“ Stunt,” too, is oc'*ii])ying Jjis attention, and 
*' joy-ride ” ; and ” lilighty ” and ” naijoo.' And 
also he has S]>oiil some time in investipaling the newest 
educative system in order to Im 1 out exactly how 
to descrih'c the inagie wonl 

“PELMANfSM.” 

//oa’’ 'n'oulil \ou (Icstfiljt H ? ^(’X er'il l;imons jieople 

wana' asked ai random tlit* olla i da\’, and tins is what 
th(‘V said : 

Mr. GILBERT PRANKAU, 

the rnn'itftif iiosu'tist uud fHtri - 
*' \ sv'.stc'ni oi thnn,'^hl education. THiich jh vof!;in* duriiij; 
the groat war, Its inventors (.laini that tljcir .sy.steni enahlos 
the average mind to tnuinpli over the tilings that mattei,” 

Mr. GEORGE R. SIMsi 

the ixTll’kvoivu jotivuidi'd ainl ffliivu<rn;hf, wfn> cn/ifV'^ the 
fcf^iUntioii n/ iirifnin\s most ptudifu ver/Zer- 

I ho name applied to a system (d mind and inem<»ry tiaining, 
whieli dcvelo]»s llie mental facultK's to tin* lullest eapiioity 
and enables those who lollow it assiduously 1<» obt.im A! 
ollieienc' 3 ’ toiiibalants in the battle of brains 

Mr. SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P. 

A cure for that tiu*<l (oeling in ilie miinl, te.ulnne the 
flabby-miiitled and sloppv thinking Imw to beeoiiK* alert and 
accurate, i rally to st‘e wind. th(‘v look .it. to he.ii what the\ 
listen to, to apj)i *•(. into the value ol tliat wliu h is seen and 
heard and to make use ol it. 1'(‘lniainsni d«ies not teach one 
how to look tliTongli ri bnt k wall, Iml il tiains one to be able 
to know pretty well by analy.sis and imagination what must 
be going on on tlio other side ” 

Mr. N. PEMBERTON BILLING, M.P. 

relniaiiism— ('er<’hral Calisthenics " 

Kipling once said something about the power of tlio Wmd 
the live masloifiil word that walks about and i a uses things 
to Lu* done. 

'J here is one word wliit li is doing this at tlie j)fc*sent moment. 

'I liat Wf>r<l IS Pelmanisin. ^’ou inet'i it Avliere\ er > on go, it 
is the topic ol tlii‘ hour. 

One morning pajuT tells ns about Pehiiamsm at l»reakf.'isl- 
tinio. It takes nj). in readoig matter, more spice tlian tlie 
Peace ^‘onferenco. .\ seeond jourmd takes " 'he Ihogiess of 
Pelmanisin ” as the subject ol its leading arlicle. and, on 
another page, at tlie foot of some topiral iiote.N. prinls some 
verses telling all 

" wise 

T^eaders he sure and relmanise " 

A leading review contains a eorrespoiidein <• oii wliat J*el- 
manism is. and “ One nt hem,” tlie ]>oeni novel iii whn.h 
Mr. brankan has satirised the phases of the w.ii, eoiitaiiis the ! 
lines ; - 

‘‘Turned a bleaied-eved jianper 1ft a swell man, 

III SIX sharp weeks of lonceiit r.ited l*elnian.” 

THE WAY TO PROMOTION. 

Then the post brings a soldier’s letter lioin the Army of , 
Occupation in Oermanv. '* Von will be glad to he.ar,” it 
runs, “that I have just been inomoted. 1 attribute tins 
entirely to the T'elman Coiir.-.e yon enrolled me for last Cliristmas ' 
It's the best jirescrit Pve ev<T had. Lots of our fellows ai<- 
Pclmanisiiig fuit here. It's the best cure for that ’fed-iif>! 
feeling ’ we arc all apt to get wJiile waiting lor the return to | 
good old civies.” ] 

At the office there is a vacancy on the staff. C^ii yoni desk i 
is a pile of cuttings from the “ small advertisements.’’ A very 
ordinary lot seemingly — nothing to distinguish one from 
another. But what^ is this ? 

Young man. Just demobilised. Requires position as 
clerk. 23 years of age. Shorthand, Book-keeping. 
Pelmanised brain. Bright, energetic and trustworthy. 
This is something different. A ” Pelmanised brain." Just 
what is needed. You drop a line and ask him to call. 


You lunch with a friend. “ How do you remember all 
vour orders ” your friend asks the smart .ind busy wjiitress. 
Back, with the inevitable smile, comes the inevitable answer : 
“ J’elmamsni, sir '-just I’elmanisiii.'' 

Over < olfee you jack up the illustrated papers— 'P mmcA and 
two other.s l-'.ach refers to Jk'Jmanism. Two make it the 
siilqecl of illustrations : one of an article. 

DARLING’S LATEST. 

T.ater. at the club, a barristrr-fricnd strolls in. “ Have 
you heard Darling’s lat(‘st t " he asks, speaking of a Judge 
iamoiis tor his wit and his erudition Then lie tells the story 
of how the ianioiis Judge, hearing evidence of “ a highly- 
T-tritish compound which has made certain great men what 
they are,” remarked : “ I thoiighl that was Pelmanisin. " 

Nor is that the onlv phrase of the kind Mr Justice Darling 
has used. “ 1 believe there is a system by which you can 
become a (ierieral or an Admiral in a very short time,’’ he said 
in another rase. This time he left the word Pclmanism out; 
what he meant was too obvious. 

AT THE PLAY. 

A political fiiend joins the group. He is standing for Parlia- 
ment, and hands round a copy of his election address. There 
is the word again Among his many qualilications he states 
Miat “ I am a IMiiian student ” 

\fter an animated conversation on the siibjert of Pelmanisin 
you leave the tliib and go to a theatie. A’^ou see Arnold Ben- 
nett’s witty play, "The 1 ille.” The acting is excellent, the 
dialogue sparkling, and it is like im^eting an old friend to hear ; 

All. Culver : “I believe I’ve Icnind out yc'^iii secret, 
Airs Culver you’re undergoing a cejurse of T’clmaiiism 
with those sixty generals and forty admirals,’’ 

You remember, too, that on a previous night at the Palace 
rovne, “Hullo, America! ’’ I’elmaiiism was the subject of a 
skit in a toj>i(.(it sketcli 

And so home, as Lepys would say. and, aftcT the usual half- 
liour with the ” l.ittle (bey Books ” — to bed 

AH the al)ove facts, and you roiild (|uote a thousand more, 
have made the three woids “ l’(‘linanism,“ “ Pelmanisl,’’ and 
“ Pelmaiiise ’’ the cairreiit com ol ti])eeLh. Distinguished 
authois, editois, professois, educiil lomsts, scientists, memhors 
of Parliament and ]>ublic men continually advocate the practice 
of Pelmanisin in articles and sj>c‘e(. lies. 

It IS .1 World- 1 opu . and everywhiMe it makes lor World- 
Welfaie. 

44 EDITIONS! 

World*H Most Widely-read Book. 

“ Alin«l .Tinl Mnnory ” which li‘lls nil .iboiil Polnian- 
ism, whnl it is, mul wJi.it il dni s is now in its furty- 
fourth (‘(lilion. 

Moh! Ilian thn‘e iniliitai I’opits of this bcxikhd have 
Ix'cn snpplu'd to peoplr who li;- vi‘ written askin^^ for it ! 

\'on should rend “ ^lirid and Myiiiory.” ^hily by 
gi'tting this huoklrl and the litcn'ntury which accom- 
panies il can you conic to a full icalisntioii of what 
IVlinanisin hK'uis to y«»u. 

Ainoniist its ('ontcnis yon will lind tin' following . — 

What Pelmanisin Is. 

The Work of the Institute. 

A New Feature of the Course. 

Pelmanism for Women. 

The Scope of the Course. 

An Investigation by ** Truth.” 

What Newspapers Say. 

What Prominent Men Say. 

Letters from Pelmanists. 

Letters from Women Pelmanists. 

A Synopsis of the Course. 

Questions ften Asked. 

How to Enrol for the Course. 

Write /ur thi^ booh to-day to the Pclman Institute^ 
20, Pclman Ilotsc, Bloomsbury Sircet, London, W^.C.i. 
Bv return you \eiU receive not only a free copy of this 
book, but also a rchrint from ” Truth* s** famous Report on 
Pclmanism, and particulars shoi^dn^ how you can enrol 
for a ( oiirse of Pclmanism at a reduced fee. 

Then you will begin to know that you need Pclmanism 
— that Pclmanism is your road to success — that you 
cannot aff ord to neglect it. A pply to-day {a post card 
wilt do) in order to receive the above free by return of 
post. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
I 5 f Toronto Street, Toronto : Club Arcade, Durban. 
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ringing the changes on our lighter and deeper emotions 
with incilablc charm and yet with a concrete preciseness 
of detail that is all loo rare in modern English prose. Here, 
we feel, is the ideal combination of talents. So often the 
man who knows his subject is inarticulate, and the writer 
who has a genius for beauty in style has nothing to say : 
Mr. Burke is dne of the favoured of the gods in that he 
both knows what he is talking about and has the soul of a 
poet in transmitting what he knows in almost perfect prose. 

S. P. B. Mais. 


IRISH HEROINES.^ 

In tliesc biogrtii)liical sketches, Mrs. Concannon now 
reveals herself as a most painstaking, diligent, and loving 
collector of iina about her subjects. She has sonn^ of the 
most wonderful subjects in the world. The romance of 
Lord Ldward Fil/gerald’s mother, the Duchess of J.einster, 
and his aunts, Lady Sarah Napier and Lady J.oiiisa 
Connelly, of the whole marvellous family indeed, is some- 
thing that never fails nor fades. Indeed the romance came 
down to Mr. George Wyndham and his sisters, the 'fhree 
Graces of Sargent’s picture in our own day. Mrs. Con- 
cannon has gathered so much that is new to a true-blue 
Fitzgerald person like the present reviewer, that one must 
envy her alike her opportunities and her industry. She 
has known, too. how to .select, and if it were only for the 
chapter on Lord J^d ward’s mother, the hook would be one 
to possess. But there arc other ladies besides these high- 
born aristocratic ladies. 'Phere is poor Sarah ('urran, of 
"" She is far from the l.and,” whose lover was the stainless 
patriot and martyr, Robert Framct. There is Kmmet’s 
mother. There is the mother of the Shrares ; the mot Ik r 
of the Toelings, all of whom shared Loid Kdward and 
Emmet’s fate. 'Phere are the wives of the United Men ; 

-the eternally fa,scinating, eternally enigmatic Pamela ; 
there i.s the wife of Theobald Wolfe Tone, that most ex- 
traordinary man, as the Duke of Wellington called him ; 
that great ancl high-lieartcd adventurer and .soldier of 
fortune ; the wives of Samuel Neil.son and 'Phonias Adis 
Kmmet; the sisters of Knimcl, Pone, T.ord Kdwnrd, Ihe 
Sheares and other patriots. There is Anne Devlin, I'mmiet s 
faithful servant ; and there arc some of the obscure luuoinrs 
who fought with the men of ’98, shoulder to shoulder. 
Altogether the book is a most wonderful record of unselfish 
devotion to a cunse, a country, a beloved person ; and as 
such no one who desires to acquaint himself with llie cause 
and .sources of the Irish difTiciilty should fail to read it. 
It is of poignant and yet gloiious interest to an Irish rca<ler, 
whose heart must be fired, whatever her politics, by this 
record of the greatness of the heart of woman. Mrs. 
Concannon has much fi^^ncss for ihe art of the biographer, 
but why gird at our delightful Mrs. Delany ? 

Katiiarini': Ty.van. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


What is the life of poetry in the individual who likes 
it ? It is not usually strong enough to dethrone the body ; 
but at least it assists the " still small voice ” in keeping 
the spirit from succumbing to the opiate of materialism. 
Though no folio of Laputa could be more worthless than 
dull verse, the thrills which run through one when the 
wheel of metre evokes flame from the place of its rotation 
are worth far more than the sensations of interest produced 
by ordinary news and fiction. ' It is to the credit of con- 
iemporary verse that several of the volumes before me 
foavo made me feel that I carried communicable magic. 


• *' Women of By Helena Concannon. 

({Dublin ; M- H. Gill & S9a^) 
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Dr. Todhunter's volume, » inspired by the 

” Forlorn Land where sings no nightingale. 
Counting [her] woes on rosaries of tears,'* 

deserves the tribute of affectionate perusal and occasional 
quotation. Ho died in 1916, nearing his seventy-seventh 
birthday, at his home in .Bedford Park, London, where he 
had lived for thirty-four years. But just as for Swinburne 
there was a “ pavement of amber by the feet of the sea- 
winds trod ’* between rows of Putney villas and shops, so 
for Todhunter Ireland and Itgendaiy Ireland, were wherever 
he happened to be. Mr. Rolleston’s introduction to his 
book depicts to us a lovable man ; the frontispiece shows 
us the typical old poot who has ceased to strive (if he ever 
strove) with hair. Todhunter was w II fitted to be a 
bardic liistorian ; witness his versification of the harrowing 
legend of Cuchullain's slaying of his own son, than which 
nothing in the Arthurian group of tales is more compact of 
interwoven glooms. J^erhaps the most treasurable poem 
in Todhunter’s book is “ A Moment a brief lyric in a 
grave metro which conveys a girl’s impression of the joy 
that seems to arise by a sudden realisation of the kindness 
of wind and grass and sky or of Nature’s motherhood. 
For myself, disposed to get very close to interesting pe-^ple 
with my eyes (even when quite iiidillorent to shaking 
hands with them) I own that 1 cherish a thought of Tod- 
hunter’s which for nutriment is no more satisfying than a 
husk and yet is worth repetition : 

‘‘ The soli within us burns, a lonely star, 

.\nd knows not its own form." 

The influence of Mr. G. K. Cliesterton is obvious on the 
author of " Young Adventure,"® but Mr. Benif’t is so much 
of a poet on his own account that ho lias merely to continue 
to write books as good as the present volume to be assured 
of fame. He is gifted with extraordinary eloquence and 
the novelist's power of interesting by a procession of 
circumstances. Hence it is not easy to dismiss from one’s 
mind the horror of " The Hemp (A Virginian l.egcncl),’’ 
telling of a jiirate who boasted of liis unban gabloness 
without guarding himself against Ihe revenge of an in- 
e.Korable knight. Again not even Bernard ( aiies, master 
though ho was of the art of story telling, could have sur- 
passed the frightfully feline fascination of Mr. Ben^t’s 
de.Hcription of a poisoning feat performed with elegant and 
expensive hypocrisy by Pope Alexander VI. And yet 
to say that does not describe the special offering that our 
poet makes to the reader. That offering is bis vivid 
exhibition of the fact that I’ancy, whether it be Keats’s or 
another’s, has the power to confer life on blankness, being 
a genius ready not only to fill u]) every vacuum but to call 
in a world of excitement to interpenetrate a world of dull- 
ness. Mr. BeniH’s poetry is ricli in narrative interest and 
poetic artistry. 

Mr. Willoughby Weaving* pleases liis reader on the 
very threshold by acknowledging indebtedness to his 
friend Mr. Richard Rowley for " many beautiful amend- 
ments." M, Saint-Saens once confessed that he never 
accepted improving ideas from others for work already 
done ; ho preferred a comparatively poor originality to 
something richer resulting from collaboration. A deter- 
mination to bf oneself through thick and thin, however, 
deprives criticism of a great part of its utility ; and in 
these times, when critics are calling out to ravens to feed 
them, Mr. Weaving’s implied esteem for the tribe to which, 
rather by fate than effrontery, I belong, is gratifying. 
That he is a good poet is shown by a remarkable narrative 
in short rhymeloss lines called " Marsyas and Apollo," in 
which there is no griet but the unappeasable yearning of 
the artist towards divine beauty. His " Eve " is another 
poem which reconceives an old legend with loving intention 
and felicitous effect. 

' " From the Land of Dreams." ^^By John Todhunter. 
4s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

> " Young Adventure." By Stephen Vincent Ben^t. 5$. 6d. 
net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

* Heard Melodies." By Wilfoughby ’Weaving. Os. gef. 

(Oa^ford: Bl^cl^weU.) 
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Mr. Weaving is nobly conscious of a iife to come, and 
few war poems have impressed me as muck as bis “ Beyond 
Becall " : 

" Where men fell thick, like slu-iives hi'sidf 
The shrewd machine that reajiecl and tnd 
And life was left like stubble bare 
He could but see with inner siplit 
That life was but a thing how slight. 

And death a thing how fair . . . 

** Ho did not wish tliat thev' would rise. 

And move their silly hands and eyes.' 

“ ffeard Molodie.s ” is a book worth buying and 
Jislening to. 

Tt must be seldom that a poet's sonnets to bis dead 
•wife^ are reviewed by the surviving husband of a dead 
poet. 1 wish that the singular fitness lu tlH^ preparation 
for reviewing in this case could lead to a corresponding 
fitness in the review, l^erhaps the remark lliat primarily 
occurs to one, how'ev^r, is so relevant to tlui dead that it 
has little bearing upon soniu Is. In my own experience 
my art, even w'hen used for the purposes of eliciting le- 
sponsc, never seemed to effect contact betwoon nu. and 
the individual whose love had for a decade of my life 
Ixion marvellously wakeful and expressive Hut occasion- 
ally, when some fresh turn or prrwjiecl, some new giicf or 
plan was confronting or occniiying my mind, I (without 
issuing an appeal) perceived her responsive amid the 
ishifting scenery of dreams. Art of course means in itself 
an interposition between artist and object, namely the 
idea of some kind of virt iiosilv. If one is but a statno of 
grief or longing, forgetful of pose, neglectful of words, how 
■eloquent and penetrative one may bo. lint attempt to 
construct .a sonnet, and bclNveen oiioself and one’s love 
what figures stand- the ‘ Petrarchan model, ’ Arilliniotic, 
Pronunciation! D. L. l.'s fifty two sonnets, however, 
contain much that is beautiful, and we uiidaistand from 
them that the strength and constancy of lus alToction w'crc 
not Ignored in the world of iliscarnate humanity. Among 
a rac. adroit in quick consolations this lovely sonnet 
-deserves many hearings : 

" Tunc has two gifts to on<'r Uinsc in gm-l 
For their lo«;f ilead > one is fingrlfulne.ss. 

Willi i^ain and 'lorrow hecniui; soiiiclliiiii', less 
Than prcsi-nt pleasure, glimpses hunt and biief 
Of tile ilear pisL; and this men call rebel 
\nd healing, hut tin* other gift mon- r.ire 
Is pain that Lists, and with it strength to bear. 

And mciiiorv, of luc's joys bocoiiie the rhiej. 
f-ei- love be keen lo rhoosc Hie nobler gill, 

\nd le;i.rn lo live with sorrow as a liieiul. 

Chntle, yet strong, that will ailinit no dull 
Into forgetfulness So to the end 
hove shall be loyal anii, in sjutc of j^am 
Find iu that loyally a Lasting gam." 

In ‘ Margaret "** the spirit of the doubh'. superlative is 
too clamorous to be coiivim iiig. 1 hxorioiis apotheosis easily 
becomes ludicrous, and oven if it did not Mr. Mogus would 
affect the risible muscles by his idolatry. Ke says he has 
sown ' nine hundred weeds and ninety -nine for critics anti 
for Thee [‘‘Margaret"] the thousandth line." Among 
the * weeds " we ma}" confidently include a " weary Sun " 
which is kneeling 

" To kiss the royal ermine lohc.s of snow 

Who.se folds around her steadtiist apklcs flow." 

Nevertheless the gold of poetry is not ab.sent from this 
sequence of stanzas, which in form and effect resemble 
curtailed sonnets. Moreover the gold is not the lucky 
gold of chance but the inevitable gold of the mine. Amidst 
fantastic artificialities one finds live enthusiasm and noble 
chivalry. A stanza which contrasts Sir T-ancolot with 
King Solomon pleases like a fine stroke of criticism, and in 
a world where emotion so easily becomes lukewarm wc 
are not too amorous of common sense lo withhold a 
sympathetic smile from the poet who bids us 

** Learn last the meanness of the golden moan." 

* Sonnets alter Loss." By I). L. 1 . 3**- 

* " Margaret." By Raymond E. Negus. 3s. 6d. net. (Er- 
skine Macdonald.) 


JOHN LANE*S LIST 

DOVER DURING THE 
DARK DAYS 

By a " I)rg Dill " (Lioiit. roinin. SlANLl^Y COXON, 
K.N V.R.. AiilJioi of " .And That Uoniirids Me.") With 
coutnhutJons by Officers of the POVEK I’ATKOL. 

Illustrated. 7s. net. 

Stirring hrst-haml acoonnm by l.irui. Cihiuii. Coxon aiiH other otticers 
of till- iHivir P4irril nt many “shows’* In wlikh they took part. 

“Makes goml ii-chIIiik ’’-'Jtnus. 

“The leal th\n^.“~ Daily ICxf'i 

PUSHING WATER 

By R.N.V. 4 a. net. 

Ill “ IhishiiiK Wairr" K,N.\'. ulvt-s aii li]tlin.ile description of the life 
on .1 “ Movy " (01 iiioioi* I.iiinch) eiiKai'eit In iiiiiie swet-piiiK and hiibinarine 
huiiiiii}'. bull of liiiiiiour .iiid incident, the book lb .is fascinating as a 
romance. 

THE BOY WITH THE GUNS 

By flic late laeut G. W. f'AA J/)h’ hdited by his Sister, 
Mrs Roger Cookson Wilh an Introduction by ^■ir James 
( RICH roN- B rowne. With llli..slraiiun.s and Map.s. 5 s. net. 

A vividly iialistic account of the work done ami liardshipb endured by 
our Roy.il Field .\rtiliery in the Wai,byone who went through them all 
and made the siipieme s.icriint. 

THE TWO CROSSINGS OF 
MADGE SWALUE 

Bv JIF.NRT P.WIGNON. Fnglish Version by Tita 

Brand-Cammakkts. 5 b. not. 

“A lomhmg slor\ , given w'llh line arti^itry." — / ihk-n. 

“ Madanu CainiiMeris was wid) in-.imed to translate this bliiiple and 
toiicliiiig rrrord " —W'extmmsfrr (juzfUt'. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.i 


NEW POETRY 
MEMORIES OK CHILDHOOD 

AND 01 HER POEMS 
By JOHN FREEMAN 
Crown 8vo, Ss. net, 

A new rolirclum of Mr Frrrtnan'i iiiutt roernt verhc. most of whirh is 
printrd for ihr first lime. 

By EDWARD THOMAS C EDWARD EASTA WAV’) 

LASr POEMS 

Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

beanut Lihlwnl POEMS 

W itk a Purlrait in Pliotoffravurr. Crown Hvo, Hoards, Ss, bd, net, 

HYMENiEA AND OTHER POEMS 
By ROBIN FLOWER 
Crown Hvo. So. 6d, net. 

WAR LYRICS 

By MORLEY ROBERTS 
Crown Svo, 2a, net, 

A NEW POEM BY MR. CHARLES M. UOUOHTY 

MANSOUL 

By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 

Author of *' The Dawn in Britain," “ Travels in Arabia Deterlt," &c. 
in crown Svo. Cloth. 7a. 6d. net. f/n Preparation, 

TWELVE POETS 

A MISCELLANY OF NEW VERSE 

Crown Svo, Bomrda. 5a. not, 

A collection of Modern Verse, motlly unpublished, containing contribu- 

DAVIES. EDWARD tHOM AS. liOBIN fIoWER. 


TURNER. 

SELWYN & BLOUNT, 

London: 21 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2 . 
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Tha author of " The Silken Tassel ”* is a Gujerati 
poet and is an example of a power over a language foreign 
to the writer which reminds me of an oxjjericnco of ray 
childhood. Accustomed from the time of my earliest use 
of speech to regard grace and expressiveness of language as 
anatrumonts of my welfare more imi>orlant than logs, 1 
was taken one night to a meeting to hear John Bright. 
The renowned statesman was in good form, but he was 
preceded by a liindii barrister, Lalinohim Ghoso, whose 
name has ceased to nienn anything to tlje man in the 
street. ]3ut Ghose meant sonuilliing then. The torrent 
of his wonderful eloquence hurried me away into a J'aradise 
of music. After him Ih ight seemed all commas and serai* 
colons, and though 1 shook hands with Bright after the 
meeting Ghose rcmaincfl my hero. 1 almost think that 
Mr. Khabardar \vonld ]ia\'e soemed to mo a great artist in 
song in those far-off day.s. ('trtainly lio know,» how to 
recall memories of Shelley and Tennyson, though the 
artistic quality of that which flow’s from him so easily is 
not (juite first rale. Still his mind moves to a delightful 
optimism in a charmingly lyrical way. Ihe Kokil (or 
cuckoo; is in his heart. Somj of liis lines insist on being 
remembered, as for instance, this pretty bit of extravagance : 

" Her nidiant lace doth tempt the heavens to make another 
moon." 

We may also treat tho fairer reader to a pincli of his salt : 

I was proud and full of beauty : Beauty that is w’orst of 
whines ; 

Not tho drinker but the cask that holds to drunkenness 
declines.*’ 

It is difficult to say whore the eye of a running and 
skipping reader will alight, but I hope that if he has not 
road Mr. Norman Galifs verses to cliildron,’ he will consid r 
my closing paragraphs as symbolic of a signpost pointing 
him on tho way to the nearest bookfellcr wlio will deliver 
them to him. It is hard to write lot childien anything 
that deserves to be rescued from their dcstnictivc fingers 
after the hour of satiety has struck in tho nursery. But 
Mr. Gale, who loves children and Santa Claus, has made 
the idiom of early childhood so ideally his own that his 
verses create a troop of images loo delightful for the 
beholder to keep a straight face or to maintain any 
aspect of impassivencss or severity. * Bobby's First 
Poem " is a miracle of natural absurdity. Mr. Gale is an 
admirably persuasive inculcalor of kindness to animals; 
witness this stanza : 

*' I alway.s hope the biid will Jly 
So hiph, so high, 

'J’hai- not a single loadcn dot 
In all the swarm of nasty shot 
Will bring her tumbling irom tlie .sky 
To die, 

Bon't you r 
If not, please do.'* 

From ihe point of view of the seriou.* the mo t excellent 
poem in the Ijook is '' 'I he Keward,’' in which Mr. Chile is 
privileged to set* Father Christmas filling the stocking of 
Mr. Gale's mother “ when a child.” Tho exquisite tender- 
ness of tliis poem is an inspiration ot more than mere 
talent ; and though ]3erhAps only Mr. Belloc is funnier in 
Cautionary Tales ” than Mr. Gale, it is Mr. (iale's tender- 
ness, his gentle humour, plaving like a zephyr .nmong roses, 
which commend liim to us as the most perfect children's 
poet alive among us. 

W. IT. Chi.sson. 


AN EARTHQUAKE IN FLEET STREET.* 

Miss Klickmann has ejected something like an earth- 
quake in Fleet Street, an avalanche in Literary Land. 
For centuries the editor and the would-be contributor 

• ** The Silken Tassel.” By Ardi^shir F. Khabardar. 3s. 6d. 
(Adyar, India : Theosophical Publishing House.) 

• A Morry-Go-Round of Song.”* By Norman Gale. 6s. 
net. (Rugby : Norman Gale.) 

• " The Lure of the Pen : A Book for Would-Be Authors." 
"Qy Flora Klickmann. Author ol ” The Flower Patch Among the 

»’ ; •• Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir.” 7s. net. 
(The Religious Tract Society.) 


have been represented in the respective r(»les of the wolf 
and the lamb. Our pity has been invoked, our tears 
incited, by the picture of the terror-paralysed lamb-con- 
tributor in the den of the merciless wolf-editor. Except 
for the fact that our lamb is so innocent as to be innocent 
even of offspring, one might put the finishing touch to the 
familiar picture ^y representing the lamb-contributor as 
helpless and hopeless wliilc its offspring, in the shape of a 
manuscript, is licing rent, limb from limb, by a devouring 
wolf-editor. 

Now Miss Klickmann steps forward and gives us to 
understand that our ccntury-old beliefs arc all wrong ; 
and that too often it is the would-be contributor who is 
the lime-destroying, work-preventing, energy-devouring 
wolf, and the unhappy editor who is the inoffending and 
defenceless lamb. 

" For the Woman's Ala^azirie/' she says in ” The Lure 
of the Pen ” (page Tf>o). ” I have been offered murder stories 
of the most lurid and revolting character ” ; and as one 
reads the words, one seems in imagination to hear the 
angry cries of ” Shame ! Shame ! ” from a Creek chorus 
of outraged editors. Then Miss Klickmann goes on to 
catalogue some of the many atrocities and * ' frightfulnesses " 
perpetrated on unhappy editors by would-be contributors. 

Having thus, as 1 have said, stepped in — a very Kruger 
in the sense of ' staggering ” literary humanity — to revolu- 
tionise Fleet Street and Literary Land, and to set both, 
head downwards, feet and legs waving wildly in air, Miss 
Klickmann betakes herself, by corridor train, an excellent 
luncheon provided on board, to the West Country fast- 
nesses of a Flower Patch Among the Hills, ” where it is 
her boast that not all the centuries, nor the war, nor even 
the advent to Parliament of Mr. BotloTiiley, have in the 
remotest way changed the old order of things. 

But to be serious. Wc are all, editors, contributors, 
and the reading public, weary of the conventional Guide 
to Snccc.ss in Literature, with its .stereotyped cxliortation 
to young authors, and, at the very end, an inevitable 
specimen page, a painful object-lesson, headed ; ** How 
to Correct IToofs.” In the visitors' book at a certain 
seitside hotel there is an entry by a popiilai lady novelist ; 

” Had a lovely time here. Delighted to find a copy of '* 

(mentioning her most popular novel) ” in the drawing- 
room." Then follows the lady's signature. The next 
entry is by a man novelist, and is also signed. It runs : 

” Had a beastly time here. Thank God, it’s gone — the 
copy of ' 

Similarly wc are thankful that Miss Klickmann spares 
ns tliat inevitable specimen page of " How to Correct 
Proofs. ’ Jn the whole of her book there is nothing per- 
functory, stereotyped, conventional. The fresh and original 
standpoint Irom which the work is penned, the innumerable 
new and cntertiiining stories, the humour, wisdom, expert 
knowledge and common sense, make " The Lure of the 
Pen " not only invaluable to the literary aspirant, but also 
a work of amusement, interest and information to the 
general reader. He. as apart from the literary aspirant^ 
will find that by studying " The Lure of the Pen," he has 
not only, on the subject of How to Write* learned a good 
deal which he did not know before, but has also learned 
a very great deal that will be new to him on the subject of 
How to Read. 

Possibly those of us with ' coming on " sons and daugh- 
ters who are anxious to write, will be taking great credit 
to ourselves for bringing home '* The Lure of the Pen," 
giving as our reason that the book will be a help to our 
young folk in their literary efforts, while all the time 
our true intent will be all. for our own delight. 

About the book’s value to every one, young or old, who 
is considering literature as a profession, there can be no 
question. As one who was for long years himself an editor, 
and so has suffered not a little under the burden of many 
impossible MSS., I have made much, made more really 
than the facts justify, of Miss Klickmann's good-temper^ 
fling at the fool-would-be-contributor. But the work ia, 
as the sub-title denotes, mainly foe the literary beginner. 
For the Dick Whittington of letters, setting out to seek 
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a fortune by the pen, Miss Klickmann's book siiould bo 
worth its weight in Treasury notes. Whether our Dick 
Whittington be boy 01 girl, young man or young woman, 
he or she will find here the stored wisdom of the many 
years in which Miss Klickniann has been a brilliantly 
successful editor. The aspirant will also find the stoic*d 
wisdom of the fewer years (for Benjamin like. Miss Klick- 
mann left at the bottom of her sack the gold enp of her 
best gift of all to us, tlie books she has wTillen) in which 
she has been an equally brilliantly successful author. 
What edition “ The Mower l^atch Among the Hills ” is 
now in, I do not know’, for it has been published some two 
or three years, but 1 remember that eight 01 mne large 
editions were sold w'itliin the first twelve 111011 tlis, and its 
successor, “ Between the l.ardi -WocmIs and tin* Weir/’ 
has been et|ually jxipular. 

When a serial which had been running for a long time 
in the Wturhor Ma^uzinc came I0 an end, a growsing reader 
wrote to the pnlilishers (Miss K'lickmann was then one ot 
the two editor'., but slie docs not tcdl the slory in “ 'Hie 
Lure of the J*en : " 'llic chief charactei in your serial 
story is, 1 see. dead. And when thi? man who wwiv the 
story is dead, tof.\ ytm can put me down for a wreath.” 

I conclude by recording niv one and onlv <juarrcl with 
Miss Klickrnann. Tt is that ” The l.iire of tiie. Pen was 
not published in the days when T was myself ‘‘ beginning 
author,” and when her book would have shortened the 
long way by many a weary mile. Instead, it comc.s out 
when my tinu! for going west may not be so far aw-ay ; and 
when .some* would-be contributor whose work I have, in 
my editorial days, beiMi compelled to turn dowm, some 
reader who has been brully punished and bor«'<l in the effort 
to read something 1 have written, may weigh in wilh a joy- 
ful ” You may put me down for a wreath ' 

( Ol’LSO.N Kl KNAIIAN. 


THE SECOND BLUE BIRD." 

This sequel to ” The Blue Bird ” shares tiu fate of many 
such repeated adventures in jirose or verse, Melconie and 
refreshing as it is, because ol its imagination, humour, and 
pleasant playing with eternal things, it lacks the clement 
of novelty. It is not origin. il as its predecessor w.as oii- 
giiial, and so an enormous diflerence results It has Jo.st 
tlic splendid factor of surprise. Yet how' delightful it is 
to wander along these paths of coloured and w’ell- lighted 
fantasy; and although the allegory rather drags-— it 
dwindles much a.s Destiny dwindles in the play '--that does 
not matter one bit. Allegory is one of those monsteis 
that, in a living book, iiiv.'inably ends by ma-stering its 
maker. 

To a great extent the .scenery and furnituie of J he 
Blue Bird” fit “The Betrothal.” Again Tyllyl though 
now he is of the love-making age, sixteen, is awakened by 
the Fairy Berylurc' from his sleep in the kitch<’ii to pul 011 
his breeches in the old familiar maniiiT ; a.ud ag.iin w’e 
visit the abode of the childnui, th.it amazing region 
W'here Posterity can play old crony witli its ancostois, 
though on this occa.sion there is no figure ol Time to point 
the moral and adorn the beautiful back-.sccne. And still 
once again our old friend, bight, as cvej: reminiscent of 
the good fairy of pantomime, guides the cliild through the 
passages of his supreme adv’cnture to its conventional 
happy ending. It is a pity there is not more diflerence 
between the plays, because the inevitable comparison must 
be to the disadvantage of the sequel. 

The theme is the everlasting one of the search for love. 
Tyltyl must choose his mate, the mother of his sons and 
daughters, destined, despite Destiny, alieady to be six. 
There are seven maidens to choose from ; six of them 
neighbours of Tyltyl, with whom he luis exchanged the 
glance that kisses ; but the seventh is a mystical maiden, 
a vague shape, sans teeth, .sans eyes, sans anything, an 

• " The Betrothal, or The Blue Bird Chooses.” By Mnuricc 
Blaeterhnck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Matt os, 
6a, (Methuen.) 
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■expressionless veiled phantom who wanders here and there 
in a desultory manner, to loll against pillars and play the 
part of a muted shadow in a way that in tlic old days would 
have roused the derision of the pit. We have better 
manners now, at least, in the cheaper theatrical seats ; but 
it will need talent as well as restraint on the part of the 
actress to get this “ Joy ” across the footlights. Tyltyl 
finds himself unable to make his choice from among these 
damsels ; and so he must go seek the counsel first of his 
ancestois, and afterwards of his descendants. For some 
unexplained reason Beryl ure decides that he must have 
money, so he p.iys a visit to a misei in his cell, the obliging 
fairy opening the door by using her wand, which five 
minutes earlier slic had declared wii.s being repaired at the 
centre of the earth- -a vi-ry careless inconsistency. Then 
on to Beiylure s palace, through a region of rocks to the 
Abode of the Ancestors, via the Milky Way (how to get 
fhaf within this wf)oden O) to the Abode of tlic Children ; 
and so lioine to the cottage bedroom and tlie Blue Bird. 
Throughout this Pilgrimage, under the guidance of Light— 
who often talks, as indeed docs } 3 erylurc also, rather like 
the Rev. Dr. Barlow— Tyltyi and the girls are dogged by 
Destiny : at first a monstrous shape, granite and awful, 
with a grip of bronze and a voice portentous, to decrease 
in everything but self-assertion, until at last lie is a puking 
child in an overwhelming cloak and sombrero, mumbling 
large words in lisping infantesc. Jt is this lichly comic 
character ot Destiny that defeats whatever allegorical 
purpose Maeterlinck might have had. Here we arc shown 
him as a force that threatens, and in the end is bankrupt 
nothing ; yet it is destiny and nothing else that actually 
rules Tyltyl’s choice. No decision proves possible because 
the Veiled Figure, the future mother, is an unread 
mystery, and then the youngest of the uulxirn children, 
to be the eldest of the children born, speaks for himself, 
utters the word, makes the choice, claims his mother. 
It is, in fact, Destiny that decides, although we are shown 
the comic Destiny futile and like a modern politician or the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro leading his followers from behind. 

It would, however, be completely absurd to dwell at 
full length on the futility of the allegory as if that were llic 
measure of the play; for •’ 'Llie lietrothed ’* is charming, 
amusing, and pleasantly gives to thought, Jt has the 
same familiar humour as *’ The Blue Bird. " and because 
it invades these mean and nasty limes with tin? enchantment 
of fancy, colour, and quaintness of humour, it is as welcome 
as the sight of the daffodils swaying in the wind of a March 
morning. The language of this English version is collociuial 
in the British manner. Fairy, iaght, the Prehistoric; 
all the peoph', mortal or metaphysical, talk in the idiom 
of Brixton : and wc miss the poetry that would have 
rightly set the occasional charm of the thought. 

r. IC l..\WKKvn . 


A STUDY IN SEPIA.* 

in one of Mr. Maugham’s plays the hero towards the end 
exclaims in a fit of petulance : “I held up an ideal and 
they sneered at me. In this world you must wallow with 
the rest of them." Petulance is a poor war-substitute for 
vivacity and wit, and it certainly is not absent fiom this 
book, ft has something in common with his first novel, 
" Liza of Lambeth," much of its realism, and something 
of its power, developed to a maturity which is expressed 
in the writing if it is not always perceptible in the tone. 
Too often it gives one the feeling the narrator confesses 
receiving from the descriptions of Marseilles and its under- 
world — " I received the impression of a life intense and 
brutal, savage, multi-coloured, and vivacious." For all 
these phases pass and repass with dazzling rapidity in this 
stcJty ot the misanthropic freak, Charles Strickland. 

Strickland, a stockbroker in a comfortable way, rejoices 
in a charming wife and family, or perhaps it would be truer 

* ** The Moon and Sixpence/* By W. Somerset Maugham. 

• 78. net. (Heinemann.) 


to say that they rejoice in him and the sheltering income 
he provides. The household atmosphere is drawn as near 
normal mediocrity as a rather jerky and cynical narra- 
tive can go, except that the chatelaine has wit as well as 
warmth, and bask.s in a happiness which is largely of her 
own creation -the better to set off her misery when her 
house of cards collapses. For this commonplace and 
inartistic spouse of hers deserts her and clears off to Paris, 
for re.'isons which sc.andal cannot recognise or recall by 
precedent, so it fills in what motives it likes. Here, how- 
ever, Strickland sustains injury — the only injustice he can 
complain of in a cai ccr which consists mainly in the cruelties 
he inflicts on other people. He answers all reproaches and 
appeals w'ith obscenity, robs a benevolent neiglibour of his 
w'ife, and accepts her suicide as all part of the decreed 
(uder of things. He leaves France lor 'Jahiti, takes his 
jileasure as lie finds it, and is nursed to the last in blindness 
and leprosy by a native woninn who has borne him a son 
and carries oul his last leqiicst by burning llieir hut down, 
decorations and all. Here, in a word, is the only motive 
the author supplies in this cul-dc-sac of teasing realism. 
Strickland, in accordance witli his unaccountable natiiie, 
has suddenly dedicated himself to painting, and ait is the 
drug that consumes him. Mr. Maugham paints the painter's 
poi trait in masterly w'ords, but we can no more accept 
Strickland’s art than wc can his break away. It is a 
study of freakishness, told with a ( aiistic < level ness ol 
phrase, and a cohl impartiality of outlook that is studied 
to a hair. As an essay in fiction with a biogiaphic eamou- 
flage, it is a masterjiiece in its way, but its human interest 
IS thin. J P C 

SIR ORACLE AND LADY SENSE.* 

Wo know less about the future than wc think about it ; 
our thoughts about the w^ar are generally fewer than the 
facts we have gained about its ( ourse ; and as for the 
" C'onscicnco of Jiluropc," whatever that may be, our know- 
ledge and onr thoughts are on a par. Any one of these 
three topics would be enough for a book, if the writer had 
something vital to say. Any two of them would. The 
three together are unmanageable. And any hope of 
enlightenment vanishes when the reader discovers that 
the " ('onscience of Europe " is represented, if you please, 
by l*rcsidcnt Wilson and the Bolshevists, who exemplify 
*' a regard for truth and a sense of responsibility towards 
the higher ideals and rights of humanitv " ! This is the 
contribution made by lYofessor Alexander W. Rimington 
to our equipment for facing the present crisis. He has 
unique qualifications for the task of instructing his erring 
fellow-liuropcans. 

" I h&ve travelled much in Europe, have frequently lived 
abroad lor many moulhs at a lime, have bren brought into 
exceptionally close touch with all ranks and rlas.ses ol people 
in most of the nations now at war ; and have had many inter- 
national and social questions brought home to me." 

Think of that ! How can a dog of a reviewer bark, when 
Sir Oracle opens his lips, even though dogs suspect the 
pacifist sheepskins that drape the Bolshevist wolf ? Lot 
the dog say that this booklet is feeble, wordy, and self- 
righteous. No honest watch-dog could say less, and he 
need say no more. 

Mrs. Herman's book is a very different message. She is 
out to analyse some fashionable tendencies in the theory 
and practice of Christianity, and to suggest more excellent 
ways to the Church. The characteristic of her volume 
is good sense. She has the courage to challenge a number 
of plausible enthusiasms, not for the mere sake of clever 
writing, but from the consciousness that they are omitting 
some elements of truth which are essential to success. For 
example, she deals candidly with the cry that the Church 
ought to develop worship instead of preaching, and also 
with the delusion that what Tommy sees in us " is the 

* "The Conscience of Europe— The War and the Future." 
By Professor A. W. Rimington. 38. fid. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
— "Christianity fA,the New Age." By E. Herman. 7s. fid. 
net* (Cassell.) 
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final truth. The three main perils which slic seems to 
anticipate in this new age are old penis, hut it is just 
because they are old that they need to bo freshly exposed. 
One is conservatism in thought, the disinclination to think 
out the Chiistian faith in relation to the modern environ- 
ment. I his is what gives an opportunity to fads and 
fanaticisms in the roligioii.s world ; and, as Mrs. Herman 
briskly shows, it is fatal to allow the road ion against 
intellects lism ” to blind us to the dynamic ])owcr of 
ideas. What the Church in many quarters requires to 
offer is information pure and .simple. Religions knowledge, 
put in terras of pre.sent-day life, is a real need. So is 
co-operation. She insists wisely' on an individualism wdiich 
is not anti-social, and upon the duty of the Church to lay 
a sound basis for its corporate life in doctrine. No amount 
of so-called “ social ’* preaching will elTecl tins. 

The social doctrine promulgatorl by 'Prados fJnionisl.s is 
sufficiently ; yet Trades tinioiis, as one kiio\v.-> 

them, arcs not one whit ahead of the Cluiichc.'* in ado])1in^ a 
ho.spitable and undci standing .itiitndc towards the tJa.ssfs nut 
included in their membership, whether it be th(‘ cajiitalist class 
or the ranks of casual labour. If the truth were told, they are 
several degrees more rla.ssHon.scioiis and e\( Iiisive than even 
the mo.st complacent cliuirlies." 

Finally, tho Church must cibjure ronveiilionalism and 
develop the adventurous spiiit in lier immibcrs. J)ean 
Cl^rch put Ibis duty long ago in one of his most weighty 
Oxford sermons. It is the nerve of all men and w’oinen 
who are true missionaries. They instinctiv’elv art upon 
the principle. Wliere it is least recognised is m the horne> 
churches, and tho closing chapters of Mrs. Merman’s book 
are an urgent plea for this spirit of resolute vitality, which 
sees more than popularity as an end lor the Church 

Christiiinit}' in the New Age ” is a living piece of work. 
All sorts and conditions of people are engaged in drawing 
up iirogramnies for tlie Church in the immediate future, 
some as if nothing had happened since igi.j, olhert. as it 
Christianity had lost its identity. J1 is reficsliing to come 
across a book which is fresh without being 'vil * ^'ou can 
take exception to .some of Mrs. JTennairs view.s. But the 
general sanity of her attitude is a means of hi'nltli She has 
things to say, that theologians and cc( lesnistics and chinch 
members will be none tlie worse of iieeding ; and she says 
them without scolding. 

Jami:s .Mon ,\tt. 


ARTEMAS AGAIN." 

It is a commonplace of criticism to say that a sequel is 
never as good as its predeces.sor. And, generally speaking, 
the saying is true enough It is especially true of our 
present-day era of liction, 111 which the seciuel plays an 
ever-increasing part. We Jiavc novel.s that continue 
through volume after volume, in terminably, until Ibcir 
very excellence becomes iiisiifTeiably tedious. 

It may be urged that the novels of yesterday also ran 
to sequels, that these sequels were not so called merely 
because they contained in bulk, and not by instcilmeiils, 
the full content of their main theme. But lliat is just the 
distinction to lx* draw'u betw'een them uml the modern 
novel. They really did come to an end at last, whereas, 
so far as 1 can see, these scijiiels of to-diu’ might go on for 
ever and ever, growing as their author grows, (hanging 
with the changing fashions of the time. 

Now this is the Third Book of Artemas I hat i am review- 
ing. I reviewed the First Bocjk with nnslinted cntlnisiasn; 
as quite a new thing of its kind, most excellently well done. 
The Second Book 1 approached a little askance ; but. 
resolved to put all jirejiulice aside and to ignoie all con- 
ventions outside my own standards of literary values, 1 
dealt with it faithfully and praised it again. 

But what am 1 to say about this 'J'hird Book ? 

At the first onset it almost bored me. Not quite, how- 
ever, for though 1 seemed to have caught the knack ol its 
satire and to anticipate its effects, the satire and the effects 

• “ Hio Third Book of Artemtas.’^ (Wusfall.) 
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were Still there and they were good in their kind as before. 
Only I was a little weary of these mock-Biblical chronicles 
of the acts of yesterday. They were outworn, outmoded. 
And then I came to Chapter V. . . . and Chapter V . w^as, oh, 
so beautifully different! It saves the book by having 
no real part in the book at all. Its " Sundry Observations 
Concerning Women ” are truly priceless. And Chapters 
VI. to X. concerning the first evils of disarmament, the 
revolt of the women from any menial service, and other 
equally fine girds, are also jmceless. 

After that there arc only very infrequent lapses into 
the old style of satirical comment upon current liistory, 
and we realise that wc have tapped a new store of treasure. 

So may it please you to continue with your Artemas 
who, though he grow old as his picture on the cover, is 
younger than ever in this Third Book of his. 

Edwin Pugh. 


Hovel Hotee. 

MARRIAGE WHILE YOU WAIT. By J. E. Buckrosc. Gs. 

net. (HoiUler Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Buckrosc is her usual delightful self in this new 
book of hers, “ Marriage While You Wait.” It is the s.ory 
of a war wedding, and of lu)w a marriage in haste was pre- 
vented from turning into a “ repent nt leisure ” affair. 
“ There is one thing I wish 1 could say to every young 
couxjle like ourselves, settling down after the war,” says 
Sophia, the heroine of the stoty. “ . . . I should like to 
say, ‘ You stick to it, an(l give each other a chance, for 
if you don’t you may be throwing away the best chance of 
happiness you'll ever have in your life ! ’ " The book 
should make a wide appeal, because it touches on ex- 
periences that many a war bride and bridegroom have gone 
through. It is not a war story though, so much as a story 
of the effect of the war on a certain group of people, and 
of what happens after ” the heroine gets married. Mrs. 
Buckrose gives us many skilful character studies and 
maintains a lightness of touch throughout the story which 
makes it all very pleasant reading. 

IN THE MORNING OF TIME. By Charles a. D. Boberts. 

7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

It is a great thing in these days to come across a novel 
that gets right out of the common rut and opens up fresh 
fields of speculation. Mr. ('harles Ci. I). Koberts's In the 
Morning of Time ” is something quite unusual and quite 
unusually good. It is a story of prim.Tval man, of the 
young world of gigantic beasts and birds, of titanic struggles 
with nature, and discoveries that made tlie human race 
all-powerful over other animals. 'J’he first chapter pictures 
the world before man appeared on it, then the author shows 
the gradual evolution from the man-ape ter the wild savage 
creature that wrested speech out ot the centuries and learnt 
the magic of tools. The story deals principally with Grom 
and his woman, A-ya, w'ho belong to a tribe of hillmen, the 
most advanced then peopling the earth ; with the battles 
of theirs against other tribes, with their continual war on 
the colossal beasts that threaten their existence. Grom 
ss the first man to discover fire, and put it to practical 
uses ; he is the scientist of his age, disinterested, courage- 
ous in the cause of humanity ; in him one sees the man 
emerging from the animal, the idea of race-preservation 
supplanting the idea of self-preservation : thought for the 
future taking the place of thought only for the present. 
The book is more than strikingly clever, it is a brilliantly 
imaginative piece of work, intensely i n teres ing from be* 
ginning to end ; a book that one remembers and puts aside 
among the few novels that are worth reading again.^ 

LOVE LAUGHS LAST. By G. S. Tallentyre. Gs. net. 

(Blackwood.) 

In the year 1807 this very charming love story begins 
with the elopement of pretty, delicate, unworldly-wise 


Camilla Forrest with brusque, J^lunt. big-hearted Captain 
King, R.N. And the little bride who had unhe.sitatingly 
left wealth and luxury for four hundred a year and a one* ■ 
armed husband, knew' that the father who had treated 
her as his most valuable bric-?i-brac was nothing to her 
beside the Prince — glum, middle-aged and precise though 
he was —who had kissed her into a living woman.” To 
this devoted couple is born David, the real hero of the 
book. And the charming story progresses through the 
boy's childhood, loss of his father, youth and sea-going, 
until his uncle’s legacy turns the current of his life, to some 
extent, and brings him face to face with Miss Theodora 
Heywood. The setting of the story wins the hearts of its 
readers, it is so admirably easy, picturesque and genuine. 
There is no strain on the author’s part to show' us how 
things looked and seemed just before the Victorian era. 
She takes us quietly into the early nineteenth century, and 
it is a matter of course. We never realise, as wc read, 
that she is skilful, because her skill is so finished. In 
Theodora we meet the blue-stocking of that period, clever, 
priggish, self-conscious ; and handsome and attractive 
though she is, we keenly resent her engagement to David. 
Fortunately others, dwelling in that vivid village in Kent, 
arc of oiir mind, and for once at lea.st a little assistance 
given to Fate is not amiss. A few of David's inteifering 
and loving friends play Providence, and beioie our Gracinr*''’ 
Queen Victoria asi^endeci the throne I')!ivid is happy wilVa 
the right woman, and 'rheodora’s abililies are turned 
harmlessly into wider channels. An occasional flaw in the 
language may be found as one reads on, l.nit these arc no 
serious blemish to the restful, amusing, piquant and satis- 
factory story. 

AN ORKNEY MAID. By Amelia 1C. Barr. 6s. 6d. net. 

(Appletons.) 

Mrs. Barr w'as cighly-six when sho wrote this novel ! 
AVonderful w'oman 1 (Have you ever read her auto- 
biography ? If not, get it.) She w'as reading the 
Verh / itnc': and her eyes suddenly fell upon one W'orcl 
which rang a little bell in hei memory—*" J<:rkivalL'* She 
closed her eyes, and thought of the place as sho had seen 
it sixty-eight years before, and proceeded to write this 
quite readable and lively tale, which bears none of the 
signs of age. The scones are laid in Orkney, at Kirkw-all, 
in iS*33, and towards the end of the book we hear of Iho 
Crimean War. Indeed, Jan, Thora Kagnor’s young lover, 
goes out to do his share, and comes back full of dignity and 
joy for the marriage which w'as so sadly delayed. And at 
the wedding there was a Bride Cup mixed, in which pale 
delicious sherry and fine sugar and spices were mingled, 
and the whole was stirred by a strip of ros. mary I The 
book gives a true picture of ways and customs of Orkney. 

It is full of sentiment, and due attention is paid to love, 

” What do lovers talk about when they mo alone ? Ah, 
their conversation is not to be written down. How un- ‘ 
wTitablo it is ! How wise it is » 'I'ho tale tlows on easily 
to a happy end. 

HERITAGE. By V. Sackville-Wcst. 6s. not. (Collins.) 

The heritage is a strain of Spanish blood in the daughter 
of a Sussex farmer. Kuth Penniston is swayed by it into 
marrying a locaj Don Juan, with the natural result of 
misery in her domestic life. It takes years before slie gets 
rid of him, and the book ends with a hint of her union to 
the man w'ho had all along been interested in her. Two 
features in the construction of the story retard the move- 
ment. One is the long space covered by the plot. The 
other is the device of telling the story allu.sive]y, by con- 
versation and letters. Mr. Conrad manages this method, 
although even in his practised hands it sometimes proves 
intractable. But Miss Sackvillc-West has not mastered it 
in her first novel, and there i.s a lack of direct straight- 
forward impetus in the tale. The psychological colouring 
is excellent. The authoress has put thought and care 
into her work. She drops remarks like these : ” Half the 
secret of love lies in intimacy, whereby love gains in tender- 
ness what it loses in mystery, and is not the poorer by the 
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bargain." Indeed, the charm of the book lies in its atmo- 
sphere rather than in its movement. Tint chaini it has, 
and that counts for much, the charm of suggcsliveness. 
The farm life is exquisitely drawn. The interior of the 
household stands out vividly before the reader’s eyes. 
It is the character sketching wliich is loo.se. Hut as a 
first novel " Heritage " is promising ; it reveals gifts 
which will yield more in the realm of prose fiction. 

THE AMETHYST RING. By Anatolc France. A Trans- 
lation by 13 . Drillion. 7s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 

L’Anneau d'Amfethysle," which comes between 
" L'Orme du Mail " and " M. Hergoret a T*aris," belongs 
to the year 1899. It is a series of sketc hes of provincial 
life, almost entirely unconnected with each other, except 
that- certain characters —Royalists, Jews, clericals and 
militarists — appear in more than one. The only unifying 
element is the Dreyfus case, and the feelings aroused by 
the growing demand for revision. At intervals the jiatriot 
crowds assemble and " cniispnc " Zola, and even project 
a patriotic stone through the window of M, Hergt;ret. who 
examines it and finds it inferior to the mi.ssile.s described in 
the classics. Then there is a series of inlrigues by which 
a certain abbeS is to be made Hishop of Tourc.oing, the 
titular ring being that destined for the* episcopal finger. 
SUjgy, as such, there is ncjiio. The reader nuist make .shift 
vSht the lovable characUir of 15 ergcicl. and the ever- 
delightful antiquarian fantasias that Analole Trance never 
can resist, and never should resist, for In* < ompo.ses them 
better than anyone else ever did ( )nc oilier character 
must certainly be mentioned, the little pujipv, Rujiiet, to 
whom the author devotes some of his most ('liaiming pages. 
The affectionate and engagingly ironical spirit of the beri(‘s 
to which this volume belongs, the combiiuilum of liookish- 
ness with humane interest and an enthusiasm for ])rogress 


and justice, all give their characteristic attraction to “ flie 
Amethyst Ring." It is not a great book ; Iml it is un- 
failingly charming. Difficulties of production lia\e raised 
the price of Mr. John Lane’s translations, but have not 
diminished the attractiveness of the recent v(»Iumes 


FURTHER EAST THAN ASIA. r*y W*tid Muir r,. net. 

(Simpkin.) 

’■ The chaps as go ashore iicccr conic hoik." I lii^ 
the information .Alvin Kellock received from lie- ‘.iptaiii 
of ‘he steamship that was bc-aring him to the Island of lMil<» 

•an island that, aeiorciing to the same infornKint, w.is 
" more East than A.sia." It ^^as scarcely .stafenieiiL 
likely to stimulate tlie voiing man's eiithusia^-m lor Ins 
destTtiation ; yet the ghastly possibilities lurking behind 
the captain's words did not daunt him " Tiee .ind 
unafraid," poet, yet, il need be, man of action .iml iron 
nerve, Alvin Kellock was tlu' right jiersoii to go to the 
treacherous island in quest of its stiange healing watms 
for the poor half-easte patients ot a philanthropic Ivastein 
doctor. And Alvin Kellock had madt* up his niind that 
he would come back. Steeling himself against every kind 
of horror except the right one, he was amazed to find that 
not death but pleasure detained tin; previous adventurers 
11 sickly, soul -destroying pleasure that stole their inanhoocl 
and gorged their seruses w’ith hideous luxury. Kellock had 
oromised the doctor to return ; that and lys natural health 
,Md vigour protected him, but aiiotli(?r danger threatened 
and against this he had no weapons. Original in scheme, 
vividly told, with infinite care for detail. Mr. W aid Muir's 
latest novel strikes a new note, and those who are on the 
look-out for an exciting romance of the best kind cannot 
do better than get “ Further East than Asia. 

WHAT NOT: A PROPHETIC COMEDY. By l<«) c 

Macaulay. 6s. net. (Consiable.) 

It is a curious fact that the poking of fun " agin the 
Government" — of whatever form, character or part)r the 
Government may be— is one of the surest ways of causing 
amusement in any company ; or in any company other 
than that of newly-icreated Ministers or permanent oflicials. 
That being so it would not be easy to prophesy the limit 
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to the circles of readers wlio might find entertainment in 
Miss Macaulay's highly diverting comedy, for it fe of fun 
“ agin the Government " all compact. The story is 
described as prophetic in that it was written before the war 
had come to an end, and deals with post-war matters. Wc 
are chiefly concerned with a certain number of people con- 
nected with the Ministry of Brains. The Brains Minister 
himself is a very serious person, with very serious views as 
to the increasing of the nation’s brain power. All sorts of 
new regulations arc made, including the grading of people 
for marriage — with a bonus on the babies boni of Govern- 
ment approved marriagc.s, and a tax on those born of 
unions against the regulations. I'hcn the Minister himself 
— uncertificated for marriage at all owing to his having 
mentally defective relatives — falls in love with a member 
of his stall who is grade A ! It is a thoroughly diverting 
piece of work which may be commended to the notice of 
all readers who like to have their risible muscles relaxed. 

THE IMP. By Wilson MacNuir. 6 a. net. (Hotltlcr \' 
Stoughluii.) 

“ The Imp " is a war story that among the medley of 
war stories, grave and gay, stands out with distinclion, 
giave and gay by turns. The little mischievous imp of 
laughter that dwells in the soul of Ksm6 Hillier prompts 
her to do all manner of extraordinary and provoking things, 
and even carries her to the length of an imprompi n marriage. 
It is upon this impromptu marriage, and the result of il. 
that the plot of the book hangs, a plot brimful of sparkling 
dialogue, unexpected incidents and fresh ideas, in which 
crosscd-loves and cross-purposes play a very definite pait. 
jrhosc who have read Mr. Wilson MacNair’s previous novels, 
“ (Bass Houses " and “ Blood and Iron,” are familiar with 
the author's deft handling of unique situations, his shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and his lively gifts of wit 
and humour. His latest book contains some of his cleverest 
characterisation, h.os an excellent story to tell and tells it 
in his happiest vein. 


Zbe Kooftman'e ^able. 


CARVEN FROM THE LAUREL TREE. JJy 'J'lii'ddorc 
Maynard. 3s. Od. not. (Blackwell.) 

This little sheaf of thirteen essays will bring pleasure 
to every reader who has a relish for well-wrought prose. 
Mr. Maynard, we observe, has published three books ot 
veise, and herein lies, perhaps, the secret of his prose- 
rhythms. For in one of Ins essays he contends with reason 
and eloquence that “ the finer and mos« delicate graces of 
the prose writers are almost invariably derived from song. 
Beauty with its cadence and rhythm, its felicities of tlionght 
and phrase, walks majestically apparelled through their 
pages. Her musical footfalls arc only the echoes of poetry, 
who never ceases to bless any who luivc ever been her 
votaries.” Tliat is finely said, but it is not always evident 
that Mr. Maynard sufficiently distinguishes ” prosc-poctry,” 
with its allurement of preciosity, from that wliich Bryden 
calls ” the other harmony of pro.se.” The essayist deals 
with many interesting subjects besides ” Poet's Prose”; 
” Mysticism,” ” Sanctity and the Sanitary Inspector," 
“Drinking Songs,'' ” Miracle Plays,” “Michael Field," 
“ Mrs. Meynell,”.etc. In his essay on “ The Mystical Note 
in Poetry '* Mr. Maynard offers a reason for his ('atholic 
bias, but in not a few of the other essays the bias obtrudes 
itself less reasonably. Behind the cadenced prose lurks 
the fervour of the propagandist, gently but firmly deter- 
mined that the Protestant dogs shall not have the best of 
it. The self-consciousness of his style includes an affec- 
tation of sweet reasonableness which is sometimes at 
variance with the dogmatic character of his assertions. 


When he sets Swinburne before Tennyson he does indeed 
remember to add a propitiatory ” I venture to think " ; 
but he has no hesitation at all in naming for us the prose 
writer of the twentieth century who is ” the one most 
certain of immortality.” 

BRIEF POEMS. By E. H. Visiak. 2$. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Since Mr. Visiak published his first small volume of jj 
” Buccaneer Ballads '' a few years since he has been winning ^ 
an individual place in contemporary poetry. At first his 
Muse was an attractive sprite nourished on old rum, blood- 
shed, and the salt airs of the Pacific ; and she gave us some 
very charming and stimulating lyrics — charming in the 
almost humorous remoteness of their subject-matter and 
stimulating in their fine convincii^ use of language. But 
even in that joyous little volinnc indications were not 
wanting of the real Mr. Visiak, the poet of spiritual insight 
and understanding, the absorbed metaphysician. More and 
more his objective seafaring moods dwindled before his 
passion for subjective analysis, until, in ” The Battle 
Fiends ” (loiO) his work a.ssiimed a definite and unmis- 
takable quality — f)f piercingly personal vision of the inner 
life of man. In ” Brief Poems,” Mr. Visiak has not main- 
tained the achievement of “ The Battle Fiends ” ; perhaps 
this is largely because lie has been over concerned with 
concentrated expression. We do not mean that he faiN. 
He does not ; in their very brevity is contained the authentic 
stuff of poetry. Vet one regrets that he has not matured 
these .seeds into the lovely flowers they give promise of. 
'I'he beauty of thought and music in these poems will 
make lovers of good poetry wish that Mr. Visiak would 
shake himself fiee from the cramping and diminishing 
influence of the too-close concentration which is frequently 
visible in this book, and give bis natural lyricism free 
scope in a fuller and more representative nuisii . 

THE FLEET FROM WITHIN* By Sydiuy -\. Museley. 

7s. (d. net. (Sampson Low » 

So many writers wjio take the Fleet for their theme 
seem to find a malicious pleasure in indulging in allusions 
which clamour for an explanation and in employing jfiigon 
out-Kipling Kijiling in the demand which it makes for 
translation that it is a real comfort to come upon a volume 
dealing with the Navy which, like Mr Sydney A. Moseley’s 
book, makes a genuine attempt to describe the life of the 
Senior Service for the benefit ol the average uniuij^led 
taxpayer. Why the* majority of naval authors shbml be 
so over* burdened by their knowledge as to be unable to 
speak in a language •* umlcrstanded by the [land] people " 
is a problem which we do not pretend to be able to s^ve ; 
but wc are glad to say thatthe ” Imjire.ssions of an 1 <.N.V..K. 
(Officer ” contained in the work before us are agreeably free^ 
from ritualism and abracadabra and succeed in telling us, 
in very modest and agreeable fashion, something of the 
work done by the manners of England from 1014 to 1918. 
Mr. Moseley makes no attempt to fog us with a parade of 
his newly-acquired knowledge, but is careful to enlighten 
us step by step curvente calamo : and the result is a very 
pleasant entente between author and reader, the latter 
rejoicing in the novel experience of perusing a book about 
the Fleet which sincerely means to bo and is informative. 

TIME FLIES, AND OTHER PLAYS. By Lionel Dickinson. 

3s. 6d. (Humphreys,) 

Amateur actors in search of amusing little one-act plays 
should be interested in the slender, bliic-covercd book by 
Lionel Dickinson, called " Time Flies,” The book contains 
four plays, a fantasy and a pageant— all suitable for 
amateur staging and acting. Perhaps the humour might 
have l)een a little more subtle in parts — ^but nevertheless 
the plays are full of possibilities which (hose who are 
accustomed to play-reading will quickly grasp. - 
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NOTICES. 

All communtcaliom, intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman. St. Paul’.s Housr, Warwick 
S yuARii, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration, 

flewe notes. 

THE BOOKMAN 

SPECIAL TWENTY-FOUR GUINEAS 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Bookman monthly Prize Competitions have 
been so increasingly successful that we have decided 
to offer twelve special prizes for competition as 
follows — 

(1) We offer a First prize of £3 3s., a Second of 
£2. 2 S., and .1 Third of £1. is. for the thice best original 
lyrics in not more than forty lines each. . 

(2) We offer a First prize of £3. 3s., a Second of 
£2, 2 S. and a Third of £1. ts. forihe best essay in not 
more than seven hundred words on “ My Favourite 
Author." 

(3) We offer a First prize of £3- 3S-, a Second of 
£2. 2s. and a Third of £1. i.*>. for the best drawing 
(serious or humorous, tn line or wash) illustrating thi 
title of any booh published this year . 

(4) We offer a First prize of £3,. 3^-> ** Second of 
£2. 25. and a Third of £1. is. for the best three 
humorous poems in not more than forty lines each. 


Competitors should write on one side of the paper 
only, .Iny competitor who wishes to do .so may send 
in for two or more of these Competitions. 

.ill replies, marked " Special Conipctilion ” on 
the envelope or icrappcr, should be addressed to 

The Editor, 

The Bookman, 

St. Paul’s House, 

Warwick Square, 

London E.C..\, 

and must reach the Bookman office by the first post on 
September 4M nc^t. 

Results will be announced in The Bookman for 
October, when a selection of the poems, essays and 
drawings will be published, in addition lo those to 
which prizes arc awarded. 

Tn " llie Peak of llie l.oad,” wliieli Messrs, ('on- 
slahle aniioimcc. Miss Mililred .Aldrich continues, 
froii> the entrance of America into the war, the 
iianative of h(‘r experiences on the edge of the war 
/.one which she began in “ .A Hilltop on the Marne.” 

By airangeinent with Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Mr. Lee Warner, as publisher to the 
Medici Society, will this autumn issue a Riccardi 
Press l£dili«m o,f the Collected Poems of Rupert 
Brooke. At the same time ho will publish two 
new volumes, ” Tlie Livery of Eve ” and ” The 
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Substance of a Dream ” (of which Messrs. Methuen 
are now a‘t press with the ordinary issues) in the 
Riccardi Press Edition of the Works of F. W. Bain. 

Miss Dorothy Richardson’s brilliant continuation 
of the story of Miriam Henderson, “ The Tunnel ” 
(Duckworth) , foil o w i ri g 
" Pointed Roofs,” " Honey- ^ ' 
comb” and “Backwater,” 
was the fourth in a scries 
whose fifth volume, " In- 
tetim," she hopes to have 
ready for publication in the 
autumn. Each volume is a 
single chapter of the work 
as a whole, and its title was 
to have been “ Pilgrimage,” 
but it was found that this 
title had already been 
taken, and the author docs 
not now regret this, " since 
pilgrimage suggests a jour- 
ney from a l)eginiiing to an 
end, from darkness to light, 
and so forth ” ; whereas 
that which she liojX'S will 
stand clear when the series 
is complete should have 
informed everj- volume, and 
she believes it will provi* 
to have done so. There is 
nothing arbitrarj' or con- 
.sciously " new ” in Miss Richardson’s technique. 
It was an immense surprise to her, “ something of a 
delightful adventure,” as the story unfolded itself, 
and she sees it now "as the inevitable ‘literaiy’ 
result of a point of view.” I'roin 1909 onwards 
Miss liicliardson contributed a number of middle 
articles to the Saturday Review. Her first hook, an 
essay on “ The Quakers : Past and l^rescnt,” was 
published by Constable in igi \, when " Pointed 
Roofs ” was already written, hut had not found 
a publislu r. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are issuing tins monih 
*' Things Big and Little,” a new collection of essays 
and sketches bv Gilbert Thomas. 

Major Putnam, head of the famous American 
publishing lumse. of G, P, Putuam’s - Soais, is in 
|.ondon ou his yearly visit and -poking none the 
worse for. the i^retiuous work hedi4 <>n the platform 
and in the Press, before and after America came 
into the war, to bring about a closer union between 



our country and his own. He assured an inter- 
viewer the other day that the market for British 
books in America is greater than ever. "But 
they must be good books. There is no geographical 
boundary now between your literature and ours, 
American readers do not care whether a book is 

English or American, so 
I long as it is a good book, 
j Probably no EngUsh- 

' writing atithor has a larger 

influence in the States than 
H. ( 1 . Wells. Conrad, Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy, Zangwill, 
Kipling, Chesterton — all 
your first rank authors have 
a bigger public with us than 
at home because we have a 
much larger population for 
them, but there is a falling 
f»fl in the sales of your 
second and third rate 
authors — we now- produce 
nearly enough of that kind 
ourselves to satisfy the 
demand.” 


sis 

Mr. Israel Zaiiigwill, 

whose iifnv Hovel, “Jiiiny the Carrier" (Hcmi-mann), Is- 
levlew'eil 111 tills Kuiiibor. 


Mr. Stanley Paul is 
publishing immediately 
" Handley’s Corner,” a new 
novel by Kale Horn. 

A collection of Victor 
The Cruise of the Scandal," 


Bridges’ short stories, 
will he published shortly by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


A book of more than common interest is the 
collection of Jo3x;e Kilmer’s poems which Messrs. 
Dodder & Stoughton have in the press. Joyce 
Kilmer, a brilliant American journalist, joined the 
American Army immediately America entered the 
war, and was killed on active service in France. 
.Shortly before his own death in a French hospital, 
Cecil Chi;stcrlon, wh«> in happier years had " dis- 
covered ” Kilmer, as a poet, wrote t "So Joyce 
Kilmer is dead — on French soil, a foldier in the 
new Grand Army which America has sent to help 
in the Liberation of the World. . . . Kilmer, like 
Poe, was a journalist as well as a poet, and in point 
of fact he seemed prouder of, his journalism than 
of his i)octry. .At any rate, he talked about it much 
more. That, however, \va 9 , I think, because he 
preferred to talk of t]s|ing.s. outride. hlm^ieU. /He was 
the kind of man who^ wc)ul<i>have;. 4 es|^i 9 ed'the sort 
of self-analysis in whi^ som<e p^eets havp' dlelighted. 
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. . . His mysticism never plunged inlo morbidity, 
as Poe's did, but set itself to scale I lie skies. In 
his poetry this simplicity sliows itself in a certain 
directness in lus treatment (if tniinan things, llis 
love songs are exqnisiti\ l)iit lliey strike, as such 
songs should, the single note of romantic love without 
sophistications. It is so also with liis religioi^^ 
poetry. There is a fighting note militant almost 
to harshness —in mucli of Ins best work v\liicli make^ 
his death as a figliter seem, gricA'ons as is onr loss, 
a fitting one. Perhaps no poi't has ever liad a 
greater command of the language of eoiiiplele 
contempt than had Joyce Kilmer. Wi lie could 
sing very beautifully of the good sinij)liciti( s of 
life. . . . To me lie has hdt tlu* mc'iiiorv of a brief 
friendship of wliieh I shall be proud until f join 
him. To the world he has left much admirabli* 
art and a promise which can now nev(‘r lu* fulfilled." 

"Dressing downs and (ilue." a bocjk of noimensc' 
verses written by (.'aptain P. (I(‘d. Sieveking, K.A.l'., 
wliile he wa^ a prisonei in (ierniany, will In* jinb- 
lished sliortlv by Messrs. Cecil Palmer & Hayward. 
The book is illnstrat(*d l>\' John Nash, and contains 
an intioducti(m to the Nerses by d. K. ('hest(*rton, 
and an introdneti('U to Hr* drawings b\' Max lJ(*er- 
bolim. 

Tlie same tiim is about to publish " I la* M(‘aning 
of the World Revolution, " by Hamilton ]\\fe ; and 
Sir Leo Money's " Cifty Points About Capital." 

" The Pagan " (Metluu'n) . which wa^ leviewed in 
last month’s Hookm.N’v is ( ha lies Inge’s fourth 


Ml. Inge was c'diicated at West- 
minster, wii(‘r(' he got llis “pinks’' 
for football, and was cajitain I'f tlie 
House in tliat game, ami captain 
oi “lacineC." as it is playc'd at 
Westniiiiblc*!'. Among liis jiosses- 
sions arc the M.inmiy Pence given 
for climbing the “big ])ol(‘“ at 
gym, the kOolball Association (lold 
Mi'dal, as a ineml er of lli(‘ Old 
Westminster team that won tlie 
London Cnp, and one small son. 
He is married to a great-grand- 
daughter of Odlingw'oocl’s flag 
lieutenant at Trafalgar, ('aptain 
Ckiviil, who is also liis own gieat- 
grandfalher. During six montlis 
at Hanover, lie picked up =onie 
(iermaii with a view to going inlo 



and the cat that Is one? gl Ihi; characters In lus new novel, “Blliia Alley** (Wisher Umvln). 


novel, and W’as 
written at nig lit 
during the last Nrar 
of lii< service in the 
late war. His other 
b(Joks are “ The Un- 
known (jnuntit x a 
no\el of eugenics: 

" S(piare Pegs/’ and 
" file Kleriial Whis- 
pei," iiiiblished in 
1^15. blit written 
befoie wai was Mr. Charles Inge. 

de(*laivd. Th(‘V all wliosennvi l, “ rherdgan"(McthuenXwaa 

II vli'wi (I 111 our last Number. 

(leal with various 

phases of London li^e. He startt'd his literary career 
by coiitribiitiiig verse to Vanity 7'7nVand, when Mr. 
Ideteher I’Jobinsoii was editing that paper, a series 
of " Mr. W'ordly Wiseman's f.etters to His Son/' 
He Kuirned something of his L(*ndon, '*'' says, " by 
a sncecssion of w'anderings atui nights out lu 
dour or Solio in the days W'lum the doiirmets was 
in tw*o looms and Madanii* Rocla? took your money 
at the <losk in Old (aimpton Street." llis impres- 
sions of t!n)se adventiiies were traiislalod into a 
series of London sketches whiih appeared in the 
Nation. In addition, Mr. Inge has eontributed 
variously to llie dailies and wx'i‘kli(‘s and many 
short stori(*s to tlu* niagaziiu‘s, rec(‘i\’ing, the while, 
his sliarc' of (slitorial coinplini(‘n1s, witli (‘r w'ithoiit 
n*grels. On (*ne occasion lu* discovered that Con- 
ti ibntors do not rank high .is ci editors oi a bank- 
ni])t papei, but remains giatefiil for much remem- 
bered ('uconiagemeiit . 
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the Army, but eventually became a planter of tea 
and cocoannts in Ceylon. He served in the South 
African War (for which he has the Queen’s Medal 
and three clasps) and was mentioned in the Gazette 
during the war that is now, more or less, ended. As 
a novelist, his method is to find the characters and 
let them work out their own story. He doubts the 
efficacy of detailed description in a novel, seeing 
that no two people visualise alike, and confesses, 
rather cryptically, that lie was once asked to change 
that part of his name w’hich he uses on his title-pages. 

Mrs. Mary Gaunt writes witli reference (o Mrs. 
Archibald Little's recent review of lier latest book. 
" k Broken Journey " (Werner Laurie), that her 
description of it in the title as a ioiirriey along 
the upper reaches of the Amur is correct, as the 
fact that she had reached Saglialien from the north 
presupposes that she had passed along the lower 
reaches. " Mrs. Little,” she writes, ” cf'iisiders that 
iiiv navels in China might be compared to those 
of a forcignt r ‘ who insisted on travelling through 
our Black Country liy by-w'ays mounted on a 
sorry donkey,' but I set out to go to Lati Chou Fu, 
and there are only two caravan routes. I went by 
no by-ways but by the main mu them caravan 
route because the southern route by Hsi An bu 
was in the hands of a robber chief, V\'liitc Wolf. 
I also travelled in the very best style the country 



Mr. Sydnex Has^ngB W«bb. 


whose RUOCfMful humorous novel, Ah, Mr. Gny, Mr. Quy " fiUustnitod 
by G. L. Stampn), is published by Messrs. Slmpkln, MarshelL 


pfforded, a mule 
litter. It w'as 
about equal to 
going through the 
Black (a)untry in 
a first class 
carriage on the 
1. o n d on an d 
North - Western. 

I was ' lifted ’ out 
of the litter, I 
admit, but I 
really don’t know 
how I could have 
got out else w'hcn 
the litter was on 
the backs of the 
mules. I fear me 
Mrs. Little doesn't know nmeli aboiil travelling 
in the interior of China beyond the comforts and 
luxuries of the Hiiglishnian in the East. Of course, 
the Yellow River may be seen from the windows of 
a train, but had I beiai content to look at it from 
that vantage point I should have known nothing 
about the peasant of Shansi. Finally, as for her 
suggestion that 1 should have distributed literature- 
against foot-binding on my travels ; to begin with, 
not two per cent, of the Chinese are educated, as 
we reg:ml education. The old-style Chinaman was 
(juite a courteous individual educated in his own 
way, but not considering his women of any but very 
seronckiry importance in life, and for me, an alien, a 
woman, helpless and alone, to go through a land 
distributing literature against a custom so deeply- 
rooted as foot-binding, would have been asking for 
trouble. My only safeguard would have been that 
the majority of the people could not have read it.” 
Mrs. Little replies that in what she said of the 
distribution of literature against foot-binding she 
w'a.s suggesting what was always her own practice 
out in China; that in her other comments she 
wrote from recollections of her own long residence 
and travel in China, intending them to be taken 
as a comparison of differing experiences ; and that 
if she failed to convey that ” A Broken Journey ” 
was a book that would give much pleasure to 
many readers she must have expressed herself 
inadequately. 


Miss Marie Corelli’s new book, ” My Little Bit ” 
(6s. net; Collins), includes the vigorous and out- 
spoken articles she contributed to the Press during 
the war, and two that were first published before 



Captain Horace Wyndbam, 

.iiithor of “ Fullnwine: the Drum," Ac., 
wlih the* H.E.h’, u>i<> icjio. i** now with 
the Army ol the Khiiie. 
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Mr. David Whitelaw* 


«hos- aditili.ilile- roiiiciricr nf French Kevolution, “ Tlir 
M.m on lli( J'liMT KimcJ " w.is published Iasi month by 
lloddei iV Stoui;hton. 

Ml. WliJti'l.Jvv ha*- |(isi loiuincd fmtn Aincncti, The photo 
^iiiph was i.iken on ho.inl the Koltcrdam^ on roiitr for 
Now York. 

the war, " Tlie (lieat Unro''t,” a drastic indictineiit 
i)f iiiodcrn social d('Veloj)iTicnts, and " Savaec 
Glory,” whicli shrewdly foresaw llie calasiropjie 
tliat came upon us in Au^’usl, You may 

or may not a^rce with Miss Condli’s views on the 
emancipation of women, the failure of the Churches, 
and the divers political and Rtneial (jiiestions that 
have exercised the pnhli(' mind in these latti i years, 
but they help to make ” My Little ]>it ” a li\f and 
an interesting book. Amonp the best of the essays, 
the most spirited and the most sympathetic are 
tho.se uhich deal with the heroic doinp,s an<l sufter- 
ings of our fighting-men. 

" Air Pie,” the. Royal Air Force Annual, edited 
b}^ W. Kean Seymour and Cecil Palmer of the 
R.A.F. (5s. net ; Palmer ik Hayward) is a hand- 
some miscellany containing mimcrdus pictures, 
serious and humorous, in colour and black-and- 
white, by many of the most distinguished living 
artists, including Sir John 1 avery. Sir William 
Orpen, Muirhead Bone, Raven Hill, Heath Robinson. 
H. M. Bateman, C. R. W. Nevinson, Will Dyson, 
“Poy,” Bert Thomas, Harry Rountree, Frank 
Brangwj'n, Augustus John, John Hassall ; and 
stories, poems and essays by Thomas Hardy, 
H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton. W. B. Maxwell, 
Israel Zangwill, Coulson Kernahan, Pett Ridge, 


Robert Hichens, John Galsworthy, W. H. Davies, 
De Vcrc Stacpoole, and other well-known authors. 
Full of good things and admirably produced, " Air 
Pic ” is, in beauty and interest, second to none of 
tbe popular annuals of its kind. 


No poem of tlie war made a wider, Jiiore poignantly 
inspiring api)eal than “In Flanders Fields,” that 
gives its title to the eolleetioii of Lieu ten ant -Colonel 
John MeCrae’s ])oems wJiich Messrs. Hodder Ik 
Stoughton liavi: pnihlished (6^. net). There are 
verses in the hook almost as lino in thought and 
feeling as his om; famous lyric. Sir .\ndrew Macphail 
contributes a bingrapiiy and ehanicter sketch of 
McCrae, and a critical study of his work. 

I'he Right Ifon. J. M. Rolurtson has written a ■ 
book on “The Problem of H.iiulef ” in which all 
th(' leading dieorit's of the character of llamlcl, 
down ti) l]ji‘ IcTtc.'^l (icniKin, an' ix'vii'wrd and ^ 
sliown to miss tlirir aim b\* ovcrlookincj the 
structural ('vuliition of Uw play. This is one in 
a scrip's of books lliat Mr. Koberison lias i)rojpctocl 
on “'riu* Canon of Sliakrs|)cari’/’ and will be 
published shoiilv l)y Mc‘s>r->. (ieoi^i;t‘ .\llon iS: Unwin. 



Lieutenant F. W. Palmer, V.C. 


Fruin the bu.'^i by L. S. MorrilieUl in this year's R.A. 

Mr. F. W, P.iliiicf, the brotbet nf Mr. Cecil P.altner, was connected 
with the tirins of Mes.srs. Siiiiiiklii, Mariihall, and Mr. Ersklne 
Macdonald , be inadt: a gallant record in the late war and Is the only 
publisher V.C 


THE READER. 


“SAPPER.” 

Hy David Hodge, 


T he public are not easily attracted to ordinary 
war fiction to-day. Magazine tiditfirs found 
many months ago that the demand of their readers for 
stories of the war had fallen to a low point, and con- 
tributors were ad\ ised to sti'er clear of tabs that had 
the war as a setting. Tlie public, had become satiated 
with the war as a basis for niading matter of the imagin- 
ative order ; weary of incomprehensible descriptions 
of gallant tights in the air ; tired of the technicalities 
that shrouded tlie interest of what soldier-authors had 
to say ; biued by the slang of the trenches and the 
ofTicers’ mess ; and annoyed by the assumption of too 
many of the writers that a story, no matter how in- 
competently done, had claim to notice .and serious 
consideration merely because it was the work of one; 
who liad been “ over there ” and studied hell at first 
■ liand. The magazine editors .and tin; book jmblishers 
knew tliat the day for such war fiction had ]).assed, .and 
.now the only war writers who receive .attention an' the 
few who by their craftsmanship and wide, human appeal 
have a likelihood of more than ephemeral fame. Among 
them is ('yril McNeile, the soldier who writes under 
the pen-name of " Sapper.” 

Throughout the war his ('ngaging perMinalilv as dis 
played in his newsp.apor articles and books of sliort 
stories has attracted and allured the n-ading public, 
who have come to look on him as .an intiin.atc .and friend. 
It was recognised early that in him we liad .i man with 
a point of view and with a pen that could strongly and 
brightly present his pictures and convey his imjnessions 
of the grim drama in the battle-fields of Friince and 
Flanders. Military terminology was employed sparsely ; 
a dramatic sense pervaded all that he wrote ; and the 
human note was never absent. He made clear that while 
the men at the Front had undergone a change they 
ranained in the great essentials the; men they were 
when they enlisted. Not for “Sapper” the view that 
Britons are of two widely differing ejasses : the men 
who fought, and the men who did not fight. Too often 
it was the view of tin* war correspondents, who .would 
represent to us that the soldiers had next to nothing in 
common with the men at homo- -their brothers and their 
fathers, it might be — and that the fighters wi;rc a wholly 
new breed. The correspondents could have, glorified 
the heroes without staking to establish any disparaging 
contrast, but they did not elect to do so, and when they 
came to write of industrial trouble at home the agitators 
were referred to in terms more fitting for ('herokees or 
Hottentots tliau the blood relations of the noble fighters 
from the midst of whom the dispatches were penned 
from day to day. No such hard and fast line was 
drawn by " Sapper"'; he knew, and ho made it Clear 
to' those at hortiC that he knew and understood ; he 
was saved by the human touch. He recognised the 
fplly of any arbitrary line of sharp, difbrcirtiation ; 
realising that the man clerking at hoihe to-day might 


be the man behind a gun the week after next. Now 
and agi]|pi “Sapper’s” characters say savage things 
about the men who " kept the home fires burning,” 
" found themselves essential ” in engineering shops that 
paid high wages, or took cover amid the roll-top desks 
and padded t'asy chairs of ^\'hitehall ; but the char- 
acters are merely e.xpressing opinions flung about from 
start to finish of the war ; and what they say may be 
far divorced from the views held by “ Sapper” himself. 
These views are not copiously set forth, but when 
“S.appcr” does talk in the first person he leaves no 
doubt as to his standpoint, outlook and attitude. His 
sympathies are cosmo])olit.an ; narrowness is absent, 
and comprehensive charity is his key-note. “ Sym- 
pathy and sacrifice — is that your summing up of Chris- 
tianity ? ” asks a Captain. A Major, whose life has 
taken him all over the world, replies : “Isn’t it? But 
whether it is or it isn’t, it’s the only thing that will 
keep any show going. Damn it, man, it’s not religion 
— it’s common horse sense.” And in that reply, I 
imagine, vve liave a gospel of which “ Sapper” does not 
disappro\e. 

His first books were short stories, and included “ No 
Mini’s Land,” “ Men, Women and Ciins,” “ The Human 
Toiieh,” “ TIk' Li('ul<*n.ant and Others,” “.Sergeant 
.Mich.'iel Cassidy" idl ol which go into edition after 
edition, .and are as jiojnilar in America and in the Colonics 
.as in the home country ; !ire read not only by the men 
to whom such names .as Ypres, VTmy Ridge, Paschen- 
daele, I’operinghe, Kimmel Hill, convey undying memor- 
ies, but by men and women to whom they are names and 
nothing more —not real places where one’s friends passed 
the Great Divide, mere dots on a map. These short 
stories gave us two of " Sappiir's” most ^^vid figures — 
Sergeant Cassidy, an Irishman who would have been a 
credit to Lcvi'r, and Shorty Bill, a desperate character, 
with whom killing was a scienci;. As far as was humanly 
possible he had eliminated chance, and he specialised 
in making Iht' light man to man. As a sniper he had 
been known to lie for hours - right through the heat of 
the dayr-tlisguised in dirt and bits of bride, waiting for 
his target, immovable, seemingly a bit- of the landscape. 
As a prowler in No Man’s Land he h^d strange ^ven- 
tures, and such things as he did there are npt written 
in any official gazette—at lea.st, not all of tben^. ^The 
Shorty Bills who survived are back amorig us niiw— 
back as bus conductors, railway porters, {Xiliccmen, 
mechanics, hall porters, liftmen, clerks, grocers, butchers, 
insurance agents, new:svcndors, and other seemingly 
prosaic and humdrum people— and save to old platoon 
companions, men who shared with them the Great 
Adveritute, they are as quiet as the grave concerning 
the fires tlirough which they have come. By some 
unwritten law their experiences are kept sacred from 
the civilian-r-piutly because the civilian would not 
undersUnd, but almost wholly because he has no real 
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ng[ht to hcd*r th6in. , , , Some of the stories are iii 
the nature of sketches, while oth(*rs arc stories with 
highly ingenious and stirring plots. “ S:Lj)j)(‘r ** draws 
with few lines. His effects nvc got by direct methods. 
He jettisons the superfluous with as mucli c:\iv as Phil 
May or Kudyard Kipling, and liis s('nteiir(‘s give oih* 
the impression of all nrst-class work that thiy could 
not have been done in any otIuT way. I'Ih^ style is 
individual and easy, and the models on whicli it is 
based are many and all good. 

Passages such as tlic following 
abound : 

*' ‘ It’s all a question ot habit,’ said 
the infantryman. 

And so is most of the war — a 
question of habit. Where Death is 
such a common visitor, it stands to 
reason he loses much of liis liorror 
II it were not so men would go mad. 

But mercifully for them, a callous- 
ness numbs their stmsibilitics, and 
the dead are just part of the scenery 
It will not hist. 

*' Jn time the crust will break 
away, and a man’s outlook on life will 
become as it once wiis. . . . 'I he 
horror . . . will be glossofl ov(T by 
the kindly hand of time. Only a 
cerl ain c o n t e ni p t of deat h will 
remain. . . . ' 

“Sapper” now juvsents a full 
length novel, ” Mufti.”* It is a 
distinct success. The story is 
simple as to plot : hut it is primarily 
a novel not of jdot but of psychology. 

The central cliaracter is one Derek \'an(‘. an iulantry 
captain. He is not of a type that wtudd commend 
itself wholly to the left wing of tln‘ ( oal ('oinmi‘^sion, 
for instance ; 

Possc.ssiiig, as he did, sufiicient money io prevent the 
necessity of working, he had not taken very seriously the 
something he was supposed to he doing in the ( ity. . . . 
He belonged, in fact, to the Breed ; the Ihei'd that has 
always existed in England, and will always (’xist till tlie 
world’s end. Vou may meet its members in J.ondon and 
in Fiji ; in the lands that lie beyond the mountains and 
at Henley ; in the swamps where tlie stiignant \ ege1rtlion 
rots and stinks ; in tlie great de.serls where the night air 
strikes cold. They are always tlic same, and they an' 
branded wdili the .stamp of tiu, lireed. 'J'lu'y shake your 
hand as a man sliakes it ; they meet your eye as a man 
meets it. Just now a generation of them lie aroumi 
Ypres and La Bass^e, Ncuve riiapelle and Haj)aume. 
The graves are overgrown and the crosses arc marked with 
indelible pencil. Dead — yes; but not the Breed, 'i’he 
Breed never dies ” 

. 

■ Vane is wounded in tlie arm and sent to hos]>ita! at 
Paris Plage at the time of the (lerman offcMisive in the 


spring of last year. There he meets Margaret Trent, 
V.A.I)., formerly a Society butterfly, in whose company 
he had, before the Wvir, been constantly till the day 
when, by a chance remark overheard at a diniKT party, 
she discovered that a certain flat and its occupant w<Te 
clos(‘ly connected witli his bank account. At Pt'iris 
J’lag(^ he is in lu‘r ward, and not imsiirprisingly 
the closer acquaintanceship is n‘iu*wed. It ripens. 
Hc‘ st'cks her in marriage : 

" ' You havt? asked me to marry 
you ’ (says Margaret), ‘ to take the 
Irtggest stejj which any woman can 
take. I tell you quite frankly that 
1 want to say ” Yes." I think all 
along that I loved you, though I 
flirted witli other men. ... 1 was 
a fool five yeans ago. . . .* 

He looked at her quickly. ‘ Tell 
me : 1 want to know.' 

" * 1 found out about that girl you 
were keeping. ... It seemed a 
deliberate slight to me. It seemed 
so sordid. You see 1 didn’t under- 
stand -then. . . . I’ve grown, you 
SCO . . . got a little nearer the true 
value of things. . . . One doesn’t 
take men out of books now. All 
this has taught one to understand a 
man's temptations- -to forgive him 
when he fails.’ " 

Thi‘y agn‘e to marry, but only 
after a time to be spent in discover- 
ing their life work. Wo h^ave 
(Cyril McNoiU). Margan‘t at Iht lios[)ital at l\aris 
Plage, and though w(^ Iiear of her wc 
never see her again. Nor do(‘s VaiK*, as far as the book 
goes. lf(‘ comes to JCnglaiuI, to a ronvahsc.ent homo, a 
cas11(‘ in the eoiiiitry, and there he m(‘ets one Joan 
Deverciix, anofluT of the Brood. Margaret is forgotten. 
\'anc ( ajilnn s th(‘ lu art of Joan, but to clear her father's 
huiune.s she mnrries a multimillionaire. She bad 
])romised to many \’anc, if she and he after a fortnight's 
consideration thoiiglit this c(mrse th(^ true one. Vane 
is torpedoed in tlie Irish Sea and saved. W'hile ho lies 
uiK'onscioiis till* fortniglil elapses and the girl marries 
the Ilian of nioniy. Slie aliniptly conveys Ihc! news to 
\"ane, and with ('(jiial abruptness th(‘ book ends— not a 
word of Margaret, not a word as to what becomes of 
Vane. 

Jt is a noti'wortliy novel, with much powerful descrip- 
tive writing and large gallery of lifiJiki! portraits. The 
account of the bombing of an English hospital by Gennan 
airmtm takiis a high placid among the war's most realistic 
pen-picturcs. It is an actual occurrence that “ Sapper” 
describes. W'e have* had it described many times, but 
its awfnlness and undying liorror have beim presented 
nev(!r before witli sucli imconijiroinising and staggering 
realism. 



* "Mufti.” By "Sapper.” Os. (lloddt'r StiniKlilon.) 
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‘‘A STRANGE OLD BROWN MS/’ 

THE STORY OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN FRANKLIN RELIC, WITH SOME 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CARLYLE LETTERS. 

By Davidson Cook, F.S.A.Scot. 


N one of the standard works on the Carlyles have 
any mention of their friend Henry Thomas Wake, 
who died on the first day of January, 1914. In his later 
years that delightful old Quaker was well known as the 
Antiquarian Bookseller of Frit chicly (Derbyshire). W'hcn 
a young man of twenty-three he bccaiiK* acquainted with 
Thomas Carlyle through his avowed admiration for 
what the Sago had said of Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers, in “ Sartor Kesartus.'* 

H. T. Wake, was descemded from th(^ fourth Baronet 
of that ilk, and could thus, according to the History 
of the Family written by Archbishop ake, trace back 
to the renowned Saxon hero, Ilcroward lo Wake. In 
1853 Mr. Wake had th(^ honour, as a little tribute of 
friendship, of designing Carlyle’s BcK»kplate, and the 
letters written by “ grumpy aiild Tam” in that con- 
nection form a very tine sc'ries which is now in th(‘. coF 
lection of the writer, along with the original sketch of 
the Bookplate and the only Large Paper Proof extant. 
“ Vtiliiy and dearness'* were required as the ground- 
work of the whole ; it was to be ” as big as ru'cessary 
and no bigger ” ; a certain sketch ” would do cxcelhmtly 
w(!ll, if there be not better.” These: and othcT charac- 
teristic Carlylean observations were tersely justified 
W’ith the dictum that ” the honestly useful is never ugly 
and that tin' ‘ beautifiil’ which cannot be used is very 
apt to be so in my cyc‘s.’' 

One of the Bookplate letters dated 24tli Noviiiiber, 
1853, suddenly switches on to another subject thus : 

“ Youi Felon Tithes-Book is a really curious docnmenl. 


for which surely 1 atn much obliged. I think it ought 
ultimately to go to America : and be reposited in some 
Congress l.ibrary, University Library, or other safe and 
perennial place, for the great Franklin’s sake. Did you 
discover there that Thos. Franklin was the blacksmith 
of Felon ? I find the parson paying him ' for his work,' 
but never what the work was. Another question is, how 
have you made out the Parson’s name — the three Parsons’ 
names, Archdeacon P. and his two sons ^ If you could 
answer me those two questions within the week, 1 should 
be obliged — and leave you and Mrs. C. to settle the other 
matter against onr return from the roiintry.” 

The book r(d(‘iTcd to was the Manuscript record of 
the small tithes of the parish of Fctoii, Nortbamptori- 
sliire, where tbt‘ family of Benjamin I'rauklin had been 
established for sevcMal generations ])revions to the 
emigration of his father to Boston in 1682. Wakt*, always 
a bookman, found this intensting relic in a Soho book- 
shop, and pres(‘nt(‘d it to ( arlyle, who, appreciating its 
imj)ortanc(\ and rightly judging that it would be of 
i‘ven gn‘at(T interest iii America than in England, sent 
it to the Hon. Kdw^anl Everett of Boston, leaving its 
ultimate disposal to his disen'tion. The book was 
conveyed to Mr. 1'A’en‘tt by the bands of Sam Lawreiu'e 
tlu‘ artist, who carried with it a Utter from (hirlyle, 
dated 2nd Deainber, 1853. Mr. Evt'tidt decided to 
])resent tlu‘ pre.eions Manuseiipt vohinu', after having 
it clothed in a worthy (‘oat of U atluT, to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical SocUdy, and the following j)ortion 
of tiu' letter w’as copied, by Carlyle’s permission, into 
one of the blank U‘aves : 

Mt . 1. .vMcnie ca Tries lor im little packet lo your 

address : a strange, 
old brown MS., which 
never thought of 
travelling out of its 
native parish, but 
w Inch now, so curious 
are the vicissitudes 
and growl lis of things, 
finds its real home on 
your side o t t li e 
Atlantic, and in yonr 
Jiands first of all. 'riie 
poor MS. is an old 
Jit lies- Book of the 
parish of ICcton, 
ill Northamptonshire, 
from about 1640 to 
almost 1700, and con- 
tains, I perceive, 
various scattered 
faint indications of 
the civil war time, 
which are not without 
interest: but the 
thing which should 
raise it above all 
tithes-books yet heard 
of is, that it contains 
actual notices, in 
that fashion, of 
the ancestors of 
Benjamin Franklin— 



Facsimile of Letter from Carlyle 
to Henry Thomas WaKe, 
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blacksmiths in that parish ! 
Here they are — their forge 
hammers yet going— renting so 
many ' yard-lands * of North- 
amptonshire church-soil — kccii- 
ing so many sheep, etc., etc.' - 
little conscious that one of the 
demigods was about to proceed 
out of them. 1 flatter myself 
these old plaster-cast represen- 
tJitious of the very form and 
pressure of the jirinicval (or at 
least prinr-ewdA) Franklins will 
be interesting in America ; there 
is the very stamp (as it were) of 
the black knuckles, of their 
hobnailed shoes, strongly pre- 
served to us, ;// hardrned (lay, 
and now iiideslnictibie, if we 
take care of it ! 

“ In the interior of the pant'J 
arc the necessary further indii a- 
tions of its history. I am very 
hapi^y now to gi\c np this ]\1S. 
to your piety — such being the 
best dictate of iny own piety 
upon the subject. 'J'o your 
wise keeping and w'ise (lispo.saI 
1 now surrender it ; and it is 
you that have it on your 
conscience* liceafler not I.” 



Benjamin Franklin, 
cBt. 84. 


(say, on Sunday first about the 
noon lime) ; ask for Mrs. C. if 
1 am busy, anci she will read to 
yon the leltei itself so far as 
reflates to this business, and be 
very glad to see you over and 
above. 

‘‘ W'ith ni.in}’ kind regards, 

“ 1 am always 
*' Yours Sincerely, 

'* I'. Caulylt:.** 

(‘arlyle wiofo again to Mr. 
Itvcrelt on 22nd Ik'ceniber, 
1S34, giving jHTmission, as 
desired, to make use of his 
former (’omnmniration, and 
part of this si'cond letter was 
also inscribed in Ecton 
Tilhes-Eook. It ri'ads : 

" All is right with this mailer 
of the old 'J'ithes-Ilook ; and I 
am heartily pleased to think 
that it so })leases you, ai^ is to 
ha.v(! sucli honours as you indi- 
lale. A poor half-foolish and 
vet i)iirtly very serious and 
worth \' oKl objei'l has been 
res( ued Iroin its vague wander- 


Owing to aeeiclental rircumstances it was No\<'mber 
of I tS34 before the old bookriNu I'jeil Ml. J^vi'ietl. He lost 
no time in penning his appieciation I 0 ('arlyle, who, 
evid('ull\ on the vi.tv <lay lie leceiwd the h'lter of thanks 
Irom Ifoslon, wiole tins lettei to the original n*scuei 
ol the historic' old book : 

" T, ( Iieyne K'ow, ('Jielsea 

“ lo />cr., i^^3P 

" (>i AK SiK, \Vv liavt‘ not he.u'd of j 011 this long wlidt*. 
and I have aliuost ]f)st your addrc.ss. Ihii I am \jvidly 
reiiiiinled ol yon In-day, b]^ a letter from .Mr. hverelt t)J 
Hosloii III Aineiua, Avho has, at last alter sin li <lelay, got 
into his hands the old 1 ^'ranklm 'Jithe-UooK yon N\ere kind 


iiigs over cosmos and chaos, aiul at length helped into its 
right place in the iieatioii ; for whii'li small meny Jet ns 
l>e thankful, and wish only that, in bigger e.iscs (ol whii h 
in nature thcae are so many, and of such a tragical sort) 
tli(* same perteci service could always be dont* ! Alas! 
.Mas ! 

“'loday 1 am 111 consid(*rable liaslt* ; but w'ouM not 
lose a post 111 airswering yon about the h'tter yon sjieak c^t. 
I (juile forget what was in the h*tlcr in question ; but do 
not doubt it would be souk* liansiTi])! ot my llien feelings 
about the matter in hand- part of tlu* truth, therefore, 
and 1 liojjc not of the inilruth, in rcgaid to it- and J will 
very walliiigly lomniit it altogether io your friendly dis- 
i letioii, lo make whatever nsi* ol it you lind to be reasonable 
ami feasibh* and so will say , long life lo hranklm's memory I 


enough to gi\r me; and is delighted and oserjoyecl with :iiid add our lit tie shout to that of tlu' Hostoners in inangm- 
il. lie is to have ating their nionn- 


il h'Hnid ' as il it 
wi'i'e a very lhad,’ 
jireseiited to the 
New' ICiigland 1 lis- 
loncal Society ; 
p r o d u c (* d 
solemnly at the 
Inauguration of 
some monument 
they are building 
to F r a n k 1 i n in 
Boston, with etc., 
etc. Jn short 
never were a few 
shillings better 
laid out, than 
those by yon in 
the purchase ol 
that old Tithe- 
Book in the shot) 
in Soho -Square. 
It would give yon 
real pleasure to 
sec what pleasure 
it gives now when 
arrived at its right 
place. 

" If this finds 
you, call again 
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Facsimile page from the 
Ecton Tithee«BooK. 


nieiit for him. 

' Longlife to the 
memory of all 
brave men,'- to 
w hich prayer if wc 
(fluid add only, 

‘ sp(*edy death lo 
tlu* memory f)f all 
w ho were not so,’ 
il w’oiild he a 
c o m p r c h ensive 
petition, and of 
salutary tenden- 
( ies, in the epoch 
of Ihirmim and 
Hnd.son ! ’* 

It was not till 
the annual meet- 
ing on qth April, 
i^57» fhat this 
“ worthy old 
object,'’ “ bound 
ns if it were a 
very Iliad," was 
presented by 
its American 
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Facsimile Envelope addressed 
to Mr. Wake partly by Carlyle, 
partly by RusKin. 

Godfather to the ^Massadnisetts Historical Society. A 
full report of the proceedings was print('d in the 
Boston Daily Courier of loth April. 1857. 1 
the news-cutting.s before inc^ (sent by !Mr. E\erett) 
on which Carlyle has written Boston (X. End) 
rccd. April 25 —T. C.” He enclosed the cuttings in 
a little enveloiK*, on the inside flap of which he wrote*. 


“ With Mr. Carlyle’s Compts., Chelsea, 27th April, 
^^57” (1 fancy. he did not Mister himself much.) 

He them inscribed it, '' To Mr. Wake/' and being 
unable to recall the address, which he nearly foYf[ot 
on a previous occasion, sent it to a mutual friend, John 
Ruskin, to fill in, and forward. Hence the unique 
cnv< lo])e in the handwriting of Carlyle and his disci])le 
Ruskin-' a little parenthesis in the history of the old 
licton Tithes-Book which found its true home through 
('arlyle’s appreciation and liero-w'orship of America's 
demi'^oiU the great Franklin. 

Thi^ Ectou Tithes-Book is still a treasured possessii)u 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Th(^ extracts 
from the two letters sent by Carlyle to Everett art* 
transcrilKid in the latter’s hand, on two fly-lea\'es, bound 
in for the purpose, but the whereabouts of the originals 
ib unfortunately unknown to tlut Society. The Assistant 
Librarian, IVfr. Julius H. Tuttle, to wliosc kindness I am 
indebted for the Boston illustrations, also favoured me 
with a photo of one of thi; “ Franklin " pages of the old 
village manuscript, which is hi‘re reproduced in facsimile. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY. 1919. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearinc^ the name and address of the sender) should he 

foncarded not later than the 14/// of the month to 
" The Prize Page/' The Bookman, M(‘ssrs. Hodder X Stoughton Warwick Square, E.C.4. 

Colonial and tore'*^n readers please note that Competitions IJ , IV. and F. are the same eaeh month, and that 
for the next two months the first prir.e xeitl he for the best orii^inal lyric. 

Special Xotu i:. ('ompetitors must please keep copies of their viisis : the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — A Prize of Oxk (iui.nta is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.— A Prize of Half a Gtunl.n is offered fer the best 
quotiition from English \’ersc a])plical)le to an\ 
review or the name of any anlhor or book 
appearing in tliis number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be gixeii to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

'III.— A Prize of Thkfe Xew Books is olien d for tin* 
best cxpres.sioii in eiglit lines of oiiginal \yr>r 
of a dog’s o[)inion of jniizzling, or of those who 
muzzle him. 

(The Prize of Thiei*. Xew liooks will he offered 
next month for the lujst four Hues of original 
verse on the town, village or district in wliich 
the writer's holiday has b(*c'n, or will he, spent. 1 

IV.— A Prize of Hali a (iTinfa is otiVred for the best 
review, in not more, than one hundred word>, 
of any recently ])ublished book. Competitors 
should give tin* names of Authors and l^ub’ 
Ushers at head of revi(;\v. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be .sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender ot the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman ('ompetitums. The 
^Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 

I. — This Prize is divided, and Half a Guinea eacli 
awarded to Rachel Swete Macnamara, of 
Raffien, New Milton, Hants, and Charles J. 


Kirk, of 22 , Westbrook. Darlington, for tin 
following : 

THE OTHER SIDE O’ I HE MOON. 

J steerctl my little shallop's piuw 
(My kintcni was a .star !) 

'l o wheie the path of moonlight l.iy, 

'I'Jie imigic path of moonlight lay, 

Across tlie broad sea’s shimmering way 
'J'o mystic lands afar. 

It grounded on the silver sand 
'J'lie silver seas between ; 

And there I loiiinl no things that are. 

No happy simple things that are, 

I hit lovely things more wondrous far, 

The things that might liave been. 

1 wandered througli a twilit glade 
TJiat shot out starry gleams, 

And theie in crystal cradles lay, 

Jn silver-crystal cradles lay 
Sweet babes tlial never saw the day 
Cxccpt in old maids’ dreams. 

I saw within a moonlit wood 

Fair maids tlirec-score and ten. 

Such damsels ne’er on earth did dw'elD. 

'roo rare with human folk to dwell ! 

O fairer far than tongue can tell — 

The wives of single men I 

And near me shone a glittering pile — 

Bright words we might have said. 

And in the distance far away, 

T-ike ivory, so white it lay. 

A snowy hill rose far away. 

Of hope.s unborn yet dead. 
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I saw a cloud of win "(id dreams 
About the silver beach. 

But when 1 tried to catch a dream — 

(O fool, for who may catch a dre.ini ?) 
The iris wini<s shot one britdd p^lcani, 

And fluttered out of re.uli! 

So then I knew the l;ind f trod 
Ko mortal yet h;ul s<’en. 

It lies belund tlie cold eyed inoon, 

The secn^t huldeii side o' the iiioon, 

Where onl 3 ’ Finicy pipes his tune — 

'I'hc land of Mij^hl-have bei‘n ! 

Ka(.iii ]. Swi 111 Macvamaka 
'nih, II^ISM SOLDII'K. 

I dreamed they ( tossed my hands upon my breast 
And lit tall candles tit my head and teet, 

\Vhit(^ candles like Kreat lilies J had seen 
In it far land when hl(* and youth were sweet. 

<-)ne tw’ined amouj; my linj^ers. stifl and cold, 

A rosary of jet that winked and f^lowcd 
lake the jade netklace in the biirnin.!* snii 
'I'liai day 1 met her on the I hdhi road. 

« 

And in a corner one, wi.ipped in her shawl. 

Keened that her son mi^ht see anotluT day : 

But I was weary tor the men 1 kiuwv 
Aiitl I prayed Caul to lei me pass their w.iy 

A Ilf I then there t a,me a weij bit wliisp of "rit.d, 

( lost* to m\‘ ear where you were on your knees. 

Uh, but yoiu \oice sid me all quiveviug, 

way tile wind makes songs a.moiig tlu' tre(\s ! 



Edward Everett 

as he appeared when dullvcring ln.» oration on Washington. 



Facsimile Envelope addressed 
by Carlyle to Mr. Wake. 


So I forgot the maid on J.)elhi road, 

I'hi* groat white lilies, and the men 1 knew. 

And 1 prayed (iod to let me slop awhile, 

•1 h(*re w'as so much I had to say to you. 

CiiAKr.F.s J. Kirk. 

We also si li'ct itjr yninting ; 

A CIIILI) JMI.C.KIM. 

All ye wdio Chrisliaus be, 

()li, light my tiny candle here for me — 

It has gone ont : 1 am not \x*ry old. 

And as I tra yelled in the cold 
A bitter wind with all his might 
Hlew, and jint out niv little light 
Oil, light my tiny landle here for me, 

Jt shone so tair for all to see ; 

’Tw'as Iikt‘ a crocus luid all gold 
'Ihal's twislt'd into one slim fold 
It has gone out, my little light, 

And lelt its body, cold iUid w'hite, 

Within my hand, like a jiale gliost, 

And tliat i.s what 1 fear the most. 

All ye who Chnsti<ins be, 

Will ye not list 1o me ? 

WJh; liaye .so olt(*n j craved 
I luiglil not be afraid. 

I am a kUle frightened Can’t you sec ? 

Oh, light my little candle here for me. 

(Edna Norman, Jr>tratliedcn House, Blacklieath, S.E.3.) 

A SrMMI'.K SONtr. 

Oil, put your w'(‘ary task aw.iy and come and p*ay, and 
come and play 

Where bluebells ling an elfin chime to greet a mortal 
maiden ! 

1^'or all the world is green and gold, and youth is bold, 
and age is cold, 

So come where hoiie\ -scciitod gorse with fairy wealth is 
laden ! 

Come \vh(*re the .secret woodland pool is deep and cool, 
is deep and cook 

Where kingcups lift their gleaming heads among the 
.swaying rnslies I 

WJicie dreamily Llic Wiindering briu/e sighs through the 
trees, and through tl>e frees. 

And clearly sound the inellcnv notes of blackbirds and 
of thrushes ! 

Oh, come before the summer day has turned to grey and 
died away 

bike youth that never will return for all your lamen- 
tation ! 

And rest with me in greenest gloom wliere you shall see 
how Nature s loom 

Unceasing plies as from the day of Bcaiit^^’s first 
creation ! 

(E. Raworth, 42, Lcadhall Lane, Harrogate, Yorkshire.) 
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Dowse Library* 

on the second floor ot tlif Massacluifirtts Historical Snru'iv Iniihllnti, wliftr iht* 
Society, to which the Hctoii Tiihi‘S-H<ioK w.is pri'scntcd, liolils its iiicetinKs. 


W(i select for special conimt'iulalion tlie lyrics Iiv 
Ethel E. Mannin (W'imhlcdon), Liiey Mall(*s<m (J-oiuloii, 
W.), > 2 . H. Clutterbiick (('liii)penhani), riiylUs Maiks 
(London, NAV.), Frederick Theodore ILi’^tel (Ohio, 
U.S.A.), Flonuice M. Ward (Jiirminghain). .M. A. Kiit k 
(Kenilworth), Julia W'ickliain Greenwood ((lihi altar), 
Anna Walker (Sleights), W alter Ma\fii‘ld (Wnnbhdoii), 
May Herschcl ('larke (Woolwich), Mary Mair ((luihl- 
ford), Helen ('. RoIktIs (W^utliiiig), Cyril ('. Tayloi 
(Edinburgh), L. Nugent (Sowt'rby Bridge), Lieutenant 
R. P. Connell, R.xV.WR. (Portslade), Raclud Jiatt's 
(Great Crosby). Frederic Warnc! (Auckland, N.Z.). 

L. Freeman (Wolverhanipton), I-ilian Maud Farstms 
(Wembley), (’. Burton (Upper Norwood), “Darien’’ 
(Lutterworth), Percy Allott (London, K.(\), Kathhrn 
Walton (Marlow), J. N. Maclver (Annheld Plain), Rev. 
Edwin C. Lansdown (Eastbourne), lluglies R. Davies 
(Eastbourne), |. Richard l^illaway (Basingstoke), Mary 
E. Steel (Darlington), “Kitty’’ (LuttiTworth), V. E. 
Scarborough (London, W.), J\largar(;t D. W'riglit (Lon- 
don), Jessie Jackson (lievorley), J. Cranshaw (Bolton), 
May B. W'ardale (Shrewton), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Hilda 

M. Ridley (Ottawa, Ontario), .Miei; W\ Linford (Lon- 
don. N.), Violet K. Dismore (South(*.nd-on-Sea), Edmund 
Roper (Topsham), I'^iancis J. AVnabhs (Hornsey). 
K. (Catford), Winifn;d I). Beal (Poole), “Siubad” (Scar- 
borough), Miss A. O. Wilson (W’eymouth), Bertha R. 
Beal (Poole), W'llliam Saunders (Edinburgh), Margaret 
Odeiidaal (Heilbron, S.A.), Sadie ('. Clay (Tingley), 
J. E. Read (Elstree), John A. Stevenson ((dasgow), 
Frederick L. Bridges (Barnsley), Margnret 1 . Hawkins 
(King’s Lynn), Ruth Silverton (Wembley), li^gbcrt Sand- 
ford (Haulbowline, Co. Cork), Mary Martin (Glasgow), 
Vida P. Archibald (Bromley, Kent), F. N. Jellicoe 
(Brixton), Derek Barnes (Croydon), Joyce E. J. ( ollard 
(Wincanton), W. Lumb (Halifax), Doreen M. Dillon 
(Lee, S.E.)f Edith Allen (Bristol), Anna Keir (Mussel- 
burgh), Robert C. Bodker (Streathaiii), E. M. Ayiie 
(Cardiff), J. K. Wilinot (Birkenhead), HiTbert W'. 
Barnsdale (Lincoln), liva Mayo (Coventry), Ada IL 
Strike (Worthing), Ernest F. Seymour (lfampst(‘ad), 
Kathleen Kevin (BelLast), May \\\ Harrison (Lincoln), 
Hylda M. Wearn (LindfitJd), Campbell Roper (Win- 
chester), Marjorie Crosbie (W'olv(;rliampton), Margaret 
E. Riley (St. Austell), V. Walker (Whitehaven), M. 
Pitman (Tetsworth), F. Banks (Auckland, N.Z.), \\\ 
Swayne Little (Dublin), C, F. (Ne\vport, Mon.), Edith 
MacBean (Bristol), W. W. (London, S.E.), E. M. H. 
Harington (Folkestone), M. E. Morris (Torquay), Irem*. 
E. Osborne (Honour Oak), John Arthur Lloyd (Ferndah', 
Glam.), O. Holdsworth (Keighley), Alec S. Cliurcher; 
Henry Baxter (Finchley), Frank F. Davis (Leytonstone), 
J. M. Tatton (Isle of Man). Laurence Tarr (VVanstcadj. 
Mabel Forbes Myers (Bournemouth), Winifred Ellis 
(.Stroud Green), H. P. Kingston (Willcnhall), Phyllis M. 
Carver (Birmingham), Daisy A. Green (Gargrave), 
George Savill (Brockley, S.E.), Edith A. Quirk (East- 
bourne), Audrey Kemp (Capetown), Winnifred lasker 


(Llandudno), H. E. Holland (Fittleworth), Beatrice 
Skilton (L'orcst (iate), R. F. Hopes (B.E.F., France), 
Gordon Stacc Smith (Victoria, B.C.). 


II. — The Pkizf. or Half a Guinfa for tlie best quota- 
tion is awardetl to John Cnllinane, of Bally- 
macan Co\'(i, Wat(‘rlurd, Ireland, for thcj fol- 
lowing ; 


(.)\ TTiF. ]:i)(;i'. OF rriK world. 

JW' (‘,\Ni)i I'.u. ((’asscll.) 

“O IJdiiilrt, wlial a Itilliiiy-ofi' Avas there!'* 

SllAKEbl’liAKE, Hamlet, I. V. i|3. 

W’e also select for ])rinling : 

TJIF I'FK'I' Oh* TT1L\(;S llv l•UNOR Clyn. 
(Duckworth.) 

“ O tlie wild Llidii-f Ihcv made.” 

I'KiSNYson. 77/r ('hai!^c of the l.ight hrigaclc. 

(.V. Eleanor l^inniiigUui. Tlie Blind School, 

S. David’s Hill, I'xelcr.) 

I'JIF IIARDl'ST PAlv'l liv (i \ Siitdokki' Kennldv 
(Mnddt*r iX Sloii^hloii ) 

"... Vi III inressaiitly .stand on yunr head " 

]-F.wrs ( AKKini, (Uil I'iiihcr William 

(Jack j. Southall, Bedfont T^irm, Stanwcll Moor, 
Staines, Middh'Sex.) 


W'OMFV OF 'oS. JU' JIki.k.na t oncannon. 
(F.ill.) 

" Thi v are Ion old to learn. " 

M.\ssini.1'f, ‘I'hc ratal 


(Rev. F. HtTii, Kowlcimls (.'asllc, Hunts ) 


Till' V.I'.r.lNM.N(; AM) Till' ]':M). Ky A. Tohiam. 

(Mehose ) 

I looked at her and looked apain, 

\iul did not A\isli Jier mine ” 

W’oKoswoKiii, 'J'/ir r.ea .Ipril Mofniufia. 


(Iren(‘ Lalonde, i j, iMiri'ster Road, Bath.) 


]i<‘ ” 


riiK I'NDVivt; jiv ii Wm.l.s. 

(< assdl ) 

W’ot Nf tile ])rue of ”ood ])it i oal lliat I niiist ]iay ? ' said 


Ri'dyxki) Kin I. No, I'tanliiisoo. 

(B. Noi‘l Saxelby, 4 C laude Road, 
Chorltoii cum -1 lardy, Alaiichester.) 


tuf: M(X)N a.nd sixpknci:. 

Dy \V. SoMFOishT MAi’taiAM. (I leinemaiin.) 

” tlif first ^^er^• nothin;.? had J .still the last." 

Hvkon, J.pistlc to At/f'itsla. 

(Lilian M. Mackliii, Thoralliy, Corbar Road, Buxton.) 


HI. — Prize for the best motto in prose or verse 
(original or sclecti'd) for people who are con- 
cerned with the housing problem, is divided and 
Twej Books are awarded to Doris Westwood, oi 
The Hill, Mancy, Sutton C.oldfield, and Two 
Books to Adeline May, of 21, Marston Road, 
Knowle, Bristol, for the following : 

Ca.stle or cottage ? 

Oh, it matters not. 

Beneatlx God's heaven 
And built upon His earth — 

Who judges peace by power, 

Or power by worth ? 

If faith abides and yoiUli, 

Abides then joy. 

And those who seek — know this — 

Sweet home is there — just there- -where true love is. 

Doris Wkstwood. 


“ It is better to build a dog-hutch than to talk of building 
a castle.” 


Adeline May. 
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Several of tlie replies sent in for this competition arc 
nut mottoes. From the many received we select for 
special commendation the six by Robert A. (iuthrie. 
((Glasgow), Florence l^irsons (Aitrinchani), E. K. L. 
(Durham), Bessie Mylerist (Follaistone), K. 1). Naish 
(West Kirby), M. E. keiniedy (Dublin). 

IV. -The Pkize of Half a (Iuinka for the i)est revi( \v 
is awarded to Sidney S. W'righl, of 1.1, Swanley 
Lane, Swanley, Kent, for tlie following : 

SIX KEh MONTHS Ji\ Ki:SSlA. 

By J.OUISL IJkVANT. (Ileiiit ni.inn.) 

Students of the Kii.ssiaii Revolution, mystified by niulti- 
farious evidence and a welter of contradiction, will welconu 
these articles by an American joLirnali.st Jler vivul im- 
pressions of things seen and illiiTriinating aiU'cdotcs have 
the ring of authority and truth. Tlie masterly ]H-n- 
pictures of Trotsky and Lenin are at vaiiaiu.e with the 
accepted portraits with which we arc familiar, and wc* 
are w’ariied against exaggerated stories of Kussiaii bru- 
tality. A lucid history of the Soviet calls for serious and 
thoughtful study .of the writer’s contention that it “is 
the soul of Kus.sia, and has become its lu'rvoiis .system 
and its brain 

\Vo also selec t foi priniing : 

<'Kl ( IFIX CORSKK. By C. N. lS: A. M. Williamson. 

(Methuc'ii.) 

'J'herc is much that is of thrilling interest in this motor 
lour through the war /one, and there is no cloiilH that it 
will aronsc' poignant memories .unong lliose whose dead 
ht* nnder the nninc'nnis wooden eros.ses winch abound in 
“ Lverynian's land.’' In these d.iys of nnirsl it is well 
to lie nuniiided of those deeds of heroism and daring of 
da,ily ocLurrence only a lew short inontlis ago, and then* 
will be many who will wish that they could aceoinpauv 
those sorrowing parents on tlu^ tcjiir that ended in such a 
|oyfnl surprise for them and their companions. 

(Miss |. V. Jenkins, Edge Hill College. Liverpool.) 

WAR EXriCKILNLICS TN TWO ( ( )NTLN J- N'l'S. 

By S. Mac’NAim.ii JON. (John Murray) 

It would be dilTiciilt to find amongst war ]>ooks one 
as loLichmg and bc-aiiiifiil as this di.irv. Without a touch 
of egotism and told in her own inimitable style, it is siiiijily 
]\riss Macnaiighlon’s reccord of heu' “ bit.” Wc have life' 
as she found it, lirst in Flanders, and afterwards in ]\iissi i 
ami J*ersia, with an interval betwecni filled np with re- 
cruiting work in h'ligland and Scot Lind. Miss Macnanghtoii 
a.s literally died in her c.onntry’s service' as did any scddiei 
on the lield of battle. 

(Annie 1*. Pearson, 50, Tlie Boulevard, Halifax.) 

BLIND ALI.L.V. liv W. L. CiLoiun:. 

(Fisher llnwin.) 

No more vivid study of liingland in war turn* has ap- 
peared than ” Blind Alley. ’ It rarely fails to the lot of 
a writer to be able to look at life through the eyes of t*ach 
of liis characters with such ease and almost uncanny 
vision ; whether soldiers or society giils, Mr. George 



Massachusetts Historical Society 
Building, facing north. 


knows bv instinct their fc*elings and thoughts. From a 
woman's standjioinl this interesting book is somewhat 
depressing- The women i‘.sj)(*cially war workers-— are 
.simply obsessed by love iiiakiiig. But even they them- 
selves are not tocj preoccupied to hesitate to apply the 
W'ord “ love ■' to llieir passionate intcTludes. 

(Mav Bidgood, .|t)f)\, King’s Road, (.'Jielsea, S.^\'.It).) 


rifl''. SL.AF.VRICRS IB' A. CoKHi. i t-Smitii, 

(( assell.) 

If any doiiht still exists in the minds of the English 
people as to what the* Navy has been doing during the 
tour and ;i. half years of war. it w’ill be for ever expelled 
l)V this latest sea history Much has caune to light, subsc- 
cpient to the' armistice*, concerning equipment and devices 
hitherto imclr(*amt ol, but it remained for Major ( orbect- 
Smith to instil into these revelations something of that 
mighty spirit permeating every branch of the British 
Navy, and to express that high tradition, the outcome of 
a long line of seafarers, w hich is the* synonym for eliiciency, 
chivalry and hum. mil v. 

(F. Kathhum Follows, Mctchicy Park, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham). 

\\(* sc‘le(t lor spei'ial romniciidatioii the twenty 
re views sent bv W'illiam Saunders (Edinburgh), M. B. 
(Stowmarket), Miss M. J. Dubie (MouUEwortb), Ethel 
Mulvany (Dublin), M. IL IHirson (Mandu'StcT), " \\’hito 
Ko.-e” (ilalilax), Beatriec; (raig (Straidarran, ('o. 
Loiidoiideiry), H. W. Harwood (Halifax), Elsie M. 
Meredith (BidcTord). Noel Mary Kingham (Watford), 
Katlih'eii It. Douglas (Salisbury), LTia Mallesoii (Lon- 
don. W.), Liu-y A'iallesuii (London, W.), Jissie Jackson 
(Beverhy), L. W. IL (London, W.), Ethel \\cbster 
(Bristol), Florence liaisons (.Altrincham), Emily A. 
(Towder (Harrogate*), \\\ Swayiie Little (Dublin), 
Albert Stallan (Fulham). 


V. — TTic Prize ok One Year’s SimscRierioN lo The 
Bookman is awarded lo Sergeant V. E. llamson, 
Roxton ('ottage, Park Road, Bushev, Herts. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN. 

By Kaiiiartne Tynan. 


T he volume of poems which comes to us with this 
title is ail adventure good enough for any critic 
who deserves his luck. H(ire is a poed who stands head 
and shoulders high above the minor poets ; even his 
imperfections arc so much of him lliat thty are good to 
have. To praise and to dissect this poetry, as is a critic's 


biisiiK'ss, would bi' sheer impertinence. There it lies, 
gorgeous as the* East, packed with strangci wisdom, 
cynical and loving, with such a richness of poetry that 
one is soinew'hat dazed. Tlie “ Singing Caravan is to 

^ “ The Singing Cariivan.” 13 y Robert 'Vansittarl. 6s. net. 
(Heincmanii.) 
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b(' read leisurely, to be savoured with slow delight, 
to be read and re-read again. It is ridiculous to 
review it in a bundle for it kills the other books. This 
is a strange, complex and rich mind. It is steeped 
in colour, yet it is sensitive to the simplicities of (lod ; 
it is fragrant with Eastern ess(‘nccs, yet it remenibt;is 
wet wallflowers in an English lan(\ It is simple, sen- 
suous and passionate, and it is for tlic one who has the 
high call to the initiation into poetry. It has nothing 
for the man in the street ; it exacts. (Ine turns from the 
gorgeousness of the East to the cold and hot passionate 
cynicism of the Adventurer who went to the Crusades 
and imagines how it might perplex and shock the simple 
and the orthodox. But there is ruth with tlu' cynicism 
and pity with the bitterness : and h(‘re and lliere in the 
rushing narrative? there an' plots of grecui one rests upon 
as in a May lane wh(*n the? cuckoo is calling. Then* 
thotns like the gorse give out fragrance'. lf('re is [he 
boy going to the Crusade : 

*' But at the water-parting I wavi'd to the castle g!(U‘n 
and chill, 

A tapestry where liquid sun -or tears- had made the 
colour run. 

T looked my last on every stone or tree to whom my face 
was known, 

The warriors smiled and calh’d me child. They liad 
not understood the Khone, 

Nor that 1 loved the hirchwood’s skin, the paiis^^’s face, 
the shccp-dog’.s grin. 

That sleep with Nature in a field was sweet to me. as 
mortal sin. 

For love so fierce 1 stole : I gave my Summer holidays 
to save 

Lambs from tlie butcher ; built for tliem sam tuary 
at my w’olf-cuh s grave. 

I stroked the landscape like a lute. No scentless words, 
no colours mute 

Could paint its music.*’ 

This is of Mr. Vansittarr’s simplicities, which are as 
distinguished as his subtleties. 

One has to recall one’s self with a sharp effort to the 
other poets wdio await a lu'aring, even whmi they are 
good, and Mr. Ivor ( luniey’s ‘"Wear’s Embers”* is pleasant 
throughout and often very good. It is as though one 
came out of sonn? gorgeous and (‘iichanted day to the 
singing of an English lad in an English mead. One has 
not to live up to the simple singing with a conscious 
effort ; it flows easily, liquidly, like the song of the 
English thrush. They arc; delightful these songs of 
Sevem-side and Malvern Hills, with the sprinkling of 
btjautiful English names which have a jewel-like or 
flower-like effect. Perhaps not many English an? aware 
of the beauty of th<?ir place-names which an? as much 
a part of the soul of England, of Merry, not manu- 
facturing, England, as the cathedrals and manor- 
houses. Mr. Gurney, with his liquid flow of music, has 
also distinction of thought. Rupert Brooke might have 
written “ The Farm ” ; and “ Fire in the Dusk ” is a 
very beautiful poem ; 

“ And ail your wandering grace shall not be lost 

To earth, benng too precious, too great of cost — 

1-ast wonder to awake the divine spark, 

A lovely presence lighting Summer’s dark ; 

Though dust, your frame of flesh, such dust as makes 

Blue radiance of bloom in hidden brakes, 

• " War's Embers, and Other Verses." By Ivor -G^jimey. 
5s. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Pass from your body then, by what you will, 

Whose light-foot walk outdanced the daffodil, 

Since Time can but confirm you and fulfil 
That hidden crescent power in you — Old Time 
Spoiler of pride and towers and he.alth and rhyme. 

Yet on the spirit impotent of power and will." 

Mr. Gurney is a poet. One can say no more ; and it 
is good to think he is young and home from the wars 
and ready to sing ns many rnori* songs. 

“Chinese Lyrics”* translated by James WhitaJl 
from the I'reiich of Judith Gauti(?r, must be fortunate 
in both its translators. These an' small jewels, each 
bright and full of living fire ; or tliey an? flowiTS from 
what the old poets used to call the enamerd mead, so 
frej>h, so clean, so dewy-shining are they. The very 
artificialities are somehow simplicitits, like tins little 
poem : 

AT HKK MJKKOK. 

" Sitting l>t‘fore her miiror 
she ga/es at tlu.* tlonr 

when* the bamboo curtain breaks the moonlight 
into a thousand bits of jade. 

Instead of combing her hair 
she laises the curtain 

and in tlic room it as is though a woman 
lobed in white silk 
had let fall her nicintle," 

Miss Agnes (Irozier H(‘rl)(*rtson has often given one 
jileasure in magazines and periodicals .so that ont' tunis 
to “Tlu: ()uirt Heart with an anticipation which is 
not tlisappointed. Them' quiet and tender jioems, 
mainly inspiri'd bv the war, havi' tlieir own delicate 
alluremi'iit. The little book is well naini*d ; it breathes 
gentle fragrances; its flow'ers are pansies and forget 
me-jiol, and they grow in a w’alen'd gardi'n. There is 
more fancy in “There Played a Pii»er” than in most 
of these liquid songs : 

" 'rUerc played a piper in the glen ; 

Strange his mien and gaunt his bearing ; 

Wild his eye ; liis heaid was greying ; 

Piper, why this loru', sad jdaying ? 

' Hist ! ' said he, * <lo ye no keti 

I’m playin' home the souls o' men 

That perished for the badge y(‘’ic wealing? ’ 

" In ami out the trees lie placed: 
lake icicles the long lights aiching ; 

'rorn his ribbons, torn and streaming ; 

Lone and grand his wild eyes dreaiTiing. 

(.)h, proudly, proudly, played he. then, 

While still and silent stayed the glen 
Save for his music and tlicir marching.'* 

"Lords and Ladies”* has some pretty things. As 
pretty as anything is the verse with which it opens : a 
verse for the “ Lords and Ladies” of the early spring 
hedgerows, hardy in the cold, that were once “ Our 
Lord in Our Lady’s Lap." 

" At danger's post, in honour’s name 
Held knights and dames of old, 

So here come God’s green gentlefolk, 

The first to brave the cold.” 

» " Chinese Lyrics.” Translated from the French of Judith 
Gautier. By J ames Whitall. 3s. 6d. net. (Erskinc MacDonald. ) 

« " The Quiet Heart.” By Agnes Grozier Herbertsoo. 2S. 6d. 
net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

« ” Lords and Ladies.” By E. Lc Neve Foster. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Morland; Amersham.) 
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JOB THE UNDEFEATED.^ 

Mr. Wells never wastes material. If yon examine the 
succession of his later works you will find, in certain cases, 
that volume A is folio wtid by volume J-i containing matter 
suggested by, arising out of, perhaps even rejected from, 
its immediate predec(\ssor. With a mind so prolihc, an 
excess of material for any one book (’an be undc^rstood, 
and with an art so masterly, the excision jiiul sul).se(|iicnt 
adaptation of such material can be exjjeeb’d. Mr. W'ells 
may teach and preach to considerabh* length : in fact he 
docs ; but he never forgets that he is a novelist. His art 
never fails him. J\ book may be (like this) one jirotracted 
conversation ; but in his hands it has the genuine pre- 
occupation of a novel with per.sons, phiLcs and tilings * 
it never lajises into mere dissoi.iated talk of the kind to 
which we are 
becoming ac- 
(ustonuHl in 
what may be 
called 1 li e 
modern criti- 
cal novel. 

'"riie In- 
dying I’ire ” 

IS a corollary 
to “ Joan and 
IVtcr.” Lik(' 
its prede- 
ces.S(4i it is a 
discussion ol 
1 h e a i 111 s , 
nicihods and 
principles of 
e ti u c at 1 o 11 
and th(' sins 
and virtues of 
tcacliers. In- 
dexed it IS 
dedicated tf» 

“ All School- 
masters and 
Sclioolmis- 
tr(\sses and 
every 'leach- 
c r in the 
World,’* who 
will appreci- 
ate (we hope) this carefully discriminated eompliineiit 
from one of the greatest educators of liis generation. 

'J'hc form of the hook is extraordinary. It is a modern 
adaptation of the Hook of job and it begins in a way that 
IS specially interesting to me, for in a volume of Kcadings,*' 
recently published, 1 gave as comjianion extracts the 
opening of the Hook of Job and the Prologue in Heaven 
from Goethe^s "Faust.” Now Mr. Wells's paraphrase c>f 
Job is prcccdcil by a paraphrase of P.oetlie’s Prologue 
in Heaven, and I sluiuld like to think my quotations had 
suggested to Mr. Wells the form of his story ; but as tliat 
must have been written before my volume was piililislied 1 
can only conclude that our great minds have jumped 
together by independent impulse. 

Now to the story. The seven sons and three daughters 
of Job were so prolific that the patriarcli himself saw four 
generations, and their descendants now populate the earth. 
We are all Job’s sons, and Job is us. So Mr. \\'eIJs names 
his hero Job Huss, and makes liirn the rcsiiected and 
prosperous head master of Woldingstanton, a great public 
school with a ciiniculum that is courageously iintraditional 
and creative. Suddenly, the whole fabric of Job’s personal 

* The Undying Fire.” A Contemporary Novel. Uy H. G. 
Wells. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 


and ])rof(.‘ssional exi.steiice is brought crashing to the 
ground by a series of misfortunes imforesceii, unforeseeable, 
and entirely inilependcTit of any things or deeds of his 
own. 

Not the least of tlie aboriginal Job’s afflictions were liis 
" damned good-natured friends,” Kliphaz the Temanite, 
Ihldacl the Shuite and Zophar the Naaniathitc, who dealt 
him out “ 1-told-voii-sos ” by thc' cliapterful. Job lluss, 
awaiting an ojieralion for cancer, is visited by Sir IHiphaz 
Hurrows, patentee of the Temanite building brick, ]Mr. 
William Had (of th(' Had and Showite Par Co.) and Mr. 
Joseph J'’arr, head of the matlKMiiatical and technical side of 
Woldingstanton. 'I he first two are prosperous school 
govc'ruors, out of sympafJiy with the Jliiss ideals, and 
eneouraged in their animosity by Mr. Joe Farr, the man of 
science, who is intriguing to displace Job as head master 

and to turn 
W'oldingstaii- 
ton into a 
technical in- 
stitute. 

Not t h <* 
least valuable 
ol Mr. Wells's 
set vices to Ins 
.ige is Ills in- 
sistence on 
the distinc- 
tion between 
e (1 u c a t i o n 
.ind informa- 
tion. Highly 
(‘(piipped as 
he is in 
sc ience, [ h(.‘ 
will h a \ e 
nothing to do 
with any 
p 1 a 11 s i b 1 e 
scheme of 
” science in- 
struction ” as 
a substitute 
for the e(Jii« 
cation, slow 
anil far-see- 
ing, that 
o I) e n s the 

mind’s eye to the mtinite values of all that W'e call life. 
In such a plan of education the method of science must 
lake a very prominent place ; but there is a world of 
difference between the true scientific nictJiod and the 
*' get-then ’quick ” schemes that aim at results wdiicli are 
called ” prai’ticaJ, ’ Imt are really only showy 

Long and various tlie talk of Job and his di scorn forters, 
ranging from scliool architecture to the ultimate purpose 
of (h)d and the Universe. Headers of Mr. Wells can 
imagine how good the talk is ; but, as wc have said, the 
book is not all talk. Fliphaz and Hill Had and Jeje Farr 
are admirably drawn eh.iracters, cspei^ially the two com- 
nuu'cial magnates, with tlieir practical creed of hell and 
f heit platifiich’s of heaven. P.ood, too, is Hr. Eliliu Barrack 
iFlihu, son of Harachel), the outspoken young man loud 
against the futilities of the elders. H>est of all is the 
infuriatingly hostile Mrs. ( roome, landlady of " Sea View',’* 
Sundering-on-Sca, the apartment house in whicli the 
unfortunate Job takes refuge. "Sea View” with its 
presiding genius is one of the best among Mr. Wells’s many 
excellent ” interiors.” 

At the moment of crisis, the great surgeon, Sir Alpheus 
Mengo (is this Alpha and Omega ?) intervenes, removes 
the sujiposcd cancer (a non-malignant grow'th after all) 



by l\€y,inaid Han Mr. H. G. Wells 

in his study. 
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iincl the patient rceoveis. Job is sorely tempted, but he 
does not curse Cod ; and, as in the ancient story, his pros- 
perity returns, and a finer, kinder, saner Job begins the 
world again. The Adversary of God and Man “ is 
defeated, and must once more essay his eternal task of 
temptation — a task eternal because in man is " the un- 
dying fire " that makes him something ' more than a little 
stir amidst the slime, a fuss in the mud that signifies 
nothing.'* 

Ci’ORG]: Sampson. 


TWO TRADITIONS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY.^ 

Mr. Laurence lloiism.in's new volume is in the lesser 
tradition of ICnglish poetry. The predominant tradition 
is grave and musing, and, of the two books before me. 
is finely represented by the " ilymetmea and Other Poem.*- ' 
of Robin Flower. The lesser tradition is the slighter 
tradition, the tradition, at its highest, of Keats'.s Fancy," 
or lower, the tradition of mucJi of 'rennyson’s early work 
and of the be.st “ occasional ” verse. Following it, Mr. 
Ilousman does not attempt the heights or the deep.s, but 
stays unpretentiously within his own wist^ limits. I have 
failed to find tlic poem from which his new book derives 
its title, and if it is even l)etter than the delightful 
“ A Gecirgic ’’ with wliic li the hook opens, the reader might 
well complain : 

" ('ume, Icmlor Age, contain my hhxul. 

And tame it to thy gentler iikmuIs, 

From fickls where once it ran in IUmkI. 

Down into woodland solitudes. 

There, where tlic boughs 

Soft music make, 

T hear the wood-dove's voice awake: 

* Take two cows, Taffy’ Tall>. lake 
Two cows ! ' 

" 1 am not he who comes for cows ; 

I seek no herd or grazing* plot : 

Here, under roof ol rustling boughs, 

O tempting voite, you tempt me not • 

But oh. the meek. 

The pleading tone, 

With which she makes the tlieft her own : 

‘Take two cows, Taltv ! Tafty. take 
Tw'O cows.' " 

'flic same fresh pleasure, a rural-smelling pleasure, is 
distilled in “ A Song of the J)alcs,” “ 'J'hc Wood Ma/e," 
and ill “ Farewell to Town,” in which ver.se becomc.s poetry 
with : 

*' Where, cresting loin*, .a wind vane stands 
ifigh on a time-worn steeple, 

And blesses with its (uclitig hands 
A still untravelled people.” 

But of all that is pleasure-giving in the volume the 
best is “ Corin at the Gate,” where the difficult beauties 
of measure are gallantly attempted : 

” To Kden fast gated. 

Heart-broken, belated. 

Corin c.anu‘ weeping ; ashamed was he. 

On turret anil border, 

Attentive to order 

Stood watcher and warder, a w^onder to see ’ 

” Quoth he, ‘ O ye Powers 
Who stand in high towers, 

And bring to yon bowers the captive set free, 

Let your bright sentry 
Opl^ise not my entry. 

For Phillada yonder sits weeping for me. ” 

There are poems dealing with graver matter.s - -religious 
poems upon subjects not loo stark or not too starkly 
treated ; and there are one or two, not directly religious, 
in which devotion has nevertheless guided the pen of 
the poet and he cries — “ I know I am mortal. But he. 

♦ ” The Heart of Peace, and Other Poems." 13 y Laurence 
Housinan. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) — " Hymenaea. etc." By 
Robin Flower. 3s. 6d. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


that knows not, is divine ’’—the only approach to mystic 
exaltation which I have noted, and one of the few quotable 
single lines in the volume. For it is a characteristic of 
this poetry that its tendency is normally towards diffusion, 
and not towards concentration. 

in its adhesion to the graver tradition, Mr. Flow'er’s 
volume reveals another primary virtue — the virtue of pure 
style and form. Instcinccs are abundant : " Night resumes 
anew her territories in debate with day," and " The darkness 
thrown by the huge wing and pitiless llight of fate,” or in 
the wdiolc poem entitled " J*eregriiuiri Pro Amore Dei ” : 

‘ O Insli dead 

1 reading in yuur ancient books ali da> 

And every day 
Vet never read 

TIhj inner secret thing they had to 
” \im took ]>y storm 

(bid's kingclom brought so far from oversea 
And with wild glee 
Set shapes enorm 

hrom your tierce hearts about the saiittiiary. . . . ’ 

Or in the longer " Fand," beginning : 

” ()iiiet he stood, and i|iiiel lay 
The moving woods all round 
And the long gra.sscs in the way 
Stirred softly with no .sound, . . . 

and ending with sucli phrasing as : 

“Now these things all are gathered to tlie jia.st 
And you and I are twain. 

Our bodiless wills surrendered to the vast 
And impotent iieeessitv ol pain, 

\nd on 'June's littered and oblivious floor 
Shall meet no more.” 

Mr. Flower’s best poiMii, " The Pipes,” dot*s not yield 
any single .startling line, but is all beautiful with un- 
detac’liablc beauty of rhytimi and burden ; nor can more 
than a casual plnasc be detached from " In Church " : 

“'the (-.liven sereen. 

With joyous faulasies of thi* summer wood, 

T.eaves and qui( k birds and s(juiin‘is pert between ” 

And here again the burden is a thoughtful one. For 
though there is neither facile pleasure nor facile sorrow 
in poetry of this kind, there is that which lies at the root 
of sorrow and ple.isure- an imaginative, that is a spiritual 
apprehension of the world. It is not merely the material 
outer world that is so seized and visioned, the world of 
.seasons and fruits, but also the immaterial world, the 
world of i)cr.soiiali 1 y (one of these poems is entitled ” Per- 
sonality ”), the world of symbol and relation. It is a 
characteristic of Mr. Flower's book, as of the tradition 
w'hii.h it freely sustains, that in spite of or because of its 
spiritual preoccupations it yields a sliarper satisfaction 
th.'ui is to be demanded from poetry more lightly con- 
ceived. 

John Fherman. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL.^ 

'J'he second volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s" History of the 
French Novel,.” which has been anticipated so eagerly 
during the past eighteen months, is now upon the market. 
Readers will turn its pages with the liveliest curiosity to 
gathei whether the learned ITofessor has managed to 
retain that first fine carclea^ rapture, making the earlier 
volume so gay an adventure. They will not be disap- 
pointed in their hop(^ for he has kept it up to the very 
end. It is written, indeed, with amazing ” go " and spiiit, 
and since it is the author's pleasantry to make pointed 
reference to his age, it is but fair to say that there is no hint 
of advancing years in the astonishing vigour and virility 
of this remarkable book. Mr. Saintsbury’s " History of 

• A History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century)." By George Saintsbury. Vol. 11 . — 1800 to 
1900. 18s. net. (Macmillan.) 
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the Prench Novel " is a triumph of personality. U over- 
llows with his humours, not to say Ins whims and whams. 
If you are out of sympathy wiih these, you may de.seribe 
them as piejudices. IJut they ani all theK-- Ins bailed of 
iihci cilisni ill religion and ])oli1iis| lus ('onleiu])! lor 
humanitarians who ol)jeel 1(i lajiital ])imishmenl ; foi 
teetotallers especially, and foi 'J'l.uh 1 iiion h'adcus m 
jiarticular. J lie book furnishes a Jile-like poitiail ol the 
writer, with nOt a wart ignored. In nothing is it moji* 
characteiistic than in the complete iiiditferenee disjilayed 
to the cpiality of th(‘. wilting, it contains many long 
W’ords, iiuiny odd words, and wools dillK idt to be uiulei- 
standed of the ])eople, llie JLiiglisli is laided fje<juently 
with Latin and hVench. As prose it is the despair of llu' 
purist. \'et the author is a great judge (il letters, and 
amongst liis enthnsia.sms is alovefor such supreme masters 
of style as Flaubert and ( ’•aiitier. P.ilei and 1 {rowin'. And, 
despite his Liulls, hi* has written a.*' Jlistorv ol the l*'rein'h 
Novel/' running to some Ihons.ind pages, whuli can lx* 
read lightly and with absorbed and iinlailing iiiteiesl from 
beginning to end. 

'J’he first volume of .Mr. S.iiiitsbiiry’s ' llisltjry ” liated 
the main ciirient of French Jiction trom its smin c* in the 
Seipienee of St. Fiilali.i to the Fnijiire- a period oJ some 
nine hundred years. The voliiiin' just piiblishi'd eontiinies 
the ex})loratioii of the stream — oi rather Hood fiom 
i8oo to the close of thci'cntnry, but includes no (.riticism 
of living novelists, to which the Proiessoi has an iiiuilter- 
able objection, except as journalisni. 'J’lie glaring contrast 
between tin* nine hundred years comprised in tlie first 
bciok, and the o ie himdrcd yi'ars included in its successor, 
is an indication of liow iiction aiiogatcs to itself, more and 
more, the whole prov ini'e of liteiaturi' Il is vei \ unlikely 
that 111 a scheiiK* so eareJiillv (onsidered and eJ.Lboraiel v' 
jilanncd, the author has erred on a (\irdinal })oint. As a 
piece of a.i( hitectiire the building is thorougli and impos- 
ing, and now lliat tlie scaffolding is down, tlie i)r()]H»i lions 
can be stiiibed, and should iiistity tlii'ii designiT If am 
error m.iv seem apparent, it will be in the ])aits latliei 
than in the whole. Some room in tlie edituc, for inst.ince, 
may prove to be largi'r than thi* Ji.ill inli'iided h)r fai more 
important t unctions. 'I'o be e.xplieit, 1 would suggest that 
Mr. Sainlsbuiy t.ikes Faiil de Koc k miu h too serioiislv, 
and allots to the " poor iie.itun*" spate whuh ('ouUl be 
utilised to eonsitliTably gieatt*i iidyant.ige It is tnie 
enough that lioth his ])ublii' and certain ])e!sous ol import- 
ance in his da\ eoiisitlei eti the pleas.ml humorisl a gri.il 
novel writer, l>ut -like Ophelia they wtue tlie inoie 
deceived, and then* is no reason to per])etiiate the error. 
Again, 1 grudge and complain of the ihiity-oiie fi.iges 
devoted to Dumas fiJs. It is more than tlie niiiubei pei- 
mitted to his father, oi ttf I'laiibert Flaubert even ; aiul 
after all the greatest work of the eldei huiiias is not his 
son, l)ut “ M'lie 'I'liree M iisketi’ci s. ” 

The second volume of Mr. Saintsbury'.s “ History ” is 
likely to iind more readers evi ii than the first, if only 
because of its widi'r appeal to the gc'iieial juibhc. It is 
(piite possible* ilial some amongst 1 hem may come with a 
start of surprise upon his eulogy of the nonrtllc his praise 
of those “ short, eameo-hke narratives, the ]ieciiliai glory 
of French literature.” Vet Mr. Saintsbnry is nmloiibledlv 
riglit. 'File Middle Ages and the Kenais.sayce alike weie a 
riot of short stories, and the writers of the nineteeiitli 
century were too sensible to de})art from the traditions of 
their race. Mr. Saintsbnry has tieated no part of his 
subject with more gusto tlian the short story. It is obvi- 
ously congenial to his tcmjierainent and taste. Ifis jiraises 
of the masters of the genre arc generous and disci iininating, 
whilst his analyses of tlieir narratives and his translation 
of Gautier's famous J.a Morte Amonu*nse add delight 
to his pages. It is remarkable how many of the.si* short 
swallow flights of fiction Avere written bv men who ahso 
achieved fame as novelists, and thus conilnned di.stimfion 
on two apparently incompatilile paths, lial/ae, blaiibeit, 
Maupassant, arc three names wliicli ucnr to the mind, 
and all are recipients of Mr. Sainfslmrys ungrudging 
recognition. The chapter on lialzac may sound occasion- 


ally a little worn and fired, in consequence, doubtless, of 
over much writing on tlu* subject, but thii prai.se of his 
work rings true all the same. ** It is almost always wonder- 
ful ; it is often great, and il is often of the greatest.” 
Flaubert receives an f‘(|iially lie.iily tiibnte of csti'cm. 

Style-craft and story ciaft have niairied each olliei* so 
jierfectly that they are om* llesli for tlie lover oJ literiiliire 
to rejoice in. ” And again : ” lie is almost incoiniiarably 
the greate.sl novi’list ot ]*rance spei i.ilJy belonging to the 
second halt of tlu* nineteenth century.” Whilst as for 
^laiipa.ssaiit, not i>nl\‘ are we told in a foot-note that Hu* 
word “ almost ” is a re.servation inseiled [lartienlai ly tor 
his benefit, but the portion of Hie chaptei di'voted to his 
writings IS ol the treshest and most enthusiastic in the 
book, huleed, ii is neiessary to remind ourselves that a 
work ol art is like the Ib^mblic— one and indivisible; 
that theme lannot lu* separated from treatment, and that 
a ine.in siib]e(.l inexitably drags down Hie story to a lower 
j)Jane 

'I'liere is v^iy much eJ.se of interest to discuss in con- 
nection with Mr S.imtsbmy's learned ” llislorv,” but here 
we must eongratulate liiiii— and ourselves— on the tiium- 
j>haiit lompletion of lus great work. 

I*’ I" OEM Maso.n'. 


TWO WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 

Is it one of Hie results of Hu* w.ir that oiir leading writers 
arc giving ns liner work tlian any they liavc previously 
done ? Miss Sinclair has long held among us a place ol 
]>ride, but none of h(*r }>ievjous novels i:an compare with 
tliis enthralling .study of a woman. Mary Olivier is an 
intelligent, loiirageiuis cliild witliont miu h vitality, but 
Jier pie.sentTnent is in I'verv way n*maikable — the beautiful 
flowing slyjf*, the lidi'lily to life, the never relaxing liold 
oil the reader’s interest, the psyihologieal insight. The 
child liva-s in her intelligence and her .sensations. Slie is- - 
leaving her coii\ ic.tions on one side doule, such a good 
little creature, and when shi* grows up she has three lovers. 
'Fhe first, w^lio has been intrigued by the })re*ttv child, is 
disajipointed in the woman and Ineaks olf tlieir engage- 
ment — a blow to Mary’s vanity. 'J'Jii* second, a middle- 
aged TTiarried man, of whose love slie is innocently iinawari*, 
IS taken out of the neiglibourliood by a wifi^ who is only 
Careful after the liorse had lieeii stolen. ] .ate, too late, 
i onies tlie in. Ill for whom Ma,iy l ares, with whom she 
might have, been li.'ip]>v. Hy then, however, slu* is middle- 
aged ; ovei mastering passion slu* has never fell, could 
never feel ; she lias no longer even the vitality to lake, 
a.t some little cost to herself and oHiers, tliis la.st chain e 
of human satisfa.i tion. 

Jle comes, Hii.s List lover, and lie goes, and Mary lets luin 
go The elfort to rearrange lier life for Jiis sake is too 
mucli for her. She cannot make it. Slie goes back to 
her mother and the old fable of Hu? sour grapes is re- 
eilacted. She tells herself that slie is hajqiy. Life, wliile 
she lias be«*n contemplating jfliilosophy .uul writing vcrsi*. 
has passed her liy, but she cannot l)ea.r to ailmit it. In- 
stead she writes the word ” Juijipy " on her frontlet, and 
bids tile world believe in Hie truth of the a.s.serlion — but 
the world knows better ’ 

Wc lay dowm the hook A\itli a feeling of sorroAvful under- 
standing and ])ity for the starved existence Miss Sinclair, 
Avitli sure liand, has depicted for u.s ; with a feeling of 
.ihuost rcveri'iit admiration for Miss Sinclair’s gift. She 
lias so mudi more than psychological insight ; she has 
a technique Avhich has no rival and a style that is beyond 
firaise. Of tlie books that have lieen produced' during 
the last ten years, books most of which are as long-lived 
as the grass of the field -1 have most hope that this Avill 
survive to gladileii our i hildren and our children’s cliildreii ; 
for of all these books it comes the nearest to life. 

♦ M.ny Olivier — a Life.” Dy May Sinclair. ;h. net. 
(Cassell.)- ” (‘(msequeiiccs.” By E. M. Delatield. Os. (Ilodder 
& Stoughton.) 
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In Consequences" Elizabeth Delafickl has taken a 
vStude forward. In her other novels, brilliant as they were, 
she was careless of form, of the unities, of every tiling but 
the amusing presentment of persons, subtly, hardly, 
sharply drawn — she wrote, in fact, with a diamond point. 
In this book proportion is observ'cd, the shajie of the 
story is excellent and she begins at the beginning of the 
narrative and ends at the end of it — or so nearly Jis doesn’t 
matter. 

1 he new school of writers, that si-hool of which Miss 
1 )elafield is a leader, makes its effects by eschewing .sen- 
timent (labelled by it 'Sentimentality), and giving in 
its place relevant detail. Jt rigorously excludes the per- 
sonal element ^a step in the right direc tion : but the 
impression made is often too hard, too cold. Austerity is 
an excellent thing, but so utterly does this scJiool deny 
itself tenderness and charm that to read their books is 
hke wandertng among rocks 011 which no green thing 
grows. 

But sentiment is a part of life, a force which has lesults, 
which is always modifying, changing us. 'Flie pendulum 
has swung from the Victorian over-emphasis of surface 
emotion to the other extreme ; but the jx’nduliim for> 
tunately is never still and its passage! from extreme to 
extreme gives us the beat of life. 

From this grim picture that Miss Delafield has painted, 
we feel that she has unconsciously withheld a number of 
modifying and softening lights She is mortally afraid of 
blurring the edge ; l)ut this Alex who was passion incar- 
nate would, in spite of her awkward tiresomeness -and 
how marvellously that is jireseiited — have aroused some 
helpful affections, received some kindliness in her passage 
through life. She would have had lesser loves, not wdiolly 
.satisfying, but which would have made her existence less 
utterly desolate. If these had been shown the picture 
would still have been unbearably poignant, but it would 
have been life, life which bestows on the most miserable, 
the most forlorn, the warmth of the sun and the sweetness 
of sleep and dreams. 

A very fine book, by far the finest tliis young writer has 
given us. Gloomy, tragic, remorseless, it must liavc re- 
({uired courage of a high order to offer it to a world that 
jirefers laughter to tears, and a slight, light thing to biticr 
irony. But Miss Delafield would not deserve her jilact* 
in the front ranks of present-day literature, if she had not 
this courage, unconscious of itsc'lf, the courage of Hie 
leader. 

C. A. Dawson Sc ott. 


A FORTY YEARS’ FRIENDSHIP/ 

'I'hese are delightful Ictiers, unpremeditated and casual 
and c^oiivcrsational, Scott Holland's fiiend.ship with Miss 
Mary Gladstone, aflerw^aids Mis. Ifany Drew, led to a 
c;oi respondence belwceii them. Some of- his letters are 
reserved for his biography; those printed in this thin 
volume are sufficient, however, to reveal the writei’s 
e.xuberant personality, liis intimacy with the Glad.stonc 
family, and his power of talking about things from the 
hyssop on the wall to the cedar in Lebanon, from lost shirts 
lo vacant bishoprics. 'J'Jieir style*, so far as they have any 
style, is that of the sermons. Holland rately used one 
adjective if he could use half a clozt;n. If he lias to sympa- 
thise with his correspondent's father in i88.|, struggling 
with the House of Commons, he can onl)' " think of what 
yonr father has lo endure in this roaring, screaming, cruel, 
ugly, bitter, base, dirty roiigh-and-lumblt." But now 
and then he shows a journalistic powder of description. 

< )ne of the vivid passages in the book is the picture of 
camels at Smyrna ; 

“ They look overwhelmed with the patho.s of their position ; 
tlu-ir skins don't lit ; their joints come anywhere and anyhow ; 

* A Forty Years’ I’riendship : Lettcr.s from the late Henry 
Scott Holland to Mrs. Drew." Edited by S. L. Ollard. los. 6d. 
net. (Nisbet.) 


their hair seems to have been used up by John the Baptist, who 
w’anted so much that he has only left them the Ic^cks and tufts, 
that were too l>ad even for him ; they de.spair of knowing how 
their necks will stick on another minute ; they feel sure they 
are being led on some hopelessly futile errand ; they are almost 
determined to lie down and die at every step ; but they put it 
off lor one slop more ; woebegone old fo.ssils, disastrous accidents 
who ought to have perished with the first failure of Nature, 
before she had got lier hand in — ( ross-graiiied, plaintive, stupid, 
desolate blunders — there they roam, ragged, tufted eyesores — 
wearily pkidding'on some eiidle.ss task." 

Ifis admiration for Mr. Ciladstone is umcstraiiied, but 
it doc's not prevent him now' and then from gentle ciiticisni, 
as, e.g. ovci the (.lordon ej)isodc. 11c is a Kadiral, but in 
i8()t be thinks that " the entire moral proplictic force that 
onct* rose to yonr fathcr'.s touch has Ix'cn sucked out of the 
colder Liberalism by the Socialist movement," and, in 1917, 
lie writes: “ 'I'his Dardanelles report is rather smashing 
to poor Asquith. It reveals him at his W'orst." 

1 he literary criticisms arc fi* w'. The ‘ ‘ Blue Thrd " is ‘ ‘ 1 hin 
and cheap and wrong" ; “ Natural Law' in the Spiritual 
M'oild " is " a most fruitful and masterly bit of work ” ; 

Boys and Masters " is " the finest book 1 ever read " ; 
Morley in the " Kocoliections," is " rather inhuman and 
complacent " ; and so on. It is the vital quality in the 
letters which tells, not their literary int(*rcst. Holland 
knew' and liked human beings more than books. 

J AMI'S MOFl Al l. 


TWO SEEKERS.^ 

1 lie many books on Beconstriictiou that are now pouring 
from the press fall (broadly speaking) into two cJas.ses, 
Ihe one class exalts Organisation, ami insists that a new' 
social order can*()nly be reached through the avenues of 
certain well-defined programmes : while the other class 
troubles itself little about institutions, but looks for a m*w' 
spti'Ji to recreate the world. " Given the right organisa- 
tions, we shall attain the right spirit," argues the first. 
" (live us the right spirit, ami the organi.sations will lake 
care of tliemselvcs," replies Ihe se( oml. " (iod helps those 
who help themselves " is the watchword of the cnu!. " Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall bo 
addetl unto yon," is the amulet of ihe other. The latter 
creed is of course profoiimlly irritating to those very 
jjractit al people who liold by the former. Ami to some 
extent wemay sympathise with the practical man’s attiliule 
in Hus matter, h'or many of those who talk most glibl\' 
about " seeking first the kingdom," arc in truth seeking 
no king. lorn at all, but are merely endeavouring lo cloak 
their leal indolence with an assumption of religious or 
moral fervour. But, while we may share all the practical 
iiKufs contempt for the pseudo-idt alist, the fact neverthe- 
less remains that it is the true idealist who is, in the long 
iiin, the only genuine reformer. J'o the practical man, for 
instance, the Sermon on Hie Mount savours of niaduess ; 
and yci if ever Christianity were generally accepted by 
mankiiul, in faid. as well as in theory, it W'OuUI prove itself 
lo be, not only tJie ideal of a visionary, but of all practical 
systems of economics the most practical 

These few' reflections are suggested by the two volumes 
which lie before us. The two books, widely different as 
they are in stylb and in minor details of outlook, .arc funda- 
mentally alike in this : they are both pleas for a new spirit, 
which alone, the authors maintain, can save men from the 
tyranny of the philosophies and of the machines wiiich they 
themselves have made. Neither Mr. Cannan nor Mr. 
Massingham believes in " direct action " ; neither see.s a 
short cut to the Millennium ; neither pins his faith to any 
party, or has any tangible proposals to offer for the* re- 
shaping of the social fabric. Mr. Cannan, it is true, is less 
sweeping in some of his strictures than is Mr. Massingham, 
who has all “ the fir.st fine careless rapture " of youth. 
]\fr. Cannan does not altogether despair of some of our 

♦ " The Anatomy of Society." By Gilbert Cannan. 5s. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) — " People and Things." By H. J. Massing- 
ham. 6s. net. (Headley Bros.) 
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PELMANISING BRITAIN. 

By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


The lolluLcin flat cc\tyiuts fynni (tit ann!v‘,isoi ]\ hnant.sni \.'hi(h hits 


apfn ctn'tl as an annoatuvnicut in Hu " /.n};/ish 


1 AM not a1 all .siirpriscrl to learn Hint l\‘lmaniMii 
is cledarod by many nimi who Ii.ivf', tonglii in the 
war to liavt* made them more (*rii( lent at llicir tasks ; 
lhatit has made olTjcers iii^./re ('apableof r|iiulv iiiid ritjht 
decision, sentries and look-oiit men bettiT wattiiers ; 
figliteis more inlclligent and actually mnrr brave. 

For •• presence t)f ininrl.” confessedly the most 
valiuil)le jiossession in d.ingt'i , consists pi.si m being 
menially all ahvc ; and the man so deseribabh' is h(^ 
who bc/th observes vividly and recalls and (onneets 
with certilndc- all the relevant things. And Pclnian- 
ism, jiositing the liabit of alert obsert ation as the first 
requisite in ( nltiv.iting memory, sets np liy its mental 
gymnastic an iiu:reased faculty ol retention -that 
spontaneous lunctioning of nu'mory which is tJie c'on- 
(lition of intellectual efheiency. 

I'his ])<JW(‘r of hc‘lping not only the average* man. but 
men above and men belf>w the axerage. 1 find t<i be the 
outcome of long experience on the ]iarl ol those who 
liave flamed and developed the svsbMii. It lias grown 
np through many yc'ars, always nnd<»r revision : and a 
comparison of the tcwlbooks f»1 moi with those ot 
loilS reveals nnu'h adapt.dion c*ven in those four vears. 
Softie points apjicar to be stressed more , some less ; 
but tht' whole* aj>]>aTatiis is enrii h('d .mtl enlarged. 
■Vnfl tli(‘ .-.billed teachers who .ipjily it. being facc'd by 
an cndle.ss v.iriety of mental cases, Imac* liad to lie 
more than simple I'omnmnicalors of knowledge. One 
of the oiitslaiiding valiu's ol the svsteiu is its c'on- 
linuous ('Initalic^n of the special dihicnlties, defects, 
tieculiai itu*s or rc*<jiiiremen(s ol the individual student 
— «L tiling md ( oiitem])lati*d at all in aiadi'inic c*dnca- 
tion, genera 1I\ spe.ikiiig. 

( )f necc'ssity, it stands for no " school " of opinion 
baiqihatK ally it turns awaA* from the old idi*al ol 
eclnc .ilioii as a simple administenng of iloses of know- 
k‘(lg(\ and plumps for tlie modem iileal ol lilting minds 
to acqtiiie and to use knowledge*. \iid this of course* 
nii'ans that tlif* si udent has to work his niiml as the 
gyninasl works his niuseles. 'J'his is not a set of “ iij)s 
tor eilK ienc\ ’ that will o])(M.ite like t.ibloids <ir the 
magic w'islnng-('a]) ; it is a louise of iiuMibil training 
in llie sense ol nieiilal «*\er( ise*. lint lU'ither is it a 
recoiiflite or lorbiddmg clist i])line above* the* Jieads of 
tJic* maiiv. It is siniph' a progn*ssi\e method by whii h 
all mc*n ol onlinar\ edmation and onlinarv capacity 
wdio are content to make tioiibh* lor a good aiul can 
jirofit nii’iitalK to an indeiinite ext(*nt. And tlic* testi- 
monials come alike* from men ni tin* prolessional cla.sses 
and men of bnsiiu’ss, men iiiul wonu'iiof t Ik* proIc*s.sion. 
men and women students; men ol letters, soldic-rs and 
sailors. 

Difficult ca.ses re< <*i\'e sejiaT.ite ami skilled allenliem, 
with markedh good results '\ he* gain tliat may tliu^ 
arcrue to a innltitiule of minds can h.irdly be (*.vaggir- 
ated. ( )ne of the tiindamenl.ils of IVlmanism is Us 
l>sychologicaI instruct ion for observation. All through 
my life I liavi* been struck b\ the eomnionness ot 
imperfect atlc*ntion ami oliservalion in all sorts of 
eircnnislances, ami have of course myself suf(erc*cl 
from it to some extent. In youth ei^iiecially I wa.s 
impresstid by the number c)f in.stantes in wliich sjiokeii 
words W'ere inaccurately reported and e\c*ii asiribed 
to the WTOiig persons, to say mUhing of tlic coinmoii 
laxity of literary cpiotations. .All of these l.ixitics are 
so general that many people ( an testih' how* rare is tin 
experieiicx* of <indin.g a-in* ejnsotU* or transaction of w'hu h 
one hnp])eiis to have exact know Ic’dge correct ly rc*porte<l 
in a newspaper account ot it. 

One of the most notalilc testimonials to the system 
that I have seen is the ( onfession ol one stmlcMil that 
it opened Iiis eyes to the charm of descriptive [>oetrv’ 
a special (‘xercise having revealed to him what a niiilii- 
plicity of images a poem could cmivey («ivcii siu h an 
awakening, one can sec how further .i-st lietic: recejitivily 
could come into play, the ministry of rhythm eoming 
into action w'hen diction had begun to be duly appre- 
ciated. And the habit of observation, brought to 


bear on piitiiri'S on tiu* analytic lines laul down bv 
iVlinamsin in tJi.it connectimi, is similarly likely to 
ilevelo]) the i oloiir sen.se, w hic h, as many can testify, 
grows by using. 

W'^h.it can thus be done for imm.iliire ami imper- 
fectly lraim*d intelhgenees can, Jurtlier, be done in 
due «legrc*e for minds temling to grow “ stale,” as the 
athlete’s say minds which have jirc'm.iturely i;onsente<l 
to be old, forgoing vigorous ineiiioiv as men forgo 
athk'tic e.vercisc* with advancing years. As calculated 
exercise, however, ran long kec]) the nniseles relatively 
supple and the he.illh ic*latively good, so a deliberate 
gvmn.istic, in whicJi the eldeil\- man is under no 
aj'parent clisabili1\’ through liis age, can restore clli- 
tiencv of memory to .in indefinite degree. That 
attaim*d. mental n*c iiperation in general ensues; the 
elderly man is kept " fit ” in mind, witii the advantage 
of hi^ experiem e in his favour. 

"Si la ;eunc\ss<* sa.vail : 

Si la veillesse ponvait,” 

s.iys the sail l*rt*neh refrain. TAu* l*elinanisni it can 
be claimed that it goes as far as science can, yet plans 
to mec*t both aspirations, 'bo youth it lends guidance ; 
to ;igc* w'hicJi IS not positive*!)' decrepit it restores 
inlc*llc*ctiiai lorcc* liy ])ositing the proper treatment. 

So it IS re.illv not un warrantaljle to claim, as has 
bc'cn rlaiiiK’d, that IVlin.uiisin is a mnv kind of nni- 
Aersity. iVlmaiiisin earns tlie title in virtue of the 
universal utility of its (lisiapUiu* as well as of its " open 
door"- -the Post ( )lli(’e -to sliKlents in evc*ry [)art: of 
the Avorld. 

* ♦ ♦ M. «H 

I’elm.'inism, in so f.ir as 1 havi* bi*c*n .ible to Iraeo its 
Jiistory, works more ami more up to an ideal in whieJi 
culture is si'eii lo l)c* as imjiortiuit as c'l'ononiic sneexss, 
and eliaract(*r to be a vital elc'iiienl in both, and the 
alert nsi* of tlie mental fac ulties to be tin* means of the 
a< hievenieiit of all aliki*. 

'I'herefon* 1 look to the institution with great hope- 
J Illness for the at ion of a posterity waser than 

our ow'ii .igc. 

>l- >|( He He 

A pn*domimiiit 1\’ industrial mition, we are facing 
lolo.ssal ne w prc>blems of Jiseal anil industrial policy 
and finance with no largc'r mcasiin* of c:eonoinu: en- 
lightenment than availt*d with dilhciilty for the collec- 
tive handling ol tho.se of the past. The amount of 
sheer nescience. sh(*ei ineomjiel eiic e for economic 
thought, that w.is r(*vealc‘d in inm li ol the elei tion talk 
about indemnities, w.is truly portentous ( >nc; asked 
onc.self. How can siu'h minds pass a sound political 
imlgnuMit of .any kind Ifow is the* Ship of Stale to 
be hamlleil in siii h w(*athc*r w'ith such a erew', w'hoever 
inav be on the bridge or .it the lielni ' 

I Vlniamsni m e i*ss;iril\' takes no side in jiolitics cjr 
jiohtu'.'il cUsjmtes ; but L avow' without hesitation that 
1 wanild l.ir more i imlideiitly leave* any politic al prob- 
lems to till* h.'inflling of a lVlmanist*d eomnuinity tha.ii 
lo th.'ii of one still lor the most p.irt Jacking tliat 
diseijiliiie. And as the* ecjinmiinit \' seems to be becom- 
ing IVlniamsed at a. fairly ra]»id rate*, the cjiitlook is 
thus on the whule hopi*ful. 

J^ull [xtvtirahti's lU the Pchnau Cuayse arc »ivcn in 
“ Mmd and AJrniuyv, ” iclm li alsu Luntains a complete 
descyiptirc Synopsis of the tis'clve lessons. A copy of 
this interest ino Ooohlet, iofrethev ieith a lull reprint of 
*■ Truth's " famous Report on the work of the Pelman 
InHitute and particulars shoioiiif^ how you can secure 
the complete Course an special terms, may he obtained 
gratis and post free, by any reader of Thk Bookman 
iohn applies to the Pelman institute, jo, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, I.ondon, IT.C’.i. 

Oecrsca^ Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Mel- 

bourne : Temple Building, Toronto : Club A rcade, 
Durban, 
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existing institutions. They are cisterns that may hold 
clean water as well as they have held dirty — only it is our 
business to change the water. Mr. Massingham« on the 
other hand, would seem to argue that new wine must of 
necessity be poured into new wine-.skins. The new spirit 
must inevitably call for a new set of institutions. But 
neitlier wriiei (as already suggested) is primarily concerned 
with the precise moulds into which the new spirit must 
flow ; both of them are content with urging the necessity 
of the new spirit itself. 

What, then, is this new spirit to be ? Here, we are 
bound to confess, when it comes to the point of analysis, 
the two volumes aie found once again to be alike in that 
they both leave a somewhat vague impiession in the mind. 
There arc, of course, things in each book that do siantl out 
clearly. Mr. Cannan, for example, has no doii])t as to 
w^hat the new spirit must be in the relationships between 
man and woman. It will have to be a spiiit of greater 
freedom and tolerance, a spirit of flexibility that will cut 
right athwart tlie rigid institution of the legal marriage. 
He has the full courage of his convictions ; and on other 
questions besides this lus ideas will provoke many readers 
to ch.allenge. 

Mr. Mas.siiigham has a rather more deliberate line of 
argument than Mr. Cannan; but, rniming as it does 
through a rather too ornate and tortured style, ovcrgiown 
with thickets of quotation, it is as diflicnlt to follow pre- 
cisely as it is to keep to a faint footpath Uirough a dense 
and tangled forest. However, Ihe true lover of nature 
rarely troubles if he misses tJu* track ; it is tlie forest 
itself that counts. Similarly, we do not mind constantly 
lo.sing the thread of Mr. Massinghani’s argunicni, because 
his wood (though it badly nec<ls tliiiining) lias many 
of suggestive and sometimes bci uliful thoughts. 'ITiough 
he is no imitator, he is a disciple of William Morris, and the 
new spirit he desirt?s to see (so far as we can deliiic it) is a 
spirit that can only be generated liy a growth of taste and 
by a general awakening to the sense of form Just as the 
true artist, possessing this sense of form, learns by in.stinct 
how to adapt his partu idar gifts to his particular nicHliiini, 
and just as he refuses to prostitute his art by conforming to 
popular and commercial standards, so must each man h'arn 
to be an artist in the medium of living, and decline to 
submit to conventional institutions and habits of thought 
and life that do injustice and violence to his true self. 
Such (briefly and inadcoiiatelv outlined) is what we take 
to be the e.sseace of Mr. Massingham’s thesis. 

But, once again, tlie. value of these two books (and of 
others like them) does not lie in any particular line of argu- 
ment which they pre.sent. 'JTu.ar valiit. springs rather from 
the sense of urgency which they create in the mind of the 
reader — the urgency of thinking our way honestly and fear- 
lessly through the manifold problems that perplex our age. 
Both of the volumes under con.si derat ion lirefithc the sin- 
cerity of men who have earnestly set thcinselvc.s to this 
high task ; and, if they succeed in actually re.soIving none 
of our own doubts and dilliculties, they do at least compel 
us to think for ourselves. And is not that, after all, the 
c.irdinal virtue in literature ol tliis kind 

Gii.iii KT Tiio.m.ns. 


VISION AND IMAGINATION.^ 

Becorders of mystical experience are apt to exi)res.s them- 
selves mysteriously. Some little time ago J read a little 
book of reveries by W. B. Yeats ; in fact, 1 made shift to 
review it ; but I must confess 1 understood very little of it. 
No charge of obscurity, however, can be brought against 
A. E. (used it not, by the way, to be 2 E ?), who W'rites of his 
spiritual adventures with the same lucidity as he writes 
of the organisation of agriculture : a difficult task, the 
successful accomplishment of which is evidence both of the 
clarity of his mind and of his mastery of the art of writing. 
He himself is well aware of its difficulty : 

* “ The Candle of Vision.** By A. E. 6s. net. (Macmillan.) 


** That sense of divinity ever present in act or thought my 
words do not Communicate. The ecstatic, haH-articuUitc, 
With broken words, can make us feel the kingdom of heaven 
js witliin him. 1 choo.se words with reverence but speak from 
recollection, and one day does not utter to another its own 
wisdom. Our highest moments in life are often those of which 
we hold thereafter the vaguest memories. M’e may have a 
momentary illumination, yet retain almost as little of its reality 
as <icoan keejis the track of a great vessel whiib w'ent oxer its 
waters. . . . T de:iire to be precise." 

And admirably precise is just what, most often, he is. 1 le 
may not have convey'od to us all that h(‘ wdshed to convey ; 
lie is liiniseH the b(*st judge as to that. But lertainly he 
cannot be accused oL vagueness. 

Nor can there be any'^ doubt of his absolute sincerity. 
Ttanrico Hewlett's " Lore of Broserpine " may be — it reads 
as though it were -an authentic history of abnormal experi- 
cni es ; or it may be, and probably is, an admirably executed 
toni' de fnnr. 'I'o read " 'riie C andle of Vision " prodnce.s 
no such hesitation in judgment. A. E. has nnqiicslionably 
had the experiences which la* relali’S. \VJiere there is room 
tor doubt is in the interpretation of those experiences. 

From boyhood A. E. lias jiosse.ssed a ])o\ver of vision akin 
to that of Blake and other famous niy’stics. 'ITie question 
is, what is the source of that power. An imagination 
nil usually si^nsitive, is the obvious answer. But A. F. will 
havtj none of it. He does not undervalue imagination; 
On file contrary, la* rates it higher fJian the power of vision 
irom which he distinguishes il, bciaiise imagination is tJie 
rare posse.ssion of tlie few while the ])()\\er (.d vision, he 
holtls, mav be anybody’s for the willing ; bul lie maintains 
that, while imagination is a siibji*( five and personal Hung, 
the world of his vision is a real, concreti’ and olijective 
world, that the Janfa.stic or divinely bcaiififul beings wdio 
inhabit it have an authentic existeiiLe. and that one can 
get into loiah witli that worhl " bv sustained meditation 
and by hx'iissing tluj W'ill to a burning-point." He has 
known quite nniiiiaginativi* jicojile who liave done this 

'The arguments bv wliith he supports his tJieory — whi< h 
is more than a tlieorv, a conviction- are based on tin* 
inadefjnacy of llu‘ merely' i>sv'i liologa al explanations ol 
Ihev* visionary^ exp(‘n(‘nLes. I'ersonal iiieinory', inherited 
ini'iiioiy, tliought transfcieia e will not accoimi Joi them, 
'riiere is not siirtiiient material in the mind to cieate the 
world of vision ; tlierefore, it mast luivi* an external exist- 
iMiie, and the envelope ol tlial exislem.t' is the univei.sal 
mind, or the mind ol the Earth. Such, crudely init. is liis 
reasoning. When, for in.stance, on tlie site oi some am ieiit 
building, casth’ or monastery, ol which now only a few ruins 
remain, he secs the building as it w.is in its completeiie.ss, 
and the men and w'omen who inhabiteil ii going in and oat, 
he is neither imagining nor remembering. 1 le is seeing, and 
It is the Earth that is remembcTing. 

It is an interesting idea, but it provokes numerous ques- 
tions In the first place, how is one fo be suit' that wliat 
he sees is an accurate reproduction of the old life ? Again, 
il, as A. K. holds, no phase of the wi»rld’s liie ever ceases 
to exist, but lives ctiTiially in the meinorv of the EartJi, 
w hy should not one who has got back to a certain moment 
continue to livii liis life as trom that moment ? A. J^, 
indeed, does not say that he eoiikl not, but all the visions 
to which he refers apjiear to have been of short duration. 
II is curious, too, that all these visions, where they arc not 
ot a w^oiUl altogKhcr divine or demonic, are of moments in 
the world’s history wdiichit is the convimtion to call heroic. 
One scents the romantic fallae.y here. 

(Jne feels indeed that though A. E.'s ideas are fascinating, 
his reasoning is not flawdess. 11 is true that few recorih'd 
visionary experiences could be accounted for by memory 
alone. It may be plausibly maintained that many of them 
arc beyond the scope of ordinary imagination. But memory 
and imagination in partnership, working with analogy for 
tool, arc a powerful creative combination. Science certainly 
has as yet no satisfying explanation for many phenomena 
the actuality of which only the prejudiced deny ; but 
.science has explained many things once believed to he 
beyond human comprehension, and science is very 
young. 
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However, scepticism the most deeply rootetl cannot mar 
enjoyment of such writing as this : 

*' When th^re is divine vision the mortal i.s madr dark and 
blind with glory and, in its fiery fusion with the spirit, rrason 
is abased or bewildered, or spreads too feeble a net to capture 
l.evialhan, for often we cannot after translate to ourselves in 
memory what the spirit said, thougli every faculty is eager 1(. 
gather w'hat is left after the visitation, e\en as the rabble in 
eastern legend scramble to pick up the gold showeieil in Un- 
passing of the king." 

pRANns Blf KLhV. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.^ 


As originally planned it was intended that tliis work 
should be coniplclcfl in two volumes, but on aciount of 
tho abundance of the material and the very extensive 
bibliographies the publishers were obliged to extend it to 
three volumes. This division into volumes the editors state 
‘‘should not bo taken to olfer a classdicntion of Ihe sub- 
ject." TJie re.il classihcaLion is under the three following 
headings : " ( oloni.d and J^cv'ohilionary Tdleraliirc " ; 

" h!arly National Jdtcralurc " ; and " Later Xational 
Literature." The first volume coniaine.d the first and pari 
of the second and the present volume its conlinuni ion and 
the beginning of the concluding section, viz., the historv of 
the later mitioiial hteratiiie. 's in ih(‘. former volume, so 
in tills the bibliographies take ii]) more than a third of its 
contents. ICxteiisive as this is, it is not, apparent Iv, exluuis- 
live, tor no acco.mt is taken of this jouriiars artitle on llie 
" J*crsonal Kccollet lions of 'J'honMii," liv l>r. h^'lwdrd \\'aI<lo 
ICinerson , |nn(', 1017 , nor of tlie* .irtn le on " 1 lawlliorne," 
in TOO!, nor of .Mis. 't, L ()’( «Minor‘s delight fill book, " Mv 
Hclovcil South ” the a.ntliors and suliji'.cts dealt with in 
the ])resenl volume " 'I horeaii " I !.a wthoi iic ” ; 

" Loiigftdlow " ; " Whittier ’’ ; " L«»e " ; " ridduists and 

Orators, itSoo i.S^o " , " Wi'bstci " ; " Wntcis f>n Ameii 
laii Historv, 1 7^.1- 1 t??;o " ; “lh-es(Ott and Motl<‘\ ’’, 
*' ICarly Humorists"; •'Magazines, Annuals, and 
" (lih-l Jooks, 17S;? iHtio " ; " lVcws]\npors, 177^ ” ; 

"J>iviiics an <1 Moralists, iSOo " ; " Wiitcrs o 1 

L'amiliar X'er.sti " (witli Ifolmcs as llu! chief .ind the best 
exponent) ; " l^oweil." I lic prci'cding arc included in the 
section " Larly National Literal lire." riieii follow, as 
belonging to " Later National lateral nre ’ ' "Wliil- 
inan " , " Poets of the ( ivil V\ ar : I he North " ; " Poets 
of the/ Civil War: The South"; " 'I'he New South: 
l^anier " ; " Dialect Writers ’’ , " The Short Story " ; 

" Ifooks for Childieii." 

So Hnglish some of tlic names of the Amcrii.in authors 
arj. so intimately, apprei iativcly and alfiu tiunately are 
tlioy blciidiid with our earliest and hai)pi(‘st rci'ollections 
that wc almost unconsciously appropria.t<* thciv works and 
look upon them as our common iulii'ntaiKi' as tin 
Americans do those of our Chaucer, Sh.ilvespcare. Milton, 
Drydcn, i’opo, Wordsworth, ( olerulgc, Keats .nul Shelley 
and others. When one contemplates how mightier might 
have been our present niighW l•.mpirc h.id the thud (icorgi* 
boen less obstinate and Jiis advi.sers more fai-semng and less 
arrogant, painfully one is inipelli^d to echo Whiltiei s 
words : 

'• Of all sad words ol tongue and pen, 

The saddest are these : ‘ It might have been.’ " 


There arc many extremely inteiesting chapters in tliis 
work. Such a one as " Divines and Moralhls " might not 
seem to offer much aitraciioii a,iul yet the contrary is the 
case. Tt is of very considerable, though not of p.iiliculcirljr, 
literary interest. 

Dr. MacMccJiaii, who writes on riioreau, trusting prob- 
ably to his knowledge of him. does not appear to have 


*'"A History of American Literature." ’ 

Trent, Professor of English Taterature in ( <»lund)ia niveisity ; 
John Krskine, Professor of JCnglish in ^ 

Stuart P. Sherman.' Professor ol Knghsli m the Pui\eisHy i t 
Illinois ; Carl Van Doren. Head Master of tin- Ihiiarley School. 
Vol. II. 17s. Od. net. (Cambridge University 1 ress.) 


JOHN LONS'S SUMMER NOVELS 

These Novels, by Popular Authors, are produced in pre-war 
style. Large Handsome Volumes. Clear Type. Superior Paper. 
320 pages and upwards. Dust wrappers in Three Colours 
by leading Artists. Crown 8vo. Decorative Cloth. 7s. net. 

A GALUNT UDY. By PERCY JAMES BREB- 

NER, Author of “Princess Marltza,^' "The White 
Gauntlet," etc. - 

STAIRS OF SAND. By FARRI-N lb BRETON, 

Author of " Inspiration," " The Courts of Love," etc. 

THE DARK LADY. By Alfred e. CAREY, 

Author of "The Gleam," "Sealed Orders," etc. 

THE STEEPLECHASER. By nat go old. 

AthfHtfum sJl^s — All liviiiK wilh rii arc litfulnl 1 v Mr. N.ti Gould, and, 
of the Kr**-'* 'd llir Duiii.is only suii)as«irs liis jioinilarll) 

The Sales of Nal GfHiId’s Novels now i xr-fed llie c«»ioss.il figure of 
TWENTV MILLION topics. , 

THE BASKING PEAR. By JAMES BLYTH, 

Author of " Rubina," ‘‘Amazement," "Ursula's! 
Marriage," "Vain Hirtation," "A Modern Sacrifice," | 
" A Dangerous Thing," etc. 

THE EXILED LOVER. By theodore qood- 

RIDOE ROBERT'S, Author ol “ Love on Smoky River,” 

” Forest Fugitives,” “ Jess of the River,” etc. 

THE MIGHTY ARM. By CARLTON DAWE, 

Authoi of " The Confe.sslonsof Cleodora," " The Woman 
with the Yellow Lyes," " The Admiralty's Secret,” etc. 

OUTWinED. By RICHARD MARSH, Author of 
"The Garden of Mystery," "The Magnetic Girl," 

" Orders to Marry, " ** The Deacon's Daughter," etc. 

Recently Vuhlished 

TYRIAN PURPLE. By AMV I r«AKJ K (Mi-. Mayiianl Ir.ivkfoid), 

\uihf>i or* I Too llavi Known,” “ I III- liniu-nili nt I’rayir, rin- 

Sn.ilvi* liaiilcn,” “ .Miunidowoi “ Dtai Yrsn rdav.” 

WINE, THE MOCKER, t;i v i noKNii. a ..r •• whn. i. 

WJS ll.llk,' •' A I...SI I .Ml'.’ “ KcTlllllK Klipi rl," I K, 

THE TEMPLE GIRL Uv MI NK'S' UKIK I'.. Author of “The 

Lmasian, Ki suh-ncy," “ 1 In Sont; id Snrn-n.h i, Ihn Woiidrr 

Ml^l.“ 

THE EDGE OF TO-DAY. ^■vlIlwKlcl kkusion. A„ii,nr ..i 

A nul l- twriicH'.l limT. " •■ rill’ KI'W'. ol ( ircuinst.iiH f, • Serktrs 
Kvery Ono,'* “ All ihi Joih’-.i 

A DANGEROUS THING. H, JAMI S lU.N ni A»tl.or pf_•• Rul.lna.• 

•• Am»/.| hm'iu." llrsiil.i'!s M.iti i.igr. ' “ ' 1'liti.iOon, A MuiU-in 
Sacrihuc,’’ flc. 

WHAT SHOW CONCEALS, "y rhodi s. Author of 

••Tho .Srcrt l Bond,” “ Ihi- Mnhallowi d \ ow, I’lc. 

THISTLEDOWN. lly JilLLKN M'I/(.hKAr l>. Author of "A Way- 

LirinK Woman," '* Jdc-ain.i \s llin.l>.nid," rtc. 

WON ON THE POST. Uv NAT tlOLTI.I) Till- Author whuM- 

S,ilu‘. nuw Cl. C ...1 ■rWI' N' > V MlLl.KlN copies. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN 

A A Uv jOliN StOlKUl (KirIii Krv. M^r. toiiiil 

limci-. Uukcrsiattc-D.ru) With PhoioKrayiiro 
Poriiali of A.nhoi and mhei llln‘.tiatlons. J>fm> Hvo. Clolh. 

This^’wilrk wih Kivt the author’-. 

ihc Itiiiiril States ol Aiiiciica, ill Ihi cuiii!,(r ol whith lit will \l5it tlit 
OTlncli.' I cities Couilne .is he will Into contact with Aiiierieaii notabilities, 
KXVc. .C.SI Vi'.d l..> tl^ iHiok call..... (all lo be of the deelH st intereat. I. 
\%ill be a ble vuluiin- ol aboiil ilh.,ck;o words. 

OSCAR WILDE AND MYSELF 

and tdcsiinlle lelUTs I)pm> Hvo. w- page**. Cloth. 6is.net. 

WOMAN : HER HEALTH AND 

«% A I*y MAX PARNIiT (I.aur^at dc I'Acad^mle dea 

DILAU I !• Sporth) With 54 I'h'^iographs from Life printed 
on An patKii ; also DlaRrai.is and htrRc foldinR Chart of the Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. Clolh. Uiisi Wrapper In colours. 4s. 6d. net. 

A NEW SOLUTION of the 
MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD. 

IlvMAKYKAVANAC.il. Crown 8 vo. Paper. 9d. net. 

TIte Wc^tmtM'^lcr GaMcHe .say-s -A remarkably ingenious conUibmlon to 
a conli'ovtrsv whicli lias often raged aculely is due to the iiiiiiillon of Miss 
Marv Kavanagh She argues with much force that h.dwin Droud comes 
back into the bonk as Tartar, and It is difficult to see that her reading of 
several of Ihe Dickens ch.ipier* in incorrect." 

.TOIIN LONG, latd., PiibllHlierM, 
ia-14, Norris Stroot, Hay market, London 
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recently read his author, for one notes many slips, slight, 
no doubt, but slips all the same. He stales (page 3) that 
the large and solid academic basis of Thoreau’s culture i.s 
not generally observed/* This is negatived by the fact that 
Mr. H. S. Salt does in his ** Life of Thoreau '* (“ (rreat 
Writers** series) note this detail. On the same page wc 
read that “ his biographers seem inclined slur over 
an episode after Thorcau’s college days " perhaps from 
a false sense of the dignity of biography, and that is t e 
two years . . . which Thoreau spent under JCmcrson’s 
roof.** This episode is duly noticed by both Sanborn ami 
Salt. Again, the author states that “ some friond ** paid 
Thoreau’s poll tax wlien the latter was lodged in jail for 
refusing to pay it The “ fiicnd " as a matter of fact was 
his sister. One or two other inaccuracies there are 
might have been obviated l)y a rcFere.nco to “ Walden. 

Professor Ir!rskine’s fine article on Hawthorne stresses the 
latter’s indebtedness to transcendentalism, averring that 
" Hawthorne can hanily be umlorstood apart from the 
current of transcendentalism in which his genius was 
formed.” 'I'his point of view seems to be confirmed from a 
consideration of Hawthorne’s romances: “ The Scarlet 
I^etter,’* The House of the Seven Gables,” ” 1 ho BIithc<lale 
Romance ” and “ The Marble Faun,’* or as it is known in 
the English edition. ” Transformation.” In these novels, 
says Professor Erskino. Hawthorne ” drew his inspiration 
. . . not so much from their [the transceiidentalists ] ideas 
as from the neglected but inevitable conclusions of their 
ideas.” The tran'^cendontal ideas which ” ocmipied Haw- 
thorne’s thought ” were the doctrines elaborated by Emer- 
.son in his essays on ” Self Reliance,” ” Compensation.’* and 
that expressed in ” Circles.” “ Hester Pry nne ... in The 
Scarlet Letter,’ illustrates self-reliance in a w.ay that some 
Emersonians may liavc found not altogether comfortable. 
“The House of the Seven ( j aides ” “is . . .a character- 
istic criticism of self-reliance and of compensation . . . not 

at first disturbing, l)ut in none of his books does he take 
more essential issue with Alcott and Emerson. In I he 
Blitliodale Romance/’ ” Hollingsworth illustrates his [Haw- 
thorne’s] fear of tampering with the natural order of things, 
especially by oiganiscd reform ; and Zenobia illustrates his 
reflections on self-reliance, especially where woman is 


concerned.” 

Hollingsworlli, tlie leading male character jn Inc 
Blitheclalo Romance.” is obsessed with the idea of reform- 
ing criminals l)y an aj^pcal to their higher instincts. ” Haw- 
thorne ob.sorved that such philanthropy, admirable in its 
intention, often proceeded on slight knowledge of ilie facts. 
He ought to have commenced his investigation of the 
subject by penetrating some huge sin in his proper person 
and examining the condition of his higher instincts. 

“As a matter of fact,” Profcs.sor h'rskinc comments, 
“ Hollingswortli does ruin two lives, Zeiiobia’s and Pris- 
cilla’s, in the selfish pursuit of his philanthropic ideal, and, 
if he had chosen, might well have furnished the state of his 


own heart foi examination.” 

The writer appears to have overlooked the fact that 
Hollingsworth did examine Ins own heart, as may be 
gathercfl from the following extract from the romance : 

” Up to this moment.” 1 inquired. ” him many criminals 

have you reformed ? ” . , , . 4.M1 

"Not one,” said Hollingsworth, with his eyes still fixea to 
the ground. " Kver since we parted. T have Ijccn busy with 

a single murderer.” , . , , 

Then the tears gushed into my eyes, and I forgave hj® - ^ 
1 remembered the wild energy, the passionate 
Zenobia had spoken those words ; Tell him he has murdered 
mo.” 


Of Poe. Dr. Campbell states that his fame abroad is 
admittedly larger than that of any other American writer, 
but that ” his vogue has been steadily growing among his 
own people.” His fame as a poet and as a writer of the 
short story has perhaps overshailowed his position as a 
critic. “ Assuredly,” says the writer, “ no other American 
critic of hi.s day, save Lowell, may take rank above him. 
Few there are who know his “ The Poetic Principle,*’ his 
“ Philosophy of Cximposition,** and his “ Rationale of 
Verse,** who will dispute this verdict. 


Poetry he defined as the ** rhythmical creation of beauty/* 
and in his “ poems of extraordinary worth/* which Dr. 
Campbell rightly affirms “are exceedingly lew/* his 
achievement certainly did not fall short of this definition. 
His pronouncement that a long poem is a “ contradiction in 
terms ** has been derided, but he had some support from 
Coleridge, who stated that “ a poem of any length, neither 
can be. nor ought to be, all poetry,’* and in this connection 
a statement of Whitman is interesting ; 

” Towartls the last I had among much else look'd over Edgar 
Poe’s poems — of which I was not an admirer, tho* I always 
saw that lieyond their limited range of melody . . . they were 
melodious expressions, and perhaps never excell’d ones of certain 
pronounc’il phasc.s of human mortality.” [Elsewhere he sp^ks 
of ” a demoniac undertone beyond every page of his verses. ] 

He goes on : 

” But T was repaid in Poe’s prose by the idea that . « . fl^ro 
can be no such thing as a long poem. The same thpught had 
been haunting my mind before, but Poe’s argument, though 
short, work’d the sum and proved it to me.” 

Much more in justice to the book remains to be said, but 
I have greatly overshot the limit prescribed;^ besides, 
” night’s wheels are rattling fast over me — and it Js time 
to close.’’ 

S. Buttkrworth. 


UNCLE REMUS* 


It is with a feeling of eagerness that one open.s a bio- 
graphy of the author of ” Uncle Remns ’’ ; and when one 
turns the last page of the pre.sent volume there remains a 
sensation of relief that the book has l(*ft ns with the clear 
portrait of a simple-hearted, honest mini, and we know 
that we need not reconstruct our preconceived idea of this 
writer who charmed oiir childhood. 

It is no unusnal thing for a man who has gained success 
in a reasonable iininner by being himself and following his 
own taste, to be suspected of being st>mething more .scientific, 
more profound. So the teller of tlie old negio stories of 
Brer Rabbit and his circle w.as approached by learned 
profe.ssors as a folkdorist, and was even lured for a while 
iuto serious interest in myths and legends as ” evidences ” 
rather than as stories ; but it plea.ses us to know that he 
in time pushed away the part that was artificial to him and 
remained, rightly, the man who had loved and remembered 
the stories as stories : ” the folk-lore branch of the subject 
I gladly leave to those who think they know something 
about it. My own utter ignorance 1 confess without a 
pang.” 

But an earlier phase than this is one the most interesting 
portions of the book— the beginnings of the young journalist, 
who had poverty, awkwardness, shyness and a head of fiery 
red hair to contend with. He was but fourteen years old 
when he felt that lie “ must be up and doing.” and answered 
an advertisement for a boy to learn the printer’s trade. 
The advertiser was the editor of a new paper, The Country- 
man, and the bargain was soon made. Young Joel's 
patron was, as the hoy later described him, ' ' a miscellaneous 
genius,” 


"who owned* and successfully operated a plantation settle- 
ment, which comprised a hat factory, a tannery, a distillery, and 
a printing-plant. There Were one hundred and twenty 
on the plantation,, and their quarters were ranged behind the 
T A TuWrhome.” . . . " When tho work and play of the day 
were ended and the glow of the light-wood knot could be seen 
in the negro cabins, Joel and the Turner children would steal 
away from the house and visit their friends in the slave quarters. 

. The boy unconsciously absorbed their fables and their 
ballads, and the soft cli.sions of their speech left an indelible 
imnrint upon the plastic tablets of htS memory.” 


Here, indeed, was Uncle Remus in the making. Here, too, 
while setting up the type for the Countryman he surrepti- 
tiously added contributions to its columns, and so paved 

• " The Life and I.^tters of Joel Chandler Harris.** By 
Julia Collier Harris. With Portraits and Illustrations. iSs, net, 
IConstable.) 
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the way for the latpr career of journalism. In 1870 Joel 
Chandler Harris received an offer of a post on the Savannah 
Morning News, and made a big step towards success. One 
of his future colleagues describes the introduction to the 
new circle.: 

I ^shall never forgot the first night Colonel Kstill brought 
Joe Harris up into the composing-room and sanctum, and 
introduced him to us all. We thought at the time he was the 
greei^t, gawkiest-looking specimen of humanity our eyes liad 
ever Tested^ upon. He was of small stature, red-haired, frecklc- 
f^d, and looked a typical backwoods youth. . . . Hut that 
ilighti when Harris’s copy came up, we knew he was a writer 
of moro than ordinary ability.” 

Poor Joel, he suffered for his red hair, as most rcd-hcadcd 
boys have to. One protest from a colleague is quoted : 

Whenever our friend Harris makes a hit at any of the Stale 
papers, the editor of the worsted journal invariably falls back 
on that old, stale, weatlier-beaten and worn-out repartee, * red- 
head.' J. C. has one consolation — if his hair is red, it is a durned 
sight more than their articles are.” 

The quiet tale of Joel rhandler Harris’s uneventful life 
is given here in great detail, and the volume would, we 
think, have been more forceful bad the biographer been 
less generous with her material. Hui the poi trail of the 
man is very distinct, his kindlinf‘.ss, his honesty and his 
humour — and we can imagine his eyes twinkling if he 
could have known that at least liiree localities” are 
pointed out as liis birthplace. 


FORM IN POETRY.^ 


In a recent volume of essays, directed ti)wards a dis- 
cussion of the ('onflu’ting elements of tradition and change, 
the present writer ventured to ex])ress his apprehension 
lest the prevailing etforl after novelty should betray young 
writers of poetry into a fatal disregard ot the claims of 
Form ; and he (pioted, in support of his fear, a number of 
literary eccentricities which had been widely acc laimed as 
beauties. His critics in reidy w'ero wonderfully indulgent 
to his anxiety, but hasteru^d to assure him that he was 
really making a considerable fuss about verry little. The 
eccentrics, they said in effect, were a vciy small group, and 
for the most part insignificant. They in 110 wav represented 
the general trend of modern verse, wdiich was just as sensitive? 
to Form as any of its predecessors. All the really repre- 
sentative poets of the younger school, they added, kept the 
claims of Form assiduously before them in every new 
experiment they made. ” The Form alone ” would always 
be the eloquent vindication of art. 

The a.ssurancc, if not always convincing, was eiicoiirag' 
ing ; and the four volumes of poetry here to be considenul 
add cvident:e to argument. T ht?y are all by writers of the 
newer school, and they arc all extremely sensitive to Form. 
Their aim is consistently the exprc.ssion of licaiity, and 
their methods arc melody and charm. They pliilosopliise 
hfo rather than present it in rough fragments and snap- 
shots, and the siici^ess ot their achievement is enough to 
sati sf y any champion of tradition that the ways of dignit\ 
and grace are still regarded .'is the proper path to fame. 

Mr. John Drinkwater needs no fresh conimondation ; the 
subtle beauty and suggestivcncss of his woik weic uni- 
versally re^ogniscil from the? first. I gather that some of 
the younger goneration are inclined to make light of his 
mellow Wordsworthianisin. his persistent quest and dis- 
covery of beauty in the unideal aspcjcts of common life, his 
transfiguration— sliall wc say ? of tranquil lusticity. If 
they are, they are wiong. The poet juslifies lumsclf in 
every stansa. It need not be denied that his themes are 
often homelv to the point of bareness, but the fire of 
imagination and of interpretation never fails to light them 


• Loyalties." By John Drinkwater. 3s. net. (Sidgwick 
Jackson.)— " The Sword." By G. ”r i’ 

laclcwell.)—" Charing Cross." By f Fdl 
t. (Grant Kichards.)— " Symplumie Symhohqtic, ; By hd- 
iind John. 58.net. (Erskiqp Macdonald.) . ' 
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up. Reality to him lies, uol in briei heroic episodes, but 
in the long continuity of familiar association : 

** It is strange iiow wu travel the wide world over, 

And see ijreat churches and foreign streets, 

And armies a-foot and kings of wonder, 

And deeds a-doing to fill the sheets 
That grave historians will pen 
To fennent the brains of simple men, 

And all the time the heart remembers 
The quiet habit of one far place. 

The drawings and books, the turn of a passage, 

The glance of a dear familiar face. 

And there is the tiue cosmopolis, 

While the thronging w«irld a pliantom is." 

In the same spirit, in an exquisite poem which has 
almost converted one sc eptic to the uses of vers libre, he 
registers the impression of a single moment, when entering 
a well-known room in the dark, he was seized by a sudden 
fear, and then in the next instant restored to a sense of 
companionship and romtort. And he feels that it must 
be so with death, and tliat those who liave no cause to 
fear from a knowledge of wrong, may await even that 
final separation without dismay: 

" And I knew that (iod 
Must imderst.ind that we go 
To death as little children, 
riesiring love so simply, and hive’s defence, 

And that He would be a barren god, without humoui. 
To cheat so little, so wistful a desire, 

That He created 

In us, in our childishness . . . 

And 1 may never again be sure of this. 

Rut there, for a moment, 

In the candlt'light, 

Standing at the door. 

I knew." 

It is indeed in momentary dashes of insjuralioii alone that 
all true light is granted to the wandering .soul ; and in these 
frequent revelations of the mystic meaning of life’s c ommon- 
est things Mr. DrinUwater fullils a high function of poetry 
with the sure touch of the interpreter and the artist alike. 

Mrs. Fiskc W'arren is also an interpretative poet, and the 
solace of her Muse is found in the*, consolation of faith. She 
writes under the heavy shadow of sorrow and loss, and her 
imagery is continually drawn from that of the Christian 
religion. She has great fervour and a glowing faith . and 
her poetry is in the true succession from N'auglian and 
Christina Kossctti : 

" My Soul lives not in hast or West, 

For when iqion the Tree 
Christ turned Him to the hungry thief, 

He whispered, too, to me. 

" And I, who write these words to-day, 

Walked on the Mount with Him. 

1 touched His garment blazing white 
While all the worlds grew dim. 

" And now beneath my coat of silk. 

Thrilling within ray side. 

Unhealing, deep and bittersweet 
His self-same wound 1 hide." 

Her verse never falls below a worthy level of vision and of 
utterance. It should find its way into many a treasury of 
devotion, and prove of spiritual comfort to all who read it. 

Mr. Cecil Roberts’s poetry has been often extolled in 
those pages, and not seldom by the present writer, so that 
it is difficult to have to confess that the theme of his latesr 
volume seems scarcely to draw him out at his best. He is 
writing of the seamy side of war. an<l it is needless to say of 
so honest an artist that he does not allow himself for a 
moment to indulge any false sentiment about the " en- 
nobling influence of militarism.’' He has himself been too 
near to the heart of war to cherish any illusions, and he 
even refuses the conventional consolations in the face of 
loss He turns over a bundle of letters, condoling on the 
deatli of a friend, and their " vacant chaff well-meant for 
gioin " only accentuates the bitterness: 


" But when I read these letters, then I know 
You will not come again, nor docs their praise 
Lighten the heaviness of this great blow. 

1 cannot kiss your brow, nor see the place 
Where they have left you ; as they write of fame, 

Your * splendid gift,' my only thought is this — 

Wliat will they care ten years hence for your name ? 
Who cares a damn who died at Salamis ? " 

In the poem that gives its name to the volume there is 
fine stuff, tense with feeling, in the picture of the Red Cross 
cars rolling out of Charing Cross Station with their freight 
of human wreckage. Everywhere in the book there is 
strong vital impression, strongly uttered ; but upon the 
whole Mr. (.'ecil Roberts’s talent seems trained to inon 
idealistic ends: 

" Not here. O Ai>ollo, 

Arc haunts meet for thee." 

The echoes of war will soon die out of coiiLomporary verse, 
and leave it to its native dream. 

Edmund John, the last of our four poets, was one ot 
those sacrificed untimely to the war ; he died in February, 
I o 1 7, of heart diseiise contracted upon active service. I'his, 
his last poem, is an attempt to translate '1‘schaikowski’s 
" Sympbonie Symbolique " into poetry, or rather to tians- 
late the first three movements, for lie lelt the fourth 
movement untouched. It is a very notable piece ot work, 
beautifully served wdth symbolic illiistiatioiis by Miss 
Stella Langdale. It requires a trainnl iniisirian to judge 
how tar Edmund John’s poem iiitcrpnds the soul ot Tschai- 
kowski’s music, but no lover of poetry can doubt that he 
siu ceedcd in producing a fervid, eager, deeply-moving work 
of art. His poem is full of melody, of colour, iirid of ncli, 
sensuous imagery. It palpitates with feeling. It is in- 
tcnsel3^ compellmgly alive: 

" I stretch out yearning arms. ... 1 hardly dale 
Holcl your gold fragrant body, young and bare, 

Against me . , . Ah, sweet Cod ! Mine, mine at last — 

T hold you, crush you, almost desperately 
In my love’s hunger, .and in agony 
Lest you slip back agdiii into tin* jiasl. 

" 'J'hc world sw\iys for a moment in .l mist 
Of stars and loaves and colours night has Uist ; 

Then cUm nocturnal odours call ami tlinll 
From the soft couch of myrtles dcoji ami low 
O come, O come to me, beloved, although 
sword shall lie botw^eeil us if you w'lll." 

C'ontrast this jierfcrviil " Attiiinmont ’ with the elusive 
melciiicholy of " The Quest ’’ ; 

" The jx^plars are a mystic wall 
Of whispering Titans, and a jjall 
Of vapour like a breath of .sleep 
Dreams where the violet shadows fall. 

• 

*' The faun is dancing in a sea 
Of opal, swift, illu.sively — 

Pagan, half god, half animal. 

With Pan's eyes lit by fantasy." 

Here ivS music interpreted in its own language. It is 
grievous to reflect that so exquisite a voice is silenced in 
the universal tragedy of the world. 

Arthur Waugh. 


IHovcl Kotes* 


MR. STANDFAST. By John Buchan. 7s. net. (llodder (fe 
Stoughton.) 

Here is breathlessness, here is ecstasy, high and proud 
adventuring, patriotism, comradeship, the outwitting of 
the arch outwitter, the breaking of a spy — a super-head- 
centre of German intrigue* all in the best and most rollicking 
kind of good form and «est. The hero is Dick Hannay, 
General Dick Hannay, already known to us, and dear old 
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dyspeptic Blenkiron is with him, now cured of his dyspej)- 
sia, and with them T.ady May T.atnington, a lovely lady 
of eighteen — or is it nineteen ? — no matter, she is more 
than a nuitch for the cleverest and most sinister fellow in 
Europe, besides bowling big Dick ITaniuiy head over heels 
at first sight. There is a conscientious objector who is as 
sincere and conscientious in his objecting as lie is in his 
patriotism, and who finally finds an heroic death carrying 
dispatches for Hannay in the gri'at Spring Defensive of 
1018. And tliere is also our gtxxl Pienaar, who has shaveil 
his beard, told the proper lies about Jiis years, and got 
into the Air Force, becoming an ace of aces. IVrhaps the 
best moment of this breatlilt.-ss talc recounts Jiow in our 
greatest hour of danger outside Amiens, our line was so 
tired and so thin and so stretclxxl that a r(‘soliite thrust 
by the (Germans would have jiiilverised it, and the one 
hopie W'as to keep the enemy's air scouts out of the air 
so that they could not give away our weakness. 1 he 
French are to take over our line in twelve hours, leu 
hours, eight hours, six hours . then, alas, uj) comes 
a (Icrman squadron of scouts. Dp go our airmen to pre- 
vent them getting back witli the fatal news. All are lo.st 
in clouds .Liul Hun aiter Him goes tlowm -five in all . . . 
we bniath(‘ again, 'fhen high up the sixth unsuspected 
Hun is seen streaking for his own lines like a hunted cal 
along a garden wall. Finn . no ! Dp darts a British 
machine, drivem by poor maimed Bieiiaar ami finally, 
unable to stop the brilliant Diennaii Lenscli, he hulls his 
machine Ixxlily on to him, and botli hawk and bitteni 
come down together, ami the British arc saved' What 
.1 wealth of exciting adventure and .stirring imident go 
to the iiifilviiig of the story— air r.iids on London, disguised 
secret agmits, escapes, ancsts, foilings, tliwartmgs, up. and 
down m Siotliind, Fngland, Switzerland, Italy, Fiame, 
with the good cause triumphing at last. Admirably 
WTitteii, full of life and colour and movement, " Mr. Stand- 
fa.st ’’ IS as ingenious and llirillmg a war story as any we 
Jia.ve had. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

THE HIDDEN VALLEY 

By MURIEL MINE. 7 s. net. 

A LONDON LOT 

By A. NEIL LYONS. <>s- net. 


TEMPORARY CRUSA DERS 

Hy CECIL. SOMMERS, 

Author of " Teniporury Heroes." 4s. net. 

Tlit.sr who .IrliKhiPd 111 " TMnpoMfy Ilcioes” wiW wilcuiiir a new 
voliiiiif froiii ili«- sain.- .iiithnr, drscrihinn ^ 

PalcMiiie, Kfivpi and liah. The .Ifsurij.Uons nf U 

U^CONDUCTED 

WANDERERS" 

By ROSITA I'ORBES. 

With over 70 Illitsiralioiis. 12s. 6d. net. 

An .■Mrc im l> .ilniislnK anil iincmiv. nlional |p....k ul irav, I j" 

Sial.slln S.,ulli br..-, thnia. ric., «'.ih ilie Ini.r.:,! ...i.l alli.K-lloii of a 
lirsi-raie imv. L 

MU^AY MA^I^AND HIS 
FRIE NDS 

By Dr. (i. C. WILLIAMSON, Author of " Ozias tlumphry,” 
(Sc. Illusliati-d. Demy 8vo. 12s. (id. net. 

itio.;l .•iilprtaininc thal hccii . .Hi" «>" 

- I'ull Mall G(ir.itti 

“A inomnnoiit of |»anislaklni: c.iir 7 jdk 

JOHN LANE, The Bodlcy Head, Vigo Street, W.x 
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JINNY THE CARRIER. 

(Heinemaiin.) 

It is with some little suiprise that one roads Mr. Zang- 
will’s jncf.ice :uul takes in liis .statement tliat this is Jiis 
lirst novel sinee tlie end of last eenlury. It is quUe true, 
lliouKli hard to realise, tlial tt.e dozen novels th.it slam 
in Mr. Zangwdl's name and to las credit in the lists cl 
Uritibh fiction are all of the nineteenth century. So mm h 
the more Rladly do we wcleomc him Iniek to Rive ns pleasure. 
His present inspiration comes out of l-sscx, the rural 
heait of i>i fl“’ vear of Ih- (’.real !• xhilutioii. lh.it 

moment wlien the very heart of the N'.clorian era heat 
at its stroiiRcst. “ Jinny " is the RranddauRhtei of a 'cr> 
aRcd Rrandf.ather, who had heen a earner serviiiR llu 
cLntryside. with a filted cart, he and his laiinly helore 
him. for a span of a hundred years. Now in Ins extrenie 
aee Tinny drives old .Melhiisalem. ami does the aneicnt 

J the cmplet,. ».,./.etioh el 

Prottv witty, unschooled, fresh and wise m hi a , 

J .we..t.ten„«c.l with j».l the ae.a Uve.w 
Of the first mellowed apple on .an early ripenniR l.ee 
August, she is a real person and with “I 

caprice and steadfastness withoul 
us completely. The old peasants. ' f 

Flynt, the arid intensity ol the ri iRion o Y'limvi.nee the 
the antics of the actor-manaRcr showman Flipp.imi, the 

e< the life -K K— . "'‘“V 

hgiuhs. which rzn. u... 

iUZ^trrZ/Zer’leUow 1.1 1.1. way 

sympawicue a hardly Rood enouRh for 

though strongly human— he is wjs h.arsh 

as easy as Mr. Zangwill m his belief tlml Jinny, 
accepts him. will be happy ever alter. 


iC750 
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For the BEST NOVEL 

Messrs. W. COLLINS, SONS & Co., LTD., 
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A LONDON LOT* By A. Neil Lyons. («. net. (John 
Lane.) 

For those who “ London Pride,” by Mr. Neil Lyons 
and Miss Gladys Unger, when it was appearing on the 
London stage, it is enough to say that tliis is the story of 
that play ; for those who did not sec the play it is only 
necessary to say that it is a story of Silver side, in Hast 
London, of certain men who went from there to the 
battle lines in France, and particularly of C'lithbeit Tanks 
and Miss Cherry Walters, of how slie carried on his busi- 
ness at home while he \\iis busy at wai. of the vicissitudes 
through which they both canie In a triumphant and even 
gorgeous ending, and oi iiiaiiy other things that arc delight- 
ful to read about because Mr. Neil Lyons has the gift of 
telling such tales as tliey ought to be told. Where another 
goes down Hast and finds only squalor and misery he 
goes and finds squalor and ha])])iness and all the good 
and bad human qualities as naturally mingled, with supci- 
licial difierences, as iJiey are in the West, lie is sensible 
of the hardship, the pathos and ugliness of the lives and 
characteis he reveals, but he knows them too intimately 
not to know that there is more in them than these, and 
he shows you that tJieir lives, for all their poverty, arc not 
without beauty and sweetness and that tlie pathos and 
hardship of them arc tlirown into sliarj) relief by the 
liumonr and sturdy courage with which they arc borne. 
An excellent stoiy ; its characters are real men and women, 
its humour is real humour, and its picture of what the 
war meant in a pool nciglibonrliood is a true pictuic, the 
glorious, whimsical-emotional touch of romaiue at the 
cud being of a sort resiTvcd tor heroes only. 

ACROSS THE STREAM. Py L- I '• Ih nson. 7^. net . (John 
Murray.) 

This book is so obviously a relleclioii of Mr. Henson’s 
ow’n views on spiritualistic idienomena that it is impossible 
to dissociate the author from tlui sloty. Mr. Henson takes 
the line of least resistance, and whilst admitting the possi- 
bility, even the probability, of spirit c()mmuni<.ation, is 
violently opposed to the forcing of such manifestations. 
In the figure ol Archie Davidstow he attempts to point u 
fine moral, the essence of w'JiicIi is a warning that not 
all the communications vouchsafed to Jiiediumi.stic humans 
are for the good of the latter, and that evil spirits are 
cjuite as free to oper.it e tliKuigh the mind of the medinni 
as are the good. In IIh; case of Archie we have a 
vividly-drawn picture ot the struggle between tJie good 
inlluence of his dead i)roTlKT and th<* base influence of a 
devilish spirit who suceessfully impersonates the latter. 
Mr. Benson treats this dithi iilt thmne with unusual literary 
skill and succeeds in holding the attention of the reader 
by his power to tlepict eharactet and atmospliere, but his 
main argument remains un< oiivincing, t5ven to tho.se who 
are sympathetic towaids the .spirit uali.slie doctrine, and, 
like Mr. Benson, are oj^posed to the forcing of commimit a- 
tioii. Most people will agree that the aiiCIior lias gone 
too far in endorsing the Koman ( alholu: idea that external 
Evil exists and can and docs operate against innuenccs 
towards goodness Moreover, audible conversation between 
carnatc and discarnate entities, other tluiii through the 
medium of physical organs, requires a vast amount of 
crcdulciice. Nevertheless, the book marks a distinct 
advance in literature of this kind, and its prevailing air. 
ot siilberity, even in its uncojiviiicing portions, is some- 
thing that only a few years ago would have been im- 
possible. 

THE VALLEY OF HEADSTRONG MEN. Hy j. S. 

Fletcher, (s. net. (lludder & Jrtoughton.) 

What could you expect of a Halfirth man^ brought up 
and trained in the Halfirth atmosphere ? ” asks Louis John 
of his lather, Oliver Carsdale. ” Aren’t we all brought up 
ill it ? What’s the prevalent creed ? Every man for 
himself and the Devil take the hindmost ! What does every 
Halfirth man think about from the day Jhe's weaned ? — 


perhaps sooner, for he certainly seems to such it in witk 
his mother’s milk. Brass ! Isn’t he considered ’ the 
cleverest man who can do another man ? Isn’t it a sure 
road to respect here, to get brass, and to get power, and 
to circumvent your neighbour ? Joe Bickerdike’s a 
typical product of the hotbed of Halfirth — that's all. 
He's no t)ettcr and no worse than anybody. It’s in the 
breed of this valley, father." Louis John himself, for all 
his shrewd, efficient business qualities, is something of an 
exception and brings a breath of romance into the story ; 
but his lather, in spite of the streak of sentiment that 
mastered him in the end, is as self-willed, as self-seeking and 
as prosperous as any man in the valley. He is a multi- 
millionaire, but not contented with the handsome house 
he has built for himseh is keenly ambitious to purchase 
and live in the inconvenient old .Abbey near by in which 
he had worked us a boy. His friend Bickerdike cunningly 
forestalls him in that ambition and files him with bitter 
resentment and such a passion for revenge that he wrongs 
others in order to carry out his purpose and through doing 
so is hoist with his own petard. The sketches of Yorkshire 
character are admirable ; the story itself, which grows out 
of the character of Oliver Carsdale, is fresh in idea, holds 
the reader intensely interested in its strange, dramatic 
developments and arrives at a conclusion far other than 
Carsdale in his fury had planned. 

BLIND ALLEY* Hy W. L. (ieorgr. ys. net. (Hishcr Unwin.) 

A sound novel and written by a craftsman who knows 
his public. Like " Mr. Briiling Secs it Through," this is 
a story of how the war affected the niemb<*rs of one family, 
and wc feel as wc read that in this book, also, we are given 
the effect the war had on the writer. Out of the spume 
and turmoil of battles beautiful things are Hung, and this 
book is, in a modest way, beautiful. Mr. (>corge has a 
light, w'aim, ('.allic touch, which gives his books a unique 
place in our literature — he is a pleasant, exciting ingredient 
of the salad on which our minds browse. Novel readers 
look forward to a book from liim much as a hungry man 
looks forward to a meal at an eating-house where the 
chef is French- -after tJie dust ami toil of the day, a good 
dinner, a thought-out, well-cooked, well-served dinner, 
what more can a reasonable mail want ? Jf here and 
there some Oliver Twist should ask for the something 
more — ’’ and how much it is he must go elsewhere ; but 
liLMc he will find a pleasant, witty story, well conceived, 
w^cll written, and one that will surely be popular. 

THE MAN FROM AUSTRALIA. Hy Katharine Tynan. 

6s. net. (Collins.) 

John Darling conies from the backwoods of Australia 
to visit his Irish cousins, and finds tliein living in a state 
ol hopeless gloom, dominated by a lyrannical father in the 
person of ” Willie." John Darling is a strong man and a 
brave man, and, when it comes to the point, Willie is 
neither, so that w'hen John sets to work, like a knight of 
old, to free his poor relatives from bondage and lift them 
out of the slough into which they have fallen, one feels 
confident that he is going to win. But he has more than 
trivial difficulties^ to overcome. The cousin who awakens 
his tendercst emotions is jireity little dark-haired Ailecn ; 
her life has been shadowed by a tragedy, and it becomes 
the passionate desire of his life to banish soiTOW from 
her eyes and learn the cause of her suffering. She, not 
knowing the type of man she is dealing with, fears his 
condemnation and eludes him. Bnt, having come to a 
decision, the man from Australia is not easily baulked, 
and in spite of adverse circumstance he contrives to play 
the rdle of guardian angel to the unfortunate family and, 
in BO doing, finds his own happiness. The author has an 
Ultimate knowledge of the West of Ireland and the people 
'\7ho live there ; her sentiment is always fresh and wbolo- 
,some, and this quiet romance makes a pleasant diversion 
from the many more sordidly realistic novels of to-day. 
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THE YOUNG OR MR. SALTEENA'S PLAN. 

S & WinSsO “ 3‘>- Od. 


Usually when one lieurs that a book is exccplioiuilly 
funny one is disappointed on reacliuK it for oiu‘seIf. Jbit 
this was not so with The Vouiu; Visilrrs." whith we 
found even better than the highly lunusing book that 
we were promised it was. Keiruirkable it ct-iiaiiily is 
for a child of nine to have completed such an uiuonsciously 
funny story. At times it is almost too good and hail 
we not the assurance of Sir J. M. Barrie that it is the 
unaided effort of Miss Daisy A.sJifoid, at the age of nine 
years, we should be inclined to <iuestion the identity of 
the author— in .spite of the pliotngraph which adorns Ihe, 
opening page of the hook. Ihe \i\n\ of • Tim Young 
Visiters" is mainly concerned with the elforls of Mr. 
Salteena to become a gentleman and enter Society. Mr. 
Salteena is ' an elderly man of forty-two," who is " fond 
of asking people to stay with him." W'lien the story 
opens he has a young girl of seventeen named laiiel stay- 
ing with him -conventionality and chaperon being two 
words not to be lound in Miss Ashford’s dictionary. hThel 
is evidently meant to be a perfect lady- she is, without 
doubt, charmingly high-spirited and unusual , licr <‘xcuse 
for using *' riigc " should be invaluable to all ladies who 
think such things need excusing : "I shall put on some 
red ruge," said ICthel, " as I a.m rather jiak' owing to Ihe 
drains in this house." Mr. S.dteena, who is “ not cjnitc 
a geiitlciiian, only you would hardly notne it," coiisiills 
a Irieiid, Beruiird ( l.iike 1 )\ naiiK*, as to th(‘ best way of 
becoming one. He is advised to go to the (.‘rystal J’ahue 
where numerous dukes and earls have " com])artm(‘nts, * 
and where he can be trained for the sum of to l>econu‘ 
a complete gentleman. 'Die des(.iiption of Mr. Salteena 's 
training, and his appearance at a Koyal levee where the 
JYiiice ol A\"a,les " laps " up Ins ii.e-cream, and the re- 
counting of the great love scene where hthel reccMves a 
" proposde ’’ — and her subsiujiient iiianiiig<' t<> Bernard 
( larke. in Westminster .Abliey (while .Mi. Salteena wec'jis 
into his handkerchief) - -.in* all delh ious. " I he Young 
Visiters" achieves without intmicling it what so many 
writers intend but fail to acliui\o, aiul is oiu* of tin* 
funniest books of the clay. 


THE MAN WHO TRIED EVERYTHING, By fne AuH.m 
ol "The Poiiitnig Man." Cr-. cjd lU't f lliilrh.ii-.un ) 

If the title, of this stoi \ rclers to Iho heio .seeking for 
work, it would be morn ajdly named " J he Man Who did 
Nothing," for |nlian Kadfortl, n‘>mg and elipjiing on the. 
seasaw of Life, avoids oaniing inonex In kdiour, while his 
remittances come, to him iriegnlavlx'. WandcMing from 
pillar to post, satis! ying the extra vag.nit no(sK ol his 
animal nature, he. is a modern \ illon, with the vag.’.hond 
poet's charm, but lacking his genius. Still, he is a tle- 
cidedly fascinating < reation, and wlu.n he di»es Imd some- 
thing tangible in the wav of ompUiyment, pro\<*s himsell 
to be less black than lus earlier doings paint him. He is 
netted in pre-war days by ('lorm.m iiilrigne to oseiihunv 
British ride in the Tar Jxast, visiting M.icao, the .Xmlamaii 
islands and other places for that purjio.se, altliongli tolei- 
ably uncortaiii of the aims of thoscj who hire him. I low' 
he turns the tables on the linns, vvhe.ii the thread.^ of Hitt 
intriguo are in his hands, hums iiitei<j.stmg and exiiting 
reading, so in the end, whitewashed tci a siijiurlatiN'e diigicc., 
ho naturally marries Lli- hcuoine, Jiuietta, vvlu> sjuirs him 
on to proving his real w'orth, is an ong.»gmg >'oniig lady, 
although she figntos loss largely in Ihc tale than one coul<l 
de.sivo. Madame Verrons is more prominent, and is the 
better-drawn character of the two. Non lunnner, I ro- 
fossor Millington, N'erroiis with his Saigei n cnii?, aie •ill 
capitally dclincaiod, but the most alluiing iiorsonality in 
the story is Kailier C’arillo, the honest C hristian priest of 
Macao, On the whole " The Man N\^ho i ried Kveiything, 
and did something at the end of a rather ignoble career, 
is an excellent story of the picaiesiiuc typo. 


Wouldn’t You Like to Write 

AS P.C.C. S'lUUEN'i'S DO 

For till* Smart Set, Bristol Times, Daily Chronicle, 
Daily Nck's, Everyman, London Magazine, Manchester 
(itiurdian, Mirror, Nottingham Guardian, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Sheffield Weekly Telegraph, Strand, Tit-Bits, 
To Day, Westminster Gazette, and other leading publica- 
tions of tlie Kingdom ? 

The demand to-day lor bright, readable paragraphs, 
articles, short stories, serials, etc., e-\cecds tlic supply. 

(ilanri! at any bookstall and estiniati^ llic number of 
daily, weekly and niontldv publications. 

Over 500 of them invite contribution'- ; about T50 
want fiction -tlie kind of story that cveiy (me wlio can 
indite an iiit (‘resting letter may learn to write. 

B| (ilN.NJ U’S Ol'T'OK I CNl 1 M-.S. 

'The old ulea. that the writer's craft is ]K>()rly paid and 
preca.iions no longer obtains. 'I’liere's a gootl living in it 
for the iraimd bi‘giiinei, and veiy tempting ])lums for 
those who hit the piihlit taste. 

( )ii(.t‘ you li.ive a ii-piilation, there is scareely any limit 
to the money von may earn. 

NVouIdii’t you like to ea.ni money in your spare time at 
home ? 'J u ado[>t a vcK'atioii to wiiieh y»)n can give cither 
a f('w hours .1 wei‘U 01 your wlude lime ; which reiiuires 
no capital, and 111 vxhiiJi you (an earn whih- helming ? 


Naii’K-m. .'Nr.iiiiv and Commo.n Si n'si'. 

Dili yon evei .sei' .1 (oiijiirei tioing tricks iha.l seemed 
iinjjossibh', and \<‘l ulu'ii 1 k‘ sliowed yon Imw they were 
iloiu’, von tell hnw' (mmIv >011 too i onld learn to do them ? 
It is ver\ similar to writing for publication. Siie(^(*ssfid 
antlujiship dc'pencK as miu ii on Knowing tlie tricks as 
upon natni.d abitilN and common sens(‘. 

Writing IS o])eii to .ill i kisses, all vocations, all teiupcni- 
nieiits, all eiiMionini nls. ^ 


I *I.K’IOl»l( Ai.‘> Ww Bisi. 

Sill cess in w 1 it mg ih‘j)eiid.s upon tlu' extent to w hii h you 
liiii inleiest le.ideis, .and upon yom send nr MSS. in 

the rigid loim .it the right time to the periodicals that pay 
most lor your work. 

In his ,uial\.sis ot the most siu'u-sshil work of the most 
..iM I essliil wiileis of tlie }>resent lentiiry the tutor has dis- 
I'overed in all ol them .1 most ariestmg obedieiue to certain 
iletimte laws la.w^ whiih, boiled downi, ekissilied and 
embodied in a seiies i»f h'ssons, constitute one of the 
lealnres ol his ( 0111 se. 

Jiis W'oild wide exjxMieme as .1. journalist eii.i.bles him to 
add to this foiinule hu .‘•an cess .1 wealth ol wcmderfnlly 
juaetiial lips. 

Send, with sl.onpicl eii\ilt»pe a s])eiinien cil \«mi work 

slmrl slcnx, .nlnh-, di-^inptiic Nttii. oi ii pl«»l lor in»vel, 
pk'iy or hliii to Hie ^(hlol in ( Inel. Ailvisoi\ J >ej)artinent, 
J*iactiial C one-.|)ondeni e ( «>lleg(\ .jH, 'I li.inel lloiise, Sliainl, 
W'i'.j. \ftiM he lias lead it In will write sou a letter of taa- 
siriutti'v irilni'.in amt .ulvice Me will tell x un hauldy whether 
MMir writing shows ]noniisc‘. .mil ])i-oIiat»Iy iiuliiate in which 
direi tion you .111* most likely to .iLlmwe sin less. 


£5, £3, £1 PRIZES FREE moutlily 

for the best Sborl Story, Article aiMl room sent in. 
.XAMirclM piibliHliecI in The Times, PIIKK 

PKIZK offered by Andrew Melrose^ Ijtd., for beHt 
iio\el. MSS. plueed at liig:1ieNt prleen with over 
PiibliNliers and li^ditors. PartieiilarB for 
Ktaiiip: (’ainbrldfre Idterary Aiteney, 8, Henrietta 
Street, 


J)UTTon'.s Hhoktuand has uiily^ 6 rules and 20 characterH. 
'' Coiiipletc theory learned in 24 huurrt. Tliat atage 
roaeiuKt, prae.tieo quiekly giveH high reporting hihhhIh. 
Somi 2 Mtamps iur specimen loMons to Uullon'H College 
(Desk 1).63), SkeguoBs. 
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THROUGH A YORKSHIRE WINDOW. By W. Uilcy. 
7 S. 6d. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

This is the story of a demobilised soldier, nerve-shattered 
and wearing a wound-stripe, who goes to lind healing for 
mind and body in the beauty and deep peacefulness of the 
hills and dales of Yorkshire. There are no sensational 
happenings ; the charm of tlie book— and charm is the 
right word — lies in its quietness, its perfect simplicity of 
thought and style, the wise kiiulliiiess of its idiilosophy. 
Tie describes the scenes lhat open about him ; tells of his 
plciisant life from day to day ; sketches sympathetically 
and witli a few light, vivid strokes the people he lives 
among, the homely or quaint men and women he visits 
or meets in his wanderings, and interests you in them 
•&hd what he learns of their histories. Kvcii in that i emote, 
'yeatfiil place the shadow ol the war has touched several 
liomcs, and without any straining for effect h(‘ brings you 
to realise the pathos of the lonely hearth, the anxious 
waiting for news from tJie batulc-front. JNiolhing is more 
charming than the frieudshi]) that springs up between the 
war-worn soldier and the littk' girl Marion ; or than 
the episode of the schoolmistress like her friend the old 
parson, a delightful pei son ality— come to full middle-age 
and finding the best of life beginning when the best had 
all seemed past. It is a very luinuin book, true to the 
facts of life, whether they are jileasant or unpleasant, but 
finely charitable, and quick to see the goodness lhat may 
rise out of things evil. 

WEB OF STEEL* 13y Cyrus Townsend Brady and Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, Jun., Civil Engineer. 7 s. net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

This is a novel about a father and a son by a father and 
a son, and there are many engineering particulais, as is 
not unexpected in a book whose authors include a. (Mi. 
The talc concerns itself with the building of a bridge that 
failed. Its constructor was the father, who, though 
w’arned by his son, insisted on his own plans being carried 
out. When the smash came the father was killed, while 
the son, magnanimously declining to disclose the fact that 
the disaster happened because his suggestions had been 
ignored, was profe.ssioiuilly rniiu'd. Later he took humble 
engineering work on a great dam, for which also he had 
ideas. Down came a devastating flood, and lu* jiromptly 
went out with dynamite cartridges and at great risk to 
himself blew an overflow into existence, so saving the livc*s 
of a whole countryside, 'rhrongliout there is a girl, the 
daughter of the man who commissioned both bridge and 
dam. The book ends : " 1 won't argue with yon,” said 
the girl, bending clo.se to him. ‘ I'll only say that T have 
the best man in the world, but if he were the worst, 1 would 
rejoice to have him just the same.” The novel has an 
unambitious literary standard, but makes luisk reading. 

DROONIN' WATTER. By J. S. rictduT. 5 s. net. (Allen 
Ss Tlnw'in.) 

The awkward and unfortunate title of this thrilling 
novel is from the lines : 

Tweed .said to Till : 

What gars ye run sae .si ill ? 

Till .said to Tweed : 

Though ye rin wi' speetl 
An' 1 rin slaw, 

Yet where ye droim ae ni.in, 

I droon tw^a. 

Mr. Fletcher's story is modern, and deals with the mys- 
terious murder of two men and the attempted murder of 
a third. The story opens in Berwick-on-T weed, and it is 
at the junction of the Till and the Tweed lhat the bodies 
of the murdered men arc found. One corpse is^ in the 
water and the other on the bank. Who did the assassina- 
tions ? It is with cunning reticence lhat the author leaves 
the mystery unsolved until the closing pages of the book. 
There is a love interest, which, like the murder mystery, 
is told with the unerring skill of a sound craftsman. One 
Ls carried on easily from page to page by the story, and 
surprises spring up with refreshing frequency. The scene 


is Berwick throughout, and of this district there are 
striking descriptions, wliich dovetail neatly into the narra- 
tive, the progress of which they never impede. Mr. 
Fletcher has written many sound and exciting Ixioks, but 
never anything more sound or exciting than '* Droonin’ 
Walter." The second edition, however, should have 
another title. 

THE FOREST FIRE, AND OTHER STORIES. J 3 y 

JC. Temple Thurston. 7 s. net. (Cassell.) 

Though the talcs incliuletl in Mr. Temple Thin. sUm's new' 
collection of short stories are unequal in merit, ” 'I he 
Forest Iriri* ” and its comjninions will be foniul to affoicl 
on the whole cpiite a fund of entertainment. The titular 
sketch, the account of a young w'ife’s deliberate prepara- 
tion of hiT.self for and dedication of herself to inalernity, 
is toueheil with miicli of that insight and imaginative 
sympathy wdiicli informs the author’s best work, but is 
marred by wind w'c can only describe as a lajise into .senti- 
mental symmetry. The final stoiy, “ The Nature of tin* 
Beast,'* an episode of the war, is for ail its disguises an 
example of cheap melodrama. “ 'I he tbicon.st ions Humor- 
i.st ” contrasts, amusingly enough, a retired actor>manager 
who is a good cleal of a hiinibng, and a “ Ihincli and Judy ” 
showman who has no sen.se of the dignity of the 'J'Jiespian 
art. While* “ i''ather J'icrney Jnteivenes ' makes a veiy 
natural and diverting comedy out of iht* juilitic s of Sinn 
Fein. Hut the two best contributions to Mi. 'J'lnirslon's 
new volume are” /\ (anieo * and ‘ riie I*Iaw',’' i'lu* om*, 
which tells how the twTnly-ye;ir-old acquaintani'e between 
an LAiglislinian and a (lerman canu* to a sudden and simst(‘r 
end towards the last days of July, loi remiiuls ns a. litth* 
in its .scheme of Mr. Staey Aiiinonier’s “ The Friends,” and 
IS quite admirable in its leticenee* and its irony. The other, 
all too brief, is a divorce court story, which in its miniatnie 
style is the meisl ingenious thing of its kinil we remember 
having read. He Maupa.ssaiit, who wiote many a study 
e)f this sort, never ae hieved a lujatt i or a more* ajiocalyiitic 
surprise, 

THE TWO CROSSINGS OF MADGE SWALUE. By Henn 

Davignon. Jiuglisli Version by Tita BraiKl Camm.i(Tt.s. 

5 .S. ne‘t. (John i^ane.) 

There is a cjuaiiit (harm about .M. Henri Davignon's 
novel ; the jilot is very slight, yjt pathetiially hiiinan, and 
eoiuerning natural, lovable characters that give a tense 
note of reiulily to a quiet tragedy of the war, Madgt* 
NidiiigttHi marries a J3clgian, but cannot make her home in 
his native Bruges and persuades him to settle in Jinglaiid, 
adopt Fnghsli ways, and become, as far as jiossiblc, an 
Kngli.shman. He is contented and seems to forget his 
nationality— until the w’ar breaks out; then it flames up 
within him, a stiong, irresistible pa.saion. He must go to 
fight and she will not restrain him, and so, in the early days 
of the war, he falls for his country. And Madge returns to 
Bruges in its hour of peril that Jan’s son may be born on 
Belgian soil and grow up a true Belgian. It will be realised 
that such a story requires very .sen.sitive handling ; only 
an artist could do justice toil, and M. Davignon is an 
artist ; there is poetry in the idea, poetry in the construo 
tion, a subtle delicacy that is difficult to define. We are 
greatly indebterf to Tita Biaud Camnuicrts for the excellent 
translation. 


Ebe Boohman’s Hable. 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. 6 s. net. (Ilarrap.) 

This i.s a graphic presentment of the life of a great Ameri- 
can. Mr. Hagedorn writes with autliority and with admira- 
tion for his subject, the result being a picture of Sargent- 
like quality. It may be urged that too much space is 
devoted to Roosevelt as a hunter, but, after all, Roosevelt 
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was a mighty hunter as well as an oiilstamliiig statesman, 
and the hunting parts are brightly done. His political 
career — which is of profound interest lO’da3^ wluui the 
speculators arc busy in regard to what he would have done 
had he, and not Mr. Wilson, been rresidenl when war broke 
out or when the Lusitania was sunk -is ably sketched: 
and we are given reminders of how firmly Ju-, as Under- 
secretary of the Navy, handled the IMiilip])ines iifE.iir. Jlis 
work as a Kougli Rider is put into its proper p( rspectivc. 
When he ultimately reached White House he ^aid ; “ Tlu* 
White House door, while I am here, shall swing t)pen as 
easily for the Labour man iis lor the ('apilabsl — utui no 
easier." Roosevelt’s friendsbip willi the Kaiser is rc'called, 
and it is mentioned there is in (’xisti nce a photograph of the 
two at the Gennan manoeuvres, tin* ])u ture being inscribed 
by Wilhelm : “ Yon and I togetlier eonld lule the world.’* 
And now* Roosevelt dead, his ])eo])le among the con- 
querors of the (k'nnaii nation, and the onci-glitteriiig 
Kaiser a refugee at Amerongen, sawing w'ood. 


THE BRAZILIAN GREEN BOOK. Edited by Andrew 
13 oyIo. 7s. 6d. net. (Allen & Uuwin ) 

We do not remember to have', heard whether the Germans, 
who — for the most part— regarded the inlervention ot this 
country and afterwards of the United Statfs with conteiiqit, 
honoured J-lrazil in the same fashion, Af all events the 
Brazilian Navy was placid at tlie di.sposal of (ireal Mritain 
and Brazilian aviators an* said to havi* done exiaiUent 
service in France. Nevertheless it is laobably lioni the 
commercial point of view that Ilrazil s participation in the 
war was most dreaded by Gcnuaiiv ) llrazil was also the 
favoured land of German peaceful penetration. The 
Foreign Minister himself, at the beginning of the w^at, was 
a gentleman of German origin, (General l^r. f.aur»> Muller, 
and whole provinces were pennealed with Kulliir. P>r.izil 
was thus obliged to go no less, nay more, wanlv than 
President Wilson; and in this interesting book w'e liave .• 
translation, with adequate notes, of all the steps that llraol 
was forced to take. Wc must adniii c- tlie invai lable modcra 
lion and wisdom which marked hei condm 1 . m the face oi 
rc])catcd provocation she acted w'llli great dignity and willi 
more resolution than was showui bv at least one powerful 
State in South America. Wc are shown the I'liUre cor- 
respondence between Brazil on the one hand ai.d tic 
belligerent ami neutral Powers on the oilier ; and. althoagh 
one does not usually look for verv' intmesling matcri.il hi 
official communications, yid in a good manv ol t icsi. 
dispatclies we find senlimeiils that should not be^ over- 
looked, i n a me.ssage from 1 >ogoi a on J une 2.\ 1 h, i / . n ( i 
lirazil had revokcrl her nmitrality in the w^ar between ihi- 
United States and Gormanv. St!nor Don .Marco hide! biiart z, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, says that ^ if hitlierto the lack 
of reciprocity deprived the Monri>e Doctrine of its rca 
character, the present conduct of Bra/d gives her poli(*y 
an appearance of continental solidarity now that comse 
is that of the other American nations.’’ One might h.i\L 
hoped that the ABC combination (Argeiitnia, Urazil an* 
Chilil would by the evcnt.s of the great war become an actual 
and potent alliance ; one had heard of this proposal to uintc 
the three greatest South American nations with a view 1 
assisting Mexico in the solution of her trcuibles , then m 
loic a Treaty of Arbitration was signed, but was not com- 
Ze\y rS ; and one is sorry to see the editor o tins 
boS eiUssing the opinion that the Treaty will probably 
<o«». Th. dm. i. ""S 

and Mr. Boyle knows well that vanous cal oh^Ucles stand 

in the way. 


PITMAN’S COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THIS 
POPULAR SERIES IS NOW READY ENTITLED 

CHINA 

OF THE CHINESE 

BY 

E. CHALMERS WERNER 

the authoi was foimcily H.H.iVl. Consul, I’oochow, and 
it will he I eadilv understood that liis knowiedge ot Ihe 
loiintivand its people is special and intimate. He has 
made a piofoiinJ study ol the national psychology and 
chaiactei, and also id the peculiai insiilutions and 
customs ot the (Jnnese. The last Ihiec or foul years 
have hi ought ahoul some ama/ing political develop- 
ments. hut hehind and beneath lhe.se theie is the 
peimanenlly abiding Cliiental mind which bailies the 
Weslein man who tiies to interpret it. Ml. Weiner’s 
book, at any late. will help him in the attempt. 

I -j, 

I "Mi W ct l»m»k is iiiJiiii mmIn | 

I and also iii- | 

I KieMihH I 

I 
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Can You Copy the Dawson Girl ? 

CHAS. fc. DAWSON (I'anioii-. Posin ArliM)can ti.n'li 
you, by *' ^l•^n intoiiM- Ht -JKiinif 

I'osurs, Ailvf'iti-cim iii' , fic. 

Stolid s|Hxinnn sU» It I (willi ‘tain]. It.r iftiinO 
l.. bim .It 'llii 1'ianu.ai ( uriusiMHHli nee ( olW nt , 
,‘.,Tli.nnt llouM*. Sliiiiid \V* ./.and h> will i.osi 
>ou fre# njiiMiiifiivt rnliiisin .md p.Mticular. H 
\(iiir '-Ki *1 li 1- iniii aiallv pi oini'-iim, tun m.i\ win .i 
S lioKiisiiip t t>in 'O ol lloMK Study at li.dt Ici''. 



IS 


Results 


>HOTOCBAPHY 


Why not sc li lot* iiimiedi.ite cash any I'lilding 
Kodak or olhii ohl ( auiet.i you an- not iisinBr 
, UeveliijmiK and Pi luting Lb-l irc e 

MABTIM, ChsmUiti Bouthampion. 
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TRIVIALITIES 

By CECIL WHITEHEAD. Cloth, 4/- net. 

A icmnrknblv mUroMinii bo..k KevrnU an inaiKhl into hiiin.in nature which can 
only he l«>rn ol Lonaiilrrahle nruurtintanre with the liiihter side o( UIk." 


DIOBY, LONG & CO., 16 , Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


A CORNISH CHORUS. By B'-rnanl Moore. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.), 

When a poet loves a bit of lan.l as 
Cornwall the key-note of his poems 
sincerity in every line witlxin th.s shni 
gravesCof the poems arc those he has named T.xile 


A UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Hisheot teotimoniaU.— Mias BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon ParK. 
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Songs.'' There is a note of deep feeling in the seemingly 
lightly expressed poem " Travelling," which begins : 

Peckham Rye, Loughborough, Elephant. St Pauls,' 
Every morning the porter bawls 
The tram grinds out . , and I garc on lots 
Of sad bark gardens and chimney pots, . . 

* * * iH * 

But trapped and ptisoncd as I ma-y hr 
I lift a latch and ray thoughts go fiet. 

And once again T am running dn'Mn 
On a winding track ftom a Coinish town, 

And I dream the names of the stations through — 

' Moors water, t luselaiid sandplact T oot ' " 

The verses which tell of the C onusb lolI< then i Jiobyncrasieb, 
their doings and their sorrows, are gay oi grave, but they 
have swing and music in then lilt, aiid are simple to suit a 
simple theme Iho name poem, A ('onnsh Chorus * 
expresses the mciny bidedncbs of ( ornwall s natuial wealth 
The song of the sea is expressed in tht next verse, and the 
song of the fields in the thud The dialect is good, and 
work of the tiuc countivm.iu — is never ovei insisted upon 
There is a natural grace in the book which touclies tlic 
heart 

SIX RED MONTHS IN RUSSIA. B> T muse Biyant 
lllustiatcd. I2S net (lleinemann.) 

There is no qucslion more uni vei sally discussed at the 
present time, and more universally misundei stood poi- 
haps, than the situation m Russia The best and only 
satisfactory way to undeistand it is, undoubtedly, to go 
there oneself, and find out wliat is happening This is 
what Miss Louise Bryant did, and her book gives an 
abdOrbingly interesting account of wrhat she saw and 
heard there She presents mvkI word-pictuies of tJw 
Revolution and of the people who helped to bring it .about, 
pluadmg for greater tolerance and sympathy fiom those 
who arc prone to condemn the ic\oluiion«ir\ moviniont 
unheard " The great war could not leave .in unchangid 
world in its wake, she say s ("c i tain moveini nts of 

society wore bound to be pusJied ioiwaid, others retarded 
Socialism is heie, whctlui wc like it or not, just .is 
woman suffrage is here, and it spreads with the years 
We can never again tall it an idle dream of long-lnim d 
philosophcis ' She givts striking impressions of tin 
people, their outlook, tempcramint and staunch com age , 
of the w’omen who took their share of the fighting like 
men; of Kennsky, Irotsky, Lenin, M.'iiie Spirodonoia, 
and many otlieis whose n.imcs have sprung into prominent e 
in the last year oi two I ht simply-lold record of IVbss 
Bryant s experiences slioiild sei vc to counteract the wild 
stctfies that have got abroad concerning tlie inaich of 
progress in Russia, and it is to be hoptd that hci book 
will be widely read on both sides of tht \tlantu 


A NAVAL LIEUTENANT; 1914-1918 By "Etienne," 
te. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

It is a popular pose on the paii of many people to say 
they are " tired of reading books .ibout the w.u To 
blasd persons of this type 'A Naval I leu tenant " may be 
recommended as a work that will revive their interest in 
the war — at all events as to its naval side. The writing is 
brisk and bright, incisive and humorous Ihe book is 
neither from the British Museum nor Fleet Street , it is 
we result of personal experience on board n.M.S. South- 
ampton, which little ship can lay claim to many distinc- 
tions, her guns having been in action on all the foui principal 
occasions when considerable (ierman forces were cncoun* 
tcred in the North Sea The author writes that the work 
IS " a true account of the doings of one of His Majesty's 
two thousand naval lieutenants, and as such claims justi- 
hcation." It is a claim that will readily be acknowledged. 
A strong feature 0/ " Etienne's " chapters is that the author 
(Garefully distinguishes between what he saw and what he 
jjj^liard from lethers The work is highly charged with 
weiting incidents and lentertaining anecdotes. 
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NOTICES. 

W// cvmmumcations tnirnded for the Editor mii^t he addressed to the 
Editor of 'I'he Bookman, St. Paul's Housl. Warwick 
Squark, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

flew6 IRotes. 

THE BOOKMAN 

SPEl lAL TWENTY-FOUR (lUINEAS 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Bookman monthly Prize l. ompclitions have 
been so increasingly successful that \vc have decided 
to offer twelve special prizes for competition as 
follows — 

(1) Wc offer a First prize of £3 3 '!- a Sccotid of 
£2. 2s., and a Third of £1. is. lor the thice best original 
lyrics in not more than forty lines each. ^ 

(2) We offer a First prize of £3. 3*7 « Second of 
£2. 2 S. and a Third of £1. is. for the best essay %n not 
more than seven hundred words on My Favourite 
Author." 

(3) We offer a First prize of £3. 3 *-. a Second of 
£2. 2S. and a Third of £r. is. for the best dratving 
{serious or humorous, in line or wash) illustrating the 
title of any hook published this year. 

(4) We offer a First prize of £3. 3S-. a Second of 
£2. 2 s. and a Third of £1. is. for the best three 
humorous poems in not more than forty lines each. 


('oDiptiitois should write on one side of the paper 
only. Any conipeiiior who wishes to do so may send 
in for two or more of these Competitions. 

All replies, marked " Special Competition " on 
the envelope or wrapper, should be addressed to 

The liditor, 

Tiir. Bookma.n, 

St. Paul's House, 

Warwick .Square, 

London li.C.A, 

and must reach the Bookman office by the first post on 
September 4th next. 

Results will be announced in The Bookman for 
October, when a selection of the poems, essays and 
drawings will be published, in addition to those to 
which prizes are aivardcd. 

The long I'Xjiecled posthumous novel of William 
De Morgan. “ The Old Madhouse,” will be published 
immediately by Mr. Ilcineiuann. The book was left 
iiu'omplete, but from tlic author s ampU; notes his 
wile has been able to finish it in accordance with 
his plans. It is the story of a strange disappearance, 
and but for the novelist’s ow'n notes of how it ended, 
the mysterv would have remained as insoluble as 
that of “ Edwin Drood.” 

Mr. I-aurence J 3 inyon’s books of war poems, with 
some additions, have been collected into ” The 
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Lieutenant Adrian Coneett 
Stephen, R.F.A. 


i'our Ychi> ” (7s. 6d. not), wliich Mr. Elkin Mathows 
lias publishod. 1 hero aro vorsos in this volume, 
notably suoli as " I'or the ballon,” " The English 
(iraves,” ” I.a Patrio,” ” Mon of Vorduii.” ” The 
English Youth.” and ” The Unroturning Spring ” : 

“ 'riie year's pale spectre is (r\ inp 
lH»r beauty invisibly slied, 

For the things that nevei were lokl 

And were killed in the inind.s ol tl e <le»id ’ - -- 

that will survive Time’s winnowing and remain 
among the nuist enduring poetry of (lie great war. 
The volume is admirably produced, with a striking 
jiortrait of Mr, Binyon from an engraving by W'illium 
Strang. 

" Sonia Married,” a new novel by Stephen 
McKenna, will be published immediately by 
Hutchinsons. 


The Athenatum Literature Department has pub- 
lished a selection of Whittier’s Pwms (Od.), with a 
Preface by Rufus M. Jones. The booklet, which 
is tastefully produced, is the first volume in tlie 
Westminster Classics series. 

" The Riding Master,” a new novel by Dolf 
Wyllarde, will be published immediately by Mr. 
Stanley Paul. 


Two interesting volumes by Adrian Consett 
Stephen, M.C., have been published in Sydney by 
Penfold & Co., -and in this country by the Australian 
liook Company. One, ” An Austrahan in the 
R.l'.A.” contains the letters he wrote and the Diary 
he kept while on active service in the late war ; and 
the other, ” Four Plays.” shows him as a dramatist, 
genially satirical, whimsically humorous, and with 
a sure instinct for social comedy. Adrian Stephen 
was educated at tlie Sydney Crammar School and at 
St. Paul’s College in the University of Sydney. 
He would have been called to tlie Bar, but when the 
war came joined the Army instead, and in 1915 event 
to the front as a 2nd Lieutenant in the R.F.A. 
He was in somfc of the fiercest fighting in France ; 
was mentioned in dispatches in May, 1917 ; awarded 
the Croix de (luerrc avee palmc for w'ork on the 
Somme, in the same year ; and for his gallantry in 
the terrible struggle for Passchendaele Ridge gained 
the Military Cross. During this period he was 
promoted, and was for three months acting Major 
in command of his battery. He was killed in action 
on March 14th, His letters and Diary form 

a graphic, and intimate chronicle of his personal 
(‘xperiences in camp and billet and in battle ; and 
the Plays, despite occasional immaturities, for the\’ 
wore all written when their author was between 



Ca|»t«ls T. P. Cam«nm WIImb, 


whof e ** M«gpl«a ot Picardy '' (Poetry Bookchop) it 
reviewed In thli Numbw* 
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twenty and twenty-three, make entertaining read- 
ing, sombre though they are at times, and show a 
skill in dialogue and construction and real power 
in the creation of character lliat are full of high 
promise, which can never now be fulfilled. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the wt'll-known nt^wspaper 
correspondent who was introdue(‘d to American 
audiences by Lord Northclifte a‘^ “ lh(‘ man wlio 
saw more of the war than any other living soul,” 
lias drawn from his experienct^s much of the material 
for '* The Meaning of the World Revolution,” whic h 
Messrs. Cecil Palmer »S: Hayward are publishing. 
Our photograph of him was taken on the Russian 
front, one of the five fronts on which h(‘ saw service 
during the great war. 

Turning aside from the liumours of ” Hindlc ” 
(a new series of whosi' adventures i-. starting in 
Hutchinson s Slaty Ma^ailnc), llerherl J('nkins has 
finished and is about t(.) publish a strange romance 
of the secret service, ” John T)i‘ni‘ of 1 'oronto ” - 
a story of mystery and sensation written in the 
s])iril (»f light comedy. 


The same firm has in the press “ Mann cm,” a 
lealistic romance of modern Trisli life, by Patrick 
MacGill ; and will publish this montli ” 'flu* Rain 
Girl,'' a tale of three months in the present year, by 
llie author of ” Patricia Brent, Spinster.” 


Jeffery l^arnol’s new romance, J' The Geste of 
Duke Jocelyn,"' written partly in prose and partly 
in verse, will be published shortly by Sampson I-ow 
ik Co. 

A selection of Donne’s Sermons, edited by L. 
Pearsall Smith, is to be published shortly by the 
Oxford Press . 

In his limelj^ and impressive brochure, ” A League 
of Religions ” (is. 3d. net. Book Room, Essex 
Hall), the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis makes an able, 
succinct study of the great religions of the world, 
and holds that each has its own revelation, that 
” various religions emphasise .some spoc'ial aspect 
of God's truth,” and that there is no essential 
antagonism between them. ” I plead.” he writes 
in his closing chapter, ” for an end of attack and 
controversy and strife, I plead for understanding 
and S3anpathy, I plead for a league of religions, 
for spiritual unity and diversity of opinions, for 
a syndicate of hearts that will transcend llic differ- 
ences of creed and race.” It should be easier for a 
League of Religions to put an end for ever to the 



Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. 


unworthy slrile of (reeds than f(U’ a League of 
Nations to draw inert' avtTage men into a brotlior- 
hood of Pt'aet' ; or are we I0 take i( <ha 1 tlie poli- 
tit'iaiis are more rcaM)nablt*, nion‘ charitable than the 
jmests ? The Leagut' Religions ” is wortli 
reading and considering. 


William Johnston, wliose delightful ^tory of a 
boy, ” LiTn})y,” Jarrolds are shortly publishing, 



Mr. William JohMton. 
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is one of tlie editors of the Nciv York World, and 
author of four novels, the latest of which, " The 
Apartment Next Do<jr,” published in America 
last January, has gone through many editions and 
is said to be one of the best selling mystery stories 
of the year. “ l.impy ” was published on the other 
side in 1917. and has been reissued there this year 
in a large popular edition. Messrs. Jarrold liavo 
arranged to follow its publication over Jiere with 
other of Mr. Johii'tfm's nov'els. 

A new novi‘1 by Miss lillen Glasgow, “ The 
liuilders," will be published shortly by Mr. John 
Murray. 


'I'he se.iniN' side of Spiritualism comes tinder 
e.vamination in “ The Ghost World.” by J. W. 
Wiekwar, which larrolds are about to publish. 
Our portrait shows Mr. Wiekwar at his table with 
his own ghost standing behind him, and the fact 
tliat the framework of the bookcase is discernible 
through the hand indicates the immaterial character 
of the spirit, lint the photttgraph is a fake, the 
result of two carefully planned posings with 
exposures of inie'iual durations taken on the one 
plate. 

Miss M. P. Willc(»cks makes a new departure 
in her latest novel. " The Sleeping Partner ” 
(Hutchinson), which vve review elsewhere. After 
publishing nine no^'els, some of West fountry life 



Mr. J. W. Wlokwart 
KWd hi* ghost. 



Photo by S. A. Chuudlej & Co., 
Kxeit), 


Miss Mr P. Willcocks, 


whose new novel, “Tht* Sleeplrg I’.iriner,” hds 
just born pnhli^^he-l b\ MfS.srs. Hutchiiibon. 


pure and simple, such as “ The Kyes of the lilind,” 
“ A Man of Genius ” and ” The Wingless Victory,” 
and others with a problem iiiterest, such as “ The 
Way Pp,” dealing with .Andre Gaudin, the great 
French pioneer in co-o|)erative production, and 
” Wings of Desire,” a story on the divorce ejnestion. 
Miss Willcocks sa>’s she decided to turn over a nev\ 
leaf. It was Mr. J.yon Phelps, Professor of I.itera- 
tnre at Yale, wlio told her that her ” art was being 
spoilt by her opinions." She recognised the truth 
of this and determined to cut neither her opinions 
nor her art, but to prox ide a separate channel for 
each. Tliis j’ear, accordingly. Miss Willcocks brought 
out “ Towards New Horizons ” (John Lane), which 
is, in fact, a discussion of art, literature and politics 
from the standpoint of the international socialist. 
It has been furiously attacked, and as zealouslj' 
defended by the critics, one journal calling her 
“ a Bolshevist in petticoats,” another acclaiming 
her as giving voice to the new European conscience. 
In “ The Sleeping Partner ” she has turned from 
these vexed questions and has written a story of the 
London publishing world from the inside. She is 
at work on another novel, a plain, bare tragedy of 
country hfe, and intends to follow ” Towards New 
Horizons ” with a study of the great literary inter- 
national figures, Balzac, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Dostoiesvky 
and Hardy in relation to the decline and fall of the 
present civilisation. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

ALFRED HAYES. 


M ere J)atriutism, as Judith (avcll s;iid, i> not 
enough. To keep the soul iii war tiinc^ 

required something mon^ tluin a deep eonvietion ol 
our cause and a share of hard work in the wa\’ (»t 
its furtherance. To have kept the soul ali\'e in other-- 
was a mission tt) he proud of, and a cue for genuine 
gratitude*. Birmingham 
yields to no otlier city in the 
•contribution it has jiiade for 
victory either in men or 
material, and its rni\'(‘rsity 
has just bestowed honorary 
<h*gre(‘S upon two men who 
Jiave lielped to keep her 
standard high in thankless 
times. I^ong before lie 
invaded London with a 
lo portory tlu'atre, Mr. Drink- 
water luul |)ro\ ed the ellicaey 
of tlie idea by years of sound 
and vigorous woik in Bir- 
nmigham, and a (’it\ aliVcoly 
|)ossessed of a rich dramatic 
n-eonl adds this new h-atluM* 
to It"* ea]). J.hit it owes no 
to .Mr. Ajlre<l lfay(‘s lor 
thr -ervici' he has done his 
iellow -Midlanders in tiu* sister 
arts of ])0(‘trv and musi( . 
ih‘ofess(»r (iramille Banttn'k, 
as Director, has made its 
Sdiool of Music nourishing 
and famous, but he is the lirst to acknowh-dge 
wliat this owes to the Tiincipal of Birmingham 

and Midland Institute, ^the semi-ninnicipal college 
which houses it. ( lo.se Iriends and neighbours t(»r 
many years, the\' illustrate to perfection the true 
n*lationship of music and education. But whereas 
Mr. Bantock is a Midlandei by adoption. Mr. llayt-^ 
is one by birth and tradition, and his sterling w'oik 
foi the city that now delights to honour him date- 
back for more than a generation Leiigtli of service 
counts for much in the.se Indter-skeltei tim»‘s , it is 
rather the unsellish and intrinsic quality ol that service 
which sets him deservedly among the city’s worthie-- 
men like BaskiTville and Ihiestley, Watt and Boullou. 
Sturge and Bright and Chamberlain, K. \\'. Dale and 
John Henry Newmiaii. But it is as ])oet and thinker 
that Mr. Hayes appeals to bookmen, and hen‘ theie 
iirc no local limitations. 

Only by chance the other day theie came to light a 
curious tribute to his work, lii a northern hospital, 
hundreds of miles away from W'arwickshire, a mechanic 
no longer young was confronted with a dire operation 
one of those tunnels of experienc(' where hope is the 
faintest of glimmers at the (‘lul of a long traverse of 
danger. Poverty and hard work had always cut his 
rations down in the way of books, but he had a few he 


cljiTislied.aiid h>roni-of thi‘m he sent -a book of vei-es-— 
desiring the iiurM’ to ri“ad him certain lines. Ihey were 
hardlv what tlie liou‘-e-Mirgeon would have appointed, 
perhaps, lor i heeiiul reading, but at tin* end <uir patient 
held out a hand to proV(* his jiulse was e(jual to the 
ordeal, tind the knife wnit ahead. The hook was “ David 

Westn-n,” and the name 
takes one* back to a region 
ol i m a g i 11 a t i o u W'li o s e 
nu'inorit's have not faded in 
tiu* lliglit of thirty years. 
Iltjvv miieh or little it owvs 
to “ Knoeli Arden" it would 
be hard to sav. Those wane 
ilavs wlu‘n ni(‘n wrote blank 
verse narratives w i t h o u t 
seduction and without 
obscenilv, and precious little 
verse* writ tell since will eoin- 
pan; with tlu'in. Anvom* 
w h o turns t o " David 
Wesiren’’ will lind it a de‘ej) 
and pnleet idvll, ranging 
thiongh neailv' e‘verv j)hase 
of liiu* emotion, h>ve and 
grief, despair and revolt, 
working l)ae‘k to a true 
a'e-ignation and a e alm, hraw. 
philoso])hv e)l life. 1 milled 
this line philoso|)hic serenity 
perwides all Mr. |-laye*s has 
evi-r written 

Of an e'aihrr narialive, “ The laist ( lusade," se-nt 
liim hy a friend, Slopford Ihooke wrote* Mr. Haye*s 
a long lettei of ned uiimixenl a])})ieei.ition in W'hiedi the 
lolhiwing oe i'iirs : “ I have* not l e'ael anywhere* things 
said al)onl Nature more ha|q)ily or with greater truth." 
The* eriticism he* hinted was seiiind ; tluTe was an e.xct'ss 
e»f landscajie*. pe*rhaps, and teu) little action, but anyone 
who has re*ad his |oiIl^’ille will rejoie'e to hud he/w 
the p(u*t has enriehe*el with symiiathy and fancy ami 
power tlie* heixiie' story eif St. Louis. " Ihe* March of 
Man," a later voliiine*. unfolds the poe*t’s gospel of 
liiimanity, one* of love* and faitli and patience, based 
upon a be*d-iock he)iie*sty aiul a loathing of all cant, 
iiijustiei and sham philanthropy. Even in deiwn- 
right qnarterstaff work like* this, .Mr. Haves has iu;ver 
failed to show a se nse*, of form, and it was hoped that 
M>on*?r or later he* would give us a jxietic play. The 
stage* is the natural medium ed a poet alive to the 
values of charactt*r and conflict, and the power of bringing 
c«)iiviiiciiig action out of appealing situations and noble 
speech. There is all this and more in " Simon de Mont- 
furt " (xMcthueii) which Mr. Hayes published the other 
day after many years of preparation. It is no recom- 
mendation to say that its length is greater than " Ham- 
let," but it intensifies the reader’s admiration for a 
man who could keep the wrork upon so high a plane. 



phoinhy iinrohi Mr. Alfred Hayes. 
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Happily it has found its audience and a welcome from 
the keener classes of critic— the historical expert and 
the actor mamiger ; and one hopes to see it on the 
stage at no far 'date, brought within the limits of the 
“ three hours traffic ” by the poet himself. And when 
it is produced, the public will be the richer by a masterly 
conception of a strenuous pioneer in English history, 
surrounded, as Simon was in life, by worthy and admiring 
friends like Roger Bacon and Bishop (irosseteste of 
Lincoln, patriots after his own heart, and endow(‘d with 
something of his prescience and public spirit. It is no 
slender task to take such a man from centuries ago 
and make him appeal across the footlights to the 
hearts and brains of tlic audience. This is what Mr. 
Hiyes docs even in print, and the great company of his 
friends who combined to have, it published in th(' un- 
propitious times of war, were well advised, for the work 
will live not merely among our chronicle-dramas, but 
as an imaginative textbook for the historical study 
schools. Here, to conclude for the present, is an example 
of Mr. Hayes’s blank verse strain, put into the mouth of 
Friar Bacon as a ^•ision of the magic of science to come. 
He is prophesying that men shall walk the sea-bed and 
ride in horseless chariots, and pierce th(' mountains 
men, he says, 

“ Perchance, though here my vision grows more dim. 
Shall harness that same strong incorporate steed. 

Or one as yet uncaptured, to spurn the ground 
And eagle-wing'd to chase the scudding clouds 
Over the white inviolate moimtain-peaks." 

Mr. Hay^'cs’s translation of “ Boris Godounov " gocal 
judges ha\’e praised as a subtle and unsurpassed attempt 
to bring the harmonies of Russian verse-form into 
English, and this was the outcome of live years close 
Study of the language. As in his pursuit of botany 
and geology, of music, of the Scandinavian mythology, 
of birds, and all kinds of English wild life, this devotion 
to a formidable subject rev'eals the thoroughness of the 
man. You may not infrequently encounter liim in 
summer time sauntering through the Cotswolds or the 
Mendips, or, better still, the cragsman’s haunts in Lake- 
land. But if he has a preference it is (ither the valleys 
of the Western Midlands or else ‘‘The Vale of Arden” 
which gives its title to the best book of IjtIcs he has 
written. Musing or mmmuring its stanzas over, one 
seems to breathe that quiet ecstasy of moving waters and 
tended pastures and clement skies which pervades the 
Avon and the Severn. Mr. Oliver Baker, the landscape 
artist, has endowed the edition de lu.\e of this volume 
with a series of lovely photogravures suggested by various 
passages or poems ; and they could hardly be less as 
transcripts of nature along with verses like these : 

“ A land where venerable trees 
Whisper to many a stoned grange, 

Where orchards slumber, and the breeze 
Comes laden with the breath of flowers. 

And all things bask, and nothing swift or strange 
Disturbs the loitering hours. . . . 


" The fragrance of the fresh-turned loam. 

Of hawthorn bloom and breathing hay. 

The slumbrous air of harvest-home. 

Find each in man their counterpart. 

And make the echoes of old memories play 
About his listening heart.” 

To a man so passionately devoted to the love of birds 
and flowers, there is something sacred about a garden 
blessed with the fresh breath of tlje Bristol Channel, 
for in those Midland highlands there is nothing to 
intercept the south-west winds, certainly nothing of 
that plague of smoke and energy which the name of 
Birmingham connotes. It is no uncommon thing for 
the rarer migrants from Africa to lind their way to 
these parts, led by favouring gales and the rich belt 
of woodland and meadow that stretches without a 
break down to the edge of the .Atlantic. No man, not 
even T. E. Browm, has written in our time more perfect 
lin('s of gratitude to his garden than Mr. Hayes has done 
in his poem ‘‘ My Study.” He is writing of the trees 
that constitute his books : 

‘ Some perish with u season's wind 
And some endure ; 

One robes itself in snow, and one 
In raiment of the rising sun 
Bordered with gold — in all 1 find 
food’s signature. 

Abashed my faultful task to spell 
I watch how grows 
The Master's jjcrfec.t colour-scheme 
Of sunset, e)r Ilis simpler dre.-im 
Of moonlight, or that miracle 
We name a rose ’ 

One would like to dwell ujwn the j)apers .and Jccliues 
in w’hich other aspt'cts of Mr. Hayes’s jjhilosophy bav'e 
found rich and various expression, among them a j>aper 
of real insight he wrote years ago in the Atlantic Moiif/i/v 
on the relations of imisic to poetry ; or the lectinv he 
has delivered upon h'raiicis Thompson. His was the 
only house, save one, I believe, that Thompson e\'er 
visited, and the experience affords a vivid p.agc or 
two of portraiture and recollection in Mr. Everard 
Mcyncll’s ‘‘ Life,” showing how it takes one poet to 
understand another, especially such an elusive genius 
as the author of ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven.” It makes 
one wonder if Thompson could hav(‘ achieved more if 
he had known the things that were to his peace, and 
had been favoured by Providence with the gifts that 
constitute Mr. Hayes an apostle of .all that makes for 
fullness and serenity of life, the cultivation of strict 
form in poetry, and the rejoicing " harvest of a quiet 
eye.” 

J. P. Collins. 



THE READER. 


PROFESSOR SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

By W. M. 1*akki i?. 


N O doubt vvc hiivo hII born witiu'ssps, iit om* timo or 
iiuollicr, ()1 tlu‘ kind of iva'plion f^iwn to tin* 
tardy i)()stniaii, who, at lon{^^ last, delivers up his mails 
to the weary-wailini.; recipient. Ifis .idvtmt is hailed 
with less ^ood-hiimonr than if In* had arrived at Ihe 
earlier, tlu' ('X])ectant lioiir. Ife is vk iiinised, silently 
if not opimly, as a reprehensibli* la^^^aid, and so he 
anticipates a lila* reception at tlie hands of the next 
party he is due to face. Mis^iviiif; assails ni(‘ as I stall 
out to deln'iT iij) this belaU'd a])pre( iation of Pjofessor 
Sir Waltc'r K’ah'if^li. for I feel 1 may Imd mys(‘lf in tin* 
same predicament as th(‘ jiostinan, thoiif^Hi llieie jollows 
the leal consolal ion that it isanhonoin to be th(‘deliv(‘rer, 
however unwoithy, of the written niatler (jf a ]>ioved 
nitin of “ l(‘tters.” Thwacks ma\' descend on nu* tor 
my tardiness, or for my maniHT of delneiatK'e, lint yoiir 
ha I id, or stick, must snn'ly be stav(‘d when oiic(' yon 
remaik the 
precious sul)- 
|e('t of tlu' 
do(. II ni e n t 
enclosed in 
the packet. 

Sir W'.dter 
K a 1 (‘ i f; li 
maint.iins a 
jcticrnt atti' 
tilde with 
lef'ard to Ins 
career, a n d 
he feels, as 
li(' has told 
UK!, “ 1 li a t 
the only way 
to b(‘ a fre(' 
man is to be 
a p 1 i \' a 1 V 
man. Once 
t h e public 
stakes o u 1 
any kind of 
claim in you, 
a sort of 
slavery 
begins.'' 

XeviTlheless 
oni^ or two 
facts ran be 
furnished to 
show it was 
neither by 
miracle nor 
by any other 
mysterious 
process he 

ascended rrom a drawing by W, Rolhensietn. 


unto till' high chair of Oxford, from where hi^ has now 
guided the destinies of young students of luiglish litera- 
ture fur fifteen yiMis. Ifis father was the late Dr. 
Ali'xamler J\aleigh, a popular divine. Sir Walter was 
edueated at the IJniveisity ('ollege of London and at 
King s ( ullege, ( ambridge. Ifi' tells us in one of his 
books that at (’ambridge he heard Leslie Sti'jilien lecture 
ill the Divinity Schoi>ls : "1 saw him oiiee again, on tlie 
uplands of (‘ornvvall, but 1 lU'VtT again heard his voicii." 
Ilis next step, it appears, was to tlu' profi'ssorship of 
Modern Litt'iature, at l.biiversitv LolK^gi^, Liverjiool. 
In 1 1)00 he was established at (ilasgow I'niveisily as Pro 
lessor of ICnglish Litinature, a iliair which had been 
occupied by two illustrious p^edece^sol Profissors 
John Xii'liol and A. (\ Jiradley. 'fhat Sir Walter K*aleigli 
gave additional distinction to tin* (d.isgow professorship 
cannot be gainsaid, lie was iniineiisely pojmlar as a 

lecturer, and, 
tliongli uj) to 
this time 
1 1 1 rei^ a b 1 e 
e o n t ri b u- 
t i o n s to 
letters had 
( onie from 
his p e n , 
w li i 1 (i a t 
(Ilasgow he 
fuilher en- 
1 idled tlii^ 
field of 
lituiaiy criti- 
cism witli his 
sell olarly 
w () r k on 
Milton. And 
now he con- 
t i n u s to 
g r a c e tlie 
Mi'iton l^ro- 
f e ssorship 
of Idiglish 
Literature 
at Oxford, 
w h e r e his 
work is held 
in high 
esteem by 
those who 
have an lin- 
en ing sense 
f o r j) u r e 
letters. 

A touch of 
significance 

Profe»aor Sir Walter Raleigh. colours t li e 
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fact that Sir Walter Kaleigh at Oxford and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Coucli at Cambridge arc as un-i)rufcss()rial pro- 
fessors, in the strict sense, as it is possible to find. They 
would strip themselves of all the clogging conventions 
attached to their profession. Kotliing suits them better 
than to shaki^ oil the gripjfing shackhis of pedantic 
scholarship ; they glory to h't the warm sunshine of 
humanity stream into the Jeef nro-room so that the dust of 
narrow, academic minds that has sc‘ttlcd upon the sur- 
roundings may be stirred by the freshening airs from oiit- 
of'doors and be blown through tiu* open window. As I 
said before, they an* unconvc'ntional. They both have 
full-bloodi*dncss and high spirits, and though Sir \Valt( r 
Kaleigh has iK'ver launched out ujx)n a yacht of light 
fiction, such as that designed and built by his Cambridge 
fellow knight, he has adventured imaginatively, as his 

English Voyages of the Sixteenth ('entiiry ** testifies, to 
as far lands with his familiar Elizabethans, pcrhajis to 

the still-vex<‘(l Bermoothes.” The exuberant spirits 
and thi* human touch of these two writers find diftenMit 
outhit in their books. 

It is not, then, in purely jirofessorial work, though in 
that he lias by no means been found wanting, that Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s gifts have had their full scope. To 
readers of literary essays and criticism, he holds the 
position of an established critic. He is th(‘ author of 
some eight volumes, and set out on th(^ bookslndf they 
look meagre in bulk, but what appears delicient in 
quantity is more than made up for by the quality of th(* 
contents. As far as it takes us, namely to the time of 
Scott, his first book, “ The English Novel,’’ is an absorb- 
ing work, though it scarcely challenges comparison with 
later works on the same subject that cover a much wider 
area, such as Saintsbury’s invaluable survey. In his 
little essay on Robert Louis Stevenson,” he discusses 
R. L. S.’s style, romance, and morahty with characteristic' 
verve. Few, if any, university professors arc better 
qualified than Sir W alter Raleigh to write on " Style,” 
and the book in which he has expounded his views 
on that theme is a treasurcj to hold and to keep for 
all literary practitioners. Words of wisdom, pearls of 
closcly-rcasoncd thought are contained therein. One 
of his happu^st definitions strikes the eye immediately 
on reading the book- “ The writer’s jiianoforte is the dic- 
tionary,” He touches on most points in the aesthetics 
of the literary art. As regards his next twu books, the 
“ Milton” and the “ Wordsworth,” one finds it more 
difficult to assess their value. Admirable and scholarly 
as the “ Milton ” is. Sir Walter Kdeigh seems to be less 
en rapport with this Olympian god than he proves to bt; 
when in company with the great humanist, Shakc^speare, 
As for the ” Wordsworth,” 1 have felt that, while admit- 
ting it to be a penetrative piece of criticism, sound and 
sympathetic, at the same time it appeals to me as a very 
difficult book ; and that, not on account of its style or 
its thought, both of which are crystal clear, but due 
rather to the difficulty of placing oneself in the attitude, 
or at the angle, from which the author views his subject. 
Besides bis studic^s in Elizabethan literature (of which 
more presently), he has added to the ever-incrcasing 
bibliography relating to Dr. Johnson his hearty ” Six 
Essays on Johnson,” from any one of which springs 
more life than from many of the sterile accounts by 
Johnsonian experts. Look into these essays, and you 


will discover he gives you the very essence and expansive 
figure of the Doctor’s personality. Miscellaneous work 
also stands to his credit. The Yellow Book of 
January, 1896, contains a witty, argumentative dialogue 
between a poet and an historian, and the whim of the 
conception is as irresponsible as though Sir Walter had 
tossed up his thoughts, as a schoolboy his cap, into the 
air, canJess as to when* or how they might fall. To 
“ Chambers’s (yclopaidia of English Literature ” he has 
contributed the article on Kossi'tti, a model of condensed 
biography and criticism. 

1 have purpos(‘ly laid asid<' his venturis into liliza- 
bethaii times for separates treatment, as to my mind 
they show' the high water mark of his art and scholarship. 
Surely it is not for nothing that his name has an JCliza- 
bethan ring about it, for tlieri* is not an as])ect of lh(‘ 
Elizabethan age tliat he toiicln^^ that he does not adorn, 
from the sympathetic attitude in his " l!lnglisli Voyages of 
the Sixteenth ('eiitury ” to the intensely vivid and 
characteristically spirited account of llie Age of ElizaU'th 
in “ Shakespeare’s England.” Of course liis " Shake- 
S])eare,” in tin* Enf^Ush Men of Letters seriis, must 
be singled out. Overlooking the grave dehrt that 
portions of it are sadly 111 want of ad|iistnieiit, the book 
remains to-day, as when it w’as written, a consnmniate 
critical perfornianri*, a WH)rk of critical art that stands 
out solitary and, in its own lint*, unmalchi‘d from among 
all th(‘ textbooks and studies written around Shake- 
speare. It is necessary to cull only a ])los.soin heii' 
and tliere. to givi‘ but an enticing whiff of the di‘licious 
aroma that ])ervades tlu- garden from every tret* and 
llower. The author would have us imagine that tlie 
outlaws in “ As You Like It " fleet the time carelessly 
in a paradise of gaiety and indolence, and then*, is summer 
in their heaits.” Shakespi‘are is subtk*, fearfully and 
wonderfully subtle ; and he is sonietirnes obscure, 
lamentably obscure.” ” The everlasting ditficully of 
Shakespeare^ criticism,” he says ” is that llie critics an* 
so much more moral than Shaki*.sj)ean^ himsiilf, and so 
much less experienced. He makes his apjieal to thought, 
and they respond to the, app(*al by a display of d(*licate 
taste.” Falstail, Sir Walter Raleigh asserts, ” l^t'strides 
the play like a ('olossus, and the young gallants walk 
under his huge legs and peep about to find themselves 
honourabli^ graves.” He wisely observes that Sliake- 
speare’s bad ” habit of oviT-crowding his canvas is 
sometimes detrimental to the main impression,” but ho. 
raises a doubtful question when he pleads 011 behalf of 
boys to play the heroines of the plays, and one wondi^rs 
if Sir Walter Raleigh’s statement, that ” the genius of 
latter-day actresses, who bring into the plays a realism 
and a robust emotion which sometimes obscure the shei;r 
poetic value of the author’s conception,” is as tnie as hi* 
inclines to think it. 

To creative criticism, Sir Walter Kaleigh has brought 
the best of qualifications, an artist’s vision, iinaginativi^ 
impulse and insight, individuality, an alert mind, a 
deeply-imbued sense of style, and a sane, sober judg- 
ment. All these traits may be found in their most 
finished expression in that passage of imaginative prose, 
‘ with its lingering, sunset touch, in the final pages of the 
” Shakespekre.” He employs all the functions of the 
writing body, as it were, and each one is in perfect work- 
ing order. As a critic, he neither mingles a scientific 
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view with the a;sthctic like Walts-Dunton, nor, for all 
his individuality, bursts out in challenging and extreme 
denunciation like Henley. Wo are never delaycid by 
having to gaze into a pool of reflection which Jhoft'hsor 
Bradhy’s instinctive b('nt for philosophical insight so 
often leads us to do. According to Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe, “ the most jHirsiiasive pen on literary matters 
to-day, that of Sir Walter Kaleigh, pursues its courst* 
with groans of reluctance.’* It is information that 
astonishes as much as it interests, for, as he has the 
artist’s loving care for his work, lie so s(*l(icts and sliapi's 
his material that it appears to be executed with tin; most 
tTfortless ease. W'c are never rudely disturbe^d by suddeti 
jerkings and joltings but rid(‘ on an easy-going steed, 
whose grac'e and smoothm^ss of movcMiient have been 
acquired, wi* learn, by hard training. 

Those*, who, living in the neighbourhood of (Uasgow 


LJniversity, remember so well the familiar, lanky figure, 
with the slight stoop of the scholar, and the. genial, smiling 
face that was but an outward emblem of tlu? happy, care- 
free spirit lodged within, have never (jiiitc*. forgiven 
Oxford for beckoning away Sir Walter Kaltiigli from 
their midst. That is the jmee that has to be pjiid when 
the fame of a scholar spreads beyond the boundariiiS of 
an Alma Mat(T. Glasgow still jxissesscs something of 
him, for there the memory of his personality and his 
work lives on to this day. Passing within tin* precincts 
of the University, by quadrangle, ctiurt, or stairway, 
oiui half-imagiiu*s the walls givi? back dri*amy echoes of 
tlu* silvt‘,ry laugh of fornit‘r yi*ars. It is but the visita- 
tion of his pr(‘s(‘ne(* under the cunning s])!*.!! of memory, 
but that spirit of him is always onrs ;ilone who knew him 
here ; it could havi* no life for others or in any olhcT 
place*. 


HOLIDAY AND OTHER HUMOUR. 


T here an* almost as m;niy different kinds of 
humour as there :ire diffc'H'nt ways of writing 
tribal lays, and evi*ry different oin^ of them is right - 
but not for everybody. ’N'our natural inclination is to 
assume thut tin* man who is not ;nmiscd by what aimis(*s 
you h.'is no sc'iist* of humour, till you discover that though 
lie yuwns ovi'r l)i(‘keiis, Lamb delights him ; or though 
he goes to sleej) ()V(*r Thack(‘ray, ]\Iark Twain and Max 
Adler keep him awake. Hood and Iiigoldsby tickle men 
who are not susceptible to tin* quieter humour of Addison 
and Steele. Jii our own duy, ('hesterton and Jerome, 
Shaw' and Jacobs, Max Becrbohni and Stephen Leacock, 
Barri(* and Barry Pain, Neil Lyons and Pett Ridg(i do 
not all apiieal to the same 
public, but who with any 
])reteiice to catholicity of 
taste shall say tliat they are 
not all humorists ? 1 am a 

tnu* disciple of each of them, 
but 1 say it without pride, 
not only b(*cause T am not 
alone in being that, but 
because t lu* r e are several 
humorists from whom 1 fail to 
get even a smil(^ yet they 
count their admin!rs by the 
thousand, and surely it is as 
likely that my own sense of 
humour is d(^fective as that 
those* thousands who laugh at 
wliat I cannot do not possess 
any. 

Punch has commonly b(*.en 
taken to represent our typical 
English humour; perhaps 
because it has outlasted all 
its rivals and, after long 
years, survives, the only 
comic paper of its kind ; but 
English humour is too varied 
to be represented by any one 
type. It is enough that the 
t5^e represented by Punch is 


the real thing; it is not the bitter, scathing, satirical 
humour of dee]) feeling and passionate resi*ntm(‘nt, but 
the restrained, genial humour and witty |)ersinage of the 
urbanely phil()soi)hieal looker-on. 1 1 is mainly in this 
spirit that “Mr. Ihinch’s History of Ihe (ireat War”^ 
has been written, though, more (*spedally in those* parts 
that are pictorial or writtt‘n in ve'ise, it breaks from 
that urbanity at times into iiobh* indignation, or some 
poignant utterance of the pathos and tragedy of the*, war 
or the lieroisin of those who have saved the world from 
a fate in whkii theTe could have* l)e*(‘n iie)thirig funny. 
As a piquant, ente*rtaining, merslly light but erccasioually 
seiieriis re'e'errel e)f what the last five ye'ai's have meant le) 

us at heaue aiiel abrexid, Mr. 
Pnne'irs is as ae'cui-ate as any 
e lit here lox liistory anel much 
merre^ attractive*. 

In “A Last Diary of the 
(ireat Wan,”- Saniue*! Pe])ys, 
Jimi’., exintiniie'S his chreniicle 
and commeait frerrn July, 1(^17, 
to the end of last year. This 
is as clever as the* two carlie^r 
volumes in its faithful ])ai'ody 
of the quaint style of the^ 
great SainiieJ, anel in repro- 
ducing the dominant ti'aits of 
his character in his living 
elese:cndaiit, wlu) give*s you 
jottings e)f passing events at 
the fre)nt and in the political 
are*na, but is as much con- 
ecrne*el with his jrrivate life 
and his persemal friends as 
with the merre^ momentous 
doings of the* nation and the 
world at large. All his 
vanities, little meannesses, 

' '* Mr. Punch’s History of the 
Great War.” Illustrated. ' IDS. fid. 
net. (Cassell.) 

* " A Last Diary of the Great 
Warr.” By Sami. Pepys, Junr. 
Illustrated by John Kettelwcll. 
63. not. (John Lane.) 



Mr. Stephen LeacocK. 

Author of ** The Hohenzollerns In America, and Other 
ImposBibUltics'' (John Lane). 
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**The Minister had two 
daughters— both girls.*' 

from “ riiai'h Me All (Jvcr, Mable" (Jarrolds). 


snobberies, self-indulf^e'uces are as ('asually, unsc'lf- 
consriously revealed as in the work he iniitales an*, 
those of the writer of tin' original Diary. Then' arc 
delightfully eharaet eristic touches in tlie scatten'd 
entries about the matrinioiiial woes of his unlovely 
sister, Mrs. Jackson, and the monetiyy losses they 
occasion to himself : 

“ Up,*' he writes on February Olh, i<ir8, '* and to meet 
the greatest trouble and vexation (as if the limes were not 
ill enough), by a letter from sisltu* Pal; whose man, it 
seems, is run away with a land girl. Which,, tliat jack.son 
should prefer another to Pal, w(*rc no matter of wonder, 
but that he leave her, 1 putting GooL to her portion in 
consideration of liis taking her, do ])rovc him a base, 
ungrateful cheat ; and, Ood helping me. 1 will have him 
back to her. " 

llis subsequent treatment of Pal and her husband and 
others of his family ; his portentous talk with fussy 
})ersons against the shortcomings of our leaders ; liis 
good-natured charity towards old fieneral Pirpleton in 
his scandalous difficulties, are all as qucerly character- 
istic of his ancestry as are his dabbling in war work, and 
his keenniiss for war economies that do not immediately 
affect himself, as when he is at his club, where 
“ our committee sitting upon our accompts ; the 3rd time 


of our adjourning the matter these six weeks, and all 
my endeavour is to have them les.sen our debt owed to the 
banque ; but to my infinite morti 11 cation, naiiglit done but 
to talk of it. So this day I move the charges of jam 
rolly-poley to be 8d. in lieu of 6d., and night-lights be put 
in the smoaking-room, with spills of paper to them in lieu 
of matches, as in other clubs Which resolved, to my 
great content ” 

So, and witli a hundri'd such intimate di'tails, Samuel 
Pepys, Jiinr., reminds you of tin* little everyday facts 
of our lives in the* abnormal ]>eriod from which we are 
just emerging ; and “ Ouoth the Raven — another 
“ unothcial history of the war,” is more satirically 
irresponsible! in its treatment of those same facts; it 
burlesques things that hajipened and jieuple who did 
them, and the fun of it all is that its exaggerations are 
nt'.ver far from tlu! truth. The Diary opi'iis with, ” War 
imminent. Lord N'ortlicliffc has liis teeth sharpeiu'd ” ; 
it is presently noted that ” Sir h^dvvard ('arson utt('rs 
Grave Warning against si'dilion ” ; and the last note, 
after Peace has been declared, is that “ Mr. John Piiriis, 
while purchasing a Sliak(‘spearean ft»li(), hears of the 
war.” The same fantastic tnitli is in Geoige 
Morrow’s sinful newspaper-] )ort rails of war brides ; ol 
men and women ” unwearied l)y war work ” ; of tlu' 
brave peer whose (‘onsin lias been twice wounded ; and 
in the sketch of Lord and Lady Overbury, “ having a 
vegetarian lunch in front of thcii house in Pelgravi* 
Square to si't an example of frugality to the rainivorous 
poor.” It is all the shrewd('sl, slyi'st nonsense ; its 
genial satire touches tin* spot eifeetively, and is 
none th(‘ l(!ss amusing fur bt*ing iiiiMaggingly good- 
humoured. 

There are serious stn'aks in ” The llohenzollerns in 
America,”^ but for llie most part the book is inspired 
by that spirit of broad farce* which runs glorious riot 
through nt'arly all that Stejihen Leacock has writli'ii. 
It Ix'gins and ends on a serious note. 

And perhaps the stark lighteousncss of the prefalory 
proposal that 

" the })ropi‘r pinii.sliment for the I rolieii/ollems, and the 
llapsburgs, and the JMecklenlmrgs, and the Muckendorfs, 
.ind all such pijp])ets and prinecdings. is that they should 
l)e made to work ; and not made to work in the glittering 
and glorious sense, as generals and chiefs of stall, and 
legislators and land-barons . . . that they shoiilcl work, 
in short, as millions of poor emigrants out of (iermany have 
worked for generations past ' ; that, without any dignity 
or divinity of kingship, they sliould be made; to " stand 
or fall, live or starve, as best they might hy the work of their 
own hands and brains, " and .so prove iheir true value 

jierhaps the stern reasonableness of this k'av(‘S oiu! 
unprepared for the extravagantly burlesque account 
that follows of how the doddering Kaiser, ' with his 
brother Henry, Little Willie and Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
set about addling a livelihood after thc^y had emigrated 
to America, and therefore the fun seems forced and 
occasionally falls rather flat, but some of the further 

Echoes of the War,” and all the ” Other Impossi- 
bilities” except the last are excellent fooling, and the 
last, ” Fetching the Doctor,” is not an impossibility but 
a finely etched, exquisitely tender recollection of child- 
• hood, which seems probably the more poignant for biding 

■ '* Quoth the Raven *’ By E. V. L. and G. M. HIuh- 

trated. IS. 3d. net. (Methuen.) 

* ** The Hohenzollerns in America, and Other ImposHibilities.” 
By Stephen Leacock. 58. net. (John Lane.) 
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in such sharp contrast to the laiif^liing our liiimorists, i)ld or new. It is sometinu's 

irony of The Lost Illusions of Mr. Sims” \ said that he would bo more widely jM)piilar 

and the irresponsible, irresistible^ drollery of ’ if he* were not so subtle but f^av^e himself 

the best of the otluT impossibilities.” over more to the obvious humours of broad 

The humour of 'That's Me All ()v(M*, > farce. ” The ProbltTii ('lub ”® steers a middle 

Mable ® is commonly labelled tyj^icallv course, and its plots are as delightfully 

American, and is of the raciest, fuimiest itigt'iiious as its style and character- touches 

brand. A continuation of the plieiioTiKMi arc cvisy and whimsical. The cuniiiiigest, 

ally successful I)(Te Mal)l(‘,’ this i>, ;i neatest story, both in idtM and narration, 

furthciv collection of those jovouslv f.ituoiis i*^ Ihat of “ The Kiss l*robl(‘ni ” but to 

letters in which l^ill tells his sweetlieart oj -3^' ' des('i ihe tlu' object and bi/arn* adventures of 

his thoughts and doings whilst he is training ^ ' content 

and aftiT he is at the front in the gn\at w.ir. , myself with urging you to read about tlicun 

and involuntarily revc'als the sinipli('ity, s(*lf M.»n * a oiim^). for yourself and assuring you that you 

conc(‘it, small parsimony and large chuckle- will miss oiu' of the most delt‘ctable 

lieadedness of his own characl(‘r. Vou ma\' say Kill is and genuinely humorous books of tin* year if you 

an ass, an absurdity, but liis jii'rsonality is so consist ('.ntly don’t. 

inaintaiiu'd and is so (iddly natural and triK' to life* that ('ollinson ()w(*n and lirnest (ioodwin are* again the 
you find ()ue*e‘r re*se‘nit)Iances to him in ae tiial pe.*ople* e)f real thing the\' are* genuine humeuists as we*l] as new 
your acqiiamtane e'. IMy own favourite among his le*tte*rs euii's. Then* is a sparkle and witty gaiedy, a deftness 

is that ill winch he nairate*s liow he and jeu* Loomis are ami liglitiuiss of style* iu ” The Adve;iitui(*s of Aiitejine 

invite'd toeliiie with the mmiste'r wlio“ Jias two elaughters, that are cliaracteristie e)f nei other Knglish author exceipt 

both girl*-., ami a wife. One of the* girls is goodleieikmg fa*onard Me*rrick. Auteniu* is a hlitlie*. spirite‘d French- 

aiid the either is imne* like* n'oiiM expeet ” . hut. without man, a fascinating hle*nd ol simplie ity and shre*wdness, 

e*.vagge*ratiou, all the letteis ke'e'p you laughing heith by rash impeduosity ami busme'ss acumem, and his rapid 

what tlu*y have* to te*ll ami the*ir maniie*r of telling it. dewe*lopment freini e'ashiei iu a iiewsyi.ijH’r ollice* to part 

Whe’lher ” Irish Kulls and Puns”’* i : nltog(*the*r proyirieteir eif a Parisian yiaper that, eiwmg to the uiit- 

tvpical Irish humour 1 shall not yiie'teud tee say. but, rag<*ous, s(‘usatioiial stunts he engine‘ers tor it, be'ceinies 

Ihough it im'Iudes some* eluds, it is em the whole* a capital a iD.iring suce*ess, is told in .i si*rie*s eif stories that are* 

eeellectieui eif aiiecdulo*-. ” Snooker Tam,”’ anyhow, is inveiitexl anel eMrrie'el through in the happiest, lightest 

the right Se'ote h stiiif, and to my thinking, tins story eif vedii of liglit eeumely. Mystery, e*xeiteme'iit and trouble 

Tam, the* irre-preissilde young railway peirlcr, and Maggie* of all sends re‘sult from Anteiine’s elaring and often 

M’Phi^eiy, the* chariniiig, sensible* tie ket girl, gex’s at lidieulenis but invariably effe'ctive enterprises, but the. 

l(*ast eiiie better in the pawky humour ami vivacity ot it mysle‘rv, treiuble. se*nsatiem m‘Ve*r tail te^ break sooner or 

lluiii that ” Private* Spud Tamson ” witli which l\. \V. later intei airy farce eir, as at tlie liiiisli, into some^ mood 

Pam[)l)e*ll seorexl lus first big eif pl(*asantest seiitinieait. An 


siieee*ss. If you are* enily 
enit te) be amuse‘d, you may 
find entertaiume.*nt, loo, in 
the* tale of ” (Guinea - J*ig 
Smith, ami his devastating 
doings iu ” the* de-ar ejfd 
slee py parish e>f .Mneldlenieie.” 
if its humour runs tliiii hen* 
aiiel the'ie*, its high syiirits 
and liveline'ss are unfailing. 

1 can re*meml)e*r when Ikirry 
Pain first areise* and wa.s 
euleigiseid and denonm‘e*d as 
a m?w humorist. Nowa- 
days, te) name him is te) praise 
him, for he has melle)we‘el 
into one eif the* cie\'e*resl, 
sublle^st, me)St individual e)f 

“ Th.'it’.sMe* AllOve-i, M.ihh*.” 
Hy Lie.^utcnatil I*. S t r v r t r r 
Ulustraled by ('ori)oral (i W'. 
llrL’ck. Js. bcl. neit. (JarrokI ) 

® “ Iri.sh Hulls and I’un.s " 
Hy H. P. Kelly. i*s. eVl. net. 
(Ske*tfiiigle>u ) 

’ "Snooker Turn." Hy K. 
\V . C a III p 1) e 1 1 . Js. e>d m l. 
(Chambers.) 

i» '* Guinea-Pig Smith." Hy 
W o o e.1 h o u s V l-anc. 6s. net. 
(Arrowamith.) 



imee)mnu)nly able ami enjoy- 
able* beiok. 

('oniedy and farce an; as 
nice;ly and i u s c j) a ra b 1 y 
mingled in ” 'The* ('aravari 
Man as the reel and white 
ill a he*allliy comple'xioii. 
The* moment ons, acrid(*nlal 
mee*tiiig in Oxfoid Street of 
the um'e)nve*ntif)ual, insufti- 
eiently appre*ciate*d artist, 
Kamhe'ld, and llie exquisite 
little laely, also uuconve*n- 
tioiial, Init ceintrolliiig ami 
strielly self-(*e)iitre.)ll(‘d, and 
the* la ter meeting at his studiei 
til at came of it — all this 
is pun* comedy, alive and 
piquant. Kamfield’s I o v e 
affair witli the* timorous Rose, 

*• " The* Predilem Club." By 
Barry Piiin. Blustrated. 7s. 
net. (Collins ) 

"'rile Adventures of 
Antoine." By H. Collnisem Owen. 
()S. net. (lIoddcT <S: Stoughton.) 

** Thv Caravan Man." By 
Krnesl Goodwin. 7s. nei. 
(Collins.) 
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after he has anchored his caravan on the village green, is 
comedy, farce and dainty sentiment by turns. Farce 
always comes in with the grotesque Farmer Gubbins ; 
usually with Rose’s decorous aunt and grandmother, 
and with that grasping art dealer who comes hunting 
Bamfield down, and with the handsome Bertha who is 
involved in disastrous experiences as th(‘. consequence of 
sitting to Bamfteld out of doors at midnight for a flash- 
light photograph. But who cares whether it is farce or 
('orriedy ? What matters is that it is all humour — 


humour of incident, dialogue and character — and that 
it is crisply and humorously written — a book that is 
meant for nothing but laughter, and is what it is meant 
for. 

Here, then, are eleven humorous books to suit the 
most diverse tastes. You may not like them all, but if 
you don’t like any, you can depend that you must have 
got a quite unique sense of humour — or none. 

Martin us Scriblerus. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST. I»I9. 

/InsTkYrs to these compeltiiofis [each on n separate sheet hearinii the name and address of the sender) should he 

foru'arded not later than the T4//7 of the month to 

“ Tlie Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs, ffodder & Stougliton, Warwick Square, l!:.(;.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //., IV. and V, arc the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize, will he for the best original Ivric. 

Special Notice.— C om/)r//77>rs must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. -A Prize of One Guinea is oflerc'd for the best 
original lyric. 

II.— A Prize of Half a (iuinea is offered for th<‘ best 
quotation from English verst* applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous naturti. 

HI. — ^A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best four lines of original verst* on the town, 
village, tir district in which the writer’s holiday 
has been or will be sptmt. 

(The Prizt* of Tliree New Books will be offered next 
month for the best ace-ount in not mt)rt‘ than 
a hundred and fifty lines of prose on How 1 
Celebrated I’eace.) 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offen*d for the best 

review, in not more than out* hundred wt)rds, 
of any recently })ublisJied book, ( ompetitors 
should givti tlu^ names tif Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 

twelve months to tJie sender of the best sug- 
gestion ft>r The Bookman (’oinpetitions. ThtJ 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 

I.— This Prize is divided, and Half a Guinea each 
awarded to G. Laurence Groom, of 52, Lodge 
Drive, Palmer’s (ireen, N.13, and Kathleen 
E. Douglas, of Ranger’s Lodge, Milford, Salis- 
bury, Wilts, for the following : 

MY LOVELY DEAR. 

Oh, they have laid my only dear, my pretty dear, my lovely 
dear, 

With all her laiiglitcr stilled and quiet lips without 
a sigh, 

III the Stranger’s land, a cruel land that has no heart 
to understand : 

And laden with my sorrow the wind goes keening by. 


Oh, she would lay her little hand, her tender hand, her 
toil-worn hand 

Within my owm so softly at the closing of the day, 

And resting so, and holding so, together wc would home- 
ward go 

Through silent moonlit meadows all sweet with dewy 
hay. 

And now 1 go at close of day the well-known \vay, the 
lonely way. 

'Phrough dreaming misty meadows w'licn the moon is 
riding high, 

With the echo of her dancing feet, lier little feet, her 
darling feet 

Within my heart for ever, until the day 1 die I 

G. Laurence Groom. 

'' SMOKY CORNER.” 

Alius a mist at the Corner — why, there's nobody knows. 

Hut there’s alius a mist, an' a smoke, an' a fog, that lingers 
an' never goes ; 

Summer or winter, spring or fall — a filmy haze that hangs 
o'er all, 

Where the trail swings down from the ridges brown to 
where the river Hows. 

An’ the face o’ the Corner's blackened, as if with a smoke 
o' yore — 

('J'hey say that the vanished warriors burnt victims there 
by the score)- -- 

An’ where the coloured creepers hung are carved some 
words in the Spanish tongue : 

Remember the. friends who came your way, and come 
that way no more.” 

Ah, many’s the shadowy evenin’ I’ve drawn my rein an' 
sat 

In a cloud o’ bygone memories, to the click o’ the wheelin' 
bat : 

Old Bird-o'-the-Night — a come-down Chief — but a trusty 
friend beyond belief . . • 

An’ the halt-grown lad poor Liddy had . . . an' Coit, o’ 
the ” Coloured Cat.” 

An' Hal — old Hal, with his kiddies, that 1 somehow Jioped 
would rise 

About my childless knees . . . an’ Rose, long gone to 
Paradise. • . . 
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Old Manrimy Lucas, who heard my call, an’ nijsscd me— We select for special commemdation the lyrics sent by 
an’ Sadie . . . where arc they all ? C, K. Price (Wellington), M. L. (xledstonc (South (Toy- 

Allus a mist at the Corner— yes ... if it’s oii'y acrost don), Barbara Angrave (Melton Mowbray), M. B. (('alnc), 


yer eyes 

Katiileln E. Douglas. 

We also select for printing : 

Kl^COMMENTSK. 

You will grow old with ll.’ippiness, hiit I, 

Who have been (oief’s beloved friend so long, 

Shall keep iny youth green with miraculous tears 

And have for ever ringing in my ears 

The wild sweet time of Jioi)(''s undying song. 

You will sit drowsy with t'ontent, but I 
Shall leap each day to lling my windows wide 
And breathless wait for (iod's most pr(‘cions things - 
And maybe I shall gliin])se, with llaslnng wings 
And hidden face, the oik' (Ire.im still fleiiied. 

So you will sleep at list, and heiiig d(M.d 
Your (piiet dust shall rest with nothing said. 

Dut 1, niadi* (puck by passionate songs, sliall rise 
And bring Cod's angels 1 looping with wide eye.*- 
To heal me, at the gaies ol J’aradisr. 

(kachael P>at(S, “ TIk' Drrliard,’’ \'i('toria. Road, (in 
Crosby, near Lix'i'rpool.) 

SA( KlinCI'. 

Cor jiisfiei' ami loi light tliey died, 

All true, and yvi for iiiiieh beside — 

A cottage in tJie coniitryside — 

Or hou.se in souk* tlrab t hoioughtare, 

With noisy ( hildreii phiving there 
And siimniei smiri hed by stitling aii 

h'or Ihitam, and hir Honour’s faiiie, 

Ihit other things ol dearer na.nie, 

L('st War should seoiah with luddy thuiie - 

Some humble w'omaii’s toil-worn fSice, 

Some child, with love's discerneil graee — 

Some sliabby room -Home’s Holy Tlaee. 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

TO A GIRL 1 DO NOT KNOW. 

Oh, when yon coint' to me, 1 do not pray 
That beauty shall be yours. Peauty, the pride 
That fades unwillingly as siimmer's day 
And dies at length, lca.ving me tearful-eyed 
Seeing the thing 1 loved in you has died. 

1 will not ask for this if you forgive 
As God forgives, utterly. If you bear 
With me my littleness, and wisely shrine 
My poor mean sins, knowing I could not dare 
High paths of self-denial and you not there. 

Oh, when you come to me 1 will not crave 
Wisdom in you. But, dear, 1 want you kiiui 
And pitiful. With your sweet laughter brave 
Still all my old unrest, and let me find 
There healing for a discontented mind. 

Oh, girl I do not know ! Hidden within 
Your temple white, hold all the things 1 prize 
Above the fading folly men would win. 

Then shall 1 find, oh good and truly wise, 

Beauty and wisdom deep down in your eyes 

(P. J. Battle, 20, Springfield, Clapton Common. 
London, E.5.) 


(ieoffre.y Dearmer (York), Leslie Comber (Vlamcrtinghe) , 
M. Bernard Knight (Farnborough), Marjorie ('rosbie 
(Wolverluim])ton), Kathleen Ida Noble (Walthamstow), 
Robert C. liodker (Streatliam Hill), Mrs. J. G. Fether- 
slonliaugli (Bimdoran), J. Richard Ellaway (Basing- 
stoke), F. W. Marnamara; R. A. Finn (Surbiton), Joyce 
Frideswid(i l^iwidl (Idverpool), A. G. McClidlan (Edin- 
burgh), Miss H. J. Smith (London, S.E.), Isabel ( orbett 
(Penarth), Eili'en Newton (AVhitby), E. (Hig^igati*), May 
E. Kevin (Belfast), Mary ('. Mair ((Aiildford), Dciphine 
Stringer (London, S.W.), p;ileen Carfrae (London, S.W.), 
M. E. Morris (Torquay), Lucy Malleson (J,ondon, W.), 
“Shamrock’* (Taunton), L. Catlerall (Cliorley), Una 
Malleson (London, W.), Margarel Brooking ((xloucester) , 
(leorgo Johnston (London, S.E.), J. W. van Druten 
(Brondeshury), F. NL Jidlicoe (lirixton), Mary Wiseman 
(Colcliester), Cyril (L 'l aylor ((iranlowMi-on-S^y), Edith 
Allen (Llandaif), Lillian Ciiapman ((dielsea), Audrey 
Haggard (Sonlli Kensington), May Herscliel Clarki* 
(Woolwich), J. A. JC (London, N.), Alfn‘d \'ictor Waller 
(Siindiirlarul), LiTtie ('ole (Pontrilas,) Anna Walker 
(Sleights), William Mitchell (Great A'lirinoulli), !l. G. 
Holland (Hove), Jessie Jackson (Beverley), K. (Black- 
heath), H. R. Smitli (New'caslle-onTyne), Charlotte 
Jirooke (Ilkley), Vyvian Silvestre; Beatrice Skilton 
(Fu)rest (kite), Edith E. Hammond (Ruthin), “Thistle** 
(Hampton Hill), Winnifri^d Tasker (Llandudno), Egbert 
Sandford (Haulbovvline), W. V. J. Kitli^y (Alvaston), 
Doreen M. Dillon (L(‘e, S.E.), Ratan K. Nehru (Allaha- 
bad), Florence At. Pomeroy (Ni'W'port, Essex), Charles 
J. Kirk (Darlington), H. N. h'orbes (Sheffiikl), E. M. H. 
ilarrington (h'olkestone), Rev. Edw'in ('. iainsdown 
(Eastbourne), “Penruil** (Ealing), Phyllis Erica Noble 
(Waltliamslow), Miss E. A. (juirk (Eastbourne). 



you want all them threepennlea* 
you*d better get them out of the 
blanhy offertory-bag next Sunday/' 

From ** The Problem Club,** by Barry Pain (Collins). 
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n. — The Prize of Half a Guinea /or the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. K, ifern, Rowlands 
Castle, Hants, for tlie following : 

THE MAN WHO TKTED EVERYTHING. 

JiY THE Author ok “ The Uotnting Man.” 
(Hutchinson.) 

” Has carnfLl a night's impose ” 

Longfrllovv. The Blacksmith. 

We also selcH't for printing : 

THE WOMEN OK 'oK. J^y Helena ( oncannon. 

(Gill.) 

” Youn^ men no longi-r suddenly r.atch their brralli 
When you are passing.” 

W. B. ^’eats, Broken Jhrain^ 

(Sidney S. W-fight, 12, Swanley Lnne, Swanicy. Ktnt.) 

THE CANDJT: OJ* vision. By ** \. E.” 

(M.icmillan ) 

” The light that never was on sea or land.” 

WoKDSwoKiH, Snture and the Pori. 

(Patti(' W'illiainson, of q.S. Marli'liffc Road, W'adsley, 

Sliett'K'ld.) 

THI*: ELAUBER'S .MOTHl'K*. Ry Madge Mf.ars 
(John Lane ) 

” Mini thou never wert.” 

SiiETT.rv, Ode to a Skylark. 

(|. I. Dean, Co}i])enlMll, Stafford.) 

A WOMAN OF AC'I'TON. By 1’aul Trent. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

” She’d tw<i lilack eves, a l)roken nose, 

And bruises half a score.” 

G. R. Sims, Chri^tmassJUf^ 

(Irene Ddoiule, 14, Fore^t(T Road, Bath.) 

III. — The Prize or Three New Books for the best 

eight lint's of ver^e (‘xjnessing a dog’s ojnnion 
of muzzling or of thos(‘ who iruizzh' hiiii, 
is awarded lo Ethel M. ('ookt‘, of j, ('aven- 
dish Road, ( lapham ( oininon, for the 

following : 

1 am thy dog: I love thee tho’ thou shiyt'sl ! 

Mine eyes are on thee, patient as of old ; 

Mute; in their dejiths the hc.irt thy wit betrayesi 
ProlTcrs thee largesse of despised gold. 

Had 1 thy power, wert thou, as 1, the puzzled 
And piteous suppliant, could I turn away, 

Tliink'st thou, iinlieoding, calm, while, thou wast muzzled ? 
As my love sJiamcs thirn.* own, J tell thee, nay ! 

Wc select for spt'ciul ('omnKuidation from tJie large 
number of rt'plies received Hie six stuit by Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), Rev. lidwin (’, Lansdowii (liast bourne). 
B. Noel Saxelby (Manchestt'r), Doris Westwood (Sutton 
Coldfield), Robert A. Criithrie (( dasgovv), -^Irs. Alice Wise 
(Leicester). 

IV. —The Prize of Half a (iuiNPA for the l>est ri'view 

is awardt^d to Eric N. Simons, of ro, Endcliffe 
Rise Road, Slicfilield, for the following ; 

THE UNDYING FIRE. By II. G. Wj.t.ls. (Ccusscll.) 

The theological bias of Mr. Wells's recent work leaves 
no room for surprise that his latest novel shoukl be. a modern 
liook of Job. Opening with a daring I^rologue, its main 


theme is the trials and tribulations of Mr. IIuss, an idealistic 
head master. In the long metaphysical discussion arising 
out of his misfortunes. Hnss. embittered by suffering, 
attacks CJod. but a vision revealing to him the Invisible 
King, he thenceforward defends Him stoutly against 
orthodoxy, commercialism, and materialism. I'he book is 
cleverly written and ends happily, but one wishes its author 
would remember that laughter, too, is of the Gods. 

Wc also s(‘l(‘ct for printing : 

MV REST CURE. Bv (d-ORGii Ronicv. 

(Grant Richards.) 

'fhe beloved magician of l.eiccster Square was ovei- 
worked, so he booked rooms at the Sunrise Arms, T-itlle 
Slocum, and prepared to vegetate', 'fhe fates gave him 
no chance to rest. Trouble began before the cab had 
started for Paddington nor t'lidccl till lie was back again 
with his face towards l*iccadilly. Mothers’ meetings, 
concerts and sports had been arranged at Slocum in honour 
of George Robey. He was greeti'd, upon arriving, with 
” 'flic Bing Boys ” from the village brass band. What 
lu' cndureil before he escaped from the rural s]>ot the 
re'.ider learns in the rollicking records of this preposterous 
di.iiy. 

(M. A. Newman, Tin* Hill. Framlingham.) 

JINNY THK: CAKRIIHG Bv Israel Zangwill. 

(Hcine.ma nil.) 

Mr. Zangwill’s inordinate cleverness has never been so 
ade<jiiatcly a.nd abundantly cleiuonstrated as it. is in this 
photographic representation of early Victorian social 
conditions and jNonconforinist iiK'iitality. It is a simple 
tale of two lovers with tlu'ir mutual attractions to, and 
repulsions from, eaih other. TIkj develoinuciit of the 
stcir^' is leisurc'lv, though steady and relentless, but it is 
a fierh'ct gold mine of lustic psychology and commonplace 
charactei deliiu'ation. W'liih* the general labiic of the 
nov^l IS wove.n out of tJie (‘ternal love motive, its basic 
structure consists of a curious and lainilul theme of sex 
antagonism i k'verly worketl out. 

(William Saunders, 102, (imiiston Road, Jidniburgh.j 

We seliM’t f(fr special comuK'ndatioii thi* ri'views by 
S. A. Grilliths (I'enidale), K’niderick Willmer (Ramsay, 
I.O.M.), G. R. Price (\\VIIington), Fiances li. Pearce 
(Holborn), Isabidle (riiltin (Wolverhampton), Miss L. 
Mugford (London, S.W.), R. Bentley (Tonbridge), 
Sybilla Kirkland Vesey (Grhmfarg), M. B. (Stowmarkel ), 
JL Noel Saxelby ( '\tanrbestiT), it. M. J''i(*ld (Jiarl’s Gourt), 
Evelina 1 . San (hirdij (Arerington), F. (L Sultle (Gam- 
bridge), M. C. Jobsoii (Bedford), X. Z. (Iialifax), 
Sidney S. Wriglit (Swanley), D. Hare (Bath), Jessie 
Jackson (Bev(Th*y), Itdith MacBeari (Bristol), (ierald 
McMichaid (Birniingham), W. ('urran Reedy (lu.m'st 
(yate), Idorence Parsons (Altrincham), A. E. (rowers 
(Haverhill), Eve Gasey (Loudon, W.(\), IViay W. Harri- 
son (Lincoln), ]\fiss ]\f. J. Dobie (Mouldsworlh), G. 
Ralton liarnard (York), Robert ('. liodker (Streatliam 
Hill), M. McDoniu'll (Lancasl(*r), \\'. Swayne Tjtth' 
(Dublin), Harold Downs (Bath),R. Clough (Scarborough). 

V.— Tlie Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 7 he 
Bookman lor the bi'st suggestion is awarded 
to Maude K. Idecson, of 2(1, Cliatham Grove, 
Withington, Manchester. 


HERMAN MELVILLE (1819-1891): A CENTENARY TRIBUTE. 

By F. C. Owlett. 


H liRMAN MKLVILLE was bom in New York on 
August ist, 1819 the birth-year of Whitman 
and Lowell and, on this side tlie Atlantic, of Kuskin, 
Kingsley and “ George Eliot.” Allan Melville, the 


father, was a New York merchant, who, when U(}t 
engaged in merchandising, was immersed in meta- 
physics. hi'e was of good family, and had travelled 
extensively, and young Herman had many opportunities, 
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of which he seems fully to luivi' availcfl himself, of 
storing his mind with tlie travel-lore contained in books, 
and th(‘ jM'rsonal wander-tales told by liK father and 
his father s friends. I he fatiiiU' fortniu^^, ho\v('V('r, were 
in decline. Allan Melville, dying, left his wife eight 
childn'n and an iinpovcTished ('xeherjuer. In 
Herman, being th(‘n (.‘ighteen y(’ai> of age, shij)pecl as a 
cabin-boy on a vessel trading to J jvimjuh.I. He has 
given us an account of his impressions on this. Ids Inst 
voyage, in " Redbuni ” nsp)). In the words of Mr. 
H. S. Salt. “Jt is a reiord of hitli'i exjKiieiu'e and 
temporaiy disilliisionment tlie conh'ssions f>l a poor, 
proud youth, who goes to sea ‘ with a devil in his In art/ 
and is jniinfnlly initiated into the iinfort'sciMi liardships 
of a .seafaring lif(‘.” Mr. Maselield t onfesses to a j)erson<d 
fondness for “ Redhnrn,’' l)iit thinks that " one* imist 
know’ New Voik and the liauiited s.i iloi- town of Livei- 
])ool to a]>])reeiat(‘ lli.it gcnih' stoi\ thoroughly” 

On his letiirii to Aineriea. A[«‘l\ ille enlen'd the teaching 
jn’ofession. and for a vldh* was uglier in ;i school at 
(ireen ]>ush, New ^l)^k. In \*iiw ol his method of 
“d(»wning” U'fiai'toiy pnjnis with his lists, it is not 
surprising th.it he qim kiv (miiu* to th(‘ coik Insion that 
Nature had ned intiaided him lor a peclagogiie. 

in 1S40 thiTe Was jni])lished a l)«)ok which cnnninglv 
.'i}>])(‘alc‘d to M(‘l\’iIIe and slirred .again his ji.ission for 
the' scat. 'I'his was lvi<'haid IJeiirv l.)an.r'> “ 'Fwo \ e.ns 
iM'fore the j\[ast ail account of a N'oyage made by its 
author (.1 H.iryird gradu.ab* whose stiiclies had I)c*en 
mbaruplc'd 1>\ an aJfec'tioii cd the* eyes') roniid ('a])e 
Ilea'll to i‘ahfornia and hack. On New' Vc'ar’s ‘Day, 
itS4i, Meh'ilh* caiilMikc'd .it Nc‘w raclloid on his second 
\'oV.ig(‘, sailing as a loie(.aslle hand in the . I c .as//;/( /, a 
W'huler, the' /aV/\’ ol his books. 

1 11 c onsetjiK'iu c' ol the tyranny ol the eajdain, Melville 
and .) shii^in.itc* descaled tlu‘ wh.iica’ at Xukaliu'a and 
made* them wwy inland l<» the 'J'vju'C' \'alle\. llca-e they 
were iiiadc' jirisoiica's l)\ tin- caumibal n.itixes, who kc'pl 
thc'in in cdose e.iptivily for lour months, tjc-.itiiig tinaii 
meantime with a solieitndc', and feeding them with a 
libcaality whicdi, imdc i all tlie ('ii emnstaiic c-s, dis- 

(piicting. Mc-lville’sc oinpanion. llc»l), nllimaldv eifc'c 1c*d 
his (‘scxijie, Mc'lville hiinsrlf heing reseiu-cl l.itca- by the- 
ca])tain ol an Anstiahaii whaling barcpie, who had put 
in at tlie island to olilain ])ossil)lc rc'c nuts. Ilc,ri‘, tlnai, 
ill b.'ild snnimary, arc; tlie fat ts in the c-asc* ol “ I'vjx-t' ” 
with its sc-qiiel, one of the- most iascanaling l)<»oks c‘Vc-r 
writttMi. W ho that has one c‘ madi' thc'ir ac tju.imtain'c- is 
ever afterwards likely to foiget King Mehexi, tlie ]).'itii 
archal Marhevo and his son Kory- Kory most faithful 
of valc'ts and J'.iyaway bc'-intcMms nvmi)h ol the 
strange bhi(‘ eyi' and the h.iiuls of a pomiless coiiliding 
tc',udi'r-hi'arti‘c.l hayavv.iv ? 

“Omoo” (literally “ Thi‘ Ixovei ”) eontiniies tin- 
story aboard tin' Jiilm, wln'ie lust we nn c-t the irre- 
pressible Doctor I.oiig ('.host, ” a tower of boiu's. with 
a completion absolutely lolouihss, fair hail, and a 
light, unscrupulous gre'v (‘\c‘ twinkling occ.isioiKdIy 
wuth tlie very devil of miscliicl.” It a qiic'er mc'clh'v of 
practical jokings, consiMriiig'-, roiiiul-iobins, nmtiiiy 
ending appropriately in the ( :d,aboo/..i Dei cd.iiiec* (ICng- 
lish jail) at Da]Hrt('c‘, Tahiti, imchT the c*ve of tin Consul. 
Tin: Julia sails without the male oiilc'iits, and the ( oiisul, 
presently finding himself in a quandary on their account, 


orders a jail-delivery. M<-lville and Long Ghost got 
across to the neighbouring island of Rimeo, and as to 
what they did, and w’hal befell them in that Polynesian 
garden- it is all set down in the book. 

Robert Louis Steven •'On, at some lime during those 
dreary months of poverty aiic.l sickness at San Fram'isco 
in 1S80, cli.'inced to discoviT ” Tyjiee ” and "Omoo.” 
Mon* coin'c’tly, the books were' lent to him by his friend 
Charlt's W'. Moddard. The sc'qiK'I c’amc' when having 
bought the yacht ('a^ico out of moni'V whicli liad come 
to him on the di'atli of his fathcT in May» 11887- -he 
sailed on |mic‘ j8th, 1888, for the' South Sc^as. lixactly 
one month latcT, the ('usto drojqn'd her anchor in 
Aiialio Day, in JMi lville’s ow’ii Nnkahiva. The rest of 
the' stor\’ is familiar to cvc'iy ivadcT of Stevenson’s 
w’orks. 

'* Tlu rc' an' but two writers,’* lie says, ” wdio have 
louchc'd the South Seas with any genius, both Americans : 
Mc-lvillc' and Charles W arren Stoddard ; and at the 
christening c.»l the' lust .'ind grc'.iti'st, some intluential 
hiiry must have bec'ii nc-glecded ; ' He shall bi^ able to 
sc'c-.' ‘He shall be able to tc'll,’ ‘Ife shall be able, to 
cJiann,’ saicl tlic' fric iKlly godmcdliers ; ' Diit he shall not 
be al>lc‘ to lu'ar,' exclaimed the last.” it is good to 
IwiX't' this tribute' to th(‘ gc'iiius and charm of the author 
ol ” Tv]>(r ” ,ind ” Omoo,” from the consummalo crafts- 
man of ” In 11 u‘ South Si'as.” At the same' time T have 
nc'vcM' yc‘t hc'en able* to “lay hold on” Stevenson’s 
nu'.'ining in that last c'l.uisc'. 'riu' w'holc' .illusion occurs, 
it will lu‘ renic'mlH'red, in one* of those nu'lancholy and 
im})iessi\’<‘ ciiaptcTS on disease* and de.itli in the islands, 
and il the* disaliility whic h Tiisitala .alfirts to s(‘e in his 
]>red(‘Cessor has rc'lation to the ahsc'iiec* from those 
eailier books of vital statistics and moralisiugs among 
the- tombs, tlu‘11 hen' is cine leadf'i*, at any rati', who 
would nc.)t h.ixi' those “real romanri's ” to bc' other 
than they are, nor c’xcliaiigc* them lor all Ihi' blue books 
ever eonqiilcd. J can only siqiposc* that fcjr a brief 
moiiieiit the artist in Stevenson slcjit. 7 'hat Melville 
liad ears to hear made abimdanlly I’lear in liis writings, 
il sc-c-ms to me', and it is only fair to him to consider 
the circuiiistaiices iindei whicli Ju* w’lote. his gre.at 
roin.iiicrs of 1I1C islands, and the fac t Unit, from begin- 
ning to c'licl tin y are fjuilc fr.nikly talc-s of advi'iiture - 
tiiic’ talc . of '‘ourse, but /a/cs. 

W'lic’ii ;it length, in the aiiliinm of i8.pp .Melville 
landed again in America, it was fioiii the clock of an 
old m.'in o’-vx.'ir. the IrigMle I'liUrd SiaJrs, which many 
years In'fore had (a])lurc‘d H.M.S. MacCi/itnian from the 
P»riti-.h. lie tells the story i»f his long liomeward 
journey in his book “ W'liiti' Jacket” (wherein the 
liigtilc* lec hristeiic'd AVrvrs/;//). ,Mi. Maselield declares 
that nobody novvaclays should le ad .Marryat, .or Chaniier, 
who has not at hi> linger-c‘nds a few jUiges of Smollett 
ind tip' whole of ” W'hite J.'icket.” And quite ajiart 
f I Dili the* f.'ict that the' book c'ontaiiis some of its author’s 
best passages and most c haracteristic’ bits of humour, 
he uiidoubtediv intc iKh cl it to be read mainly for the 
j»ic'tme it jHvsc'iits of life in the navies of the world in 
his owm and the' jneceding generation. His graphic 
desrri]xti(m and veheineiit dc'nnnciatioii of the use of 
the “ e.'it,” and the powerfully ironical account of the 
surgical oijeration ('onducled by old ('uticle, the Surgeon 
of the rieet, are among the most memorable things 
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from his pen. Mr. St. Loe Strachey notes, also, that 
though Melville wrote at a time when English inso- 
lence and pig-headodness and Yankee bumptiousness 
made a good deal of ill-blood bctwcien the two peoples, 
he feels that, on the sea at least, it is. the Englisli kin 
against the world.” 

Coming at last to treat of ” Moby Dick,” on(^ feels the 
utter futility of any attempt to convey a just idea 
of that marvellous tale. ” In that wild, beautiful 
romance” — the words are Mr. Masefield's — “Herman 
Melville seems to have spoken the very secret of the 
sea, and to have drawn into his tale all tlie magic, 
all the sadness, all the wild joy of many waters. It 
stands quite alone ; quite unlike any other book known 
to me. It strikes a note which no other sea writer 
has ever struck.” Here is a book about which Criticism 
is wonderfully agreed. W'hatever the faults of it, 
there is only one ojnnion — as far as I have been ablci 
to discover there has ni'ver been more than one opinion 
touching its greatness. \\'riting jx'ople who have read 
it and have written around it however diverse tlie 
judgments they may have pronounc('d on other books, 
and whatever the critical doctrines they may severally 
swear to — unite in acclaiming ” Moby Dick ” as the finest 
sea book ever written in English. That a liner will ever 
be written is simply not to be conceived. The crowm 
of this king of the sea writers is secure as Shakespeare’s 
own. 

In 1847 Melville married Miss Shaw, a lady belonging 
to Massachusetts, and commenced housckcc'ping in 
Boston. Subsequently he removed to New York, 
having received an appointment in the Customs Depart- 
ment there. In j86i he made another trip round the 
Horn, to San Francisco, where he lectured. During 
the Civil War he wrote a number of poems, but other- 
wise took no hand in public affairs, being content to 
spend the remaining years of his life peacefully among 
his books and pictures and in the circle of his 
friends. 

Mr. Shorter and others have styled Melville the 
American Borrow. To a certain extent the implied 
comparison is just. Both were! vagabonds, in th('. sense 
of Alexander Smith’s delightful essay of that title ; 
both knew how to turn their vagabondisings to good 
account in the weaving their experiences into fascin- 
ating narrative ; both had the poetic vision ; both 
had humour. 

Melville, however, was much more of the idc^alist 
than Borrow, who at bottom was a realist. Melville’s 
idealism frequently became transcendentalism. 1 11 trans- 
cendental mood he conceived and fashioned ” Moby 
Dick.” It is the finest sea story in the world. In 
transcendcatal mood he wrote ” Mardi,” ” J^ierre.” 
and other books equally unreadable. The robuster 
humour of Borrow saved him from perpetrating a 
” Pierre”; his greater matter-of-factness prevented 
his ever giving to the world a ” Moby Dick.” 

Melville’s humour is of a subtler and more intimate 
quality than Lavengro’s. It permeates his work -is, 
indeed, the vital essence of it — charging it through and 
through, and playing on it from without as it were, 
lambent always save in those great moments when it 
breaks and surges in riot. His style is spontaneous, 
buoyant, rich — ^with the richness of seventeenth century 


prose (Mr. Strachey has pointed out the literary kinship 
of Melville with Sir Thomas Browne). His best descrip- 
tive passages reach the highest level of impassioned 
prose, and even in those books where he falls farthest 
from literary grace, he never loses his sense of the force 
and the colour of words. It may even be contended 
that the badness of his worst work is due to an over- 
development of this same sense, which, in its relation 
to our author’s other excellent qualities, exhibited at 
times the dangerous tendencies of an Aaron’s rod. 
Let it be conceded that Borrow on occasion achieves 
greater effects, in spite of — shall we say because of ?— 
his terser stat('ment of fact, and the simplicity and 
angularity that arc the; marks of his style. The throes 
of composition were very real witli J^orrow ; his books 
were produced only after sore travail. He (who nev(‘r 
confessed anything) might hav(i confessed with Milton 
that he wrote prose as it were with liis Itdt hand (which 
is not to say that the Lavcnigro ever wrote, or was 
capable of wTiting, puclrv). 

Both Melville and Borrow were men of dauntless 
spirit. When, liowever, one reads of how .Melvilh’s 
apprehension of a flogging eanie nigh causing him to 
hurl his captain overboard, one. liardly dares to sp(‘Cii 
late - not on what Borrow in a like* situation would 
have done, so much as at what moment pri'cisely he 
would have done it — an irnportani consideration undiT 
all the circumstances. In otliei days, and under otln‘r 
conditions, Borrow would hav(‘ been a Drakt'. "J'he 
.singeing of a papistical poti*ntate’s beard would ha\'c 
been an operation after his own heart. His defiant 
humour would have anticipated \'an Tiomp’s broom. 
Melville was a more tractable' Ix'ing. I fis fatluT belonged 
to an old Scottish family, )n^ mother to th(‘ Dutch 
family of Gansevoort. .Such bloorl-mingJing affords as 
sufficient a warranty for coolness and discretion as for 
iiitn'pidity. 

Of the two mtm, ISorrow was the more thorough- 
going reb(d. Each was capable of gn'at overthrowings, 
hut Melville had what Borrow lacked — tlie imaginatioii 
that constructs. It is significant that Borrow never 
created a character. If his characters live (and wiio 
shall deny tliat they live ?) it is in spite of him, and 
because thi'.y are not tlie creatures of his imagination. 
He ha<l met them one and all had dwelt with them, 
fought with them, conjugatinl Armenian verbs with 
them, drunk ale with them. His sujireme moments were 
his aggressive moments, and they, unlike. CampbeU's 
hours of bliss, wc‘re neitlicr few nor far between. 
Mclvilhi has his ieonodastic passages — and very effective 
they arc — but if wc would match the “ Appendix” to 
the ” Komany Ry(',” we must go back to such masters 
of vituperative prose as Milton and Swift. Finally, if 
the investing the commonplace with the indefinable 
spirit of Old Romance be held to be an achievement 
greater than the intensifying a fascination already 
exerted by circumstances of distance and unsatisfying 
rumour, then there can be only one Borrow. In which 
view, be it clearly understood, there is nothing at all 
derogatory to the genius of the American romancer. 

The great books, then, are ” Typee ” (1846), ” Omoo” 
(1847), White Jacket” (1850), and ”Moby Dick, 
or The Whale” (1852)— these four. Melville's other 
books, e.g., "Mardi’' (1848), "Pierre’* (1852), "Israel 
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Potter" (1855), "Piazza Tales" (xSsO). and "The 
Confidence Man" (1857) must be acconnt<'d faihircs, 
in spite of some excellent writing (particularly in 
"Mardi” and in "Israel Potter,” the latter of which 
was praised by Ifawthonie for its delineations of Frank- 
lin and Paul Jones), bceanso, in them, the tr:inscendenl- 
alist and metaphysician too oftc'n triumphed ov(!r tlie 
artist and poei. The difference between " Typee" and 


" Pierre " is the difference between Philip drunk and 
Philip sober. That Philip should ever have been drunk 
is unfortunate ; that Philip in his cups, as it were, 
should have wielded the p<'n, is hard lines on Philip 
sober. Had Melville’s masterpieces, indeed, biien less 
masterly they would hardly have availed to save their 
writer’s memory fnmi the oblivion which at one time 
seemed to threaten it. 


SCOTT AND THE BOOKSELLERS. 

A V'lTAL Link jn jhe Sjoky of Till!: J^oicr-Xoviiusi’s J^'inancial Disastfk. 

Rv Davidson Cook, F.S.A.Scot. 

I N a Letter of ('limdius ( Icar on “The Family of liad no idea of its sipjnihr.anci; in connection with the 

Sir Walter Scott,” several iiiten'stinj^^ references affairs of “ th(3 wi/.ard of tin* nortli.” This docii- 

were made to tlie financial morass from whicli Scott ment. with its /i Nind stamp faintly disctTiiihle under 

strove so f^'allantly to c\tricat(^ himself hy the aid of the word “ First,” is one of the momentous agreements 

his "grey goose quill.” Rookmcai will he int<Tc‘.'^t(‘d in wliich involved the affairs of Sir Walter Seott with those 

seeing the facsimih* of an original agreement Ivitwecn of Hurst, K*obinson & Co., the London booksellers, 

Archibald Constable & t-o. of Kdinbiirgh. and Hurst, whose big failure caused that of the Constable House, 

Kobinson tA Co. of London, for the sah' of Scott’s works. overwhc‘lmed Rallantync* the printers in the crash, and 

I was fortunate' enough to secure it for a few shillings, brought financial disaster to the secret partner, the 

from the catalogue' of a London bookseller, who evidently Laird of Abbotsford. 



R.educed facAimile of Agreement 
for sale of Scott's works. 
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Memorandum of agreement made this 14th Day c)f 
April 1821 between A. Constable & Co. of Edinh. and 
Hurst Robinson & Co. of T-ondon. 

First — A. Constable 6c Co. now sell Hurst 
Robinson and agree to deliv(!r fis socm as ready 
free of all charges in J.ondon 1080 as rooo Copies 
of the Second edition of the Novels A 'I'ales ^ 2 Vols. 
8vo at 4/4/ per Copy with the usual Discount 
from the Invoice - 

" Second- Also 10 So as 1000 Copies of tlu* new edition 
of Scott’s Poetry in 8 vols. F.-Cap 8vo to sell 
at 3-12-0 in l^oards at \n/ jier Copy less the 
usual Discount from the Invoice — 

“ Third — I'liese two Works to be settled for as soon 
as botJi are delivered in I.oTidou in the manner 
following say in equal sums at 12 16 — 20 — 24 — 

2(r - 28 -j' --32 j.-j A 30 months after date. 

*' Fourth - The last two Hills to be renew'ed at A. C. 
iV Co. expense for o A 0 mouths each Dill provided 
when the Hill ;i.l 34 months is due that the net 
amounl of Stock unsold is equal in amount to 
the last three Dills say the Dills at 32, j.j A 36 mths. 

" Fifth -'I'he Dooks are nil to be carefully ('ollated 
ami jierfect before they are shipped. 

■■ ARniD. COXSTABIJ. A ( o. 

“ IIUKST Kohinson a ('o. ' 

Lockhart , in his “ Lift' of Scott/* does not nn'iition this 
Agreement in dealing with tb(‘ 1821 period, but in his 
1825 chapter lu‘ says : “ Among other hints to the tun(‘ 
of pcrinilosai plenum opus alcce whi('h n^aclied my ear, 
were some roncerning a splendid bookselling esttiblish- 
ment in I-ondon, with wliicli I knew the Edinburgh 


house of Constable to be doscly connected in business. 
Little suspecting the extent to which any mischance of 
Messrs. Hurst & Robinson must involve Sir Walter’s 
own responsibilities, 1 transmitted to him the rumours 
in question as I received them.” 

In his next chapter, f-ockhart speaking of Constable’s 
difliculti(‘s, says: “ The house of Hurst, Robinson &• 
(.0. had long Ixu'ii his I.ondon agents and correspond- 
ents : and h(‘ had (‘arried on with them th(' same traffic 
in bills and counter- bills that the Canongatci Company 
llkillantyn(’’s| did with him -and upon a still larger 
scal(\” 

In Sir Walter’s diary, 18th December, 1825, we 1'md : 
” Cadell came at eight to communicate a letter from 
Hurst and Robinson, intimating tluw had stood tli(^ 
storm.” On January ibth, 182^, he wTote-”Came 
through ('old roads to as cold lU'ws. Hurst and Robinson 
hav(‘ suffcnxl a bill to come back n})nn Coiistabl(\ which 
I suppost‘ infers the niin of both liousi's. We shall 
s(X)n see.” 

The crash came. (‘onstablt‘’s oldigations amount(‘d 
to r25r),()0() ; thos(' of Hurst & Robinson to about 
/^30o,oo(>. Th(' first firm paid 2s. qd in the ])Oun(l, 
and the latter about is. 3d. The liabilitus of James 
Hallantyue <S: (‘o. the printers (in which house Scott 
had been a sern*l partner since 1805) amounted to 

17,000. Instead of "failing” like the booksellers, 
Sir Walt(‘r devott'd th(^ rest of his life, and all the power 
of liis ])en, to the servii'(‘ of his ( nditois. In th(‘ words 
of Lockhart : ” He paid tlu' penally of healtli and life, 
but be savi'd bis luniour and bis si‘lf-n‘S])eet.” 


Hew Books. 


“1914.”'' 

Few geuicrals, if any, have inidcertakcn llieir al-fo/offta 
with more a-bility tluiii Lord Fn*iich. The precision of 
his style, the vividness ot the little descriptive vignettes 
which give liffi to his narrative, his power of keeinng the 
situation as he saw it -or as In* now thitd^s he saw it- - 
before the mind of the reader, niiglit well excite tlie envv 
of the most brilliant of war correspondents. Hut it is 
not for nu-*rcly literary delight that the w'wrkl of to-day, 
and of cl hundred y(;ars hence, will turn to the niemoir.s 
of the British ('ommander-iii-C'hief in the all-crilital 
days of 1014 and 1013. 'fliis book takes a jjermaiicait 
and a prominent place in the literature of the greatest 
war the world has ever setai. Jt speaks with authority, 
Urn authority of one; of the cluc-f actors in the great tragecly 
who now cxp)lains liow he uiuicrstood his jiart and gives 
his version of how he played it. It is not of course, even 
now, the only version. Every year that follows will 
present ns with yet more versions. Dut always it will 
b() referred to as a vital document in tlm great controversy 
upon w'hich military historians, abandoning VV''aterloo and 
Gettysburg, will cxliibit their argumentative.^ acumen - 
the real value of the British participation in the war up 
to the battle of the Aisne, and their part in the decisive 
first battle of Ypres. 

(.)n this controversy Lord French’s book throws of 
course the most vivid light in its detailed description of 
his forc'.es and dispositions, and also scarcely less important 

“ 1014.” By Field- Marshal i-rerich of Yprc.s, K.P., O.M,, 
etc. Maps. 2 IS. net. (Constable.) 


illumination in its involuntarv admissions and sup- 
pri\ssions. 

TJie blame for the battle of Mons itself does not, certainly, 
rest wdth General Frenih. 'I'he whole Allied strategy • 
and its intelligence- w.is at fault. I’he French and 
British expected to concentrate behind the Sarnbre and, 
pivoting on Namur, sweep foiward and join hands wnth 
the Belgians on the Dyle. The Belgicins w^ailed for them 
until August iHtli riiic pp. 15 - bord French’s book- - 
anil then retrcaled wnth some prcndpitation into Antwerp. 
Both Freneh and Brilisli w^re kite in concentrating, and 
it IS perfectly evident that they were surprised and attacked 
in their concentration-area by forces of whose strength 
they had the most imperfec t idea. The famous Retreat 
followed. 

ffere i.oines the controversy. T\w J^'reiich allege that 
the British retreated with sucdi precipitation (once^ the 
retreat w^as started, in which our Allies admit the initia- 
tive) that they failed to furnish the expected hidp at the 
battle of Cbiise ; that they made impossible a stand north 
of the Marne ; that they wcrii one day’s march to the 
rear ahead of the French and that consequently when the 
Allies turned round they were behindhand in giving elicclivc 
support ; that they immobilised, by their unnecessary 
ncrvou.sness in asking for help, the French 8th Divj.sion 
urgently required by Mannoury in his battle on the Ourcq ; 
and that by failing to crush von Marwitz's cavalry screen 
they lost the full fruits of the battle of the Marne. There 
is no questmn, of course, of the valour of the British soldier 
- -it is the British generalship which is challenged. 

Lord French's account of these operations is obviously 
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orientaU^cl by liis displiinsuiv with (hMu nil Sinitli^Dorrirn. 
To that Keneral’s baltk* at la; Caltiau is im])nt(‘(l tiu* subsc*- 
c]U(.Mit failure to make Ihi* stiiinl (h‘iiii],iidi*(l of th(‘ Lfritish, 
not only by Joffre, but ((’vidciitlv in response tf> appeals 
from the Freiicli to the i^)ritisli ( lovernmenl) by l-ord 
Kitchener. It is evident that I.oth iMendi and Hritish 
( •ovc*rnnii‘nts felt that ficneral breiuli was unnet.essarily 
nervous, lie admits his apprehensions, but niaintaius thal 
Jk' was justifu'd -lie admits, ini[)licitlv, a responsi- 

bility. 

On the morning ol iJie ^j.sl . . the dernand tliat we 
should staiul and fiy^hl was iioi only mf,r(.ntly re)>ea1fd. hut was 
aetiiallv' barked by iin[)ci.iliv'^(‘ messages hnm 1 In- J^’ieiu h (loverii- 
iiUMil, and from Jaird Jvitthenn and tlie Unlisli ( loverniinnit 
. . I retain llie mosl prnlonnd beljel Hial li.id T yielded to 
these violiMil solu'ilatMiiiN, 1 Ik* wIkiN* \llicd Aniiv would liavt* 
be<*n thrown back in disdider dver tin* Maint*, and lluit Paris 
would ha\'e lalleii . . I rf'lused " (p. 

It is scarcely luaessarv 1 <j ])()iiii out that “ the whole 
Allied Army ' w.ls iifit the respoiisibilily of (ieneral 1 ‘Tench, 
but of (General Joffre, and 1 lial b'reiMdi's rcdnsal to lifdd 
was at l(‘ast as iiii]),inlona bh* its Sniitli - 1 lornen’s iinaiitlior- 
ised action .it I e ('ate. in. It is iiii]Kissil»le not to suspect 
that (hniei.il b'reiK li w.ls at this time iiiidiily im])resscd 
with tli(' Allied in l(Ti<Mity and tliis siis|)ici(Mi might be 
fortilied with a do/cni little niu onsc ions admissions in the 
nicnnoirs which the lii.storiaii of the liitiire wall seize upon. 

Of tin* batth' of tin- .M.iine “ i<ii t ' gi\es no cle.ir 
j)i(tine Lord Fnaich thaiirs i atc'i^oru .ill\ that he iiu- 
niohihsed lln* ]''iencli Stli I division. Lmler an.ily.sis, one 
earn si*e I h.it ilu* lintish pai tu ip.itioii was not caiergetically 
])n\s.sed home, bill (in Lord L'l eiu h's deseri])! ion) it is not 
olivioiis. ( )ne IS left with but a hazy idcsi of that epoch 
making contest 

h'or the ('h(‘t.k at tin* \isn(‘ Lord Fieiuh was eertaiiilv 
not responsible. 1 [e was working in tdose (onjumdion 
with tli(‘ l'>('iH'li .Liid merely sli.iual tin' nhsis common to 
tli(’ Allnsl ifigli (’oiiimaiKl at that iieiioil. Ifis transfer- 
(MKC ol the lintish to the north was, ecinally Lcrtaiiily, .good 
geii(M*a,lsliip biilliantlv perlormed. 

'The account ol the battle ol Vjires is'most det.iiled. as 
tar as tlie IJritish .ire eoinerned, .ind, w'lthiii tho.st* limits, 
acenralis 'I'he reader m.Ly be paidoiied lor iinagimiig 
thal the Ihilisli louglit this battle .alone (wdiensis, in !.i< t, 
eompareil with the J'reiii h they were m a nmioritv) ami 
for failing to realise that h'oc li was in virtu. d C( mmaml 
over .ill this Hurt In'in aiea. sent tliere liurriedly wdieii all 
sei'iiKsl lost. It IS tine that o\er tiu’ Ihatish he liad only 
])('rsiKisi ve powers- -but he i*\en'ised those' per.sii.isivt 
powa'TS to the tnll iiiue iiion*. there is no dmpiite as to 
the* v'^alonr ol the liritish .soldiei at the lirsi li.tlth* of 
^’ples he Idled the hie.'iih with liis hod\', which, in an 
.ippalling pcrt:enla.ge, he lelt there. 

With regard to llu' mneh-brniled domesti*. c'ontroversy 
about ammiiiiitioii, every soldier who w.is there will 
emphalitally maintain that laird hn'iicli is in llu* right 
'I'herc' a shortage, a fatal short.ige. Ag.iin. it is im- 
possible not to believe that Lend I'ri'inh wa.s in the right 
whim he prc'ssed for the recovery of the lielgian co.ist in 
the winter of ioi.| -if it could he done .it all, it couki he 
done then, and only tlic-n. lie was right also in his ein 
phatie disa])proval of the in.sane l)ar|lanellcs exjietlilion 
which crippled him llirouglioiit 1015. 'I'he milit.ary critic' 
will, hcnievcT. a.wait with some interc-st Lord h'renidi’s 
cxpianalicm of why, wlic'ii he was admittedly tlius crippird, 
he uiidiTtook the* foredoomed olfeiisives of March loth, 
May olh. and Sc'jAember 2.stli of thal year. Ke will also 
be interested to read l.ord Fremh’s defc’nca* of his iaclic.d 
arrangements on tho.si* d.ates, .ami part icnl.irlv of his 
haiKlling of ilu' army reserve on llic' last-named chay of 

costly memory. , , . 

But. controversial points notwitlist.aiiding. Lord hremch s 

rc}i4'' is a most ahlv written and highly iiriportaiit 
contribution io the history of the war which no stndemt 
should omit from his shelves and ^^hich everybody ought 
to read. It is a lesson on inadecpiatc preparation. 

F. Britten Austin. 


ENGLISH RELIGION.* 

Dr. h'iggis ofters in this vcjlunie a collection of sermons 
whicli have been jireached before* Dxford and Cambridge 
Universities ami in various London ehurcdies like All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and Ciiosvenor Chapel, Mayfair. 
His hojic's for h’nglisli religion arc* imfolcled more especially 
in the first four di.scoiirses and may be siinimarised as 
follows, (i) 'riie liberating fon 11 of true religion ; (2) the 
redeni]>live ch.ir.u ter of ( hristiaii religion , (^) the living 
doctrine ol sacr.Lmental grace , (4) the* power of catholic 
religion * to stimulate every living and wholesome interest 
ol human life* and socic*fy ” IU1I thc'si* lour lioads of 
consideration .arc* tormnlations at tlu'ir v.diie of hojies for 
( hristianily at large and not especially of a clc'partmental 
branc h, registered as Liiglish Chey .ire as much express- 
ible and lo be exprc'ssed in resjU'ct of the* Latin rile and 
the (ireek orthodox v Dr. J^'iggis retognisc’S this — as 

indeed he cannot do otherwise* wlic’ii hr mentions “ the 
error ol trc'aling 1 lie* Ihiglish part of the* Lniversal C'Iinn:li 
as .1 thing in itsc'll entirely sc'jiarate ’’ ; but in so doing 
he would seem Lo 1 enounce implRitly the title chosem for 
the first .si'c.tioii of his sermons. If, howc'ver, wo rename 
Ihc'm “ 1 lopi'S lor ( liristiamty at laigo." it has to he recog- 
ni.s(‘d w'itli or ag.iinst 0111 will -that they luive hcoonie 
t he ipiestions at issue .ill c>vc*r 1 he world of religious cleliales, 
and to ])roeIainj them as saving hope's does not deal with the 
issue It si'cms to me lli.it w^c* who .arc* Christians must 
l.'ic.c* sooner or lalc't .ind so nine li the* hetter as we decide 
to clo it llu* sooner -that c'xpamling Loimter-view w'hich 
liolcis that .'imulsf e very v.iric ty of culture religion is one 
thing, the* SLieiiee of union with (loci . tliat the spiritual 
hope of the world is iheic'in and tlu'iein only , that this 
seieme Inis been e ulliv.ite'd lliroiighont the agc.vs and 
ind ions iineler many ininu*s and w'itliin many oKicial 
.systems ; that it is in no sc'iise .iparl from ( hristianily and 
in no st'iisc* (.onfinc'd therc'to ; that V'cuhe, ihiddlnstic ami 
otluT JCastern saints liavi* followc'd tins sc ii'iiec* and attained 
a term thc'rc'iii, w’hic li is not on a lower giocjve than 
that ol K iiwsliroc't k, h.ikeharl 01 'r.niler ; th.it thc'ir 
records n’liniin to lc.*stify. hrom this point ol view the 
churcJies — wliateveT their name's- aie not thc'inselves 
religion but bodies cd cen'iiionial procedure and oliicial 
teaching, the vntaliiy .and t on.sc'cpieiie.e of which are in 
projK)rtiou to till* prest'iice within llu'iTi ol that spirit 
which is religion riu* churns of tins view are before ns 
and will beionu* niiuli more prominent in tlie future. 
Slioiild it hiipjieii, as it may Iiaj)i>en. that llic'y prevail, 
in virtue of a truth bc*linul Ihc'in, there rmisL be sncli a 
restateiiu ni of ( hristianity as no ('hristian ilinrch and 
none of the* doctors are now ])ii*paiecl tor 1 hold no brief 
on the subject c\ce])t thal it will h.ivc* to be dea.lt with, 
above all bv tho.si* who clenv llu* truth, and that their 
warrants must Im* aclecpiate knowleilgi* (’oncerniiig the 
.science of religion in the h.asl and West. 'I'he jirc’sent 
■ hopes for I’.nglish Keligion, " basc'd on a simple restate- 
ment of old doc’lrinc', look str.inge in such light as this — 
strange notw it list. 'Hiding a reverent apjireeiation of these 
many extc lleiit pages. ' 'I'hat (iod m.iy entc'r nic^n* fully 
into the lifi* c)f hiiinanity ’’ is Llu* jir.Lyer ol Dr. Idggis, anri 
tliril the* lile of humanity may entc*r more deeply into the 
rc'al'salion of hie in (loci is the end of that jiractice of 
Divine* Lresc’iiee whuh l)t*long.s to the scic'iu e of n'ligion. 

A I-. Waite. 


THE CRITICAL ENTHUSIAST.t 

Mr. I.ynd is llic ide.al critic for the young. He is capable 
of great and generous enthusiasm, but ahvays he keeps 
a ))art of Jiis mind watchful for tlie faults in those he 
admires ; he loves Beauty mon* than licauties, and follows 
'J'rulh rather Ilian truths ; and vet, best of all, if one of 

* ” Hopes for Ihiglish Ib'ligion." By J. N. Figgis, D.D., 
Litt P (>s 6(1 net (Longmans) 

t " Old and New Masters.’* By Fobert Lvnd. T2s. f>d. net- 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
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his literary friends offends he will not disown him, but, 
admitting the offence, turns your attention to the man's 
better qualities. The young are indiscriminate in tlieir 
enthusiasms ; and Mr. Lynd's delicate discrimination is 
exactly what they need. If only the teachers of our youth 
knew their business, they would endow Mr. Lynd so that 
he need no longer write reviews, but spend liis time in 
leisurely reading and leisurely writing. For good as the 
book is, the reader is always aware that Mr. Lynd could 
have done much better. In a very few essays lack of 
time and the exigencies of journalism cause him lo do a 
serious injustice to his subject. For instance, to write 
an essay on Kipling and never mention the “ Jungle 
Books," or " Kim," or his supernatural stories is to do 
Kipling and yourself a grave injustice. What Mr. Lynd 
says about Kipling is in tlie main true ; but he has written 
two serious papers TUJt on Kipling, but on certain selected 
aspects and works of Kipling, which, were Mr. Lynd a less 
just man, one miglit suspect he had chosen in order not 
to reconsider his verdict. I dislike as much as he Kipling’s 
brass and bounce ; but what is the use of condemning 
Kipling as holding a " keyhole view of humanity " unless 
you en(le.avour tf) show how that view can be reconciled 
with '* The Brushwood Boy," with " They," or with the 
many poems and stories in which Kipling, sometimes I 
admit apparently in spite of himself, once more makes his 
obeisance to " the Dreamer whose dream comes true." 

I'he haste which is responsible for Mr. Lynd’s misunder- 
standing of Kipling is responsible for other minor im^ 
periections in the book. None of them, however, is serious 
enough to vitiate his judgment. No book of recent criti- 
cism contains more judgments which represent the verdict 
wltich is likely to persist : especially masterly are the 
chapters on Wordsworth, on Keats, on Browning, on Pope 
and on Mr. Conrad. An essay w'hich rather disappoints 
me is that on Villon. 1 think Mr. Lynd has been misled 
by the popular view — he is writing aprox)os of Mr. Stac- 
poole's fanciful, unimaginative essay -which lays too much 
emphasis on Villon's life. For rascality Villon never 
approaches Cellini or Ciisanova ; Villon's crimes are indica- 
tive not of character but of a lack of it. His life is largely 
negative — but his poetry, with its determined modernism, 
applying to the things of the gutter and the brothel 
a genius for stark truth not dissimilar to Dante's, that 
poetry remains something unparalleled in luiropean 
literature; for later French imitations of it have eilhei 
a cynicism or a sentimentality which are equally rcniotc 
from the childlike, naked simplicity of Villon. 

Many of the essays deal with modern authors, mostly 
English speaking (though there arc in this book the sanest 
notes on Strindberg and Tchekov which I have read), and 
lovers of modern literature will turn gratefully to Mr. 
Lynd's pages on Yeats, 011 Synge, on Thomas Hardy, and 
on Belloc and Chesterton. As an example of Mr. Lynd's 
pleasant and imaginative method, what can be better than 
this on Belloc and Chesterton : 

" Fifty years ago, when philology was one of the imaginative 
arts, it would have been easy enough to gain credit for the 
theory that they arc veritable reincarnations of the Heavenly 
Twins going about the earth with corrupted names. Chesterton 
is merely English for Castor, and Belloc is Pollux transmuted into 
French. Certainly if the philologist had also been an evangelical 
Protestant, he would have felt a double confidence in identifying 
the two authors with Castor and Pollux as the ; 

Great Twin Brethren 

Who fought so well for Rome." 

I could wish he had said something about Mr. Chester- 
ton’s poetry, surely his most vital and personal writing, 
whether it be serious or comic ; and what he does say 
about G. K. C. makes one long for a book on him from 
Mr. Lynd. For while sufficiently sympathetic towards Mr. 
Chesterton’s medievalism, Mr. Lynd keeps his critical 
eye open, and is not to be bounced into agreement by the 
mere weight of his author. Always too Mr. Lynd keeps 
his sense of humour. I am not sure that this may not be 
a disadvantage to him ; but it is a great pleasure to his 
readers. So much of literary criticism — those who wander 


through the syndicated histories know it to their cost — is 
dreary, pontifical stuff, gravely measuring poetry and 
renown as though they were standard suits. Mr, Lynd 
never forgets caprice, never forgets the little imp which 
possesses all men at times, and artists particularly, the 
demon of perversity, which may be responsible for much 
trouble, but also gives us most of the colour, and laughter, 
and jollity and tears in tliis confusing univeise. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS.^ 

In that great storehouse of literary tand other infor- 
mation, Crabb Robinson's Diary, there appears the 
following entry written on February 1st, 1811 : "A 
visit to a most accomplished lady of the old school, 
Mrs. Bullcr. The poems of Southey and Si;ott she had 
put into her Index Expurgatorius. She cannot bear the 
irregularity of tlieir versification. Mr. Jcrninghain was 
present and slie called him to his face ‘ 'fhe last of the 
old school.' He is already forgotten, more completely 
than tliose will be whom his friend and contemporary 
treated so contemptuously." A little less than two years 
after the above lines were penned, " Mr. Jerningham " 
was gathered to his fathers, and liiit for the fact that a 
budget of letters written to him by his friends, alcmg with 
others of his owai composition, has been recently brought 
to light lie would now have been as forgotten a.s when 
Crabb Robinson made his entry. The iniquity of oblivion 
cannot in this instance be censured with having blindly 
scattered her popjiy. None the less the book is of con- 
siderable interest. 

Born seven years before I'opc died Jerningham lived 
until he reached his seventy fifth year. He was the third 
son of Sir George Jeniinghain, fifth baronet, of ('oste.s.sey 
J^irk, Norfolk, and w^as a pO(d, dramatist and man of 
fashion and numbered among his correspondents and friends 
the Earl of Chesterfield, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl and 
('ountess Harcourt, the Countess of Mount Edgcuinbe, 
the Countess of Jersey, Iloracii Walpole, Fdmund Burke, 
and others. With tlie l-^rincc' Regent he " seems ’ to 
have been on intimate terms. He knew many of (Cray’s 
friends, but did not know the poet ; many also of Johnson's 
male and female friends, but was unacquainted with 
Johnson himself. 

'file book consists chiefly of letters written to Jerningham 
and of these by far the most interesting are tho.se written 
by his parson-fricntl the Rev. Robert J*otter, the tran.s- 
lator of .^schylus, luiripides and Sophocles. 

The letters of Horace Walpole, eight in number, will 
not, we fear, bear comparison witli the best of those 
written by that incomparable letter writer. He write.s 
enthusiastically of Burke's " Rcticctions of the Revolution 
in France : " Delighted with Mr. Burke ? Yes, so 
delighted that 1 have redde him twice ; and, if 1 were 
not so old and had not lost my memory, 1 would try to 
get his whole book by heart." 

Mr. Bettany has performed his editorial duties mo.st ex- 
emplarily and in many instances his notes surpass the text 
in interest. Many of the editorial difficulties in dealing 
with epistolary matter are occasioned by the carelessness 
of letter writers in not dating or only imperfectly dating 
their letters. There arc many such in this work, but the 
editor has been successful in the majority of cases. Some, 
however, seem to be out of their proper sequence. Letter 
No. 5 (Letters of 1 -ady Ifeauchamp Proctor) precedes not 
follows No. 4; No. 6 was probably written in 1782, not 
in the following year ; No. ii in 1781 ; No. 14 in 1782 ; 
Nos. 16 and 18, of which the years are not given, seem to 
belong to 1785 and 1797 respectively. 

The volume of Burney mentioned on p. 125 would seem 
to refer to Dr. Burney's " History of Music " rather than 
to a novel written by his daughter. Burke's speech noted 

* *' Edward Jerningham and His Friends : A Book of 
Eighteenth Century Inters." Edited by Lewis Bettany. 
258. net. (Chatto ft Windus.) 
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COLONEL AT 27; M.P. AT 28. 

THE REMARKABLE STORY OF A BRILLIANT YOUNG OFFICER. 


Lieut. Co/viiil I. A/.l’., a hniltaiil o/ficer of the tiuyul .Hr I-one -he retiLhed his present raiih at the early 

affc of j, (iitf H.((inic ti JMcmhrr of l^ariianiciU al the of 28 ~/tc4s written the folloivin^ reniarhahly uitcrcstin^ letter. 


To the iJireiturs of the Telman 1 nstitnte. 

l)e;ir Sirs, -J ItM*! I iiuisl wrilo ;iiid you a lioarl v 
a])prucialic)ii of tlu^ nisiills ol 11m C ourst? May 

1 lirsi ]■>(* ponuittod to iij;ik(* a f(‘vv obsc^rval ions retj^aid* 
ins its :i])pIiialion to my own ]HM*sonal (asi.* ■> 

“ The outbnMk of war found nic comyilulinj^ a ])eriod 
as assistant to tlm Diroi tor of tlii‘ Air 1 )c‘]>arlmcMi1 at 
the Admiralty, and on Auy^nst 1 1 tij, I was .ippoinhnl t(» 
tit out a.nd t»iko iominand of sonnr of tJu? cr(»ss-( haim(‘t 
slnamrrsiu ordi«r lf» onalih* tlnnn to lakt* on board sea 
])la.nes to earrv out .lerial WMirk in the .\orlli Sea. 

1 Discovered Pclmanism : 

“ 'the ontslaiidinii fealnn; of tliis work was tin* fainoii‘' 
raid on ('n.vJiaveji on ('lirislmas Jkiy, loi-t- After a 
v’^arn^d war exyiericMUe in m.iiiv iJnsitres of war, from the 
North Sea to Adcm, sometimes (wpeiienciny^ success, 
sonndimes mu omit(‘riij^^ f.ulm'e. mv p«*n‘”rina.tioiis found 
me once a/^.iin in London in jamiary, 1017 . 'I'hen it 
w'cis that, thnniydi a frunid. f disi'ovei(*d JVimanism 

“ lau kilv, pist .dter iJial time, throufjli dilfereiice of 
opinion with tin* evedmy.; aulhontii's, 1 was enalded to 
L'O for a MV months’ ‘ ( hanc:e of air ’ in H Af S. l.ion, 

“ W in 1st no one will denv t I k* ditlicultUM *iiid stiennoiis 
nature ol naval lih*. il ( itLuhIn piovides ]i<*nods of eoin- 
jiaralive t.ilm and ]M‘rtods wlu*n it is jKJssibh* to ])nt in 
j'ood solid study, and in this respect, therefore. Polman- 
ism was enabled to eel a ^.^ood six' moiitlis' footini^. 

“Om* can only jiulpie bv results hrom my ovwn 
(‘xperieiKt* I am «]mle satislied tlial tin w'ork done and 
progress made in tin* last two Nasirs ha\e ainph' ji*f)aid 
tiu* moder.ite investment e\p(‘nd(‘(l in undergoing tin* 
Pelnian ( ouisc*. 

The Slice esflive ntafScs, which were undeniably 
satisfactory* prove* without douht* that there must 
be somethiii|( in the l*clmuii idea, because on 
December 28th, 1918* less than two yeats later, 
one of its younfSesl students finds himself in the 
House of Commons, with the addition of many 
other responsibilities and duties. 

Three Practical Results : 

“ Now, Sirs, what is it about Pelmam.sm lhat is so 
wonderful 'riierc an* three practical results aiismg 
from I’elm.inism. I'lien* is the War use. the iToles^ 
sional upo, and the l^dllcatlon.ll use These are the 
Lhrcm outstanding results which jieoplc Ji.ive attaineil 
through I Vlm.Miism 

“ The War use manifests itself in the results ac hieved 
by officers and men who have nn(h*r1»iken the I’clinau 
('c:nirse, in the iic*ld. either bv ads ol gillaiitry, or in 
overcoming fear, in stimulating personal energy .iiid 
eoiirage, in enduring liardshiyis, and thwarting ap- 
parently insiirniomitable diflicnilties with unflagging 
persist cnc'c* and undaunted will-jiower. 

“ The Profe.ssion.d use manifests itself in tlieadvaiieed 
positions oblame.d by Pelmanists in the vast tield of 
' Professionalism ’ throughout which tin* Pelman idea 
Jias permeatc^d. This covers the wide range from the 
office-boy, whose ambition, goal, and desire il is to 
become a junior clerk up to the managing director of a 
great financial combine. 

“Then there is tlie luliicational point of view which 
means the widening and expanding of all the cornjKmc'iil 
parts of the hiiinan being. 

“What is the practical explanation of these extra- 
ordinary results ? No successful business can ever be 
run without a policy , no sharehohlers could ever be 
induced to risk their money in a coneei n w'llhout aims, 
without a. schoine, and yet evorv day we find a large 
number of people gambling with their own Jives, treat- 
ing their lives in a manner in which they would never 
dream of handling far less important business matters. 


('an anyone 
imagine a more 
a 11 o in a 1 o u s 
policy ? And 
\v h a I is t h e 
reason for it ? 
It is because 
people have 
newer taken the 
trouble to think. 
'fJiey have never 
c*oiisidcred the 
fact that a great 
many 1 a vv s of 
common sense 
a]>})Jy as much 
to the human 
being as they do 
to the world of 
business. 

“ No one can 

LIEUT,.COI-ONEL MALONE, M.P., go Ihrough the 

whose remarkable letter %s f^rinied in these ^ Course 

columns to-day. Those who wish to "dhout being 
reccire full details of the system described, 1 o 
by him should write to 1 he Vehuan f**^^ ** boldly the 
I ustitutet 2 i), /\dman House, Jlloomsburv daid facts of 
Street, t.oudou, 2'hey will be tdislifo, .'ind to 

sent to you host free (fv return of fwst. Jind at 

least visualise 

mojilally the goal posts of this short mortal life. No one 
c:an ovcr-estiniati* the ben(?iit.s of siK'h .i Course, and if we 
succeefl m erecting a chriiii of concentric goal-posts, if w(! 
can successfully formulate sonn* of the geiuiral aims of 
lliis life, nuK'h good will have b<*eii ilone. 



The Vi»ta of To-morrow^ : 

' “'I'hat IS the oiitstuiiding resull of JVimanism as I 
I .see it No one can go Ihrough the JVilmaii Course 
I W'ltlioul re.dising this matter vividly. Some ]a?o]>lc may 
be against malcri.ilisiii, but if they are afraid to opjiose 
'• materialism becau.si* they oppose bare, facts, surely they 
are lacking in moral courage . . . 
i *' Whatever iiiav be your work, whatever may be 
your <laily task, be* it great or small, whatever may be 
your ambit joii, your aims, yoiii goals, your purposes in 
lire, nothing is more beneficial from every point of view 
than a clarifying of the reason for your existence, why 
you arc here, and at least an elementary knowledge of 
the cogs which comprise the Hiinian Alacliine, and wdiy 
they turn. 

“ This is the vista which Pelmanism opens up to you I 

“ Ymirs faithfully, 

“ C'kcil 1 -’ h'.sTkANGL Malone, M.P. 

“ The House of C ommons, S.W.” 


The foref'oing remarkable story demonstrates the (treat 
" ftersonal" interest and [Practical value of Pelmanism, No 
reader can afford, to neglect this of>f>ort unity of learning 
all about this famous system. Write to-day for a copy of 
“ Mind and Memory," which describes Pelmanism in 
detail. This intensely interesting book, together with a copy 
of “ Truth's ’’ famous Report on Pelmanism and a form 
enabling you to enrol for the complete Course on special 
terms, will he sent gratis and post free if you write a post 
card to-day to The Pelman Institute, 20 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C,\. Write now or call to- 
day. 

Overseas Addresses : 46^48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
Temple Building, Toronto / Club Arcade, Durban, 
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on p. ;^o() probably rcfcTs to that delivered on inlrocliicinj^ 
the “ Bill for composing the present troubles in America/' 
a speech which was delivered on November iGth, 1775, 
and took over three hours to deliver. “ Sa con tala 
(P- h) in all probability was the translation of Sir William 
Jones’s •' Saknntala” completed in 1789 but not publislied 
until 1700. 

On p. 229 Mr. Bettany staL(!S that Kogers with others 
is silent about the connection (»f the IVince Kcgeiil with 
the ('oiiiitess of Jersey. This does not seem to be boi ne out 
by the extract from Kogers’s letter November i ^.th, 1707, 
quoted in Clayton's “ Early Life t)f Bogt'rs/’ p. 3,^5. 

One is iiicliiu'd to believe that Kcirl Tlarcomt's “ late 
and long-loved friend " refers to Mason for a nionnineiit 
was erected to that cleric and poet in the village ( hiirth 
of Aston ; Walpole was not connected with any ‘ obsi me 
village in Yoikshire.*' In one ol Ins letters Potter says: 

1 am getting off from the Land of Nod to Bedfoidshire/’ 
and the editorial note runs “ l^ossibly tins is another way 
of saying that he is leaving ' Sleei)y SnlTolk ' tor a time. * 
Such an explanation is rather fane if id. Siirelv it means 
that he is drowsy jukI is off to Ix'd ! C harles Lamb, we 
incline to think, would not agree willi the statement that 
he admired 'J'hurlow's sonnets, A\ilh the except ion ut 
the one “ 'To a Bird that haunted tlii’ Waters of L.ickeii 
in the Winter." He told Wordsworlh that he fatigued 
himself with going through a vfilniiie of tine wt^rds by 
Lord Thurlow with its " aching vai inim of matter." 

Mr. Bettany stat<‘s that the fate of the J^iichess de Biron 
is unknown. According to the author of " I'lie Puldic 
Prosecutor of the Terror/’ she was guillotined along with 
another woman of the same name, and this statenuMit is 
based on documentary ('.vulcncc. The follovMiig excerpt 
from his letter to Miss Mary Berry (Nov. 14, 1793) appi‘ais 
to disprove the assertion that Walpole was, wli(*n approach- 
ing his eightieth year, present at Jcrningluim’s " new 
play” (“The Siege of Berwick”). ” (icorge Cambridge 
was last night at the first representation of Jerningh.im’s 
new play, and I was delighted to lieai tJiat it was received 
with great apjiiau.se and complete, success.” 

S. Bur n- kwoirj II. 


THE CHARM OF PERSONALITY.^ 

When George Meredith hailed the laik’s song as being 
” serapliically tree from laiiit of jxMSonality," ht‘ but 
emphasisetl the fact that Ironi all lark.s the iiprusli of 
joyous song is the .same, and doing so .i.p|ieared to have 
a dig at poor humanity for its very diversity o| ntti'iance. 
Pcrsoniility, that which ina.rks .1,11 individual off fiom Ids 
fellow's, is no taint, it is fre(]iiently a subtle and f.i.scinatiiig 
charm. It has been said that every man jack of us and 
woman jill loo — has llie inaleria! loi writing one novel ; 
how much truer it would be to say that eiich of us has the 
material for WTiting at least one volume ot ri’miriisceiices. 
All of us might do it and, but for the jirire of paper and tlu‘ 
obduracy of publishers, publish it yet how small would 
be the percentage of the va.st output of volumes that would 
be worth the reading after all ' The few' among the inaiiv 
would not be those by people who had had the most 
dramatic iips-and downs in life, or those wlio liad had 
the most moving accidents by tloofl and field, but they 
w'ould be those written by people possc.ssed of the charm 
of personality. 

That same charm- very difficult of dcfuiition, but very 
easy of recognition is something sweet and fresh as the 
perfume of jirimroses ; it will be found pervading every 
jiage of Katharine Tynan’s new volume of reminiscences, 
despite the title of that volume {uid the fact that it covers 
the years of the tragedy of the niitions. Established as a 
poet who is sure of immortality in those anthologies in 
which, as we are told, poetry will " live,” and as a novelist 
with a wide circle of readers, " K. T.” has now with her 
reminiscences made a new claim upon our admiration 

• ” The Years of the Shadow.” By Katharine Tynan. 
15s. net. (Constable.) 


and our gratitude. 'I'he volume tells of recent years in 
Ireland, in 1 >ublin, and in Mayo for tlu; most part — with a 
w'tjndcrful excursion to Uome- -yet its interest is not 
limited by cither lime or place, for the writer is one with 
a genius for making friends, a genius for rcprc.senting them 
in pen and ink and a rare readiru'ss in recalling amusing 
anecdote.s and Ihiiigs hajipily wSaid. Thus her book gives, 
as a volume of reminiscences should, the impression of easy, 
lightly- linked talk by one who lias met many interesting 
peo]>li* and has Hu- twin gifts of memory and narration ; 
slif‘ ha.s iiuleed that fnrtli(‘r gifi of making Hie people of 
whom she writes inlercsling to ns, wludher they are folk 
in flu*. ]>nblic eye already or liiilierto unknown. 

'I'o the reader with a. liking for jiersoiial aiiccMolage 
“ 'riu* Years of the Shadow ’ will prove one of the most 
coinjjanionable ol vohiines, for from start Jinish it is, 
in flu* best sense of a. miKh-abused word, entertaining. 
'I'he antlior has not only the pow'er of rendtuing things 
])ers()na.llv I'xperieiiced hid she has also the knack of draw- 
ing fiom others nialerial which she can render valuable, 
'riuis sh(‘ is able to tell of the detai.hmeid with which Mayo 
regard(*d flu* L'aster revolution in Hiiblin, and her own 
tinxiefy loi news, and to give also f w<> ii.irr.iLives of experi- 
ences in till* L.ipilal during that tiagie time*. Despite the 
vast shadow ol the war, d(*spite the sliailovs of tlu^ revolu- 
tion. tlu'n* is vet s()nu‘thing ol ra.diaiice in lhi‘.si*. lati'r 
i hapters wJiieli Iiave bei'u ieconh*d from a riclily-stored 
memory b\' a ready jx'ii. " Iv. 1*." lias a v\av wid hei - 
])o.ssibly it is the elusive secret out of which springs the 
laiiiliow' ch.irm by nu'ans of w'hich slu* tiiuls tlu* best in 
the jH*o])le whom slie m(‘ets. it is true that in one of tlu* 
two larher volumes of luir reminisei'uces slie ventured to 
write ot a. it*rUiin plaix*. in Kent in a way which moved 
fcH'jlisli pe()])le to wrib* foolish letti’is to the pr(*ss- -bill 
ev(*n that h'ads to the addition ot some amusing jxigcs to 
tlu* ju'esent volume, oiu* of the most engaging of books 
that have come out since Hu* yi‘ars oi tlu* shadow pas.sed. 

\\'\ci I u I r.KKoi 1) 


A KEEPER OF THE MERSE.^ 

An ex Undcr-See.retary ot State for War, having ceased to 
inanipnlate (mclajihoric ally)! he guns wdiiidi deservedly dealt 
death to the llun, took to recording his own experieiues 
with other guns upon other tields than lho.se of hrance. 
Mr. Tennant, liki; all his family, is a born .s]x>rtsman, and 
Berwickshire iuis afforded him anijdc* .seojie for parlridgc- 
shooting and similar iavourite diversions. Me wa.s fortunate 
in his retainers there, specially in his gamekeejier, Thomas 
Walker it is Thomas’s tx*rsonalitv wdiich dominates this 
little compilation ; indeed it is designed to do 'riiomas 
honour. ( )iie must rcispect the cx-Secretary the more for 
having ])enned so grace! ul a tribute to one wdiom Scott 
would hav(* counted among his intimates -another veritable 
Tom Biirdie. 11 is a pleasing picture that Mr Tennant has 
])aintcfl ol a quiti* idyllic life for both himself and his man. 
rile conditions seem to Jiave been wholly favourable - a 
kind and coiisiilerate employer, an efficient and loyal 
servant. Juivironment, to be sure, had its share in the 
successful riilatioiiship. J 3 oHi men were equally devoted to 
the superlatively rbmantic and picturesque locality where 
their lot lay. And it appears also (as does not always 
happen) that the temperament of each dovetailed sweetly 
the one to the otlier. 

A gamekeeper’s letters are hardly likely to emerge into 
literature. Mr. Tennant wcnild be the last to suggest this 
for any ol these epistles. There is, however, a naivety 
and an ab.solutcness of candour and sincerity about them 
which give distinction to a simple memorial of what was 
manift!Stly a liappy and unsophisticated past. The keeper’s 
language cannot bo described as brilliant. There is nothing 
really memorable or arresting in what he wrote, The 
letters reveal the observant eye and the re ective mind of 

* ” I,c*LLers From a I^ovvlaiul Keeper.” With AcUlitiuus 
and Notes by the Right Hon. H. J. Tennant, M.P. 58. net 
(MacIiOhcise.) 
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Ui, OPiO, 'CUC4/LUVof 

being the amazing experiences of Victor Jones, 
one of the 1 14,000 who last year took 

The BOTH Memory Course 

The Popular Course at a Popular Price 


" Of conrsf, J know yon ! Air. Addison Clark, of Hull. 

*' If I ri'inemlx'i- correctly — and 1 do romonibei correctly — 
Air. BiiiToiifihs, the timber iiiercliant, introdiited me to you 
at the luncJieon at tin* Automobile ('liib three years apfo tlu.s 
coming Alay. This is a pJca.snre indeed ! I haven’t .seen 
you since that day. Mow is the grain busiii<*So / Am! how 
did that amalgamation work out ? " 

'riie assurance of this speaker — in the crowd<*d corridor of 
the Hotel Melropole — compelled nn* to tuin and look .it him, 
though I mu.st say it is not my usual habit to eavesdrop e\<*n 
in an hotel lobby. 

*' He IS David AI. K’oth, the most famous meiuoiy expert 
in the world," said my frn*nd Kennedy, .inswering iiiy cpies- 
tion before I could get it out. " He will sIkav you nianv 
more wonderful thing.s than that belore the e\eniiig is over." 

And he did. 

.As w’e went into the banquet -room the host was intro- 
ducing a long line of the guests to Mi. Kotli. 1 got 111 hue. 
and when it came to my turn, Mr. Kotli asked, " What aie 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your busine.ss and telefduuie 
number?" Why lie asked (his I leainerl later, when he 
picked out Imm the crowd of sixtj^ men he li.ul met two 
hours before, and railed each by n.une without <1 mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s busine.ss and telephone 
number accurately. 

1 w'on't tell you till tlie other amazing things this man did 
except how he called out. without a minute's h<*sitatioii. long 
lists of numbers, bank clcaniigs. ]inces. lot iiumbeis, parcel 
po.sL rates, and anything else the guests gave* him in i ipid 
order. 

When 1 met Air Koth again he rather bowled me over by 
saying, in his quiet, modest wav : 

" There is nothing miraculous alumt m\ leiueinberiiig 
anything J want to remember, whc'ther it be* names, face-, 
ligures, facts, or something J have read in a m.igazine. 

You ran do this just as easily (i\ / (hr 

" Aly own memory," continued Air. Keith, “ was ouginally 
very faulty. Ves, it wax- a really ]»ooi memorx' c )n meet- 
ing a man I would forget his name in thiil> seconds, while 
now there are probably ten thousand men and wome n, main 
of whom I have met but once, whose names J can leeall 
instantly on meeting them." 

"That is all right for yon, Air. Koth," T iiiten iipted. 
" You have given years to it lint how* abotit me > " 

" Mr. Jones," he replied, " I can teach yon the secret of 
a good memory in tme evening. I have clone it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of se^■en simple lessons w hich 1 have 
prepared for liome study 1 show you the basic piinciplc of 
my whole system, and you will tiiid it not liarcl w'ork, as you 
might fear, but just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you." , . 

He didn’t have to prove it. His ( oursc did. I got it tlie 
very next day from his publisher.s. 

•men I tackled the first lesson I w*as amazed to JincI that 
I had learned— in about an hour— how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them out forwaid and 
backward without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Head this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at thnty-lwo 
years became head of a ;^200,ooo concern, the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Comp an y, makei^ of the famous fire-extinguisher ; 

" Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I want to 
you how much I have enjoysd the study of this most 


fascinating subject. rsually these cuiii.sos involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has bc‘en nothing but pure plra\uve 
all the way through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions, and feel tliat I shall con 
tiniie (o stnmgthen my memoTv. That is tlie best jiart of it. 

1 shall be glad ot an oppoj tiinity to ic'Commcmd your work to 
my friend.s. " 

Mr. .Allc‘n didn’t ]>iit it .i bit loo strongly- 

'I'he tiolh ( oiiisc is ])nceless’ I can absolutely fount on 
my memory now 1 laii re(..ill tlie name of alnuist .my man 
I have met before — and 1 am getting better all the time, f 
i an remembei any tigiires 1 wisli to remember Teleplioiie 
iiiiiitbets come to mind in.stantly once T ha\'e filed them by 
Air Koth's ea.sy method. Addresses are just as ea.sy. 

The old fear iif forgetting (you know* what tlmt is) has 
vanished 

J'eiliaps tlie most enj(»vable jiart of it all is that 1 liavo 
become a good com ersationali.sl . 

I can recall like ,l flash of lightning almost .my fact I w'anl 
]iisl at the instant 1 need it iiio.st. 1 used to think .a brilliant 
memory belonged only to the ]>rodigv .mil genius. Now T 
Nee tfiat every man of ns has that kind of memory if he only 
knows how' to make it work properly. 

1 tell 3 'oii it IS a wonderful thing .dler groping around in 
the daik tor so many years to Iwi able to switcli the big search- 
light on your mind, and see instant l\ ex erything you waul to 
1 emember. 

Aly iidvice to you is, Don't w.iit anotlier minuter. Send to 
the National business and Personal liflieiency l)c*partment 
•)7A, of the Standard Art Book ('o . J ,td , for Air. Koth’s 
amazing Toiirse, and see wlial a WMiiiderfiil memory you have 
got. Your dividends in INCKI. ASiXd KAKNING 1*0 VVKK 
w ill be enonnoiis. 

VICTOR JOXKS. 

.'i If testimonials just receired 

" Alter the secontl le.s.son 1 had my money’s w'Jirth, anef 
would not ])arl with what it lias done for me for many times 
Its cost. It IS binqiliiity itsell." — |. M , A1 D. 

" The couise has been of real value to me. Tlie small 
amoiinl of time lequired and the simplicity of tin* method 
w'ill appeal to .iiiy busy business man " 

W. S. AVILl-IAAIS, Local Alaiiager. 
l ord Motor Company. 

"Can tiuthfully .say that it is tin* best investment I have 
ever made." -J. W. CAPlOx, Bianch Manager. 

Send No Money. 

So I onfidnil are the publishers of the Roth Alemory Cour.se 
ol the result once you have an opportunity to see in yoiir 
ow’ii home how easy it is to double, yes, treble, your memory- 
power in a few sho^ liours that they are willing to send the 
Course fur free examinatiem. 

DON’T SEND ANY AlOXEY. Merely write a letter, and 
the complete C.oursc will be sent at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any lime within three davs 
after you receive it, and you will owe nothing. 

But if you arc as pleased as arc the 114,000 other men and 
women who have taken the Course, send only 30s. in full 
payment. You take no risk, and you have everything to 
gain, so post the letter now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 

National Business and 
Standard Art Book Co., Li 


Personal Efficiency Dept. 9 7 a. The 
i., Co. Chancery Lane, y,C.2. 
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<nu‘ wliose soul is in perfect sjunpathy with all the sights of 
.Vature — tliough not with all her sounds, for Walker's hear- 
ing was defective, a misfortune which sometimes played 
havoc with liis plans. He discourses interestingly on many 
themes, the keeper's problems and dilficulties being naturally 
uppermost, although politics and the war liave their due 
share. A touching relereiicc to Mr. Tennant’s son Henr\ , 
who was killed in France in loi 7, roncludcs the selection : 
” We are very pleased to Jiave tliat photograidi ; he looks 
in a happy mood. , . . No 0110 who knew him can look long 
into his eyes without looking away from them. You all 
know too well what T mean 

But to be just, Mr. Tenu.inf s (»wn liilnxlm lion is, after 
all, the best thing in the book, ( lothed in faultless English, 
it is itself a charming essay on Scottish rustic lite and the 
varied occupations ol a gentleman of leisure, with whom 
sport is a passion, and days spent under the open sky are 
the most glorious days ol all. As befits the late Member lor 
Berwickshire, that county is never far from his thoughts, 
with its magnilicent landscapes, its ever-kiudly lolk, the 
recollection of hours expectant behind its rnssel hedges, 
among its golden stubbles, when everything seemed in tune 
with an auburn autumn, “ and the perspective of distant 
beaters and approaching coveys, swerving on their sinuous 
course, were enough to stir the blood of even the most 
anicmic.” 

Tills is truly a delightful addition to the library ol the 
l-owlands, and il 'riiomas Walker is scarcely a Richard 
Jefferies, he is of the same noble type, at all events. Then- 
arc still many such to be found up and down the Border- 
side. May their school long survive ! 

\V S, CKOCKi.rr. 


MR. YEATS’S ODYSSEY.^ 

It is strange to remember that Mr. Yeats’s first book 
was published thirty ycar.s ago, and that he was writing 
poetry when Oueen Victoria was celebrating her first 
Jubilee. Ctranted that it is merely an accident, a tein- 
})orary acceleration, actual or apparent, of the evolutionary 
process, which makes that august event seem so remote ; 
and that many writers have done tine work at a far greater 
age than Mr. Yeats’s (witness Mr. Hardy among the living) 
— yet there is still a quality of youthfulness in the literatun* 
of the author of “ The Wanderings of Oisin ” to justify 
our wonder. Most writers, after a generation of produc- 
tion, are content to live largely on their past. Many of 
them, like Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw, achieve a spurious 
effect of being *' up to date " by applying to contemporary 
matters fonnuUe which are in reality growing ever the 
worse for wear. Bui Mr. Yeats lias been granted the 
freedom of Tir tutu 0 ^ \ to which surely no one has ever 
had a more flawless claim. 

It is true that in his latest book, “ The -Cutting of an 
Agate," there is nothing that is quite recent and mucli 
that is a good many years old. But Mr. Yeats is too 
sincere to reissue work that has not kept for him some, at 
least, of the significance which originally made him write 
it ; so that, whatever the birth-date of its contents, a new 
book by him is always a new book. The ostensible subjects 
of tliesc collected essays are various. Tliey include a good 
deal about the theatre ; all the author’s writings on Synge, 
which one is very glad to have together ; the series of 
short papers called “ Discoveries," which were published 
some years ago by the Cuala Press, and arc one of his 
cardinal works ; studies of two Irish patriots, John O’Leary 
and John Shawe-Taylor, and a longer study of Edmund 
Spenser, 'Those arc the book's subjects : but what the 
book is about, as the White Knight would have said, is 
the growth of Mr. Yeats's soul. And in following that, 
wc understand why lie has remained so triumphantly 
young. He has never become content. 

♦ “ The Cutting of an Agate." Uy W. B. Veals. Os. net. 
(Macmillan^) 


" The friends that have it I do wrong 
Whenever I remake a song, 

Should know what issue is at stake : 

It is myscli that I remake." 

Of this remaking, his prose essays oiler as good evidence 
as the revisions of his verse. It has been a constant process. 
Perpetually has he been readjusting himself to life and to 
art. In the beginning, ardent for the absolute, he " was 
iutercstecl in nothing but states of mind, lyrical moments, 
intellectual essences," and wrob? the haunting but esoteric 
verses of " The Wind Among the Reeds *’ ; but presently, 
wearying of an inipos.sible quest, he turned from 13^10 
to the more concrete ait of drama and from the contempla- 
tion of ‘‘ haughty and elaborate life " to the life of the 
people, endeavouring to create an art which should appeal 
to " vigorous and simple men." " What moves natural 
men in the arts is what moves them in life, .and that is, 
intensity of personal life, intimations that .show them in a 
book or a play, the strength, the essential moment of a 
man who would be exciting in the market or at the dis- 
Iiensary door." From this conviction sprang his practical 
connection with the theatre, and all his multifarious public 
activities. He became a public man . . . but with a 
(inference. " All ilie while I worked with this idea [ol 
giving Ireland a national art], founding societies that became 
(luickly or slowlj' everj-thiiig 1 despised, one part of me 
lookt‘d on, misc hievous and mocking, and the other part 
.spoke words which weie more and more unreal, as the 
attitude of mind became more and more stiained and 
diriiciiU." And since, tor one of Mr Yeats’s literary 
integrity, to speak unreal words is the .sin against the 
Jioly (ihost, bitteriu*ss of spirit and reaction loHowcd 
incvital)lv. A keen satirist is housetellow of the dreaming 
lyrist and romantic playwright ; and there are some rather 
acrid epigrams among Mr. Yeats's later verse. He began 
to withdraw into himself again, to return to his alclieiii}’, 
to write once more for " a little company of studious pec^plc.' ’ 
His plays were founded on the Nt^h drama ot Japan, almost 
arrogant in their simplicity and meant only for presentation 
before thti lew. " Having given enough performances 
for 1 liopt^ the pleasure of personal friends and a few scort- 
people of good taste, I shall record all discoveries of method 
and turn to something else ’ ( )ne awaits the " something 

else " with interest. 

It is a restless mind, curious, unsalislied ; but not Ijckle. 
For there is a ('oiistant element in all its in an if es tat ion. s, a 
desire for tlic best and a scornful rejection of all tilse. Mi. 
^'cats is an aristocrat. He hates the middle-class, the 
Puritan, the grocer. He will have only the good life, 
whether <is it is (or should be) livt^il by the lusty peasant, 
or as it was enjoyed by those Renaissance nobles of whom 
he writes in his fine and penetrating study of Syietiser, 
with " their beautiful haughty imagination and their 
manners full of abandon and willnlne.ss." 'ITii^re is more 
of the Keuaissaiice than one has always realised in Mi. 
Yvat.*^. 

Francis Bicklev. 

ODES AND OTHER POEMS/ 

Mr. Macfie’s volume is a collection of poems written 
during the last sixteen years, and contains indeed some 
A\ hich were coihiioscd a considerably longer time ago 
than that. It is not to be judged, therefore, as representing 
the latest devcloiimcnt of his thought and art. The* 
volume opens with his first serious experiment in the kind 
of irregular ode of which his great poem " War " is the 
i'lilmination — the noble ode he wrote for the Quater- 
centenary of Aberdeen ITniversity, perhaps the only poem 
of the kind which is a living poem and not an academic 
cxcrci.se. " liighfalutin and wordy ’ a critic calls P. 
So every impassioned ode will appear to a reader who fails 
to apprehend the poet’s vision, to catch the infection of 
the passion, to appreciate its miracles of technique. For 
Mr. Maefie's ode is the artistic expression of a virion 

. • "Odes and Other Poems." By Ronald Campbell Mactic. 

5s. not. (John Murray.) 
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attained to llirough strcniioiLs tUouRlil diid lunet native 
imagination, a vision of the labours and pangs of tlie 
physical, intellectual and moral world in llie jiroeess of 
evolution, the vision of one who knows from science and 
philosophy wJiat he is talking about, and lias realised his 
vision in the first section of “ War. ' with a vividness and 
power hardly to be iiarallelcd since Lucretius. “ War '* 
is a fuller and more iioignant utteiiince of that \ision . 
the Marischal College ode is concerned witli the e volution 
of one wliiie flower upon fhc tree of Tg/lrasil, a lilv of 
'white stone and truth and hope, and his poem is \\orth\ 
of its theme. 

The irregular ode, and indeed irregular metres generally, 
have been handled bv poets recentlv without any distinct 
con-sciousness that mere irregularity is sumjilv foimlessncss. 
tliat the stanza of the irregular ode must iiave a logn al, 
rhetorical and harmonious pattern as definite and 
tying as a blank verse paragraph of Milton, that llie 
prineipate indeed is exactly the same as that of sin h a 
paragraph, “ the sense variou-sly drawn out." the ch.inge 
of pauses, the ('oiitrollnig harmony o1 the whole, I'xcepl 
that the Jim* division follows the pan.se.s, and tlie pauses 
are rhetoritally empliasised and poetically sweetened bv 
the rhyme 'I'lie odes (‘ven of J^'rancis 'J'lionipsoii, who 
was influenced by two \ery diifereiit artists of the ode 
Crashaw whose jj.ittcrn resembles t hat (if a using and f.dhng 
fountain, a skylark’s ascending and descending stieam 
of song, and ('ovcnfi\ l*a.tmore whose controlling scheme 
IS much more iigoruusly periodK are veiv iinec)iial in this 
respect. Oc casional stanzas are admirable, but more than 
often ilie exolving scheme of tiu* whole secm.s to elude 
you bfdorc the end, and occasionally (»nc li.is a little of 
tfic uneasy f(M.)liiig of one who makes Ins wa\ aiic>ss a pih* 
of w’et and shpperv I'lsli, despite the ruJi ( olour of the 
phrasing and the .smooth slip of iikIivkIimI lines or groups 
of hues. Mr. ALu lie's rh\ thins vaiw'lroni staii/a to staii/a 
111 the most intri<ate and surprising fashion, but, except 
where the thought ainl feeling themselves (oinpi'l a break, 
the intricate harnionv is always lontrtilled and wioiight out 
to a splendid and satisfying nnitv * 

“ Dcatli WKiiiglil with divers tools 1 iiweaieil 
Ai'ioss llie warp <il Jile that wiinplul led 
'I'hc lightning ll.islied, shootiiig a livid tliiead 
Like signatures ol the iuid)ing death - 
Through the half-w^iveii lapestiies ol d(Kini 
And the mephitic breath mid mordant tunie 
Of the hot -till oa ted craters .seorched and (haired 
The living, leiigtlieniiig w eh ; and tlirough tlie ghioni 
Some temjie^t Imwhiig .shrill, and In eat lung li.nd 
Frayed Life’s iinfiiiislied friiige.s : ;uid disea-a' 

Nibbled the f.iirv labric as the sea;- 
Nibble tlie roj.Uy headlands. Vet, iiiiin.ined . 

Unscathed, unscaried, 

Life ever wove in caijiel and in womb 
rm]>erishable webs of jh*sh aiul bloom 

The other odes in this vfiliiine .ire on Hie litaiiK 
aiul tiu: tragii death ol joliii I >avi(l.s<Mi, .mkI the llioiighl 
W'hich runs through llieiii is tin* same .is m .Maiisihal 
College ” and “ War." first opens witli an .isKmisliing 

.scries of pictnies, aiul the nicn'eiiient of tlie \erse has 
something of the throbbinj* power of the gnsit ship it 
celebrates. I'lie counter movement tomes with the 
fourth .stanza . 

“ Vua. but .111 K.y mountain is imhyscd 
Kidiiig the .sea it cornel li t(i the joust, 

Uockle.ss and riitlile.ss, arrogant mid prond. 

Clad in white armour, visoied with a t loud " 

These stanzas, wdth the contemplation ol the catastiophe 
in the fifth, are a wonderful rendering of tin* inocwls which 
passed through every mind on the cucasion, svvaIlower» 
up as they have been in the horrois of wliicli we have 
supped since. The closing struggle to attain to a reconcil- 
ing and coiwoling vision will be variously jndgc<l. It is 
hard for the greatest jioctry to vie with the mind s own 
reflections on such themes. Perhaps to have closed with 
the revealing glimpse of the ninth stanza might have been 
better. Too confident assertions, ev eii in poetry, repel. O 
the odes on Davidson, the first, written in a mood of sombre 
reflection, seems to tlie present writer the more satisfying , 
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the second « like Ihe Titanic/* perhaps attempts too 
much, savours of the sermon, and there are some over- 
elaborate conceits. But in all these odes there is eiiouph 
of. picture and phrasing, of passionate thought and vision . 
of pure though intricate harmony to repay prolonged study. 

In some respects Mr. Maefie's last volumes have not 
quite fulfilled all the expectations awakened by " Granite 
T)ust" (1892]. In his case as in John Davidson's, tlic 
experience of life and the want of that audible recognition 
which a fair critical appreciation of a poet's work, for 
praise or blame, secures, has made? the poet somewhat 
of a preacher. There were in " Granite Dust " some 
poems of pure delight and imaginative fantasy. “New 
Poems *' (1904). marked a. great advance in depth of thought 
and feeling and mastery of technique and contained a 
few poems of pure loveliness. This last volume has fewer 
still of these purely delightful poems. Some arc slight, 
charming but hardlv remarkable ; but there are some 
whose fragrance i lings. Sucli in the present writer’s 
judgment is *' In the white city of thy .soul ” with stanzas 
like : 

'* It lies, the city of thy soul, 

White and mysterious and dim. 

Filled to the brim * 

With poesie — 

A chalice with a ^ar^’c^ rim 
Of fleur-de-lys. 

It sleeps, the city of thy soul, 

From pity and from passion free. 

" Yet to the city of thy soul 
A day will come, when every wall 
Will shake, will fall, 

W'ill crash asunder. 

For to thy heart a heart will call 
With beat of thunder, 

And all the city of tliy soul 

Will grow alight with joy and wonder." 

Of a like charm is the " Wedding Ode: 'I'o a Poetess" 
and " l*an's Flute," and the moving lines to "A Mother 
and Son,**, and the lines on " The Nile " into which have 
passed something of the flow and colour of that mysterious 
river. 

It is time that Mr. Maefic collected all that he wishes to 
preserve of the poetry of his four small volumes. Some 
might be sacrificed, for occasionally he has succumbed too 
much to the Scottish passion for preaching, and occasionally 
he has written sentimental ver.ses to please relatives and 
friends, but w^hat w’ould remain would be found to be a 
bouquet of poems which have already entered deeply 
into the consciousness of lovers of true and original poetry. 
Some poets take the kingdom of heaven, or popularity, 
by storm ; others enter almost unobserved until some 
accident reveals how conscious wt have becomt 5 of their 
presence. The present writer ( an say for himself there 
are no poems of tlie last thirty yeurs — with the exccptioir 
of some of the rarest of Mr. S'eats’s exotics — which dwell 
in his memory with such a delicate and penetrating frag- 
rance as the best of Mr. Mache’s, for they arc poems that 
have all the qualities which go to make poetry loved — 
heart and soul as well as intellect and imagination, an art 
which with all its careful w'orkmanship and intricate 
harmonies has the sincerity and purity, the note of natural 
song of the greatest of Scottish poets. 

II. J. C. Grierson. 


novel notes. 

MARY ENGLAND. Fy Joan Thompson. ;s. net. (Methuen.) 

One is not prepared for the endjng of Mary England ; 
It is as unexx)ected, as fortuitous, as indifferent to wliat 
one would like, as the end of life so often is in actual experi- 
ence. It is a better ending than so eaaxly might have 
happened to her ; than threatened her earlier, in her rela- 
tions with the strange man she met at Fairworth, or in her 
relations with Appleby, the novelist, in whom, fortunately 
for Iw, the gentleman triumphed over the cad. And if 

i ^ J 


one regrets that the end was not happier, that is a tribute 
to the skill and sympathy with which Miss Thompson has 
made her readers realise the character of Mary in all its 
strength and sweetness and perilous simplicity. She was 
" of the breed that rears itself among crude conditions ** ; 
there were contaminating influences in the raw country 
life about her, and it was not ignorance that kept her inno- 
cent. “Her mind was filled' with ithe knowledge of evil, 
but there was nothing of evil itself in her nature. Fortified 
unconsciously with this, she was able to look on indiffer- 
ently, while the world around her, beginning in her own 
home, played its part of deception and indulgence of 
desire. She judged no one, because she was ignorant of 
any higher plane of living." As her less fortunate friend, 
Emma, said, when they met after a few years and talked 
of their schooldays, " Aye, and you've not seed much 
.since then, compared to things I’ve seed. You ain’t trod 
in the dirt. It takes that to make a body know what's 
clean." But Mary has that knowledge instinctively and 
amid the squalor of lier home-life and upbringing, nothing 
but that is her salvation. The men and women of the 
book are drawn graphically and with an intimate under- 
standing ; Hardy is not more realistically true to country 
life and country character. A very rc^.markable first book ; 
it is not enough to call it promising, for it is in itself a 
considerable achievement. 

THE DEAN. By Lady Charnwood. 6s. net. (Constable.) 

Lady Charnwood' s new novel leaves its admirabhr 
predecessor far behind. It cuts clean through the con- 
ventional and the outward to wliat is fiiiulamental in 
character, in conduct, in religion, and taking Christianity 
for granted as the touclLstoiie of life, is entirely fearless 
in its discriminating use of that touchstone. Lady Charii- 
wood has wisely made use of the environment she knows 
intimately. But let no one suppose that she can only 
draw EarLs and Deans, the wives of Viceroys and thut. 
big interconnected family calling itself Society into which 
they were born. With the exception of the Dean liimself, 
there is no more life-like character in the novel than Private 
Wood, of the Boyal Worcesters, who tells of his '* pal " 
who was " killed at Wipers," and was " a queerish blighter, 
a w^rong 'un," though he makes but a brief appearance and 
is never over-emphasised. As for the Dean of New'chester, 
with his humour. Ins humility, his big heart and wide 
mind, the tenderness which accompanies virility, the 
vigilant dedication to that service of his fellow-men to 
which in the name of Christ he is sworn — these traits are 
even more attractive than his cultivated charm. He 
will have a niche in many a heart beside Jeannie Deans 
and Adam Bede and Colonel Newcome. Lady Charn- 
wood is one of the very few modern novelists who hold 
a definite philosophy of life and have the courage to show 
their colours. The ethical ideal of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity is to her the essential basis of life, though tor that 
very reason never obtruded. Her sincerity adds dignity 
and lucidity to her work, which throughout confirms the 
doctrine of Pater that the only,,style worth having is that 
born ol absolute and delicate veracity. Anstace is a 
beautiful and interesting study of youthful womanhood, 
and of that development of character, whether for good 
or evil, which is the key-note of the book, and of which 
Mrs. Barton also in her downhill path is, in an opposite 
direction, a brilliant and daring illustration. 

THE BONFIRE« By Anthony Brendon. 7s. net. (Heinc- 
mann.) 

This unusual novel is a terrible indictment of the hell- 
fire teaching of the Jesuits, especially in regard to its 
effects upon the minds of children. Taking for his hero 
a small boy at a Jesuit school in this country, Mr. Brendon 
exposes the Jesuit methods an a series of brilliant little 
connected episodes, which culminate in the miserably 
unhappy death of his hero. The Bonfire '* is not a 
comfortable novel, perhaps, but it is exceedingly im- 
pressive. Nor is it all gloom ; for the tenderer and more 
human side of the Jesuits is attractively presented. There 
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can bejio denying, liowever, that it is very much more 
*' anti'* than “ pro," and it may almost be considered a 
novel with a ** purpose." Readers who like such stories 
will find a masterpiece of its kind in " The Uonfirc," written 
from what must of necessity be intimate personal experi- 
ence. A. few documents are added in support of the author's 
statements, and effectively controvert any charge of ex- 
aggeration in the presentment of the most serious of them. 
Rut exaggerated in minor details or no, it is an uncommonly 
able piece of work. 

THE LAST MILLION. By Inn Ihu . r^s. mt. (iioddor * 
Stoughton.) ' 

- Aft^r The First Hundred Thousand " and " Getting 
Together," it was even money, as the betting gentry say, 
that Captain Hay Hcith would givi- ns .something about 
what America did witli her twelve niontlis ot the war. He 
has done it. and done it w(‘II, and so far il is Ji.inl to find 
any Westerner who has put into Jus iluonnling half as 
much breeziacss and humour as tliis [»resent book contciins. 
In the course of his war-time rambles in the States, " Ian 
Hay " has certainly got their angle, as lliey say tliem.selves. 
and the result in this series of sixteen ciiapters is a rapiil 
panorama of old-world impiessions sucli as a typical 
Yank might gather in tlie com sc of Ins year of service. 
There are curious and licklesonie tom li(‘s ol pstahology 
in this endeavour to see Ibigiand and Fr.ince through 
Western eyes, on the p.irt of a humorous Scot, but we hav'c 
long ago found out iliat " Ian Hay ” has a Ihu kish faculty 
for changing the fo(’us as well as the seem*, aiul colouring 
everything with a glancing mirth and fam Half the 
time you read, you aie teasing voursclf vMth a perpetual 
query as to whetlier it is Joe McCarthy or l-^ddh* Ciillcttc 
playing at cover dodging with ('apt am IVith, or whether 
it IS Captain Beith inventing these and tlu*ir like tor our 
amusement, but amusement there certainly is. beginning 
with the prefatory (hapter of caution, warning the new- 
comers to take us, not so much as we are, but as we haw 
to be ill war time, and not to iiuagiiie tliai under our 
solemn and owlish exteriors we do not see the lolly of our 
shortcomings all tlie while, 'fhis is in many ways a, cla.s.sic 
ot its kind, but hardly better than the stieet ad\entnres 
that ensue, the social customs of us “ islamlers,” the 
experiences of .i new American diafl lor their first time 
across, and all the happenings of the treiiLhes, the camps, 
the leave- trip through l*atis, and the rest. A\'e an* all apt 
to listen with patience to the eholeCK' ol<l bhMKbamb 
thunder Colonel who storms in these piping days ot peaie 
that we forfeited tin* opixutunit v of h.iiinnering the Hot lies 
back to l-^crlin ; but when wv aie j)lagne<l with li<ues like 
"these, it is well to read ( aptain Beitli's < oiRindiiig chapter, 
and recall from his thrilling aiconnt tin* tense .iiid hearltelt 
emotion which tlie signing ot the aiinistice awoke iii b ranee. 

HARDER THAN STEEL. by (hiy Thome, is. net. 
t Werner Laurie.) 

It would scarcely be fair to give away a novel and daring 
plot by explaining w'hat it was tlial was harder than 
steel," but suffice it to say that it was neither llie heroine, 
the hero, nor the villain. \’^iolet Alillon is trans))lanted 
from a typist’s ofliiie, in the land of tlic dollar, to the 
ownership of her late father’s paper mills in tiu* north of 
Hiigland. Soon after her arrival she disi overs that queer 
things are going on in the experimental house ol the Jiiige 
mills. Strange things happen in llie tlead of night. Intri- 
cate machinery is at work on some mysterious task 111 
which the manager of the mills, an eminent chemist, is 
implicated. With the help of a young employe ^ iolct sets 
out to solve the mystery, llie action shilts to the hills of 
Wales, where certain J*)rLiidic ceremonies take place, and 
the central villain is unearthed. The grand mystery is 
finally solved and a great national disaster av'crted. It is 
a strong story revolving around a quite uncommon plot, 
but the end shows evidence of lieing rusheil, and the reader 
is precipitated into a finale w’hich ought to have Ih'CIi post- 
poned for at least half a dozen more t. haptcr.s. 
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The depth of feeling, the experience of 
tragedy, the strong resolve expressed 
in this poem give it a unique place 
among the poems evoked by the war. 
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Miss Farren Le Breton. 


STAIRS OF SAND. r»> Imitch I.t’ ]-Jirt(ni. *;s. not. 

Long.) 

Miss L(» Jireton s ongaKing but lonoly voudr: typist, Lois 
liaily, promises almost anytliing; ni the first pages. She 
m«iy turn out sjiint or devil, and llie optimism of the usual 
novel reader will assuiedly lead to the belief that she is 
saint. Lois is suddenly pu ke<l up out of the dreary oltiee 
w'ork, and away from the far more dreary hed sitting-room 
where she Jives upon slabs of told mutton, bread, drv 
cheese and odorous butter, and is tarried oh to Laris, to 
spend as much money as she liki-s and to live in the laj) of 
luxury. All this because Julian J.e Marcliaml foolishly 
offers her everything for nthJiing. Lois, being v'ery much 
absorbed in herself, takes all she can get and most effectively 
gives nothing to the man she lias married. So she mi.ss(\s 
her halo, and gradually she is found to be to Julian some- 
thing of a devil. She is the sort of girl energetic women 
would like to shake, and she does get a very rude shaking 
before she feels anything of the error of her ways. }fcr 
love-making with Basil- false as stairs of sand the 
third in the human triangle, ’is entirely .sexual, and so 
somewhat unpleasant : but as Julian deserves most of his 
tribulation because of his weakness, a somewhat cynical 
interest is awakened in the development of the story. 

THE SLEEPING PARTNER^ By M. P. W’iJJcoc ks, (;s. c,d. 

net. (Hutchinson.) 

Books about publishers and writers are not us a rule 
supposed to be generally popular- - but here is a book that 
deals with the making of books that should surely be an 
exception to this rule. It is a new departure for Miss 
Willcocks and she deals with her subject in a masterly 
way. The story lias humour and irony ; it is an able, 
realistic piece of work, and one admires the skill witli which 
details are sketclied in and characters portrayed. They 
are an odd collection of people that one is introduced to in 
“ The Sleeping Partner,^' the principals being Silas Brutton 
and his brother Ned — partners in a big London publishing 
hrni. The clash of the diverse temperaments of the tw’^o 


brothers, Silas the dreamer and Ned the man of action, 
causes most of the dramatic moments m the story ; tlie 
sitlclights thrown on the publishing world and on the world 
tif authors makes uncommonly interesting and sometimes 
am using reading, fliere arc several striking situations in 
the book ami a crisis — when the divorced (though innocent) 
wife of Netl Brutton WTites her own .story and offers tlie 
MS, to Ned's brother, Silas, making unexpected use of 
him in an attempt to patch up her imforliinalc affairs. It 
IS a strong book, with keenly contrasted light and shade 
effects : a clever book and a curious one. 

THE SKY PILOT OF NO MAN^S LAND. By Kalph 

i'oiumi. r)s. net. (Hoddcr it Stoughlun.) 

J lie No Man’s T.and of this clever, briskly -moving story 
is of course llial land between the tw«i armies which has 
already bei'onu* again some om‘'slaml ; and the Sky Pilot 
IS .1. young, beaulilnl man from the village of M'aiiiti on the 
prairie. Intended lor the Law, the boy olx'ved what he 
felt to be an imperative call and cliost* the ( liiirch ; but 
tlie blare ol war ti unipels roused all his entliusiasm to ludp 
and he joined llu‘ arniy. circiiinslanc.t's forcing him into 
the position of patlre. 'riiongh it is not usual to tonnett 
sm h an imjuessionable, eager youngster with religion. 
Parry was sineere all througli, iind Ins mist. ikes .and gentle 
liiumphs, his arts of dating and (oiir.ige, wdl be followed 
with gcMiiiine interest. The first h w dreadlnl mouths t>l 
the ( onlln l cover the whoIi‘ story, in whn.h lime lie is 
gi(*atl>’ attracted by the strong-minded American girl, 
P.ivila . and then falls head over eais m love with llu- 
pretty V.A.l)., l^Jiyllis. ]\lr. h.dj>li ( rmnor tells his stor\' 
with straight forward simplii itv, beli a\mg a breadth of 
view atid .1 disregard ot nitne theologv whu li dcslrfiy.s aii\’ 
hint of ])iea(hing. Parrv’s ndigion is one of love, ol 
comradeship with all men, ami of faitli in all, .ind it is so 
spontaneous that it seems the natiir.d ompammeut to 
all his adventures— ami it draws all who « ome in coiitaei 
with liiui to provi* till' best that is in them. Through it all 
we st'C th(‘ gre.'itness ot the men who fought, tin* almost 
imjHissible courage wilh w Inch t ht‘V at ti'd and sulTered, .lud 
realise tht‘ breaking dowui ol life long (onvcmtions wliicli 
have be(*n sm h an ol)Strni Lion to brolherliood. To those 
who have lost sons, husbands, and other dear ones, this 
story would bung comfort ami jirule, as it will bring 
jileasure to ;ill admirers ol the work of Palph foimor. 

ROBIN, THE PRODIGAL. By .May W ynne. 7s. net. ,Jar- 

roUls ) 

.Miss May ^^Vllnc wields ri practised pen Avhen she writes 
a story ol past tlays. 'J*he present volume is w'hat may 
be termed ’ a costiinu* novel,” ami tlie plot is woven in 
and about the days when the Icnglish ('lovernment was 
endeavourmg to bring about the ITiion of Scotland anil 
Lnglaml. 'fhe hero, Robin Dcncoiirl, is disinherited by 
liis father on account of Mary (jilbcrl, a farmer’s daughter, 
with whom he is in love. But Mary proves false and 
wx)rldly% and has no wu.sh for the love of a disinherited 
young man with no prospects ; and Robin makes his way 
to T.ondon to seek his fortune. At tlic outset he meets 
Mr. Daniel Defoe, and before long is entangled in politics, 
even though lie has no taste for them. From this point 
he meets adventure after adventure, and hi.s heart and his 
sense of honour frequently pull in different directions. 
The picture of Daniel Defoe is quite vividly drawn ; and 
we get some clear impressions of the peaceful home-life 
and tlie outside dangers of this little man who ran so many 
risks for the sake of liis party, and at the same time managed 
to write lus Tinforgettable story of " Robinson Crusoe.’* 
We think Miss Wynne would do well to avoid such a word 
as ” enthused ” in a tale of the late seventeenth century ; 
and we cannot help thinking that it would never have 
occurred to Defoe to allude to his children as ‘ ' the bairns ' ’ ; 
but the talc goes well, and contains love and romance, 
hairbreadth escapes and a happy ending, and we can 
forgive such other trifles. 
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i'y M. liiOlioirf l'\](y. -s ^.(J. 

“ Lvcrybody’s lilc's so rotUii,” sjys Mrs W'.uTf, .intl 
though the jiKlgnirnt is too s\svv\nni:^^'hrr ..xm, x■^}M•ru■lKc•^ 
as they arc nnfoldrd m tins book siiin. lem h a.^oimi ior 
her Ixdiuving tiuil. “ I ofhMi xxisli. - iur JiR.nd. M,s 
fEughcs, replies, lhal we (oidd m l a hnnk x\riti»-n .iImmu 
people living oiir lives —written mic oi i,s. xnn kiiou. 
not someone who jnst lives the lile Im ,, \x|,ilc. Ulv a doct-.r! 
or a clergyman, or a joiiinalisi . . || Uw peo]*le who 

are living it could see it in f>nnt, iln x 'd \h- th.it 1. looming 
\\(*ll fed up with it they d ri.si' in a bodx’ toid ^t«>]» it oil. 
And tJie ricli folks -well, lliey ujo to lecturi's .iinl n .id 
books to sec how savages live. Wliv shouldn l ihc'x set 
how we live, too " I'hi'V uiav sre tli.ii in M.ireao t 
Ih'otests, whi< h is wnltcni i^v “ nn«‘ of n^, ' 1>\ one axImj 
lias lived that life, and lh.it it is written with ]>ioloun<l 
Miit-erily and a burning lesriiniuni <•! il,,- dfea«llul x^r- 
dition of tilings it desi ribes iiol>o<|y wlio jr.ids it f .in dtnibi 
Margaret ^\ a x'le runs aw a v Iroiii her lioiiu- 111 t hr pi o\ 11111“^'. 
eoines to London and makes a "-xui ol Iixjne at ad^.lressiii'j 
envelopes, till, lor a home, she ni.mir-. .1 thicin woikiii'j 
man. Thev are tempi-raineiii.illx ,inii (iilieivxea* ilL 
mateheil : she is t'ducaled. In is iviMnani. .md, niaiulx 
through her iliseontiuit, 1he\ air imi ]i.ipp> I rmn ihr 
start slie h.ad iiterarx’ .iinhilions wiml), brhnr .md .ifiri 
his death, she stinggled to tralisr .i:nl tlir pu tines she 
gix'es of till' woman wntri plodding dr- p< rat( 1\ in (ii iib 
Strei't are vivid and dr\-.'ist.ii inglv 1 1 nr Ihr our ihnad 
ol liglit t hat runs tin ongh t hr (hii k stni \ is Ik 1 p.issionai* 
love lor her cdiihlreii, her delri iinn.ition ili.ii shall n<»l 

]>e doomed to the niiserx , the iinl<ix<’1\, Jln liidisnis < mi 
• Iitions that surround the ilnldiin d tin iiirlnwoild in 
whu'h she is compelksl to work ,ind iixr llri irxrl.iti'Ki 
of some fd those conditions is tetnljlr. i^ im.spr.i ka I »1\ 
loalhsome , but if tliev .'ire true - <ind wi kin»w llir\ .ni 
who shall blame the author Joi so niilili^sb Ion lue us to 
look upon them f riiev aie lesieiiiig sojrs lu mu soii.d 
system lh.it we sh.di iievei nniiedv b\' slnilliiig our e\(s 
to them, 'rids is not exervbodv’s book , 11. is not .1 no\rI. 
but a poignant and j)oW'(‘j|uI liiiiuan domiineiii, ainl wr 
coinmeml it only to those older iead<‘r.s xxho (Mie 10 laii* 
the detest. iblo f.icts id hie .m<l ]<miji lioni one ol tliruisi Ues 
why the jioor who live in oiitei da, ikness .nr not eoninited 
with llicir lot. 


MARGARET PROTESTS. 

net, (Erskiiio Macdonald.) 


XCbe Boohinan’s Uablc 


MAGPIES IN PICARDY. I’-v !’■ (’,iiMci..n UiIm.h 4 > mt. 
(Toelry Hookshop.) 

Th.-sc poems xire, ius Mx M.nuo .s;ns in a l.nel hituMh..-- 
tion, " tlic expression ol .1 peisoii.ilily - ;i stioiij; .iml 
■ittraclive personality that expresses iisell 111 \eis< whuh 
speaks tlic lailRiiane ot poetre and is veiin d with sii. Ii 
IhoUKlil and emotion as kiv.' the dry bones ol metre hli-. 
Before the war ('ameroii XX'ilsou w.is a sv hoolni.istei : 111 
AilRiist, loM. he enlisted in the Creiiadier f.iiaids, and 
was a Captain in the Sherwood roresters nJien, .iliei loiij; 
service overseas, he was killi'd in ]'i.iii<.e in M.1H.I1, loih. 
The w.ar inspired him m seven or eiijlit ot Jiis poems- in 
his sombre lines. • A Soldier " ; m the mmfiled ban. v and 

Rrim realism of '■ Trance. 1 01 7 , m ‘ P’* 

the most poignant, the most beantitul ot ilieiii : Init le n. 
bar enough from the war in tlie amusing, uoiiie . tan/as 
Written Outside a Fried Fish Shop ' : the 
Ihink Holiday verses, • Siiuide : and sir It <ha g 
things as the little snalth of sung . 

'• Dear, il your blinded eyes nmkl ‘scc 
The paths my thoughts have xvfun to \^>u • • 

At the end is a little series of seven 

mental Schoolmaster, ’ playfully, Rhimsuall>, fan y 


I Messrs. CONSTABLE 6 ? Co., Ltd.- 


21 - 

1914 

21 - 

net 

LORD FRENCH 

net 


WITH A PREFACE BY MARECHAL FOCH. 

The Kpii* Story of the Old Confemptihlci. Trrritoriah, and 
Indian Army in France. 

“' 1 Q 14 ’ . . d luimiMi;; pt'rhuiial riitiiiiti'iitar y <>m llic {xiforiii* 

.nil I - lit thr rliicf .iLtoi'- 111 tlic first <;cf'iit' of tile Wdi ilidin.i in which 

h(‘ tri'iK -o h iilmu .i!i({ ill -iiiUMiislinl a part. . . It is a vnlfiiiir rif 

t.i-cMMiiMc iriK iisi, wliirh It Hi, |is much that wc w.iiitfil m know.’ — Vf'/M. 


‘NEW 6 ,‘ FICTION- 


THE STRONG HOURS. 


MAUD^SlVER 


Author of *' Captain Denmond. V.C." 

jIjJ! 

THE DEAN. A New Novel. 





rV By LADY CIIARNWOOD 

‘ifi. 

" I i{‘lu;}tt!iillv ,](viL‘i .ind liiiiiioroiis, full of rhar.if icr. A stmlx’ of 
-I trial flilli i'iit liliuK III chdi.iclfi hy .1 v< ry rietei woliian.' — JA/’ 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 

APOCALYPSE. By VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 

Tliisvrry n uiark'iMi iii>\p1 i- Ii.imiik an rnunimu'- ■•air in \iiipric.i .mil 
I’lancL li ih nii.iiiiinoii'-lv ,tr< i )>tril ,i‘- Ihr 0111^1.111(11111: buck of thi' ilav 
“. . a wfiinlci fill mndv nl ihr ii^xclnilob'y and liisiory ot .1 \vf althy 

f.mnix ot iln Ainiitiin \\ lio haM* liiu rni.iirn d w ilh « iri inaii*. ami French, 
ami thi ithcii'l till wai i.n th( Ir 1 K( s. //u Hm/y L i/'C. %■.. 

HOME FIRES IN FRANCE. 

By DOROTHY CANFIELD 

*• hull Ol \\i‘ (hull .mil Ininmur and lox iiig kimlne' • ''—ThfUbseri ct. 

WHAT NOT. K'Jiul Imp ) By ROSE MACAULAY 

“ In Ml* b M.ir .inlay liav.* r.iii 1 lor uniMr>^.il th.inksfivifik', l^oi' 

ha ui)lt<'noni of tin wiMirbt, ino'-t iionu al, and .ilti>t;i‘lli( r liinnir't hooKb 
tli.il hdVP apj)* .irrtl ihr'-< in.in> xr.ui,.' -Ihr liltnul'h, 

— 10-12, Orange Street, London, W.C.2— 


£ 5 , £ 3 , £1 PRIZES FREE moil r Illy 

for tlif lH‘Ht Sliorf Story, Arthir suitl neiit in. 

Awards piibliHliotl in The Times, .4^*250 
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pri«*€»H witb <»vt^r 200 Publislit^rH and Kdilttrs. 
I^irtinilars for Ntamp : t'ainbrldi^e Literary 
Aicniey, S, Htmritdta Street, W.C.2. 


J )LTToN‘s J^HOUTIIAND ha.s only 6 nilcH and l29 eharacterH, * 
Cuin|)lelo theory learned in 24 liuurtt. That stage 
reaehud, pnictice f|iiicikly given high reporting Hpends, 
Send 2 Hbtinjm for Hpeviiuen leKsonH to Dutton’H College 
(Desk 11.63), SkegiieKM. 
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remmiscent of his pupils, and sometimes touching a more 
serious note, as in the last, “ To a Boy Who laughed at 
Him," with its realisation that 

** Poetry with her bare white feet, 

And laughing eyes by tears alit, 

Walks sometimes in a miry street. 

But lives a million miles from it." 

One of those not too plentiful books of verse that one reads 
with delight and is glad not to luivc missed. 

WITCEE: Adventures In the Wild Australian Bush. By 

Stanley Kingsmill KR G.S. 6s. (Westall.) 

This book is wcU described in its title, for it is full of 
adventures of every kind, from drowning to burning, and 
from releasing a man from his fastenings over an antheap 
to being caught by a devil fish. Tlie heroes arc two boys, 
Tom and Ginger, who in bush language are " cobbers " or 
pals, and who save each other’s lives many times. I’hcre 
is no lack of courage in the deeds they do and very little 
self-conscionsness shoAvn after the events. On one occasion 
they have to jump from a very high bridge into a river to 
oscape from an on-nisliing train ; they fight an old-man 
kangaroo, as well as with a mad giant Chinaman. Tliey 
visit black tribes and save Svflney from the enemy in a 
sham fight ; and arc ready to ieani all they can about their 
country. A very pleasant part of the book is the slight 
but telling descriptions of birds and beasts curious to us, 
the laughing jackass, the scissors grinder birds, the Iwiwer 
bird, and others. This is in fact a book for boys and girls, 
ami one of the sort boys and girls enjoy. 

WAR IN THE UNDERSEAS. By Harold F. B. Wheeler. 

F.R.riist.S. With 9 Illustrations. 6s. net. (Harrap.) 

The brave deeds of our submarine heroes in the war 
have received too little attention, and Mr. Wheeler’ s book 
is admirably qualified to fill the gaps in our knowledge. 
It contains descriptions of the work of the British sub- 
marines in the North Sea, the Mediterranean, the Baltic, 
and, in fact, wherever they took an active share in the 
war. More detailed accounts are given of certain special 
" stunts," such as the exploits of Commander Sampson, 
Mr. Wheeler, however, does not confine himself solely to 
the British side of undersea warfare. C;reat deeds of the 
French and Italians are also dealt with, as well as those 
towards which one feels le.ss sympathetically inclined- - 
the w'ork of the U-boats, from the diaries of whose com- 
manders many quotable passages are printed. A short 
liiatory of the invention and development of the submarine 
and some good illustrations go to complete a very attractive 
gift-book. 

AN ^AMAZING SEANCE AND AN EXPOSURE, Hy 

Sydney A. Moseley. 3s. net. (Sampson I.ow.) 

This interesting little volume embodies the results of an 
unbiased investigation into the claims of Spiritualism. 
Mr. Moseley, who is a well-known journalist and author, 
was first approached by the Sunday Expressrio go to South 
Wales to inquire into the spiritualistic revival which was 
taking place there, and of which the Thomas Brothers w^rc 
the head. The author’s ol>servations, as recorded, are 
those of a level-headed man who does not hesitate to 
recognise and condemn the faintest signs of •trickery’' or 
fraud. The fifty odd stances which Mr. Moseley attended 
include those of the Thomas Brothers, the famous Mrs. B... 
the masked medium, and many others. I'he accounts, 
given with the completest detail, are certainly amazing and 
to some extent incredible. In Mr. Moseley's case the 
famous Mrs B., in whom Sir Oliver Lodge placed great 
reliance, was a complete failure. The medium in " the 
mask," who created a sensation on several occasions by 
apparently materialising a spirit, is proved conclusively to 
he a fraud, by the confession of her confederate. But the 
Ihomases. Mr. Moseley avers, are genuine. Mr. Moseley 
arrives at the conclusion that Spiritualism is an estabhshed 
fact, but that dark forces lurk behind the study of occult 
science, and it were best to leave the probing of the veil ^ 
y of Death to scientists. 
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any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 
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THE BOOKMAN 

SPECIAL TWENTY-FOUR GUINEAS 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Bookman monthly Prize Competitions liave 
been so increasingly successful that we have decided 
to offer twelve special prizes for competition as 
follows — 

(1) We offer a First prize of :,s., a Second of 
£2. 2s. and a Third of £j. is. for the three best orif^tiutl 
lyrics in not more than forty tines each. 

(2) We offer a First prize of £.]. » Second oi 

£2. 2s. and a Third of £i. is. for the best essay in not 
more than seven hundred words on “ il/v havourite 
Author." ■ 

(3) We offer a First prize of £.\. 3s., a Second of 
£2. 2s. and a Third of £1. is. for the best drawmi’ 
{serious or humorous, in line or wash) tHustrahn^ the 
title of any book published this year, 

(4) We offer a First prize of £y :,s., « Second of 
£ 2 . 2s. and a Third of £1. ts'. fot the best three 
humorous poems in not more than forty lines each. 


Com pet Hors should write on one side of the paper 
only. Any competitor U’ho wLshes to do so may send 
in for two or more of these Competitions. 

. 1 // replies, marked “ Special Compelilum ” on 
the envelope or wrapper, should be addressed to 

The Editor, Thic Bookman, 

St. Paul's House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 

and must reach the Bookman office by the first post on 
Set tember ^Ih next. 

Eesiills will be announced in The Bookman for 
October, when a selection of the poems, essays and 
drawings will be published, in addition to those to 
which prizes are areurded. 

riie October Bookman will be an Autumn Double 
Number and, in addition to an lllustiated Supple- 
ment dealing with the new season’s books, will 
contain special articles on " W. Somcrsi't Maugham,” 
by J. P. Collins ; ‘ What Dramatic Critics Should 

Know,” by W. f- George ; “ I'he New Conrad,” 
by I'd rival Gibbon ; “ New Novels,” by Mrs. Dawson 
Scott; a Bookman Gallery article on Mary L. 
Pondered, by S. M. Ellis, etc. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing next 
month a new and enlarged edition of " For Remem- 
brance : Soldier Poets W'ho have Fallen in the 
WaT.” Some account of fifty-eight poets and 
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examples of their work are included in the much 
augmented and definitive edition of tins memorial 
volume, which is illustrated with twenty-six por- 
traits in photogravure. As tlie (*dition will be 
limited, it is advisable that orders for the book 
should be placed without delay. 


Messrs. Constable are publishing immediate^. The 
book will have a militant preface in which the 
author offers an unsparing picture of English society 
before the war and a “ clinical lecture ** on the war- 
fever that later gave the country a temperature. 


The wide success and recognition of the vital 
Mr. Heinemann is publishing this autumn “ Con- purpose of Mrs. Leonora Eyies's impressive story 

temporaries of Shakespeare”: a book of essays by of life, esp?cially child-life, among the poor of 


Swinburne, some of which 
have been collected from 
old periodicals and some 
from a mong manuscripts 
boiiglil by Mr. T. J. Wise 
from Watts Dunton ; and a 
volume of S(*lections from 
Swinburne’s Poetry, edited 
by Mr. Edmund (losst* and 
Mr. Wise. 

The story of .Antonio 
Conselheiro, half (*owboy, 
half mystic, the last of the 
(inostics, who defied all the 
Brazilian forces for years 
until he and his little band 
were eventually slain, is 
told by Mr. Cunninghame 
(Iraham in ” The Life and 
Miracles of Antonio Con- 


London, ” Margaret Pro- 
tests,” has induced Mr. 
Erskine Macdonald to offer 
a prize of £250 for the best 
novel of contemporary life 
submitted to him before 
November ist. 

One hesitates to describe 
any nov(‘l as charming, for 
the word is getting worn, 
but there is no other that 
so adecjiiately describes 
(ieorge Van Schaick's 
” Sweetapple Cove” (()s. gd. \ 
net ; Skeffington). It is 
the story of a doctor who, 
not happy in a love affair, 
goes to settle down and 
work among the Newfound- 
land fisher folk and finds, 


selheiro,’' whicJi will be 


I'lioto by Bert I am Pask. 


Miss Rosita Forbes, tluaigh he is slow to realise 


published shortly by Mr- 
Heinemann ; who has also 


wlmsr* entertaining travel book, '* Uncoiiducteil Wanderers ” 
(Jolm l.anu), is irVM.wed in ihr iiiiinbcr of Tint Bookman. 


it, lliat romance has come 
into his life again with the 


in preparalion the following now fiction: "Saint’s 
Progress,’’ by John ( ialsworthy ; "Legend,” by 
Clemonce Dane ; " Temperament,” by Dolf Wyllard ; 
" Gold and Iron," by Josopb Horgeshoimer ; and 
books of short stories by Kieliard Delian and K. E. 
Vemfide. 

A new volume by Sir Henry Newbolt, which 
Messrs. Longmans have in the press, is “The Hook 
of the Long Trail,” being the stories of some, of the 
most notable British travellers and explorers of Ihe 
past century. 

New novels that Messrs. Allen ^ Unwin will 
publish next month are ” Shepherd’s Warning,” 
by Eric Lcadbittcr, and " Two Men,” a romance of 
Sussex by Alfred Ollivant. 


arrival of a wandering American millionaire and 
his daughter. The charm is not only in the story 
itself, it is in the sympathetic character studies 
of the primitive, poverty-stricken fishers and their 
women and children ; of the kindly, tireless little 
local parson and his beautifully loyal wife ; of 
the American, and especially of his daughter, and 
of the doctor himself ; and it is in the natural 
pathos, the humour and simple realism with which 
everything is told. It has its thrilling moments, its 
times of j>eril and suspense, yet, even with the doctor’s 
cloudy first and sunny second love affair, it remains 
a deliglitfiilly quiet story — one of the quiet kind 
that deserve to make a noise in the world and 
sometimes do. 

" Spade Work,” a new novel by Mrs. Henry 
Dudency, will be published shortly by Messrs. 


Hutchinson. 

Two lull length dramas and live short plays arc — 

included in “ Heartbreak House, Great Catherine Messrs. Putnams are publishing in September 
and Playlets of the War,” by G. Bernard Shaw, which "Commercial Advertising,” by Thomas Russell, 
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who has put into a useful and amusing appendix 
the subject matter of his recent lectures (duclung 011 
this subject at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 

Althougli lier powerful study of J'uiglisli life and 
character, "Mary Euglanfl" (Methuen), whieli we 
rcview'cd last month, is Miss Joan riiompson's first 
novel, it is not her lirst hook. In T()T7, .Mr. Idkin 
Mathews published " Waifs,” ;i collection of the 
verse she h:id written in the preceding three or 



Photo by chcstxey I Ad. Mtss Joan Thompson. 


four years, for the most part wliile sIk* was in 
J^rance willi the Red Wounded and Missing; 

Enquiry Department. vShe lias wiitten much versi* 
since the appearance of “ W aifs,” some of whicli lias 
been published in llu* Aui^lo-V vcuch Ncvica’. Miss 
I'hompson Jias lately c()mi)lc*led her second novel, 
another in a series of character studies she has 
planned, of which ” Mary England ' was the lirst. 

" Scarlet Nest," recent 1\- published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, has cpiickly gone into a 
second edition wliich would seem lo indicate that 
not only has a new Welsh novelist arisen, but that 
Wales has recognised him as tlie genuine attic.e. 
The author, " Ellis Lloyd,” is Mr. C. E. Lloyd, who 
has for many years represented the South W ales 
Daily News, the leading labcral journal of Wales. 
As a journalist he has had exceptional opp'^rtunities 
of studying the life of which he writes. " Ellis 
Lloyd " belongs to Wales ; he comes of a Welsh 



Nonconformist slock ; iind IIi.tI ” Scarli*! Nest,” 
which avoids realistic caricature on the one hand 
and idyllic scuitinu^nl on tin; oIIkt*, is a lriu‘ present- 
ment of the conditions, atmosphere and characteris- 
tics of the Principalilv is (‘vickiiced hy Ihi* fact that 
no novt ‘1 of Welsh lif(‘ written in ICn^lish has nut 
with such a prompt and cordial welcome from the 
Welsh reading public. Thc‘ general vcadict of the 
critics is well represented by the Mcsicrfi Mail, 
which hails ” Scarlet Nest ” as ” the most serious 
and successful efiort to dej)iet W'elsh life and charac- 
ter that we hav(‘ vet liad in the form of a novd. 



Photo by Hufih Ceal. Mtss Shalla Kaye-Smith. 

whose new nove’i "Tamarisk Town," Messrs. Cassell 
have juat published. 
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Those who do not know Wales can read with full 
confidence that they are up against the real thing 
in these vivid and vigorous pages.” 

Draycott M. Dell, whose vigorous, picturesque 
romance of old pirate days, " Carrion Island,” 
Messrs. Jarrolds have published, was educated at 
the Manchester Grammar School and at the age 
of sixteen started as a journalist on the Daily Mail. 
In the same year he contributed to Punch and since 
then has written articles, stories and verse for a great 
variety of periodicals. His first book was a novel 
based on Ibsen’s famous drama, " Ghosts." This 
was followed by two novels of the French Kevoluti »n, 
"The. Veiled Lady” and “The Red Whirlwind.” 
written in collaboration with Miss May Wynne. 
When the war came, he was rejected by the Army 
on medical grounds, but put all literary work aside 
and joined the staff of the War Trade Intelligence 
Department, from which he resigned in order to 
become a lecture writer and organiser for the National 
War Savings Committee. His enterprise in this 
connection, which inchided advertising by fire- 
balloons and searchlights and getting his propaganda 
circulars scattered down from the air, had the result 
of adding several millions to the amount invested 
in War Loans. 



PMobyUOtMnnry. Mr. Dr«yc9tt Dell, 

outside the Ttnk he used while working on the National 
War Savings Comnlltee. ' 


Ten of 
Laurence 
H o u s m an’s 
lectures o n 
social sub- 
jects are to 
be published 
shortly by 
Messrs. 

Headley 
under the 
title of "With 
Ploughshare 
and Reaping 
Hook.” 

^ ^ Mrs. Coralie Hobson. 

Other Eyes,” 

a new novel by Norma Lorimer, is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 

Mrs. Coralie Hobson, whose novel, “ The Revolt 
of Youth,” was published last month by Mr. Werner 
Laurie, came to the writing of liction by way of the 
concert platform and the stage. She began by 
studying music, and intended to be a professional 
pianist, but took an opportunity of joining a 
theatrical touring company, and for a lime acted 
Shakespearean and other dramas about the 
provinces. Ill-health led to her giving up the 
stage, and she has drawn on her theatrical experi- 
ences in " The Revolt of Youth,” a very able study 
in feminine psychology and temperament, and a 
distinctly promising first story. Mrs. Hobson was 
married a few years ago to the son of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, the distinguished author of many well- 
known books on social and political economy. 

A story for younger readers, " Dick,” by May 
Wynne, will be published this month by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

The first volumes of "A History of British 
Foreign Policy ” from 1783 to 1919, edited by Sir 
A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, will be published 
shortly by the Cambridge Press. 


The portrait of Henry Lawson on our cover is a 
reproduction of the frontispiece in ” My Army, O, 
My Army," by Henry Lawson, published at Sydney 
by Messrs. Tyrrell. 
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WILLIAM BABINGTON MAXWELL: NOVELIST. 

By Clive Holland. 


I T is not always an advantage to liave had a famous 
mother or fathcT, for it lays one op(Mi to tlic perpetual 
comparison, but so far from suffering any eclipse, in such 
circumstances, W. B. Maxwell, tlu' son of" M. E.Braddon,'' 
has developed his literary inheritance into a ricli posses- 
sion that is peculiarly his own. We have known him 
for some y(N'irs, and have watched as a friend and as 
a fellow writer the develop- 
ment and maturing of his 
great and distinctive gifts. 

And when recently we spent 
a pleasant morning with him 
at his mother’s old home, 

Lichfield Hous(\ Richmond, 
we talked of many things, 
and of the future of the 
modern nov(*l among them. 

Born in London in 
he was well over military 
age at the outbreak of war, 
but he volunteered in 
September, and went 

to France as a subaltern in 
the famous loth Royal 
Fusiliers, which had l)(‘en 
raised in the City of London 
at the sp(H:ial request of 
Lord Kitchener himself, lie 
served with his battalion 
until the end of when 

he was appointed by (jcncral 
" Reggie '' Barnes as his 
and tlie remainder of 
his period of service was 
spent on the Staff. 

Captain Maxwell sj)eaks 
with enthusiasm of the 
wonderful days that he saw in France, the heart-stirring 
and brain-racking days of alternating victory and 
defeat. But it is doubtful, he told us, whether a real 
war novel is likely to be written by him. The impres- 
sions made upon his observant and simsitive mind 
seem to have been too stupendous to have produced 
the concrete sequence of ideas which* must go to the 
fabric of a really great and adequate war novel. He 
will most certainly not engage upon such a literary 
adventure unless. something worthy of the subject and 
the men he lived with and learned to admire and 
love can ‘result. Perhaps, at a gn^ater distance of time 
‘from the actuality of war, these impressions that he 
has received may resolve themselves into a connected 
sequence of definite ideas and dramatic scenes, and then 
we shall sec I 

Among the many subjects upon which our conversa- 
tion touched was the somewhat remarkable fact that 
the last four strenuous years, while productive of a 


considerable nuinbiT of books of quite notable minor 
verse, have givi'ii us no gn‘:it war story, of the type of 
Zola’s "Debacle" or Paul and Victor Marguerite^s 
" Disaster," painted on a large canvas and peopled 
with living charaetiTs moving amid stirring scenes. It 
may be that the few iiovi'lists j)0ssibly capabli^ of such 
a work wt‘re too busily otherwisi* employed in " doing 

their bit,’* as the plirase has 
it, or it may be that it 
rec| Hired the remoteness of 
lime from actual events to 
enable even Zola to produce 
such a work. It is agreed 
that a great novel in the sense 
of structun‘, characterisation 
and length requires more 
actual time' and labour in 
production than a {Micm of 
pcThaps (‘qiial m(‘rit. ('hiefly 
l)(‘cause a great poem is often 
the result of a fleeting though 
vivid emotion, while a great 
novel is tiui result of long 
weeks and even months of 
mental and physical labour. 
The poem is oftim the child 
of the travail of spirit and 
of soul, whert‘as more usually 
the novel is the child of the 
travail of the mind. 

Readers of Mr. Maxwell’s 
novels will not need to be 
told that the craftmanship 
so clearly apparent in their 
structure has its chief basis 
in an artistic aj)prociation 
of form. This quality may 
surely be traced to the fact that the novelist com- 
menced life with the intention of becoming an artist : 
studying Art seriously in the schools for several 
years before making the discovery that he was 
unlikely to become a painter of mark. This know- 
ledge at last came and was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment and (^ven a sliock to his self-esteem , 
and Mr. Maxwell did not at once rediscover himself 
as a potential novelist. For a very considiTable period, 
he ^ays, he remained without any di^finitc occupation, 
hunting a good deal with the New Forest hounds, when 
living at his mother's beautiful country house, Annesley 
Bank, near Lyndhurst ; travelling on the Continent ; 
and, as he puts it, " comfortably idling, and perhaps 
learning my future trade or profession, which you will, 
of novelist the while." 

Readers of his novels, however, will agree that thc.se 
years could not have been wasted, for during them 
he had many opportunities of studying all sorts and 
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Photo by Uite HiiHiin./. Lichfield HouM, from the lawn. 

Mr. VV. B hoiiu' at Kichinond, Surrey. 

conditions of men and wonuMi ; and incidents and 
events in the social lift* of the time vv'hich, iinpinginjL; 
upon various characters, product* different but nont* tlu* 
less definite results. 

The future no\’i‘list received much help and (‘ncouraji^t*- 
ment from his mother, whose gifts as a weaver of plots. 



P/io/o by Clive Holland, Entrance to Lichfield House. 


and as a writer of interesting and thrilling stories was 
second to none in an agt* which had jjroduced a nuinl)er 
of great and po])ular novelists. Tn speaking of his 
mother, of her kindliness -of which wc ourselves had 
some happy experienc(*s— of her avid and sustained 
interest in life, of her intuitive faculties, of her wonderful 



gift of stud 5 dng characters, he said, Most of the know- 
ledge I possess of how to write, and indeed the; fact 
that T commenced to write at all, 1 owe to my mother. 
She was never too busy , or too detached, or too immersed 
in her own work to spare time to discuss literary ambi- 
tions or work of my own. She did not always know 
the way any work of tnine was g(jing, for 1 wished 
neither for it to be an imitation of hers, nor in any 
way to tradt* uj^on her own great and world-wide reputa- 
tion. Indeed, 1 not infrequently f(‘lt tliat 1 had set 
myself a more dilhcnlt task than even of becoming an 
artist, in a sense, to follow her. I remcMubcr once tlie 
son of a great man saying in my hearing that the fact 
that he was so situated had in a measure si)oiled his 
life. ‘ People expect too much,’ he lemarked patheti- 
cally, ‘ and sometimes they get so little. I might have 
been quite a success if I had not been overshadowed 
by my great father.’ ” 

Mr. Maxwell need have no regrtd tliat he is the son 
of one of the great story tellers of the. \’ictorian age. 
One can trace in his books the strong narrative gift 
which his mother possessed in so rt'inarkable a degree ; 
the considi'ration given to plot (which may be also 
inherited) ; but, without disparaging her, ont^ may 
claim for him a closer and more exac'ting analysis of 
charact(‘r in his iiovi‘ls, and a more virih* handling of 
purely psychological, in contradistinction to merely 
dramatic, situations. 

But ^Tr. Maxwell gives a ])ublishcr, Mr. Orant Richards, 
})art of the rr(‘dit for his ultimate adoption of the 
novelist’s calling. Me told us with a smih*. that had 
he not chanced to meet “ tliat enterprising and energetic 
jMiblisher, who w'as then in the ht‘y-day of his reckless 
youth, 1 should probably nevcu seriously have attempted 
to become a novelist.” Mr. (irant Richards, much 
daring, commissioned him to write*, forthwith ” an 
arresting and soul-stirring nov(‘l of modern life.” 
Tlie result was ” Thcj Ragged Messenger,” a book that 
must have delighted the “reader” to whom its fate 
was possibly conlidc'd, ev(*n although it had been com- 
missioned. It certainlyfullilled the publisher’s conditions. 

It won instant succt^ss. The revi(*wers were enthusiastic 
about it, and it was acclaimed a great novel. The 
fact that it was decidedly modern in its tendency and 
outlook did not fail to gain recognition ; and, as Mr. 
Maxwell himself says, he “ thus fortunately escap(*d 
all those struggles and disappointments that are usually 
incident to, and ind(*t‘d seem generally inseparable from 
tlie early stages of a literary career.” In a word, he 
“ arrived ” almost before he knew that he had started. 

To no one did his success bring greater delight than 
to his mother, who thus had made manifest the fact 
that, while she was still writing, a son was carrying on 
honourably and with rare distinction her own profession. 
The Alhenceum, by no means enthusiastic *as a rule over 
new writers of fiction, and ever somewhat sparing in 
its praise, called this first novel ” a powerful and dramatic 
story, and one having in it qualities by no means 
common in modern novels of the well-written sort. It 
has fire, sincerity, enthusiasm, and high-strung emotion 
— ^all the elements of drama and popularity.” 

This book had, it is true, been preceded by two others, 
the one a collection of social dialogues entitled ” The 
Countess of Maybury : being the Intimate Conversations 
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of the Rt. Hon. the Countess 
of Maybury, collected with 
Sedulous Care and Respectful 
Admiration by W. B. 

Maxwell/' and the other 
“ Fabulous Fanci(*s/’ a col- 
lection of short stories. 

Some of the gentle satire 
that has found it.s pla('(‘ in 
other of Mr. Maxwc'H’s writ- 
ings. is detcvtablc in that 
first account of a “ Society” 
woman of tlu' upper class. 

"'Vivien” followed in 1005, 
and sustained if it could not 
enhance the nov(‘list’s reputa- 
tion. ” The (iiiarded Flame ” 

(iQob) is a remarkable story 
of moral law and its infrac- 
tion and touches impressix ely 
upon the deeper issues of 
life and d(!ath. This very 
poignant story has enjoyed, 
since its first appearance, a 
high place in the affections 
of Mr. Maxwell’s readers. It 
has with all its suDthdy and 
stem strength of inevita])li'- 
lU'.ss, the saving grace of 
humour, as witness, inter alui, the passages of 
” journalese” describing the illn of Kicliard Burg{)yne 
at \Vhit(‘bridg(‘. 

Since those earlier books tiu' qualities and tendencies 
which marked tluMU have been developed and strength- 
ened in later novi^ls. The story is never a trivial one 
sa^'ed by line workmanship- —as is sometimes tlu* case 
with less ” serious ” novelists -but gi'iiei tdlv it deals 
with a problem of vital intcuesl to thoughtful inen and 
women. In ” ('otton W'ool ” we liave Mich a j)robleni. 
and the author handles it so relenth ssly and unflinch- 
ingly that the reader feels, ])erhaps. too keenly for 
comfort the poignancy of the whole situation. Som(‘ 
of the more gentle souls, who n'ad a nov('l merely for 
amusement, w^e can readily belii've, may t'veii n'gret 
having read it. But no 
one will, we think, forget 
its problem, or its 
characters. 

Mr. Maxw^'ll is not a 
prolific writer. His 
averages of production is 
scarcely a novel a year, 
even excluding the four 
years of war from the 
account. But following 
“ The Guarded Flame " 

(1906) have come at fairly 
regular intervals ” Odd 
Lengths,” a collection of 
short stgries (1907), " Hill 
Rise” (1908), ” Seymour 
Charlton” (1909), "The 
Rest Cure” (1910), 

” Mrs. Thompson,” that 


gently satirical study of a 
middle-class, capable woman 
(1911), "In Cotton Wool” 
and “General Mallock's 
Shadow” (k)I2), and "The 
Devil’s (iarden ” 

The last named book 
arous('d a storm of criticism, 
in the first instanr(^ instigated 
l)y the action of a circulating 
library which 1) a n n d the 
story. The world of novel 
readers was divid(‘(l sharply 
and even acrimoniously 
in its o p i n i o n . But the 
readers and the critics who 
count saw its purposes, and 
its masterly handling of a 
vital theme, which might in 
l('ss able hands have been 
‘ ' boggled,’ ’ a n d become 
m (‘ r i' 1 y nauseating. The 
'finics ill a lengthy review 
said \'ery clearly and admir- 
ably that “ in these days of 
scamped art and hectic senti- 
mentality it is good to come 
across so strong, so carefully 
W’rought, so arti.sti(:ally com- 
plete a story as that Mr. \\'. B. Maxwell offers us in his 
latest novel.” 

This study of a self-made man during the critical 
years of his life is relentlessly carried through, and 
notliing is shirked in the complete picture the author 
gives of the surroundings of the principal figures. 
Indeed, tlu‘ background has far more to do than most 
backgrounds w'ith tin* crux of the story. It is not 
perhaps a book for bal)es, but this because one doesn't 
encourage a child U) run before^ it can walk. Before 
tlie publication of " The Devil’s (iarden ” the author 
Jiad a wide following of readers ; but, as was the case 
with the like controversy arising on the publication of 
Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” tlie attention of 
many additional ri'aders w\is forussi'd upon that book, 

W'hich still remains the 
author’s strongest and 
most imj)ressive work. 

During the war (’aptain 
Maxwell published no 
new novel. But “ The 
Mirror and the Lamp” 
has been quickly 
fullowMxl by a book of 
short stories. “ The (ireat 
T nt erniption,’ ’ marked 
by careful workmanship, 
humour and dramatic 
effect. And, at the 
time we- write, a new 
long novel, “ The Man 
and His Lesson,” is pro- 
mised for <^arly issue. 

Of his " The Mirror 
and the Lamp ’' it is not 



Photo hy J. kwisiU & Sons. W. B. Maxwell 

served In the \v,tT as Captain In the toth Koyal Fusiliers. 



Photo by ritve Holland. The old Stable buildings 

on th< upper floor or which Is the novelist's study, ” a den oi quietude and peace.'* 
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too much to say that 
in it he has reached a 
point of artistry and 
of craftmanship which 
places him not only 
inalienably among the 
writers that count, 
but also gives him a 
secure position among 
the great novelists of 
his age. This study 
of a character at one 
and the same time a 
rationalist and of a 
truly religious lt*mp(TanieTit, is masterly, and the wide 
interests of the minor characters, drawn with the 
nov(-‘list's invariable care and precision, make this a 
really great and tmdiiring book. 

Novel r(‘adi‘rs of discrimination look expectantly 
for each new story from Mr. Maxwell’s i)en. Th(‘y 
will not, we think, b(‘ disappoint(‘d in “ The Man and 
His L('sson ” or the one that is to follow' it. At the 
present time he is (‘iigaged upon a novc^l w^hich has 
for its thc'ine a most vitally interesting problem of 
modern life both for men and women. Om* may ev(Mi 
hojx', bearing in mind th(‘ wide ('irculalion it is sure 
to enjoy, that it may assist in the solution of that 
problem which has for a generation or mor(' engaged 
public attention, and has been made more insistent by 
war and post-war conditions. 

In discussing with him th(‘ novel of the imnu'diate 
futun* one came imwitably to the conclusion, shared 
by him, that it is likely in its main characteristics to 
resemble the novel of the immediate^ jiast. “But it is 
surely likely/* said Mr. Maxwell, “ that the tremendous 
influence of thu war upon current thought must gradually 
become apparent in hclion as in everything (Ise. The 
terrible realities of recent times must have destroyed 
or rendered useless mucli of thci novelists* (jld stock- 
in-trade. Day after day th(' newspat)er has surpassed 
the novel in excitement. Tin*, sensational ev(*nts of 
ordinary life! have lost the power of evoking sensation. 
To put it brutally, who is now disturbed by the thought 
of a dead body, the sight of a stain of blood, or the 
description of a sudden loss of fortune?** 

There remains immutable the love story — the great 
interest that evvn world-chaos cannot destroy or reduce 
to insignificance — the old, old story of men and women 
that can always be made fresh and new. 

Regarding writers who have taken actual part in the 
war, and those others who have been brought more or 
less into direct contact with it. Mr. Maxwell is of the 
opinion that these must inevitably show a tendency 
towards romanticism in their future work. They have 


for the manner in which they say it. 

Speaking of tlu' futurt* public for novelists, Mr. 
Maxwell made a point of th(‘ many hundreds of thousands 
of n('W novel readers the w'ar has producc'd. lie said 
in this conmrtion, “ Among the new’ armies a cheap 
reprint, if not a fi(‘ld-marslial’s i>al()n, could be found 
in ('aeh man*s haversack. Out in I'ranci* th(' men rt‘ad 
at ev’crv o|>p()rtnnity in the trenelirs, iu bilh'ts, and 
at all the V.M.C.A. huts. And ai)i)arentlv they w’en- 
stout fellows as readtTs, just as th('y werr a^ soldi(Ts : 
with omnivoious appetites, ready for anything, from 
\Valt(T Seott to the Dafjodil Srrivs.'' 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Maxwi'll’s opinion 
regarding tlie favourite aiitliors out there, at lea^t in 
on(‘ particular, coincides with what W’e have found to be 
tliat of several authorities. He says, “ Of eonti'inporary 
writers, 1 think 1 am rigid in saying that Mr. Nat (ioiild 
W’as easily first favourite^ : and, indeed, he might justly 
f(H‘l pride and satisfaction if he could e\'<‘r count the 
hours of dullness lu‘ wih‘d away in support trenches, and 
the hours of j)ain that hi* rendered l(*ss trying and irksome 
in fu'ld ambulances and hospital wards.’* 

Although Mr. Maxwell is sufficiently in touch witli 
publishing matters to know' th(! difficulties of jHoduction, 
pa]>er .shortage, and other details which an' holding up 
enterprise in tlu* jmxluction of books, as in that of many 
othc'r desirable things, he is no pessimist. He bc'lieves 
that tlii're is a good time coming for the' author who 
has a fri'sh story to tell and tells it straightforwardly 
and honestly ; and even for thi' old stories if they arc 
carefully redn'ssed by skilful hands, or rathetr pens, 
and if gi'nius, or something approaching it, breathes into 
the dry bones the breath of actuality and life. 

London will always have a lurt; for Mr. Maxwell, 
but nowadays his time is spent fairly equally be- 
tween the centre of things and the temporary home! 
he has found for himself, his wife, who is a charming 
hostess, and His two children, a boy and a girl, in 
Devonshire. 








Faeslmll* paaMge from MS. of Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell** new noral, “The Man and 
his MMsaga," Just publighad by Messrs. 
Hutcblason. 


now only for what they have 


had such an intoler- 
able dose of realism 
and dull routine that 
they will probably 
st'ek for beauty and 
glamour at all costs. 
Or having learned the 
lesson of essentials 
and made vows that 
they will never again 
trouble about trifles, 
they may attempt a 
great simplification of 
literary style, caring 

nnrl nnt uf nil 


HENRI FABRE. 

By C. S. Evans. 


H enri FABRE was bom in 1823 at Saint Leons 
in the Haut Rouverque, the son of a practicien, 
homme d'affaires on de chicane (so the father described 
himself in the boy*s birth certificate), who afterwards 


turned innkeeper at Rodez^and Toulouse. The family 
seems to have been poor, for Henri had to pay for his 
schooling by serving Mass on Sundays in the chapel 
at Rodez, but by one shift and another he was kept 
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at school until he was seventeen ; then canu' an unusual 
run of bad luck as a result of which he was forced to 
give up the ideas he had cherished of eiit(Ting the 
medical profession, and go out into tlu' world to earn a 
living. 

“ We see hitn set out alon^ the wide white roads/' 
says Dr. Legros, his biographer, “ lost, almost a wanderer, 
seeking his living by the sweat of his bro\v ; one dav 
selling lemons at the fair of lieaiicaire, under tin* anades 
of the market or before the barracks of tin* I Ye ; ariother 
day enlisting in a gang of labourers who wrrv woiking on 
the line from Beaucaire to 
Nimes, which was then in 
process of construction. Tie 
knew gloomy days, lonely and 
despairing. . . 

Then he entered for a Inirsaiy 
at tlu' Xormal School at 
Avignon, a training C()lleg<‘ 
for teachers, (»btaincd the 
highest ])la(‘(‘, and two yeais 
later his sn])erior ceiiilicati 
At the age oJ nineteen. In* 
began a s('holastn’ (areti, 
which was to hist for nion- 
than lifty yiars. 
an assistant 

the ('ollegr of ( ar|>entia-, eii 
a sjlarv of /jS a 

During the whole of lii^^ 
long life* lh<* shadow of a 
grinding and soidid j)overi\ 
iK'ViTleft h^dne’s d(K)i . Tlu* 
possessor of academic (pialili* 
cations above the average, a 
lirilliant teacher, and a man 
of mnisiial scientific know- 
ledge* and attainmi'nt, he 
was forced to struggle* along 
during tlie best years eif his 
life on a iiittance that was hardly (’iiougli to kee p 
body and soul tog(‘tlier. At one* time, indeeel, it 
seemed as though iirefermeiit might cemie his way, 
for \Tct()r Duruy, tlie enligliU*iied .Minist(*r of I'ublic 
Instruction, scut for him to I’aris and ])iesented 
him to the Emperor Xa]iol(*oii 111., probably with 
the idea of securing his api^ointment as tutor to 
the Em])eror’s son. But this awkward provincial 
schoolmaster, in his rusty broadcloth and old- 
fashioned top-hat, with his brusque speech and digamy 
eyes. appar(*ntly impressed tlie Emi>eror v<*ry little, 
and Fabrc n‘tired to A\'igiion, with the ribbon 
of the Legion d’Honnenr in his biitton-liole, and a 
profound sense of relief. After lwi*nty yeais of school 
teaching, during which his salary never exc(*eded £joo 
a year, he gave up the struggle, broke wath the L ni^'ersity 
of Avignon, and began to write school textbooks to 
make the pot boil. On those ti‘xtl)ooks, as on every 
other piece of work ht* touched, he set the seal of his 
amazingly fertile and vigorous mind. Ihey were 
models of clearness and simplicity, and they have 
affected the education of gc*nerations of Frenchmen. 

"It is wonderful," says Mr. Legros, " to watch the 
mastery with which he conducts his demonstrations, 
the simplest as well as the most involved, singling out 


the essentia], little by little evoking the sense of things, 
ingeniously seeking familiar examples, finding comparisons, 
and employing picturesque and striking images, which 
throw' a dazzling light upon the ol)scurest (juestion, or the 
most diiticult problem." 

It was this genius fur demonstration, this vigorous 
simplicity, which he was afterwards to bring to bear 
upon lh(‘ ri*vc*lati()n of insect-life. 

From his early childhood Fabre liad delighted in 
bc*c‘tles. btrs and buttc*rflies. As far back as I can 
remembe*!,” he* s.iys, " I see myself in ecstasy before the 

sjdeiidour of a ground-beetle's 
\ving-cast‘s or tin* wings of 
the* swallow-tail.” The spark 
lliat lired tlu* train of his 
enthusiasm was an t*ssay by 
Leon Dufour on the habits of 
a \vas|) that lmnt(*d Buprestis 
beetles. Dufoiir’s inv(*stiga- 
tioiis showc*d that this wasp, 
a (\*ic«‘iis, alw’avs enclosed 
with its egg, which it laid in 
a burrow in the cartli, tlie 
bodv of a Ibqucstis, and the 
(juccr thing was that when 
llii'sc l)e(‘tli*s \v(‘n* (lug 11}), 
after weeks of cntombnuMit, 
llu*y we re* as fn*sh as though 
tlu'v hael just l)i*c'ii killc'd. 
Dufour attnbiite*d this to a 
jMTscrx'ative eir antise})tic 
lliiid injerte'd into the body 
of tlu* victim by the wasji’s 
sting. 

I•'abre’’s curiosity was 
are»us(‘(l, and he })r()C(‘(Hlc^d 
te) inve-stigate* the* mnttc‘r for 
himse lf, lie had to be con- 
tt‘iil with another species of 
wasp wliieli fed its young 
exeiiisively iipeMi weevils. The pre)bl(‘ms to be solved 
wiTe- twe) : First, why did the wasj) ignore all otlu*r game 
exre-pl this wee^vil ? and, seeoiully, Jiow' \vas it that the 
inserts disinterred from the* burrewvs, although a])parently 
de*ad, showe d not the slightc*st sign of decay ? 

By dint of long and patiemt obse*rvalioii and a scTies 
of brilliant experiments, Fabrc* found the answer to 
both Ihese questions, and disclose d a phenomenon that 
seemed almost miraculous. Tlu* weevils were* not dead, 
but jiaralyscd to a condition of immobility by the wasp’s 
skilful surgery. She h(*rs(*lf was a lu>iiey-(*atc‘r. but she 
knew (or rather slic acted as if she* kne w) that tlu* young 
grubs wlioin she would never S(‘e* were carnivorous, 
and that they abhorre*d m(*at wliich sliowed the slightest 
trace of decay. Gamy flavcuirs w’oiilcl not suit the 
})aUitcs e)f these epicures. They would die of starvation 
rathe i than touch sucli a meal. She*, had therefore to 
provide them wath m(*at which would remain fresh for 
two or three wcc'ks — live meat, in short, which would 
kc*c*}^ still while the gnib devoured it, and be incapable 
of retaliation, even when the hungry creature gnawed 
into its very vitals. 

The paralysis of the weevil was produced by a single 
stroke of the wasp’s sting, skilfully directed through the 
joint of the insect’s armour to the centre of the nervous 
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ganglion controlling the organs of movement. The 
reason why the w(‘evil was chosen by this particular 
species of wasp for its prey was that in the weevil this 
ganglion was contracted into a single knot. The 
Cerceris hunted the Buprestis bi*etle for th(‘ same reason. 

But what wmld happc'ii if th(i insect upon which th(‘ 
wasp preyed was constructed on a dilItT(.'nt plan ? 
Suppose the organ of nn)veinent wen? controllc'd not by 
one, but by several ganglia. \\'ould the wasj) still strike 
with scientific precision, as though she had an accurate 
knowledge of the creature’s anatomy ? 

The answer to tliis qiu^stion was sujipli(‘d by a study 
of another species of wasp, tht' Spht.'X, which hunts 
crickets. In tin* cricket, the ganglia controlling move- 
ment arc separated into thri'e knots some distance apart. 
If only one of tlu^se ganglia were destroyed, the insert 
would still be able to writhe its body and move its 
' spurred legs, which would make short work of the feebh* 
grub. To paralyst' it ef£('ctively, there must b<‘ a dagger- 
stroke directed precisely to the (cntre of each of the 
ganglia ; and this is exactly what the wasp docs. A 
greater wonder still : the cricket thus paralysed could 
still champ its mandibles, and when it was being dragged 
to th() burrow it often laid hold of pi('ces of grass, thus 
retarding progress. The wasp had a remedy for this 
too. With prt)found (’motion, Fabre saw her stoop over 
her prostrate prey, forces open the joint of th(‘. neck, 
and exert pressure, upon the brain of the insect until 
complete insensibility occurrc’d. Th(’ slight(\st pressure 
too much would have killed the crick('t— inst('ad of a 
fresh and juicy morsel the grubs would have been con- 
fronted with a putn'fying corj)se. But the wasp made 
no mistake. Her object was not to kill, but men’ly to 
produce insensibility for a time, and this slu* did with 
an apparent knowledge of anatomy that would not hav(' 
disgraced the most skilled human ojierator. 

Even more wonderful still is the procedure' of another 
wasp called the Ammophila, which feeds her grubs 
upon big grey caterpillars. Fabn* saw lu'r find her prey, 
going unerringly to the very spot of ground beneath 
which the worm lay quiet, and when she? liad caught it, 
he saw her plunge her sting quietly and methodically 
into the nine chief ganglia of its body. 

The story of the lives of thc^se insect surgeons is to be 
found in "The Hunting Wasps, and the one or two 
examples I have chosen by no means exhaiust th(' marvels 
to be found in that volume. The obscTvatioiis upon 
which they are based sometimes extended over long 
periods of time. The man who would study the habits 
of insects must be po.ssessed of more than an average 
share of patience ; for he is dependent to a great extent 
upon accidental circumstances. It w^as not until twemty 
years after his first observatiem of th(3 Sphex that 
Fabrtj was able to verify the assumption that it stung 
its prey in the three significant ganglia. 

Here is another wonder, told in the words of Dr. 
Legros : 

" Certain miserable black mites, living specks, the 
larvae of a beetle, the Sitaris, Jire parasites of the solitary 
bee, the Anthophora. They wait patiently all the winter 
at the entrance of her tunnel, on the slope of a sunny bank, 
for the spring-time emergence of the young bees, as yet 
imprisoned in their cells of clay. A male Anthophora 
liatched a little earlier than the females, appears at the 
entrance of the tunnel ; these mites which are armed with 


robust talons, rouse thenuselves, hasten to and fro, hook 
themselves to his fleece, and accompany him in all peregrina- 
tions. But they quickly recognise their error ; for these 
animated specks are well aware that the males, occupied 
all day long in scouring the country and pillaging the 
flowers, live exclusively out of doors, and would in no wise 
serve their end. 

But the moment comes when the Anthophora pays 
court to the fair .sex, and the imperceptible creature 
immediately profits V)y the amorous encounter to change its 
winged courser. . . . Grappled now to the female bee, 

the grub of the Sitaris allows itself to be carried to the 
end of the gallery in which she is now contriving her cradle, 
watcJies the precise npment when the egg is laid, instals 
itself upon it, and allows itself to fall therewith upon the 
surface of the honey, in order to substitute itself for the 
future offspring of the Antliophora, and possess itself 
of house and victuals.*' 

Fabre’s rcsi'archcs cover almost the whole field of 
insect lift', and rvt'rywhcri' he finds cvidenct' of the samc^ 
mar\'ellous foreknowledge of a faculty which works 
with a surety and prrcishui to which intolligeiK't^ cannot 
('ompart'. Tlit' Eument's wasp builds clay lioust's for 
its young, and walls up with the egg a writhing mass of 
caterpillars, not paralysed to immobility, for she lacks 
th('. surgical skill of the Sphex. To make up for this 
defect, she attaches her egg by a sh'iider thread of 
silk to the dome of the dwelling, wc^ll out of rt'ach of 
the .squirming mass below. When th('. grub is hatched 
out, it hangs h('ad downwards from the thiead and tak('S 
a nibble here and there. If its bite causes commotion, 
it retn?ats out of the way of the lashing coils and champ- 
ing mandibles by retiring into the egg-case from which 
it has emc'iged, and which is shaped like a tube for that 
very purpose. 

But instinct has its limitations, as Fabre has proved 
by many beautiful experiments. The Bc'mbex wasp, 
which mak('s its burrow in sand dunes, can return, ])y 
some uriexjflained faculty, to the vitv place of its nest 
on one dune among a hundred similar dunes, ('ven though 
no trace of the position of it is apparent to the eye. More, 
when Fabre covered over the front of the dune with moss 
impregnatc’d with various strong-smelling substances, 
the wasp still came back unc'rringly and alighted on the 
('xact spot bciK-'ath which the entrance of her burrow 
lay. When, howc'ver, Fabric removed th(' sand from 
the entrance, so as to expose the burrow in all its length, 
with the helpless larva, in full view, wriggling in the cell 
at the end, the mother- wasp was ch('cked. There lay 
h(;r infant, the insi)irati(m of all her labours, but she took 
no notice of him and continued to dig at the burrow- 
mouth. One step in thc^ train of ordered circumstance 
had failed, and instinct was no longer competent to deal 
with the situation. 

From th(^ scientific point of view perhaps the most 
valuable aspect of Fabre' s work is the light which it has 
thrown on the nature of instinct. Those beautifully 
co-ordinated, wonderfully imagined experiments of his, 
planned to make the insect itself answer the questions 
of the investigation, have established the fact that 
instinct, whatever elsq it may be, is certainly neither 
undeveloped intelligence nor a kind of crystallised habit. 
Instinct is a function of mind absolutely different from 
intelligence and sometimes working side by side with it, 
although as a general rule, where instinct is highly 
developed intelligence is rudimentary. Instinct and 
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intelligence are two widely differing inetliods by which 
mind controls matter for the purpos(‘s of life. It was 
principally upon the researeh(*s of l-ahre that Henri 
Bergson based the arguments of that wonderful second 
chapter of Creative Involution.” It is. ind(‘ed. not 
too much to say that th(^ work of this obscure jmi- 
vincial (‘ntomologist has inspired a jk‘w ])liiI(»sophy 
of life. 

But for th(‘ geiKTal nmler. tlie interest of Fabre’s 
work lies chiefly in the Lnisuspect(‘d wonders of nature 
which it discloses, and th(‘ charm and variety with 
which thes(' wondi'rs arc* des<'ribed. A hook of Fabre’s 
opens up a new world a woild of (‘iicliaiitinent moni 
fascinating than th(‘ Arabian .Vights. Hi' will have 
nothing to do with the dry-as-diist classifK'ation and hard 
scientilic description of conventional ent()nlolog^'. I'or 
him the insect ceases to be interesting when it is dead. 


and he li'aves to otht'rs the task of describing exactly 
how many joints tlu^re are in its anteimaj. Fabre was 
not the first naturalist to (lescribi‘, the living insect ; he 
followed in the train of Keamiir and HubiT in this, but 
he w^as the first to carry this method of entomological 
rt'search to i)erfi‘ction and to apply to it a genius for 
obsiTvation which is unique. 

TJie results of Falmfs work are contained in ten 
volumes entitled ” Souvi'ihrs luitoinologiquts.’' These 
covi'r Ids researches during the years I'S 55 -I()I 5 , and 
th(‘y an* being translated into English by Mr. Tei.xeira 
de Mattos. who has already pnblislu'd (‘ighi volumes 
W'itli Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. ” The Life and 
Love of tlie Insert,” ” Social Life in the Insict World,” 
" The Wonders of Instinct,” and the definitive ” Life of 
Fabre” 1)\ Dr. Legros, are issued l)y Messrs. Fisher 
Unwin. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SEPTEMBER, 1919. 

Afiswcts in these cowlhii/iuiis (ruch nti a separaiv sheet branny the name amt address of the sender) should be 

jorwurded not later than the 14 /// of the month to 

” The ITizii J^ige,” Tuh Bookman, Messrs, llodder & Stongliton, W'arwii k Sqnan^, E.('.4. 

Colonial and foreif^n readers please note that ( ompetitions 11., /! '. and V. are the same each mouthy and that 
for the next hoo months the first prre wilt be for the best orii^^inal lyric. 

SpicriAT. .\(.)Tici£. ('ompetilors must please keep copies of their verses ; the lidilor i annot undertake w return them. 


I. - A Prizi-: of One (khm a is ottered for tin* best 
orif^inal lyric. 

IT.- .\ Prize or Half a (iriNFA is otiered for the best 
quotation from English verse ap|)licable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The JkioKMAN. 
Preference will be gi\en to (|uotations of a 
humorous nature. 

TIL — A Prize of I'iiree New Books is oltered for the 
best areoiint mi not more tlian a Jmndred and 
fifty words of [irose on How 1 ( elebrati'd Pctue. 
(Th(‘. Prize of 1 hn‘(‘ New Books will be ollered 
iK'xt month for the best note in not more tliaii 
a hundred and fifty words on wJiich i haraeter 
in lictioii yon would reeomineiid as an ideal 
hiisliand or wife, and wliy.) 

IV. A Prize of Half a (ri iM A is ollered for tlie best 
nw'iew, in not more than one hundred w’ords, 
of any nu'eiitly published book, (omiietitois 
sliould give tlie names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman w ill be sent post free for 
ixoeive months to the sender o1 the best sug- 
gestion for The I^ookman (.'omjuditions. Tlu* 
Editor n^si'i-ves tlie right to use any suggestion 
submit t(^d. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

I. - TIk' Prize of One (iui.s'EA for Uk' best original 
lyric is awarded to A. M. ( liristic, Ashiicld, 
Torquay, for the following : 

PIEKROT GROWN Ol.l>. 

Here upon the hearth together, 

Here, where once the children played, 

I and Pierrette watch together, 

I and I»icrretlc undismayed. 

Hand in hand we played as clnldren. 

In the bygone days of old, 

Now we watch the shadows lengthen, 

I and Pierrette— growing old. . . . 


Pierrette’s hand has let! the hlinil 
Jlii.ll mikitLJied, and troni tieJnnd 
Darkening clouds, there chutes the moon, . 
[On the hearth the ashes jin he), 

}*ierroi, does yottr heart heat (/incker ? 
Cecn )n)io t)i yrev December, 

A s von hioh, and von remonber 
I'.arlier da vs when yon went sinoin^. 

Set the wlnde wide World a'nn^in^ 

W ith voiir s(n?f> oi tore and pain 



Phot« oy Priniuy. HH,, Clarice Blaikley. 

whose polBnant little.* book oi war plays, Waste Cities” (Ersklnc 
Macdonald), recently reviewed In Tiia Uookman, has rocel^d 
compliments from the King and Quesn of tht Belgians 
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Turn you back to where tito ember 
Strangely kindled, dies again. . . . 

Shun the moon lest you remember 
Columbine who died so soon. . . . 

Something stirring in the gtirden. . . . 
Some soft footfall on the grass. . . . 

[What takes Pierrot to the iviudow 
Watching whose light foot shall pass ?) 
Flash of spangle in tJie moonlight ! 

Crash of thunder ! Lightning gleam ! 

Is it two who dance togetJier 
As immortals in a dream ? 

(Dreaming only brings one pain 
Can the dead return again P) 

Hark ! a step upon tJic pathway ! 

Hush ! a hand upon lJ]t‘ door ! 

Then the door swings slowly open, 

Thcre’.s a step upon the floor. . . . 

Just a rustle and a sigh, 

'I'hcre beside me ilose, close by. . . . 

Some w'ild bird flown in for shelter P 
No ! for I could sw(‘ar 1 felt her 
Tender lips on niim*. . . . 

13ringing back to mo again 
All the .splendour and the pain ! 
it IS Columbine. . . . 

('rash ! the door blows to again ! 

Dark the room and strangely cold. . . . 

• JMerrcttt?, rising from her seat, 

l^ulls the blinds with sudden heat. 

Shuts the moon from out my sight ! 

[Pierrette ever hates its light) 

Is there anger in her eyes ? 

Knowledge, fear, and swift surprise ? 

[Strange the room should turn so cold, . . . 
Pierrot I you are groiving old. . . .) 

She and 1 the self same folk. 

Bound together by tlie yoke 
Of the common years together. . . . 
Through the fair or clouded weather. 

So shall wc, the self same clay, 

Watch the ashes growing grey. . . . 

Lead me back, then, where the lire 
Gives one leap of last desire ! 

Flickers faint and fitful yet, 

Asa heart that would forget. . . 
Moondreams only bring one pain ! 

Can the dead return again ? 

Columbine died in the past. . . . 

And the fire burns out at last. . . . 

We also select for printing : 

AT iCVENlNfi riML. 

(3 Son of God, O Son of Man, 

‘ Whose tenderness and lov<* can span 
The woes of earth from jjole to ]>ole, 
Now gather close each tired soul — > 

And every heart that sobs in vain 
For evening’s peace and rest from pain. 

Oh ! pitying Christ, may darkness bring 
A cooling dew for suffering, 
i And may the vesture of the Night 

' 'Ftr^d grief and sorrow out of sight — 

So tl^t the robe of silence fall. 

Like Benediction' over all. 

Ope wide Thine arms, and gather in 
The tired heart that turns from sin, 

The striving heart of loyal saint. 

The tempted, falling, and the faint, 

• The fearful who would turn to Thee 
And lean on love's infinity. 


So let the silent night be sweet 
With the music of Thy feet, 

And let the chilly dusk be warm 
With the love-glow of Thy Form, 

Feai and terror have no part, 

Son of God, if near Thou art. 

(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 

Wc select for sp(idal commendation the lyrics by 
M. E. Morris (Torquay), Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), 
Beatrice Skelton (Fon^st Gate), (L Laurence Groom 
(Palmer’s (ireen), F. E. Scarborough (Piccadilly), A. E. 
Wood (London, W\), L. Freeman (Wolverhampton), 
Rachael Bates (Great Crosby), ('anon C. J. Boden 
(Xottingham), 1 . L. Watts (Leeds), W'innifred Tasker 
(Llandutliio) , In^iie EveJeen Osborne (Honor Oak,) Rev. 
Edwin (*. Lansdowne (Blackheath), Mary E. Pierce 
(St. •Leonards), Lucy Malleson (London, W.), K. Scott 
l^Vayn (Timperhy), M. B. (Caine), Yvonne ('reswcll 
(Plyn^pton), Doreen M. Dillon (Lee), Lyons W'ilson 
(Leeds), Mrs. Patc^rson Cranmer (Teddington), Alicia 
Sheridan (Orpington), \'cra Nation (Louth), Mrs. M. E. 
Fraser (Hornsey), H. 13 . W'liitehead (Oldham), Shcena 
Macfarlano (W'oldingham), Daphne de W'aal (Kenil- 
worth, ('ap(i Town), (Gladys I3ass (Surbiton), Noellc 
Kfrench ; F. Olsen (I 3 .T.,in F. and IL), Marjorie ( rosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Hilda M. Barrow (Dunstable), Olga 
Mills (('roydon), Margaret EllerkcT (Scarborough), D. H. 
Soulligatt‘ (Maidenlu^'ul), Edith A. Quirk (Eastbourne), 
B- lonides (Hove), Kathleen W'alten (Marlow), L. D. 
C()sgrov(i (West Ealing), E. M. H. Harington (Folkestom*), 
Eileen Carfrae (Brixton), j. K. W'ilmot (Birkenhead), 
J. E. Owen (Muswell Hill), Mary E. Steel (Darlington). 
Violet AValker (WJiit(‘haven), Ruth Taylor (Wood Grc(m), 
Amy E. Evers (Bedeote Stourbridge), 11 . J. I*. Sturton 
(Lancaster), ('ecil Thomas (Wellingborough), Ernest F. 
vSeymour (1 Iampst(‘ad) , Margaret ( irmiston (London, 
S.W.), ladlie ( oh* (Fontrilas), ('. K. Pric(‘ (Wellington). 

II. The PklZE OF llAi F A Guinka for tlu‘ best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mabel W*. Shepheard, of 
Diinmow, St. L(M)nards, East Sliei*!!, Surn'.y, for 
tlu' following : 

Tine AGR Ol" ELIZABI'.TH. Bv Sik Walter Raleigh. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 

She never told her love." 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

We also select for j)rinting : 

THE SOLITARY HOUSE. By E. K. Punshon. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

“ Thou art too dear for my possessing." 

Shakespeare, Sonnet . 

(Grace E. Ashford, Red ('liff, Kinver, near Stourbridge, 
and 1 ). M. Richardson, ji, Canyngo Square, Clifton, 
Jiristol.) 

A NIGHT SURPRISE. By Florence Warden. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

The cow jumped over the moon. ' 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield, 
and Miss Edith Shepheard.) 

III. The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
four line^i of original verse on the town, village 
or district in which the writer’s holiday has 
been or will be spent is awarded to*Mrs. E. R. 
Leatham, of The W' hite House, Durham, for the 
following : 

SCAKHOKOUC'iH. 

Scarborough ! where the North Sea’s billows beat against 
the rocky wall. 

All ways rose- ways 1 Tea, and tennis ; music in a Floral 
Hall. 

Parks, and lilied lakes, and " Catlings," Spa and Pool, 
and silver shore : — 

For your loveliness we love you. For your scars* we love 
you more. 

* Bombarded. , 
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From the very largo number of replies received we 
select for special commendation the verses by C. E. 
Ransom (Bovey Tracey), " Malakoff” (CamboriKO, Lilian 
Mary Nally (Dublin). T. 1 ). Hodgson (Harrogate), Mrs. 
T. D. Hawkins (Ealing), K. A. J^'inn (Surbiton). Lottie 
Hoskins (Birmingham), J. Richard Eliaway (Basing- 
stoke), Mary P. Gray (Grays ThurnoLk). Hilda Barrow 
(Dunstable), Robert A. Guthrie ((dasgow). Mrs. Change 
(Streatham Park), S. E. 'J'hompson (tlampst(‘ad), Mrs. 
Lucy Harrison (St. Leonards-on-Sea), H. K. Smith 
(Newcastlc-on-Tyne). 

IV. — The Prize of Half .\ Guinea for the best review 
is awarded to Lieutenant Malcolm llemphn^y, 
of Middleton, Lynchlord Road, Farnborough, 
Hants, for the following ; 

A PRINC'K IN PMT'I'G. 15 v John Avscour.ir. 
(('hatto tV Windihs.) 

Tliis is a story f)l the years ot exile foll()winj» the iiii- 
siiccessfiil rebellion of ’.15, and the ii.irr;itor is bonnie 
Prince ('harlic’s son, who from obscurity is swept, at the 
age of fourteen, into the maelstrom of ])oIitical and royal 
intrigue. The Prince himself appears lieforc ns, niidcllc- 
aged, dishonoured, almost forgotten. There are occasional 
exciting chapters, hut tiu* hook, as a whole, hn ks the 
raciness and glamour of romance, and tJic hones oi history 
too tre(piently jirotrude. A little more ilesh and blood, 
aiifl the novel migiit easily h«'iv(‘ ranked with Wliyte 
Melville’s cn* Stanley Weyninn’s dt'lightfid tales. 

\Vc also select for printing ; 

Till-: LLS'roXLS. By Isarll C. (’1 akki. 

(Ilntcliinson.) 

If the .\nglic.iii ( IiuilIi had as ])ovverfid an advocate 
among novelists as the Komanists have in Miss ('laike 
she might liav(' a more enthusi.istic following. Miss ( larke’s 
partisanship is never irritating ; slie is an excellent pro- 
pagandist, but she still makes the usual mistake of calling 


her Church Catholic instead of Roman. Her character draw- 
ing is in most cases powerful and realistic ; hdvidias and 
Lady Elstones are to be found every day. But her men 
are prigs and their conversions far too easy to be convincing. 
But it is a most readable book and will especially appeal 
to those who .are thinkers. 

(Irene Pollock Lalondc, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

KATL: plus ten. Hy Edgar Wallace, 

(Ward, Lock.) 

This is a most thrilling holiday story which is well worth 
rcciding on .several count.s. The skill shown by the “ Wotld 
Thieves ” in their many coups is of great interest to those 
who revel in detective stories and tlie like, and the motives 
influencing and actuating the various members of the 
famous gang in ('rime Street arc worthy of note by the 
psychologist. Tlu* Jiuinan wot if pervading tlie whole is 
distinctly fascinating, and all who read it will follow the 
c.'ireer of hunter and hunted with unremitting interest. 
It is improhalile, p<‘rJiaps, but none the worse for that I 

(|. A. Jenkins, Eilge Hill Colh^ge, Liverpool.) 

We sehx't for special rommerulation the fifteen 
reviews by Joseph llolford (Norwich), M. J. Dobie 
(('liester), H. R. Shaw (Liverpool), J. Stanley Stokes 
(Heavitree), Mrs. Mantle \\. Fleesoii (Manchester), 
Robert A. (iiithrie (Cdasgow), Ethel Webst(‘r (Bristol), 
William Saunders (lulinbnrgli), JL Noel Saxelby (Man- 
chester), (jordon Fletchm* (Enlington), Sidney S. Wright 
(Sw%anley), Jessit^ Jackson (Bev(Tl(‘y), W'inifred Bates 
(Bridport), Mrs. Kirkland Vesey (Glenfarg), G. E. 
\Vakerh\y (AWst Jh*idgfonl). 

\\— The Pkizf. of One Year’s Subscripiion to The 
JiooKMAN is awarded to Ci. Rallon Barnard, 
of ('), Tlie ( rescent, York. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE.* 

By (iEOhGE Saintshury. 


T hat oliginalily is not tin* most <-ommon foaturo 
of now books, is not a very rash or contentious 
proposition, lint things might bccfunc less jicaccful 
if an attempt were matlc to define originality, or at 
least the ways of sernring it. For a good many years 
past the idea of it has been very mainly confined to style ; 
and even to one part of style that is to say phrasi'ology. 
We have been told that we must not re})eat old phrases, 
however good they are — that everything of thi' kind 
must be personal and new. It was probably wrong 
of Shakespi'arc to use four such frightfully common 
words, so ordinarily put together, as "The n'st is 
silence”; he should have sought something more in 
the Goncourtian or Meredithese manner. But perhaps 
there has been a mistake luTe, or at any rati' a too 
exclusive devotion to one sidi' of the question. The 
more excellent side of originality— certainly the rarer 
may possibly be discovered elsewhere, in the ability 
to find, and make good, a distinct and independent 
point of view. The held of thought on almost all 
questions has been so much trodden; the claims 
have been so marked and oviimrarkcd and cross- 

• " Scottish Literature : Character and Inllucncc." By G. 
Greg6ry Smith. (Macmillan.) 


prosiH^clcd : that it is not easy to secure such a position 
of vantage. 

It is ill this respect that iTofessur Gregory Smith’s 
book is most n'lnarkable : though it is by no means 
devoid of other claims to consideration, having plenty 
of crisp phrase, <.»f aeutc* criticism of individual books 
and authors, and, in omi respect esixrially which will 
deserve special notice later, of discussion of subordinate 
but important questions. Scottish literature, at first 
sight, may seem to be a subject rather ('asy than diffi- 
cult of comprehension. . It is v(.‘ry manageable in bulk ; 
it is (the present volume brings this out well) not very 
complex, indeed unusually simple, in departmental dis- 
tribution ; and it has certain strong characteristics 
of difference which, as differences, do really leap to 
the j'yes” after a fashion singularly congenial to that 
oftitm borrowed French metaphor. Moreover, it is the 
appanage of a notoriously patriotic people; it has 
produced at least two Scott and Burns — some of us 
w'ould, adding Carlyle, say at least thn^e members of 
almost the sch'ctest company of great writers that 
the world can furnish, with plentiful squires and pages 
and yeomen to attend these chosen knights. Yet, 
however angry this statement may make some persons, 
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it has been much more talked about than read ; it has 
had no really good and really literary history till Professor 
Hepburn Millar’s very recent one ; and it has scarcely 
had anything that may be called a Companion to 
such a History until this treatise of Professor Gregory 
Smith’s. 

The differentia — the logically constituting character- 
istic of Scottish Literature — as he defines it, is the 
presence therein of an unusually ironounced antinomy 
(though he does not himself, we think, use this rather 
battered word) of the real and the fantastic— of Intimacy 
and Fancifulness. The ont* gives the early and pervad- 
ing attention to detail, whereof the sometimes too much 
insisted on notices of scenery, weather, etc., are merely 
instances ; the other inspires in more vulgar moods 
‘‘flyting” and the like, in less vulgar the ballad and 
the lyric and all the floating gossamer of Fat‘ry. Any- 
one may sec at once - whether he has (‘\-er seiri it before 
or not — how this theory of -antinomy or antithesis 
explains, as cverj^ such thing should explain, th(^ degra- 
dations and the consequent libels, as well as the exalta- 
tions and the appurti'iiant glories, of the national 
character. 1 n tin* mood of too miu h attention to detail a 
slight ** surgical operation ” might perhaps be salutary ; 
in those of excessive high jinks and “ skimble-skamble” 
Mr. PIcydell’s gn'(‘ii tea and wet towel do sometimes 
suggest themselves as sovereign. But when Minerva 
is kind to the one tendtmey, you get the best touches 
of Henryson and Dunbar in the old literature, the most 
strikingly drawn scenes and characters of Scott and 
Carlyle in the newer : when the lower Fancy discards 
her “lendings” and becomes the higher Imagination 
you get the dateless j(;wels of the Ballads, or the texts, 
less tormenting to Dryasdust, of “Kilmeny” and 
“ Proud Maisie.” 

One curious result of this omnipresent working and 
counterworking of the two moods which he has so well 
displayed and defined, Mr. Gregory Smith has not, 
one thinks, touclu'd upon : and thiit is the fact that 
perhaps in no other literature do you so often find 
almost great things in very small writers as in Scots. 
The heavy finger for once finds itself on the real spot ; 
the clumsy wing for once acquir(.*s hawk’s or lark’s or 
swallow’s flight. But if he has not noticed this — which 
is after all a disjmttible opinion rather than a certain 
fact —he has left very little else unnoticed, pf course 
readers not acquainted with the actual literature may 
find themselves, not infrequently, at a loss. But this 
may be claimed as a positive merit of the book. Scottish 
Literature ought to be the subj(‘ct of much greater 
“acquaintance” than it enjoys; more particularly 
(if one may say so without offence) on the northern 
side of the Tweed. And anyone who can feel the savour 
and “ race” of this allusive discussion of it ought to be 
enticed to hunt up the allusions. Here it is only pos- 
sible to notice a few of the points handled or merely 
touched upon. Perhaps the most important part of 
the book, after the laying out of its main thesis, is the 
chapter on “The Problem of Dialect” which is one 
of the very, best things ('ver written on the subject, 
and supplies material for thought on the problem itself 
in other languages besides Scots. In particular, Mr. 
Gregory Smith’s defence of Scott’s peculiar use of 
dialect as a seasoning, but not a main ingredient, save 


in special parts of his work, is a capital piece of advocacy 
and indeed something more. Nor is the demonstration 
how drama is almost wanting and prose inferior to 
verse in Scots less noteworthy as an important part of 
the book. 

Some scattered “ bricks of the house ” should however 
be produced. F(?w really critical students of the subject 
will deny that “ Scottish literature is more mediajval 
in habit than [usual] criticism has suspected.” The 
remark “it is history rath(?r than literature or the 
history that is in literature or goes with it, that gives 
popular credit to the Scottish Muse” may not itself be 
pojnilar “ up then^” ; but it is exceedingly true. The 
present revii^wer happened, quite recently, to be reading 
an essay, sonn^ half centurj' old, by it matters not what 
Scottish writer, on Scott. The Wizard was generously 
champioiK'd against the modern depreciation which had 
even then begun. But though the intention was literary, 
the writer was constantly d(‘flected from literature to 
prais(‘ of Scott’s morals, manners, politics, nationalism, 
illustration of history and what not. And the deduc- 
tion is sound that this habit has actually interfenid 
with the appreciation of the literature itself. The 
revaluation of certain V('ry loose estinialt*s of foreign 
inlliience. on Scots is hardly less important than the 
“Dialect” and “Drama and Prose” sections: but, 
like them, it must be studied in the book : while on 
the other hand the dictum “No Scots ever print(xi 
or spoken can claim general authority” is a capital 
example of that book’s succinctcr contents. And the 
passage on Edinburgh at the beginning of the chapter 
on “The Northern Augustans” supplies evidence of 
command in yet a third division. Nor should we omit 
to notice, in connection with this same chapliT. the 
satisfactory fashion in which Mr. Gregory Smith smites 
oiu‘ of the silliest crotchets of tlu; sham prae- or perfer- 
vids — the repudiation of writers lik(' Hume and Eobert- 
son as deserters and outcasts from pure Scottishness. 

i^erhaps, however, there is no sentence in the volume 
which is at once more satisfactory in itself, and more 
explanatory of the soundness of the whole composition 
than one — to speak with strict accuracy in regard ta 
punctuation, two— occurring at page 102. “Such 
probh'ins in the life-history of a literature, as in the 
career of an individual, are not to be solved by ingenious 
speculation 011 the probable or possible. Our only 
recourse is to the facts.” The innocent reader who is 
not familiar with literary histories may say “ Nothing 
wonderful in that, surely ? ” Even moderate familiarity 
would answer his question for him. In no department of 
inquiry is attention to fact and to fact only, combined 
of courses with intelligent grasp and arrangement of fact,, 
so rare as in litelary history. If the blue pencil wGre 
run through all “ speculation on the probable or possible ” 
(a splenetic person might add on the extremely impro- 
bable and almost or quite impossible) whole books if not 
whole bookcases would have to go from the library of 
this kind of literature ; and what remained would exhibit 
a terrible amount of cancel in all but very few instances 
proportionately. Of these instances Mr. Gregory Smith’s 
book may be unhesitatingly pronounced to be one. 
He has known his subject ; has known what he meant 
to do with it ; has meant to do something worth 
doing ; and has done it 
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HENRY LAWSON. 


By a. St. J(H1n AnrorK. 


W HETHER KcncUiIl was a gmitcT poe t Ilian Adam 
Lindsay (lordon may b(‘ a matter of ojiinion ; 
and it may be a matter of opinion wliidlKT certain of 
his contemporaries are not gn*at(‘r poets tJiaii Heniy’ 
Lawson ; but there is no qne.stion that as (iordon stood 
pre-eminent in the past, 
so Lawson stnnds to- 
day, th(' most typical, 
the must re])reseiita- 
tivc Australian jxx't of 
his time. Not only 
because he gets into 
his verse so much of the 
life and characUr, the 
scenery ancl colloquial 
language of the 
Australian b ii s h . the 
town, the sh(‘c])-station 
and the mining-cainj), 
but that the whole bixly 
of liis poiitry is ali\'e 
with th(‘ freshness, tlie 
freedom and restless 
vigiiur, the spontaneous 
sentiment and humour, 
raw humanity and un- 
studied, s o m e times 
almost crude simplicity 
of a race that is still 
in the making and has 
not had its natural 
impulses put into har- 
ness, nor the stiung 
angles of its indivi- 
duality smootlnxl down 
by old custom and the 
common laws of con- 
vention. His veise is 
not m e r e 1 y or even 
primarily a matter of 
technique; he has never tried to model himself on 
the standard English poets ; whatevcT he is not, he is 
always himself, finding his theim^s in his own country 
and expressing them with an art that seem.'» as natural 
to him as if he were but a pipe through which thi‘ 
spirit of Australia blew to music. 

In an interesting preface to Lawson’s Select ('cl Poems * 
David McKee right names him ” the; lirst articulate 
voice of the real Australian,” and says frankly and 
finely, “ Lawson is never exquisite as arc our greater 
lyrists. The axemarks show in his work everywhere.’' 
It is in the litnt;ss of things that he should be more 
essentially Australian even than Gordon, for Australia 
is his motherland. He was born there, in 1867. in a 
tent on the Grenfell gold-field. “ fathiT was a Norse 
sailor who became a digger," says Mr. Wright; his 

• ••Selected Poems of Henry I-awsoii." With Preface by 
David McKee Wright, portrait in colour by John Longstancj 
and 9 full-page illustrations by Percy Leason. 12 s. 6d. 
(Sydney : Angus & Robertson. London : Australian Book Co.) 



From iiortrait li\ John LonKstafl in 
From “ SflfCU'il I'opins of liciiry L.iwson 


mother canii* of a Kentish family of gipsy blood and 
tradition.” This much of liis ancestry ynii may gather, 
t(xj, from his jxums - from " The X'agabond," from the 
lines “ To Jim," or tli(‘ wonderfully self-revealing song 
of " The W'ander-liglit " which in its own way tells his 

own story ; 

" Oh, my 7.-7/ V5 arc s fra age 
li'avs and new ways 
and old ZiUiys, 

And deep ways, and 
A cep ways, and high 
<i 7 /rs and low ; 

I'm at home and at rase 
on a track that J 
know nut. 

And red/rss and lost on 
a road that / know. 


‘ 'J lieii they hc.'ird the 
tent- poles clatter. 

And the tly in twain 
was torn— • 

Twas the soiled rag of 
a tatter 

Of the tent where I 
was born. 

I )oes It matter ? W’hich 
IS strangci — 

Brick or stone or 
calico ? 

J'hcrc was One born in 
a manger 

N 1 netecii hundred 
years figo. 


' For iny beds were camp 
beds, and tramj) beds, 
and damp beds. 

And my l>eds were dry 
beds on drought- 
stricken ground, 

Hard beds and soft 
beds and wide beds 
and narrow — 

Ff)r my Ixxls were sliangi* beds the wide world ronnd.J 


Henry Lawson 

tho National Gulin y, Sydney, 

'* (Sydney . Adriis fit Kobertbun). 


** And the olrl hag seemed to poiidei, 

With her grey liead nodding slow ; 

‘ He will dream, and he will wander 
Where but few would think to go. 

He will lift; the haunts of tailors. 

He will cross the (x-ean wide. 

For his fathers they were sadors- - 
All on his good father’s side.' 

' 1 rest not, 'tis best not, the world is a wide one — ■ 

And caged for a mument I pace to and fro ; 

I see things, and dree things, and plan while I'm sleeping, 
1 wan tier for ever and dream as 1 go. 

*• And the old hag was troubled, 

As she bent above the bed : 

‘ He will dream things and he’ll see things 
To come true when he is dead. 

He will sec things all too plainly. 

And his fellows will deride. 

For his mothers they were gipsies — 

All on his good mother’s side.’ 
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" And my dreams are strange dreams, are day dreams, arc 
grey dreams, 

And my dreams are wild dreams, and old dreams and new ; 

They haunt me and daunt me with fears of the morrow- — 

My brothers they doubt me — but my dreams come true.'* 

Such a dreamer and such a wanderer he was from 
the beginning. He grew up cm the gold-fields and on the 
selection where his father presently settled down ; 
then went, before he was well out of his boyhood, 
to work as a coach-paintt?r at Sydney, where “ he 
attemded a night school, dabbled in spiritualism, and 
was caught in the wave of socialism.*’ The' ciighties 
and nineties, there as here, were years of social and 
political awakening and upheaval, and Lawson found 
his first inspiration in the stimulating unrest of the time. 
Before he was twenty-one he had won a reputation, 
writes Mr. McKee Wright, as probably the most 
remarkable writer of verse in Australia.” 

By then, however, lie had turned his bark on Sydney 
and travelled far into the intcTior, to wander and work 
there, sharing ” the rude, strenuous life of his brothers 
in a dozem varieties of toil. . . . The* drover, the stock- 
man, the shearer, the rider far on the skyline, the girl 
waiting at the sliprails, the big bush funeral, the coach 
with flashing lamps passing at night along the rangc'^s, 
the man to whom home is a bitter memory and his future 
a long despair, the troops marching to the beat of clrum, 
the coasting vessel struggling through blinding south- 
westerly gales, the gnat gny plain, the wilderness of 
the Nciver-Nevcr ” — these as he has seen and known 
them, and thci thoughts and emotions that arise from 
seeing and knowing thc^se, are the blood and breath and 
being of the poems he has written. 

Reminiscent of his wandcTing days among the rugged 
grandeurs, vast solitudes, or fullness of rough life at 
scattered camps and lawless, primitive towns of the 
Australian hinterland are the vigorous, graphically 
pictorial ballads of ” The Roaring Days,” ” The Lights 
of Cobb & Co.,” ” The Slmaring Shed,” ” Ballad of the 
Rouseabout,*' ” The Teams,** ” Ballad of the DrovcT*’ 
and ” The Never-Never Land,** Reminiscent of them 
also are such character skclchc's as ” Swt;eney,’* ” Dan 
the Wreck.” ” Out Back,” and that of the human outcast 
type of man who drinks, sw(*ars, gambles, ncv('r does any 
good for himself but is always ready to do a good turn 
for another, a reckless, kindly waster, ‘and his name 
is mostly Bill ” : 

"... Maybe he‘s in trouble or hard up now, and travelling 
far for work, 

Or fighting a dead past down to-night in a lone camp west 
of Bourke. 

When he’s happy and flush, take your sorrow to him and 
borrow as much as you will ; 

But when he’s in trouble or stony-broke, you never will 
hear from Bill." 

If there is bitterness as well as pathos or humour 
in some of Lawson’s virile, realistic pictures of 

** 'rhe living death in the lonely bush, the greed of the 
selfish town," 

there is charm and an exquisite tenderness in others — 
in '* The Droveris Sweetheart,** for instance, and in 


that quietly tragic idyll of love and long waiting, ” The 
Sliprails and the Spur ** : 

** The colours of the setting sun 

Withdrew across the Western land — 

He raised the sliprails one by one, 

And shot them home with trembling hand ; 

Her brown hands clung — her face grew pale — 

Ah, quivering chin and eyes that brim ! — 

One quick, fierce kiss across the rail. 

And ' Good-bye, Mary ! ' ‘ (iood-bye, Jim ! ’ 

“ Oh, he rides hard lo race the pain 

Who rides from love, who rides from home ; 

Hut he rides slowly home again 

Whose heart has learned to love and roam, ..." 

there is pity and the sense of heartbreak in the ballad 
of th(i lonely, worn woman, ” Past Carin*,** which stands 
in sharp contrast to the gracious, hoincdy, quaintly 
happy etching in verse of the old granny in ” Black 
Bonnet.** 

It is tw(mty years sinc(\ in reviewing oni*. of Lawson's 
prose volumes, the Spectator said, ” It is strange that 
one we would venture to call the greatest Australian 
writer should be j)ractically unknown in England”; 
and, if we are no longer subject to this reproach, I 
believe that most of us still know him only as a poiit. 
As an artist in the short story hi^ has been classed with 
Kipling, with de Maupassant, with Bret 11 arte ; but he 
is closer akin to the last than to either of the others. 
The kinship to Bret llarte is suggested in some of his 
verse or perhaps only seems to be because both writers 
pictured similar typ(‘s of humanity as they existed 
under similar conditions in their dilferent nations — and 
though there ar(* no abler or more racily intimate stories 
of the comedy and tragedy of the outer circles of 
Australian life than are in his two books, " On the 
Track and Over the Sliprails” and "While the Billy 
Boils.” it was as a poet that Lawson first became 
known, and 1 think it is as a po(*t that he will be 
chiefly remembcTcd. 

Generally I am a little shy of selections, but this of the 
poetry of Lawson is mad(-‘ with admirable critical judg- 
ment and very adequately represents the range and 
diversity of liis gift. I miss from it those grim, powerful 
ballads of Russia, "The March of Ivan” and Grey 
Wolves, (irey ’* ; and one or two of his swinging, stir- 
ring songs of the late war, notably "Fighting Hard** 
and the " Song of the Dardanelles ’* ; but there are some 
that are new lo me (some that have not appeared between 
covers before), and they serve to atone for this. 
Lawson is a democrat in grain, a born rebel, and his 
flamingly passionate " My Army, O, My Army,** though 
it was written early in the war, is nothing of the con- 
ventional war chant. He is no all-wool Imperialist, but 
an incurably human man, and his deep patriotism, his 
love of his land speak with a passionate pride and 
emotion in " Fighting Hard,** " The Song of the Dar- 
danelles,” and perhaps more than all in "The Star of 
Australia,” which, written in 1895, forsaw that 

From grander clouds in our peaceful skies than ever 
were there before 

I tell you the Star of the South shall rise — in the lurid 
clouds of war," 
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and that when the great testing day camt; : 

All creeds and trades will have soldiers there- -give every 
class its due — 

And there’ll be many a clerk to spare for the pride of the 
jackeroo. 

They'll fight for honour and fight for love, and a few will 
fight for gold. 

For the devil below and for God above, as our fathers 
fought of old : 

And some half-blind with exultanl tears, and some stiff- 
lipped, stcrn-cyed, 

For the pride of a thousand after years and tlie old eternal 
pride : 

1 he soul of the world they will f(*el and see in the chase and 
the grim retreat- ' 

They’ll know the glory of victory- and the grandeur of 
defeat." 

This prophi'ry was m^arly twenty years old when it 
came true, and that one ri'sult of tln^ way in which it 
came trui; was to strengthen the, lovt* and admiration 
of Australia for the old country, let his '' England Yet/* 
written in if) 17 and one of the new poems in this selection, 
bear witness ; 

** She’s England yet ’ The nations never knew her ; 

C->r, if they knew, were ready to iorget. 

She made new woiJds that paid no homage to her. 
Because she called lor none as for a debt. 

The l)ullying power who deeineil all n.ilions c^raven, 
And that her star of destiny had set, 

Was sun* that she would seek a (oward's liavec.. 

And t(*nipted luu, and found her Jingland yet ! 


" VVe learn our England, and we soon forget, 

To learn again that she is England yet. . . . 

" She's Kngland yet ; and men shall doubt no longer. 
And mourn no longer for what she has been. 

She'll be a greater Ivnglaiid and a stronger — 

A better h'ngland than the world has seen. 

Our own, who reck not of a king's regalia, 

Tinsel of crowns, and courts that fume and fret, 

Are fighting for her — fighting for Australia- - 
And blaspliemously hail her England yet ! 

" She’s England yet, with little to regret. 

Ay, more than ever, she'll be lOngland yet ! *' 

T^wson*s war versf' was, of course, w’ritteii by the way, 
but, like the more characteristic work on which his fame 
rests, it voices the heart and soul of liis own people, 
and. if only because he is one of them and interprets 
them as Burns interpreted Scotland, it w'as to be expected 
that they should easily and enthusiastically recognise and 
acclaim his gt;iiius ; what is more significant, pfThaps, 
is that their highest praise should have found its fullest 
confirmation in the judgment of a foreign critic. Writing 
of him in th(‘ Mcrcnre de France a few years ago, Pro- 
fessor Sail lens paid tribnti^ to the qualities in his work 
that are deeply and eternally human,” and added, 
"Australia has a great future befon^ her, and particu- 
larly a great artistic future, but she wall never have 
another Eawson.” 


new Boolis. 


A CONCERT.* 


The limil.s of verse as a medium for ple.ismg llie ear 
are indefiuahle, hut it sccnis as it ])Ocls arc too iudoleiil 
to capture fresh raptures of inu.si( . Ot " free” ver.se the 
best that can be .said is that it is very convenient for jioets 
whose ears can tolerate it, as, Iikt* an india-riiblier hag, its 
form is what its (.ontents make it. J»ut just as one does 
not look to legs for new illu.stiations of Hying, so one does 
not look to prose or prosy verse tor new varieties of singing. 
New varieties can only jiroceed from inspiration having 
form for its .special ohjecl : and, new lorms being invented, 
it may be that poets will have to work hard to adapt their 
matter to those forms. 

The seven poets before me do not convey to my eai the 
impression that they are working lor novelty m form, 
but since Mr. Houghton worthily follows Drayton in the 
latter’s most celi-bratcd metre, he deserves to invoke and 
be heard by the Muse of Metrical Novelty. Beyond doubt 
he has that gift of meloily which turns ipiages of the ter- 
rifying into sweetstufl for the ear. Dct these staii/as 
sliow whal I mean : 

•* A legend runs that when the night 
Holds neither moon nor starry light, 

A cry comes from the tombs; 

That men have heard in rootetl dread 


* " The Tavern of Dreams.” By Claude liouglitoii. 3s. Od. 
net. (Grant Richards.)— ” Songs and Chanties 1014 
By C. Fox Smith, ds. net. (KIkiii Mathews.)- New 1 oem.s 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 2s. ^ d. net. (Constable.)— 
and Flutes." By William Kean Seymour. 4S- net (hisher 
Unwin.)—" Through Two Windows.” J^y J .cslie Hinchhff Winn. 
2s. 6d. net. (Palmer & Hayward.)—" Chimes for the rimes.^ 
By A. Bartholcyns. is. net. (McBride, Nast.) -- An h-xilc s 
Lute." By E. Howard Harris. 3s. 6d. net. (trskine 
Macdonald.) 


The hermit w.ilkmg with the tle.id 
Amid tlic eatacoinhs ; 

" Th.at tlarch liave H.ished through iniglity reiitb 
01 those half-luiried baltJenieuis 
lake ravenous grc‘<*n eyes ; 

'J'lwit mystic slais of or.uige flame 
Have I raced a hii‘r(»glypluc name 
Across the rlion skies.” 

It IS true that in such writing there lurks an iota of that 
food lor mirth which is to he found in such rich ahundance 
in Monk Lewis's '' Alonzo Hr Brave ” ; llu* contrast 
between the libretto and the music, so to speak, is just 
a little amusing. But Mr. II ought on is a i><>et of distinction 
and when his dramatic scn.se is nioie educated his narrative 
verse will gain in power to create illusion. 

The aiitlioi of " Songs and C hanties ” is a lady, and it is 
reniarkahle that she succeeds in plccising by work which 
instinctively keeps one listening tor the voice of a well- 
traineil parrot. Chanties are sung bv tars at work ; 
and, to be caiidid, wdien they are thus heard they are very 
much more expressive of tlu^ impulse for rhythm than 
for literature. Yet Miss Jhix Sniitli .somehow' lias the art 
of creating the mood for banging tlie door behind one and 
hurrying to the nearest stieam tliat cninnumicatcs wdth the 
sea. And although 1 have read Mr. Kipling, Mr. Service, 
and oui confrere, the lamented J. K. J^altcTson’s excellent 
aiitholo.gy of Sea Songs, 1 find her verses new by virtue 
of personal enthusiasm, just as lo-day’s blackbird's song 
is new, thuugli we hefird another blackbird last year. 
She can be funny in the manner of the music hall, and do 
a war poem belter tlian most, though neither she nor any 
other among the seven whom 1 am now reviewing, has so 
exquisitely united the war to literature as has l.ord Dunsany 
in his " Dirge of Victory." Ere taking leave of Miss Fox 
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Smith, one may say that Romance is a poem that the 
ear holds perhaps longer than any others in her book. 
It shows a genuine effort at virtuosity in picturing the 
things that quicken the lethargic soul, and it is a great 
pity that its closing quatrain is marred by a sacrifice of 
perfection to convenience, in the arrangement of words. 

Mr. Roberts's volume is slender, but has no lack of 
emotion : 

" I am the man who dared the Gods 
And under their tluinderbolts lay blest, 

Because I fnuud the flower, and wore it 
One wild ho\ir upon my breast.” 

The above proclamation is perlia.j)s as good as anything in 
his present collection, thoiigli his tribute to the earth- - 

” Dear dwelling of tlie iiii mortal and unseen ” — 

appeals to those who like to know sonietJiing of the spiritual 
life of a man of niark. 

AnotJier Bookman critic has spoken highly of past work 
by Mr. Seymour, and his new book, in which is included 
his well-known “ Deathless Dead,” has given me the 
pleasure that deep feeling expressed with dignity and 
passion, irony and unexpectedness, awake in me when I 
find them in literature. Something, hoAvever, lias gone 
wrong with the meaning in the attempt to express it in a 
stanza on page ^i, and 1 ani rejielled by an idolatry which 
asserts that the “ flame ” ot a woman’s hair ” made a 
failure of the sun.” Mr. Seymour has unusual commantl 
of the technique of the sonnet. His sonnet on a Dead lk)et 
(possibly the Keats of legend who was ” snuffed out by 
an article ”) is a masterpiece of eloquent questioning, and 
certain sonnets that pay tribute to unhappy loves are also 
beautiful. In the poem ” ('usualty,” in which he eerily 
contrives a tragedy out of the meeting between a witch 
on her broomstick and an aviator, he displays imaginative 
talent of a high order. Mr. Seymour has. in fact, the eye 
for the new. He can get away from the amatory and 
opiniativc and present interesting objects and events as 
clearly as a balladist. 

Mr. Winn is poetical rather than specifically a potst. 
His vers lihres do not ju.stify the forfeiture of the privileges 
of simple prose ; and tliough he offers speximens of verse 
written according to old rules they arc not very impressive, 
unless one is to accept as a truth such a statement as is 
contained in las question : 

” Who should fear deatli when nunc knows ill of him ? ” 

Mr. Bartholeyns in ” riiimes for the Times” may be 
defined as a folk-lorist at play. The war is over and to 
gambol lyrically is better than mafficking, even if the poet 
IS not wholly invulnerable to a feline retort when he says ; 

” Faint the caterwaul of Folly . . . 

Compart'd to the Hosanna holy.” 

Mr. Bartholeyns has metrical skill; sometimes he pleases 
by sound or by antiquarianism, but he scerns like many 
rhymers to suppose that metre can glorify banality, 

Mr. Harris loves Wales, and can tell a ” t;*ll” story 
with the solemn earnestness of an Old Testament Hebrew. 
His technique is inconsiderable, but it is enough for his 
poetry to come through and to enable him to interest his 
reader. When he is angry he is formidable, and if. the 
wretch who asserted that Taffy was a thief” can hear 
that he spent his life in 

” Scraping muck and spitting venom by the candlelight of 

ghouls,” 

he will be thankful that Mr, Harris does not exercise the 
function of Rhadamanthus. Mr. Harris's lines on ” The 
Welsh Gypsy” are charming, and his vision of the pre- 
historic Welsh beauty about to be killed by the white- 
tusked mammoth is effectively horrid. 

And here I leave my seven singers to the consideration 
of a public who can hive all their present wares in the 
pockets of one coat. 

W. H. Chesson. 


JEREMY/ 

This book, it is pretty evident, ha.s been written in a 
holiday spirit ; and, as Mr. Walpole maintains a right 
sense of his literary responsibilities, it is, though slight in 
form and episodical, an excellently well finished piece of 
work. Its main study is Jeremy Cole, the child of eight — 
standing with unreluctant feet where infancy and boyhood 
meet -and as, within its limits, it is sufficiently realistic^ 
the book should help to get rid of that dreadful literary 
abortion, the gushing fictionist's little pet, with his too- 
beaulifiil presence, elaborated mispronunciation and drivel- 
ling simplicities. lOven at his worst the true child is always 
a great deal better than an idiot’s darling. 

Jeremy, although by far the most prominent person 
of the book, cannot be considc'rcd a})arl from his sisters, 

I lelen and Mary, especially Mary, with her spectacled 
earnestness and dreadfully faitJiIul devotion, for they gener- 
ally aided aiifl abetted him in Jiis various adventures, 
and — to use the adjective in its most casual meaning- — 
gave liiin moral backing. Their most successful effort in 
conspiracy was at the expense ol Miss Jones, ilu^ elderly, 
ugly, neuralgic, incompetent governess, who tliroiigh .sheer 
stupidity challenged the nauglilincss of Jeremy and his 
sisters, .ami found it even diabolically calculating. (Ine 
(JiaracU'iistic of childliood faithiullv depneted by Mr. 
Walpole, vvliich the gushing sentimentalist certainly does 
not see, is its eager faculty for hating. Jeremy hated a 
number of pH'opIe, and (p)utting aside* my elderly prejudices 
that were bascfl upon moral cojiybook) 1 sympiatlii.sc y\\ih 
him over this, as his nurse tlu' Jampot, Jellybrand the 
burlesque curate, a.nd the inept and interfering Aunt Amy, 
to name no others, had the sort of fussy virtuosities or 
jfirring inconipctcm e that should rou.se the spirit of revolt ; 
and, as the opportunities ot wronged infancy tor justified 
revolt are extraordinarily limited, an ardent hatretl is the 
only alternative and safety-valve. Mi.ss Jones, with those 
others, duly earned the white hot hatred ot the nursery 
three ; and then, in the most iiiconsecjuenl manner, lost it ; 
for when she was successfully fought and conquered, Jeremy 
came accidentally to w'itness her humiliation of tears, and 
forthwith surrendered how could he continue a raging 
campaign against so reduced an enemy ? He* became 
thereafter to jioor Miss Jones as good as gold in an age of 
Bradburys. He is altogetlier an engaging child, plucky, 
adventurous, self-relianf , lovable. 

Hvcii mole important than the sisterly association with 
Jeremy was tlial of the dear dog, Hamlet. There is one 
edement about the creature that causes me doubt. When 
a stray dog, saturated witli snow' and dirty, comes to 
kind strangers in a c lean, warm room, does lie lick himself 
like a cat ' He does not ! A dog has tof^ much sense of 
humour, and Hamlet was as wcll-eudow'ed in that respect 
as any quadruped gentleman. No ! He would have w'aited 
for the children to cluster round him, as they did ; and then 
would have sprung on them with tlie eager embraces of 
dirty feet, after which challenge to patience, when his 
affexticJiiate exuberance had driven them a little distance 
away, he w'ould have sliaken him.self thoroughly, showering 
on them the rain-watc'r with wdiich his generous cemt was 
drenched. Dogs, esjiecially wdien they are nice mongrels, 
have a deal of the old Adam in them. That is why they 
prove such right;^ companions. Hamlet could not Jiave 
licked himself clean. 

The episodes and characters grouped round the rapidly 
developing personality of Jeremy Cole arc admirably 
planned and diver.sified to bring out his mental and moral 
growth and idiosyncrasies. The tale of the sea-captain is 
the least novel of the set, for the child and burglar business 
has been overdone, though Mr, Walpole is too wise to follow 
the moral lead in causing the prattling innocent to bring 
the midnight burglar to an immediate conversion or even 
to capture. Jeremy’s passion for the sea, the excuse 
for this episode, is forgotten during the rest of the book. 
One person we could gladly have seen more of ; and that 
is Uncle Samuel. This fat artist, with his self-indulgence 

• ** Jeremy.” By Hugh Walpcle. 78, net. (CaBsell.) 
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and sudden bursts of Renerous kindness, is too Rood for 
merely occasional glimpses. Perhaps we shall see more 
of him in one of Mr. Walpole’s later novels. I lioj)e so. lor 
the story of Uncle Samiiers past and future must be .sym- 
pathetic and well w^orth the reading and telling. Although 
" Jeremy " cannot have taken a severe toll of its author's 
nervous and emotional resources, it is no less a well written 
and enjoyable book ; and while evidently penned as a 
pleasant diversion for a literary Jioliday, proves, for that 
very reason po.s.sibly, splendid lioliday reading 

K. LawkI'Nce. 


OBITER SCRIPTA/ 

'Fhese papers were contributed by Mr. Ilarri.son to the 
Fortnightly Femew niontli after month during loiH 'I'lie 
author has described them as *' a mist ellanenus article on 
the Situation, the Future, liooks, and Men.” T lit', range 
of topic is remarkable ; scarcely miy branch of know ledge, 
any form of art, any jihase of religion is left nnreprt'Senled ; 
and whatever the author toucht*s he certainly adorns. 
In this universality of literary acquirement he .stands 
surely alone. Alone loo, as T judge, in tluj strengtii and 
finish of his prtise ; estimates of t'ourse vary, but I am 
not sure that any other pt'ii has filled iJic gap left by 
(‘arlyle. In support of my stattmieiit I need make no 
•Hjiecial quotation ; whatt'Ver 1 fr. inscribe in the course 
of this brief review' w'ill serve as an example. 

ffere are a few’ w'oids on the siibjt'cl that has lunv for 
four or five years engrossed human thought --the gigantic 
war betw^een (lerniany and civilisation: ■ 

It is a c.a.se of the diabolic, dogiii.i which he and his .soldiers 
have tiiughl the Gerninn raci', that w’ar abrogalCvS morality, 
humanity, deceiicv, custum.s, law's, contracts. TJritil this gospel 
of Hell can he driven out of the (aTinan mind there can In? 
no peace for civilisation. And nothing but the extremity of 
suffering will ever drive it out of tlieir mind " 

This under the head of Action, chiellv ; equally to the 
purpo.si' is w’hat he writes on the snh' oi Intellect: 

" One of the ultimate gains <if the w.ir, we trust, wall be that 
modern learning may free itself fr<im that Clerman ponderosity 
wdiich for two generations has enthralled it. In many sub- 
jects its industry, patience, thoroughness an<l subllely have 
taught the world much. Hut in all the moral and spiritual 
forms of mind it has laid its heavy hand on thought by pedaniu* 
bpeciahsm, baseless hypotlieses and gase<ius metaphysic. Let 
us free the world of this Kultur of tlie Hook, along with the 
KulUtr of the Sword ” 

Before leaving the subjetl let me add that 1 am wTiting 
this on the (-ve of oiir J*eate celebrations. And what 
of the peace ? What ])(*ticc can 1 lunc be for a nation on 
strike, or a world distraught ? T.et us hear Mr, ITarrisoirs 
latest on the ” Situation” and the ” Future” ; J quote 
from a letter received fiom him two days .igo : 

I sec nothing but bankruptcy, chaos, civil war. ruin and 
famine before us now for a decade. It see ms a pity the w'ar 
is ended— -if the ]>eoples of ICurojje are to commit suicide and 
starve themselves to death." 

If we turn from this .subject to literature, w'e find Mr. 
Harrison in his I'lcnient ; no matter wliat tlie department, 
be it prose or verse, practical or aesthetic, lie will deal 
with it as an authority of taste and judgment. I will 
select some of his remarks on the (ireck dramatists, and. 
incidentally, on Shakespeare, for as will be .seen, these 
two subjects have been his favourite studies in recent 
years. Indeed, in his notice of Mr. (V)llrtney^s new volume 
of essays, he wTites of ^schyhis his .seven plays are my 
Bible.” But some years ago In? asked me to suggest a 
course of^reading as a change from Greek drama ; I recom- 
mended Shakespeare, and sent him a coj)y of my edition 
of ” Twelfth Night.” Of this he was good enough to 
approve, adding that commentaries were as necessary 
for the study of Shakespeare as of iHscliylus ; and a 

• ” Obiter Scripta.” By Frederic Hani.son. 5s. net. (Chap 

man & Hall.) 


little later expressed the satisfaction he found in study- 
ing the Arden series of Shaki sptjarc’s plays. Since that 
time Jiis letters have abournh'd in comparisons between 
Shakespeare and the Attit: drama, and as a final result 
of this course of reading, he gave us his recent article on 
” Tragedy” in the SinctrnUh ('n.tury. 

Ill connei'tion with thi.s siilqei'l, the following quotations 
from his letters nuiv prove interesting : 

" I am new studying the three Flectras — by .Tlschylus, Sopho- 
cles and Funjudes, w’hich I mark in this order — ..^i.sohylus, 100 
(highest pf).s.sible) ; Sopihocle.s, 80 ; Kiiripide.s, 50.'’ . . . fl 
may add that in eonver.sation he has agreed to a higher esti- 
mate of Euripides than that suggested by thc.se figures.] " W, S. 
was a great j>oet, the greatest ol all, but he only sometimes took 
troubh' to wTite a real tragedy.” ...” I am meditating an 
e.ssay on Sliaki'sjieare, to show' that lie was not the greatest 
tragedian that ever lived.” ...” I yield to no one in believing 
W. S. to Im' IJje greatest poet of the w'orld , . . lie constantly 
injured the tragic intensity of his jilays by giving rein to his 
ow'ii sublime imagmatiuii, which Sopliocles never did, and 
which Athenians would not stand.” 

I W'ill add one other note iindi'r this head of Litoratuie. 
of which, by the way, he remarks The one thing that 
Ifi'cs on is the higher lileratnrc. ... In the.se cruel times, 
you and 1 at least iiavc one nntailing resource — "in Poetry.” 
The thirty-ninth page of ” tJbiter Scripta” prints ” the 
most l)cautiful of ejiitaplis, '* together with a version by Mr. 

1 farrison. ( )n this subject he wrote to me, ” It is iinirans- 
latable into ICnglish verse, almost into Kngli.sh prose. 
The reason is. its moiiiiniental rvsvrrc. ... It has the 
noble serenity of the best Greek cpitapihs, the typo of 
which is Simonides’ on 'J'hermopylaj. J.et me see how 
you Juiglish it.” J sent three 01 four versions, one of 
which W'as the following : 

” Far less with otlier friends to be, 

Alas I than to remember thee.” 

'I'licii he .sent mi' some more leiidermgs of his owm, 
and finally this: ” This ejiitap^h gels on the nerves, and 
one lies aw'ake inventing ntnv versions. Try this in Roman 
monuinental form : 

” * Poor solace give 

The friends wdio live : 

Enough for me 
To tin Ilk on thee ! ' 

But no verse or rhymed version ol Latin epigraphic prose 
is possible.” 

For the rest, the book itself must speak ; it will speak 
eloquently, and to great jinrpose. 

Morton Luce, 

* "lieu, quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari 
Quam Tiii 
Meminisse.” 


MURRAY MARKS AND HIS FRIENDS.t 

l)r. Williamson’s latest volume is an admirable book : 
full of amusing or informing stories of Rossetti, of Whistler, 
of Sandys and of Simeon Solomon, and it is a mine of 
information concerning Charles Augustus How'ell, that 
charming genllcnifUi of ] Portuguese extraction who suc- 
cessively or perhaps simultaneously lleei.ed Rirskin, 
Swinburne ana the two famous jiaiiiters aforementioned. 
Its main defect is that, professing to give a sketch of 
” Murray Marks and His Friends, ’’ it relegates Marks to the 
background and plates his friends in the foreground. 
Perhaps, however, this result was inherent in the nature 
of thing:: ; for liow'evcr considerable in his way a great 
rlealer may be- -and Murray Mark.s W'as undoubtedly a 
great dealer — he must ceteris parihns be overshadow'cd in 
any faithful record by the great artists he met. Moreover, 
as we learn from Dr. Williamson, who had knowm him from 
schoolboy days, Marks was a quiet, modest, reticent man 
whose self-contained temperament put forth no sort of 

t '* Murray Marks and His Friends : A Tribute of Regard.” 
By Dr. G. C. Williamson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (John 
Lane.) 
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challenge to the flainboyancy of Whistler, to the exuber- 
ance of Swinburne and of Rossetti, and to the robust 
self-confidence of Millais. Marks had an artist's love of 
fine pictures, fine china, fine food and fine wine, and he 
was ever kind and generous in the extreme to the artists 
who were his intimates ; but he had nothing in him of 
the artist's egoism and gasconade. His cultivated tastes 
were in his blood. His father, who was also a dealer, was a 
Dutch Jew named Van Galen ; and on his mother's and 
grandmother’s side he was connected with two of the 
leading families of Venues, belonging to the Wertheimer 
Van Wertheimstein stock and claiming direct descent from 
that Samson who in the t^arly eighteenth century was 
Minister of Finances to threc^ limperors in succession. 
What a happy birthright ! How could Murray Marks 
escape being a great dealer, inheriting such aesthetic sym- 
pathies from his father and such financial aptitudes from 
his mother ? Probably, indeed, a dealer had need bt* a 
bit of a Jew— a jew, tliat is, in hotli senses of the word, 
an apprecialor and a deprcciator to be able to counter 
the foibles of the collector and the eccentricities of the artist . 
Take for example Fretlerick Richard Lc^yland. tiu' some- 
time owner of " I'lie l*«‘acock Uooin ’’ l.eyland was a 
generous buyer in his wav ; hut he luul his mean side, so 
we learn from Hr. Williamson Ro.ssetti again, who in 
addition to being ]K>el and jiainter was the ketmest col- 
lector of blue and white china, tliought nothing of putting 
up the price ot a ])ic'iure w'hii li lit* had agreed to execute 
at a lower figure. W'liile Whisiku, impelled l»v the in- 
terested cnthii.siasm of Howell, who would grind the ink, 
work the press cir hand the paper, quickly learnt to print 
off his etchings for a steadily rising market. Over the 
frailties of Simeon Solomon, whom diiiik and drugs drove 
to become a pavement artist in the R>rompU)n Road, to sell 
matches in Whitechapel and to herd w illi thieves iii 1 foiinds- 
ditch, it W’cre UiiKhu* U» draw* tin* veil. Dr. Williiimson 
draws such a veil ; for all the new* information lie gives about 
this giftetl man compels the reader to regret rather than 
to gloat over his fate. A similar merev is sliown to the 
memory of that great designer. Frederick Saiidvs, who 
seems to have btdia\'ed to Murray Marks in the imserupuloiis 
fashion in w*hicli he behaved to most of his friends. But our 
space is exhausted, and we must close our notice oi this 
extremely interesting volume of reminiscences by adding 
that its illustrations alone arc w^irtli the price asked for it. 
The pic'tiires of the beantiliil Mrs. Alarks reproduced iroiii 
portraits done by Ros.setti and Sanclys add enornifinsly 
to the interest of its pages. 

W. A. T-kwis Bi-ttany. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS/ 

Had Mr. Dane and Afr. (VNeill come to a mutual under- 
standing before writing their respective books they could 
not have produced volumes that dovetailed into each 
other any better than they do. Mr. Dane deals with the 
campaigns in the Nearer East, that is to say, ♦-'.allipoli, 
Salonika, Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia, whereas Mr. 
O'Neill describes fighting in Togoland, the Kamenins, 
German South-West Africa, C^crmaii East Africa, Kiaochaii 
and the German C'olonies in the Pacific. Thus between 
them they cover all the Oriental camjiaigns. 

So much confused talk about “ side shows ” w^as indulged 
in by all manner of people almost to the end of the war 
that even to this day few persons realise the importance 
of the fighting in various parts of Asia and Africa, or of 
the issues involved in such fighting. WVll therefore 
may Mr. Dane remind the reader that " the camjiaigns in 
the Nearer East during . . . November, T914. to January, 
1918, not only represent what would in any other war 
have been considered operations of the first moment, but 

* "British Campaigns in the Nearer East, ioi4-ica8." 
By E. Dane. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder.) — The War in Africa, 
1014-1917. and in the Far East, 1914." By H. O'Neill. 
3s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) — " Tw'o Years' Captivity in German 
East Africa.” By E. C. HolUim. 6s. 9d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


afford lessons in campaigning of the greatest interest and 
the highest value." 

Mr. Dane analyses the course of fighting in the Near 
East with great skill and candour. He does not minimise 
failures, nor does he spare those responsible for them. 
In describing successes he is always sober. The result 
is that his plain, interesting recital of facts, based upon 
reliable documents, carries conviction. 

A large portion of Mr. Dane's book is devoted to tracing 
the failures in Gallipoli and accounting for the debacle at 
Kilt. Ilis examination is keen and thorough, and dis- 
passionate almost to the point of being cold-blooded. 
While considerations of space make it impossible for me 
to follow his elaborate analysis, his important findings 
deserve to be recorded here. Mr. Diine contends — and, 
in my opinion, contends rightly- that the primary 
causes of the failures both in (iallipoli and at Kut 
were the same. The reverses in both theatres of war 
W'ere fundamentally due to the incapacity of the 
authorities to realise that “ really secure in Egypt on 
the best foundation of security-- popular contentment — 
and not less really sei:urc in India, Hit; Jiritisli possessed 
in the Great I >epentlency (India) the resources for a military 
movement against Turkey on a formidable scale.” Pressed 
by the necessities of war in France,” and iiniiecessarily 
anxious about Ike German invasion, tlie British Cabinet 
allow'cd themselves in con.secjucnce baselessly tt) be impressed 
by the belief that in the Nearer Jiast a. defensive policy 
ought for lh(‘ moment to have the first plate, though the 
situation, rightly t'stiinated, ('ailed for conluleiiet^ and active 
energy.” Henct‘, the misfortunes both in Gallipoli and 
Mesopotamia. 

While India po.sscssed tens ol millions of men of 
fighting age, and of adniitttMllv lighting quality, ollicial 
shortsightedn(\ss in P»ritain and Intli.i alike (impelled 
Ttiwnshend to march upon liagdad, Inmdrt'ds of miles 
frt)in the seaboard, with ij,t)()u effcctivt's--- all battle-worn. 
As if that were not tragic in itself, the expedition was 
handicapped by an appalling shortage of tran.sport and 
medical supplies, 'fhe curious routine that obtained at 
the India Office proved, moreover, the iiK'ans of keeping 
back from 'fownshend facts that had an im])()rtant bearing 
upon his ability to hold Bagdad after it had been captured. 

Against the dismal background of shortsightedness and 
muddle 'rowmshend's incomparable leader.ship and tlie 
gallantry of the Indian and British troojis stand out bril- 
liantly. What pluck and wdiat will to bear hardships 
iincoiniilainingly ! The pages in which Mr. Dane chronicles 
the triumphant march of the ('.eneral within eighteen miles 
of the great capital of the illustrious Calijihs, of his retreat 
to Kut, and his siege lasting for a hundred days, constitute 
a fine piece of waiting which deserves widely to be read. 

The same applies with equal force to that portion in which 
he show^s how tireless energy and attention to detail led 
General Maude to orga.ni.se the expedition and the trans- 
port, communications, medical supplies, and other essentials 
of military success, which ultimately drove the Turk far 
beyond Bagdad. Mr. Dane's description of the fighting 
in western Egypt, by the Suez Canal and in Palestine, is 
likewise accurate and vivid. The admirable plans gener- 
ously distributed through the volume materially assist in 
explaining how the genius of Maude and Allenby trans- 
muted failure into successes. 

Mr. O’Neill's book is graphically illustrated by maps 
which, together with the text, give a good bird’s-eye view 
of the fighting in Africa and the Far East. As he truly 
says, " if there had been no war in Europe to overshadow 
the campaign in the Colonies the world would have been 
thrilled by these struggles which epitomised centuries of 
warfare." The " most modern equipment of scientific 
warfare was to be found side by side with the remains and 
framework of war whose memory is preserved only in 
textbooks." Among the formidable obstacles that had 
to be conquered by the Allies were " dense thickets of 
jungle, vast stretches of waterless country, fever-ridden 
swamps, wild animals, and even wild bees." 
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As Mr. O'Neill says, at the outbreak of hostilities C«cr- 
many made frantic efforts to keep the war out of Africa 
on the pretext that it was undesirable to give the Africans 
the opportunity to witness “ a contlict between the white 
rulers.” The Allies refused to listen to that plea with 
the result that vast blocks of territory fell to them to 
counterbalance the gains that the (k'nnans had made in 
Europe. 

How the (Germans stooped to all sorts of villainies in 
German East Africa is very vividly brought out in Surgeon 
Iloltom’s interesting account of his captivity in that 
country. While on a visit of investigation the Germans 
turned upon him. and but for amazing liu k, he would have! 
been killed instead of being taken prisoner. The occasional 
glimpses that ht! gives of the brutal treatment accorded 
by the Germans to Gast Africans are extn!niely painful. 

Si. Niiial SiNc.li. 


BELGIUM’S MARTYRDOM.* 

lleforc tins Avork .ippeared in its iirescuil form it ran 
serially in iwci vhne/y' s Ma^ijrnir, an AmeiU'an montlilv, 
and in the Jhttly rdry^raf^li In the iattcT journal, 
liowevei. although It began so f.u back as ].!nuaiv .i.jth. 
lolS, cmly about two-tlnrds h.uc- .is yet l»eeii published. 
'I'hr ri‘inain<h‘r will, \vr ])r('suine. nil 1111. i.lel\ be ]irinttMl 
and so luiahle tliost-, lor whom a woik priced at tweiilx- 
tive shillings is a. lii.Mnv. lo lead Mi. Whitlock's 
p.iinfnllv f.isLinating narrative ol wlial gallant little 
lldgium 1 m , (1 to cmdiiie clnring (iernian dcjminalion and 
lyrannv. hc)r alwnit two and a half \ears liohi the 
heginiung ot tlu* war n]> to the lime when the* I'nitcsl 
St.itc’s joined the Allies, Mi. Whitlock was tlu' Aiiierit.iij 
Ministi‘1 to ludgiinn, and there sc'cms to be very little 
doubt, but ioi the iac t ol thc' neutralitv cd the I tilled 
St.itc's and the jireseiue in Gmssels ol hei ^Mmistei .iftei the 
1 kdgian (lovernnu-nt had lett the capital, that the siitfei ings 
of the regions occ iipiecl by tJie enc'inv Avoiild liave Ihhui 
greatly inlensilied 'l lic* mvittnllrnimt ol the c’onntrv in 
which the \ni(*ii<.an .Minister woiked so geiicToiisly a,nd 
unceasingly w’oidd not, we i onjec liirt', have' been c anieei 
out wilJi such .Slice (‘ss withoiil his ]).ilicnc (', enorg\ and 
perseverance'. Jt would not, howi’ver, lu* just to omit 
the mention of the loy.d co-operation of the other repie- 
scnlatives of neutral countries who c'lectod to lein.iiii at 
their posts in Hrussels r\o more ent luisiastic co-operators 
conJtl have’ been lonnd tha.n the M.ircpiis de \’ill.ilobar, 
the Spanish Minister, ami others. 

It would be impossible foi anvone to lead tliis histoiy 
without feeling not only the greatest syiiijiatliy for the- 
f Belgians in tlieir almost unparalleled siiffeTings, but also 
tin* iitiiiosl reverent^e for them on account of the manner in 
which these sufferings were niidergone. Over thc'ir bodies 
the (ierinaiis might excucise tlieir ma.slerdom , the un- 
conquerable mind of the n.'ition was nntonchccl, Mr. 
Whitlock’s work is not only fascinating, as has alrcaily 
been stated, but it is of great historical importance. 'I'lie 
style is that of a practised writer; not only so, it is in 
addition that of one with a maiked poetic instinct. 
Nothing could wtII bc! more’ attractive than his de.scnption 
of the capital and its snrronndings before the onset of the 
war, and its poignant contrast with the terrible after days. 

Only very occa.sionaIly do we come across such a solecism 
as "that badly” and' "that long.” 'riiesc expre.ssions 
arrest us more particularly by their intrusion into a style 
of writing other w'i.se so nni for inly excellc^nt. 

One quotation, tlirice rejieated, is w<* submit incoirec.tly 
cited, viz., ” It is worse than a crime, it is an hi delicacy. * 
The underlined word should read ” blunder, and its author 
IS not 'i'aHeyrand but Fouche or Jioulay de la IVleurthe. 
These are very insignificant slips in a work extending to 
close upon a thousand pages. S. 13 

• '* Belgium Under German Occupation." By Brand Whit- 
lock* 2 vols. 25s. net. (Hcincmaiin.) 


THE MOUSE OR THE LION.^ 

It must have occurred more than once to minds fasci- 
nated by thc Napoleonic legend w'hat a dramatic clash 
might be contrived by confronting the emperor with a 
simple type of British patriot. Campbell did it in a 
spirited ballad, one of the very few in Knglish that give 
the true measure of the ('orsican in the whimsical excrci.se 
of his pow'er. Mr. Trench, without apparent debt to anyone, 
has built up here a four-act drama in similar vein and 
reserved thc great strain of his verse for its culmination. 
What is better still, he has not fallen into the prevailing 
fashion of interlarding his acts with e.lioric strophes and 
anti strophes ; for though these consist in every vvay with 
the supernal machinery of Hardy's “ Mynasts,” and set 
the riglit cloud-barriers between gods and mortals, they 
are apt to be something of a distraction between real 
.scenes anil the doings of actual men ; and there is no real 
need for these inler])osit ions of rhyme and mi’lre wliere 
the strain of the pro.si* is .sound and dignified. Mr. Trench 
has iioi maile himself a slavi’ of the archaic, though there 
is just enough of ilistinction in tlic dialogue to remove it 
fo the right historic foi iis ; and when it enters on the great 
verse passage- in Act l\' . it is (’as\- to assign its authorship 
to the poet who wrole that line tiiluile to the Allies, “ Thc 
B.ittle of the .Mai lie ” 

Mr, Tn’iuli is far from making the ‘ great little ina.n ” 
his hero That lionoiii is reserveil for ( ,eoJfri’v W'iekJiam, 
(‘Idi’st son ol a f.iniily ol Kentish palrmls w’lth a sturdy 
olcl physieiaii ft.»r a failii’i, and a mother who Ji.is Frcncli 
blood in Jier and a line enlliusiasni for the lejinblic that 

P»onv ” has destroyed In tiu’ couise of a wild and 
roving lile up and down lIu’ J>over Straits (ieoffrey has 
ni.istered then cci'i'iitrieities ol tide and slio.il and i nrrent, 
and made Jiis younger biollii-is Ins sworn adlierimts. They 
iiiid tiieir wax’ into the i.iinp ;i1 iJoulogne through their 
llueiit Krem h ilialei't, .mil \a])oleoii seiN in the eldest the 

* " N.qinlenii • \ Play ” By Herbert Tiem.li. jos. od. net. 
(f)\fnnl Diiiversily J»ress) 
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man he has been waiting for to pilot his fleet across for 
the great invasion. lie is too shrewd a tactician, however, 
to lend himself to Geoffrey’s rather palpable plot to entrap 
and capture him, and when they tncct again it is in the 
cabin of Geoffrey’s sloop, Bonaparte in the character of a 
map- thief .and its skipper in .a mood of grief over tin* loss 
of his brothers. He fails to stir Napoleon to a sense of his 
duty to France, and finds the invader simply a selfish 
glutton for power. He tries a. desperate (h*vicc to rid the 
world of such .a monster, but tries in vain ; and wlieii the 
Corsican's men have dispatchi'd liim, the body is handed 
over to his parents with a certain air of greatness and Cireek 
tragedy. The re.al triumph of the jilay is that in the 
midst of his wild and rather random notions, ('.eotircy 
reveals <a phi lo.sophy of life, where the germ of the civilisa- 
tion that Napoleon is trying to destroy lies in that family 
life which he despises, peucoiving in it the core and secret 
of British strengtli. 'J'his is put in majestic verse and 
is likely to endure as a tribute to tlie race. Only a 
true poet could have set it. as I lie author has set it here, 
in an impressive frame, half history, half romance, or 
endowed it with adequacy of language- and power of 
mind. 

|. 1* Collins. 


LEONARD MERRICK’S NOVELS* 

" Peggy Harper " is one of Mr. Merrick’s later novels, 
if it lacks some of that witty geniality which can be 
fd^nd in the earlier work, it yields to none in its competence 
and craftmanship. In his Introduction Sir Arthur ihnero 
happily compares Mr. Merrick’s art to that of the etcher, 
quoting Seymour Haden’s verdict, “ Kvery stroke he makes 
tells strongly against him if it be bad, or proves him to be a 
master if it be good." As the painter is forced to do, so Mr. 
Merrick from choice allows his method and his style to he 
governed in some degree by his material and a rcspec:t for 
it. It is this which makes his work so exceptional among 
modern writing. A sentimental realist of the modern school 
would have forced us to a gentler view of Peggy ; he would 
have resented the fact that success of a deep kind does 
vulgarise a vulgar nature ; and he would have given ns a 
Peggfy full of .self -excuse and exculpation. Not that Mr. 
Merrick judges harshly. He docs not blame Peggy — he 
•draws her. So too he is content to le.ave Tatham, her 
gentlemanly, quiet, talented lover, uiihcroic. " Peggy 
Harper " is astonishingly life-like through its author’s 
refusal to shift his people’s characters to gratify a false 
artistic ideal or a plausible philosophy of life. One reads 
•on always expecting to meet that gratified relenting with 
which so many English authors pluck their disagreeable 
people out of harshness and cruelty — but Mr. Merrick 
never gives way. He is as firm in this as was Mr. Shaw in 
his early plays, and he has a far finer and more real grasp 
•of human nature and individusil temperament than Mr. 
Shaw has ever had. His sense of temperament, indeed, 
fills one with renewed admiration on re-reading such a 
story as this ; in the stark, honest effect of the scene when 
Tatham first finds Mrs. Harper drunk ; in the horrible little 
episode when Peggy, flushed with success, turn.s down lier 
old friend Naomi Knight, and in every sc:ene when Peggy's 
degradation becomes plainer and plainer. . . . Mr. Mer- 
rick's skill is to be praised. Better, however, than any 
specific scene is the manner in which, throughout the story, 
Mr. Merrick analyses indirectly the " kind " character : for 
Peggy is kind — ^kind because it suits her, and avoids trouble, 

• Conrad in Quest of His 'N'outh.” — “ When Love Flies 
Out o’ the Window." — "The Quaint Companiuiib."- The 
Position of Peggy Harper."*-" The Man Who Understood 
Women." — " Tlie Worldlings." — " The Actor -Manager." — 
■'* Cynthia." -One Man’s View." — "The Man Who Was Clood.” 
— " A Chair on the Boulevards." — " The House of Lynch," 
by Leonard Merrick. Introductions by J. M. Barrie, W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, H. G. Wells, Arthur Pinero, W. J. Locke, Neil 
Munro, W. P. Howells, M. Hewlett, Granville Barker, L. K. 
Prothero, A. Neil Lyons and G. K. Chesterton. 6s. net each. 
»(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


and because, too, of a genuine spring in her nature. Kind- 
ness of her sort, though, has little strenuous roots, and is 
never fed by intelligence or effort, and so perishes, like 
physical beauty or charm, having no source of spiritual 
truth to nourish and sustain it. 

" The Worldlings ’’ occupies a rather unusual position 
among Mr. Merrick’s books. In some ways it is the least 
satisfactory of his novels. It deals with a world, that of 
the country-hou.se and the idle rich, whose society he 
does not know as he knows the friendly, shiftless, poetic 
or jiractical people of Bohemia, Fleet Street and the Green- 
room. Yet, as Mr. Munro says, there arc things for which 
" 'riie Worldlings ’ ’ de.serves very high praise. The brief but 
astonishingly effective sketch of the grimy, grasping, cruel 
life in the diamond-fields is one ; and another is the emo- 
tional crisis involved when Maurice falls in love with Lady 
Helen. Indeed the power of the book lies not in Maurice's 
assumption of a dead man’s heritage, but in the agony 
wrought in an essentially honest nature by its one dishonest 
deed. There Mr. Merrick’s philosophy is as sound and as 
true as ever. It is not the little or the big lies which matter, 
it is the lie in the soul— the lying to one self, the continuous 
acceptance of a course of lifei which makes even good actions 
bad, which ultimately make.*s it impossible to think good 
tJioughts, until the man is purged and cleansed of his 
original falsehood. In his portrait of Helen, Mr. Merrick 
has been ambitious ami not altogether iinsucces.sful. He 
has managed tiiat most difficult of tasks, to show us a 
woman as she is to herself and in herself, as well as how 
she appears to tlie lover who idolises and adores her. Still 
one puts down " The Worldlings " with the sense that the 
real story, both of Maurice and Helen, has only begun with 
the discovery of the truth ; that this book is only a 
prologue to a drama which, if he chose to write it, might 
prove to be Mr. Merrick’s greatest novel. 

Mr. Howells claims that " The Actor-Manager" i.s " in 
every way the best of Mr. Merrick’s stories " ; and, so far as 
achievement goes, many readers will be inclined to agree 
with him. It is a more contained piece of work than the 
" Quaint Companions," and has a less whimsical appeal 
than " Conrad in Quest of his Youth." It is remarkable 
for its cleverness of character and circumstance, and for 
its astonishing verisimilitude. The gradual breach between 
Oliphant and his wife is handled with such sureuess and 
firmness that the reader is only aware afterwairds of how 
definitely Mr. Merrick lias controlled his sympathies. Mr. 
Merrick’s almost terrible justice renders his hard women 
far more difficult to forgive than if he were frankly preju- 
diced against them. His genuine gift for story-telling and 
for differentiating character is displayed to anyone who 
cares to compare Peggy Harper with Blanche Kllerton. 
No doubt tliere are as many causes for unhappiness — or 
happiness - -as there arc marriages ; but too many novelists 
are content with one formula for the unhaiipy marriage. 
Mr. Merrick keeps his problems as distinct as his people, 
and his handling of the third person — the gullible, eiithusi- 
a.stic Otto Fairbairn — is consummate in *its ease and 
reticence. 

lYoblems are offered in all of Mr. Merrick’s books — 
but the solution springs generally from character rather 
than from abstract principle. In " The House of Lynch " 
it is otherwise. T feel right through that Mr. Merrick 
is more interested in liis problem, more anxious that the 
reader should see his point of view', than that he should 
understand his hero. The problem is the old one of tainted 
money. Robert Keith falls in love with Betsy Lynch 
whose father is an American millionaire ; the millions are 
tainted, blood-stained. As Keith puts it to Mrs. Weldehart, 

My objection is not to marrying a girl with money, but 
to living on atrocious money." He refuses to receive a 
penny, or to allow his wife to receive a penny of the Lynch 
millions : and there follows the struggle of Betsy to live as 
a struggling artist's wife. The problem is full of human 
interest ; but I cannot help thinking Keith would liave 
wavered a little more than he does : or rather Mr. Meriick 
should have suggested more clearly the possibility of 
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Books and Pelmanism. 

IXyilND and memory training has many other advantages in addition to the 
more materialistic ones of increased emoluments and improved positions. 
These latter come as a natural sequence to those who make themselves 
worth more by mental training, for in such cases, as in others, it is the 
fittest who survive. 

But even in the ordinary amenities of life, the value of concentration, 
judgment, correct analysis, initiative and a retentive memory can scarcely be 
overestimated. Clear thinking -the right use of the mental faculties — is as 
necessary for the full enjoyment of life as a sound, physical body. 

Take book-reading, for instance. How many can remember what they 
have read — could write a short synopsis of a book with which they are familiar 
— can grasp the author’s motive and follow him to his conclusions ? 

Pelmanism is, in a sense, a study, it is true. But it is .so delightful, so 
fascinating a study, that it is a recreation in itself, and a source of perpetual and 
profitable enjoyment when mastered. 

With the outstanding evidence of the thousands of testimonials from those 
who have benefited by the Course, much from men of such standing as to carry 
absolute conviction, you must be bound to admit that there is “ something in 
Pelmanism.” 

Will you permit us to send you a copy of “ Mind and Memory,” ex- 
plaining more fully what Pelmanism is and what it does ? You shall be your 
own judge — we will make no attempt to influence your decision by sending 
anyone to see you or writing further letters. 

Or, if you prefer, we shall be delighted to see you at the Institute and 
explain anything that you do not understand, give any proofs that you require, 
advise you on any point you desire. And you needn’t even give your name 
unless you wish to do so. 

Full jiurticulars of the Ptiman Course air gii'cn in Miml and Memory,” which also contains a 
complete descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with a full 
reprint of " J'ruth’s” famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute and particulars showing how 
you can secure the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained gratis and post free by iny reader of 
The Bookman who applies to the Pdman Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, II'.C.I. 
Write or call to^daV- 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, 
Durban. 
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Keith thinking he is i;vrong. Not as to the taint in 
the millions — that is plain enough ; but on the larger 
question as to whether any money is untainted. I'lie 
weak point, that is, in this admirable novel, is that 
throughout Mr. Merrick treats as ethical a question 
which is fundamentally aesthetic, suntiniental, emotional. 
One is always in danger of touching ill-gotten money ; 
but one revolts from it when the ill i.s glaring. That, 
as a rule, means when its immediate source is personally 
tainted. Nov^ Mr. T-ynch is not an offensive person, he is 
pleasant and human and devotcil to Betsy, and his humanity 
should inspire Keith with some tenderness. Keith's posi- 
tion with regard to the Lynch millions is as if a conscientious 
objector were to refuse to receive a salary from anyone 
who had invested in any War J.oan- -a position heroic 
indeed, but scarcely possible. Still 'Phe House of Lynch," 
which is the latest, I believe, of Mr. Merrick’s novels, 
is as full of interest and as provocative of thought as any 
of his books, and Mr. Merrick may say in defence to my 
criticism that only by Keith’s extreme methods could 
Betsy be .saved from her dependence on the monstrous 
comforts of the terribly wealthy, the evil case of the 
habitually luxurious. And the bearing of the story does 
rest, not in its attack on Lynch, but in the gradual dis- 
covery of her soul and of the test of love by Betsy Keith. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


THE PICTISH NATION.* 

A thorny subject has been courageously and vigorously 
tackled by the minister of Kildonan, in Sutherland. This 
is a remarkable book, and exception will be taken to some 
of its pronouncements. One is not .surprised that " others 
who contemplated the task shrank from it " almo.st as soon 
as its maze of difficulties had been encountered. Two 
things have made it possible now — a scholar's enthusiasm, 
and the ability to rehearse a strangely intricate story with 
perspicuity. A laborious piece of work has been done with 
distinction, and on that account Mr. Scott is to be compli- 
mented. 

Mention of Piets and Scots sends one soaring among the 
mists of antiquity. Who were the Piets ? This is the 
name first given by Enmbnius (about a.d. 296) to the early 
settlers in Scotland. Tacitus called them Caledonians, but 
no doubt he was referring to the people who long after his 
time were spoken of as the Piets. The Piets are .supposed 
to have been a race of Celts hailing from the country of 
the Pictoncs in Gaul. The name springs from a Sanskrit 
root meaning to pick or mark the skin lightly with a sharp 
instrument like a tattooing needle. " Pick " is a Scots 
word employed in the same sense. Tacitus describes the 
Piets as a " noble race of barbarians." Mr. Scott denies 
the epithet and presents a totally different portraiture. 
He describes them as a pastoral people, wedded to their 
flocks, and leading a simple primitive life. Thejr span and 
they wove : they used the potter's wheel, were acquainted 
with the working of iron and bronze : were lovers of the 
chase : adepts in the art of fish-spearing, and they made 
use of a two-handed cart, a representation of which survives 
upon one of their incised stones. They built the hroch$ which 
still dot the mainland dnd islands of northern Scotland, 
and around those fastnesses they set their groups of hut- 
circles and erected their burial-cairns. Above all they 
gave welcome to the light of religion, and their dair-tearh, 
or prayer-house, foreshadowed the village church uprearing 
its " modest fabric by the lone yew, or lime, or elm-girt 
mound." With all that the " barbarian " tradition is 
incompatible, except— and this may have been Tacitus’s 
point— that the Piets entered battle with bodies bared, 
but emblazoned with the crudest figures, by which no 
doubt they hoped to terrorise their adversaries, and perhaps 
also to derive some sort of fetishistic aid. 

St. Ninian was the great Apostle of the Pictish people. 
On the shore of the Solway he built his Candida Casa or 

* " The Pictish Nation ; Its People and its Church.” By 
Archibald B. Scott, B.D. 25s. net. (Foulis.) 


White Hut. making it a notable training-centre whence his 
perfervid missionaries passed to the evangelisation of the 
whole East of Scotland from Galloway to Shetland. The 
native Pictish Chutch founded by Ninian fiourished till the 
end of the ninth century. How perfect it was, ethically 
and evangelically, in Mr. Scott's view, we gather from his 
application to it of the term " Apostolic " : 

" The Piets believed in the Fatherhond of God, and the brother- 
hood of men, and strove that personal and communal righteous- 
ness should be recognised as necessities of life and progress." . . . 
" The Pictish Churchmen could claim for their organisation that 
it adhered not only in form but also in spirit to the Apostolic 
example." ..." The Church of the Piets .stands in history 
as a branch of the Church of Christ adhering to the simple life 
and simple organisation and government of the earliest Apostolic 
Church." . . . " The motives and aims of the Church of the Piets 
were Apostolic." 

Mr. Scott perhaps is too generous an apologist of the 
Pictish Church. Wc must remember the paganism from 
which it grew, the liard soil, the lack of a preparation 
period, the frequent thwartings that faced Ninian and his 
men. On the other hand wc have known in onr own time 
a Christianised Nyasa-land where the soil must have been 
as unpromising as that of Pict-land. , 

A romantic chapter is devoted to the successors of St. 
Ninian. But Mr. Scott dej)arts entirely from accepted 
tradition when he comes to discuss St Cohimba’s relation- 
ship with the Picls. The Founder of Iona is generally 
credited with the conversion of the Pictish nation, beginning 
with Ring Rrude whom he is said to have baptised. 
According to Mr. Scott this is a mere " fable." Bnulc, 
Mr. Scott affirms, clung to his heathenism " though he 
tolerated and could even be kind to the Christians." Mr. 
Scott apparently accepts the “ interpolation " theory with 
regard to Cumine's and Adamnan’s biographies of their 
great predecessor. " The utmost t-hat Adamnan asks his 
readers to believe is that the saint * affrighted Brude 
greatly,’ and the latter conciliated the saint, and treated 
him ‘ with very great honour all his remaining days, as 
was due.'" It is difficult to disentangle this old-world 
tale of the Christianising of Pictland proper. St. Coluinba 
could not have accomplished such a transformation himself, 
for he was actually an " alien " there — an " enemy " indeed, 
(as a Gaidheal or Scot), an oullander unfamiliar with its 
dialect, who could converse with Brude and his court only 
through an interpreter. The story of Columba’s extended 
mi.ssionary tours throughout almost all the north of Scot- 
land IS probably apocryphal. This is iconoclasm with a 
vengeance, but .Mr. Scott know'S his subject and as an 
investigator he can be trusted. 

Jt mav be, as Mr. Scott thinks, that N^cnerablc Bede is 
responsible for an error which the historj^-books have 
persistently perpetrated. Bede say.*? that " Columba 
converted the nation of wdiich Biudc was the pow'erful 
King," Bede’s geography, however, was governed by the 
Ptolemaic conception of ancient Scotland — Ptolemy's North 
being oui We*:!, and his South our East. That is to say, 
Columba’s propaganda was really amongst the Piets of 
Halriada — Argyll and the Isles (in the West) — whose in- 
habitants also acknowledged the paramountcy of Brude. 
Into Pictland of Alba, or Northern Pictland, St. Columba 
never ventured on the scale which has been ascribed to 
him. The Columban mystery is largely the result of a 
muddling-up of names, and a recognition of that fact seems 
the true solution. A competent ecclesiologist expiscates 
for the first time the significance of numerous church^sites 
within the counties of the Moray Firth area • 

*' The very stones of these ancient so-called Coluxnban Church- 
sites of Pictland cry out the names of their true founders, the 
Coluins, Colmans, and Colmocs with whom the fabulists, for 
S. Columba's glory, deliberately confused his name." 

A transcendent name in the religious evolution of Scot- 
land to be sure, but the glamour which surrounds even 
St. Columba's name must vanish at the uprising of long- 
buried truth. Manuscripts perish, but church-sites remain, 
and " the ordinary folk of a district refuse to withdraw their 
veneration for the names and sites of the earlier Church/* 
No future historian expatiating ou the advancement of 
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Christianity north of tlic (irampians can disparatje Mr. 
Scott’s work. It compels attention while wc may not 
agree with all its conclusions Frosli light streams through 
its pages to such an extent that the Celtic Churc h appears 
as almost a new thing. CRocKhrr. 


STORY AND STYLE.* 

No two novels could he niui li more unlike each otlier 
in plot and style than these two hy Sir Antliony Hope 
and William Dc Morgan, vet the interest o1 one g.itiiers 
about a madman, of the other about a madhouse ; the 
madhouse in the one is the s( cue of a mysterious dis- 
appearance ; so IS the home ol the madman in the other, 
and both houses are lepuled to be haunted. Hut these 
are very superficial resemblances and give the books 
practically nothing in common one links them rather 
because they represent two widely fliflerent ways of telling 
a story. 

Tliere is more plot in " I’he (tld Madliouse ” than Dc 
Morgan gener.illy troubled about ; yet there is not half 
so much as Sir Anthony handles deftly in a tale that is not 
nearly half so long. Hut William Dc Morgan could not 
have beaten out the mystery of a man’s sudden and 
apparently inexplicable disappearance till it fills five 
hundred and sixty closely printed pages, without hiiving 
something else to tell or some manner of telling it that 
shall keep the reader otherwise intrigued hy the way ; 
and Dc Morgan has both. There is the broken love 
romance of Fred Cartarct and Cintra Fraser ; liis infatua- 
tion with the lieautiful f.ucy, the wife of Ins bosom friend 
Charlie Snaith. and all the disaster that came ol it -these 
things hold you with a growing interest, as your interest 
grows in his leisurely, apparently careless, lavishly detailed, 
vividly living studies of a whole little world of characters; 
Fred and his mother ; Snaith and ( intra, and more than all 
Cintra’s less lovely but more charming sister Nancy, 
privately referred to as “ F.lbows ” ; her father, the 
IVofcssor, and her stepmother ; Mr. and Mrs. fJrewbcer, 
the caretakers at the madhouse ; Pritchett, the coke- 
tlealcr, and his boy, and many another that you come 
bv degrees to know with a curious and exhaustive intimacy. 
And all the while you arc kept in suspense as to what 
has become of the ponderous Uncle Drury who went into 
the vacant madhouse and was never seen to come out 
again, and, for all the length of the book, you never would 
have known if Dc Morgan hatl not made notes of how the 
mystery was solved, for he tiled leaving the novel un- 
finished, and it is completed from those notes by hi.H wife. 

It is that slow, deliberate building up of his characters, 
his rambling, whimsical, garrulous talk about them, and 
everything connected with them, his droll, free and easy 
asides and his quaintly humorous, genially shrewd touches 
of philosophy that give a lie Morgan story its peculiar 
fascination. He won’t hurry, or condense, or leave anything 
out and if you start skipping you break his spell and miss 
the’best of his book. I le makes hay of all the arts of fiction, 
yet achieves the end at which they aim. for, once he has 
you subdued to his moods, he keeps you amused, mystified, 
occasionally thrilled, and pleasantly interested till you 
feel there is nothing to do but to enjoy such a book, 
which, after all, is better than feeling that you want to 

criticise it. x., ^ 

Beaumaroy Home from the Wars offers you a 
stronger, more closely-knit story, with some characters 
drawn graphically, cleverly, and^^h much greater economy 
of line. The woman doctor, Mary Ackroyd, Sergeant 
Hooper, the Naylors, the General, the Rector, Dr. Ire- 
chester, the pathetic, wealthy, harmless madman, old 
Mr. Saffron, are all admirably touched in, and Beaumaroy 
himself is something of a creation. He assures Mary that 
the horrors of war, which seem to have humanised and 
ennobled Alec Naylor, have had a very different effect 

• "The Old Madhouse." By 'William De Morgan. 7s.net. 
iHeinemann.)— "Beaumaroy Home from the Wars." By 
Anthony Hope. vOs. net (Methuen.) 


upon him: ** I believe it’s destroyed every scruple I ever 
had ” ; and he aids accordingly, up to certain limits. 
Ife has fallen in witli old Saffron and serves as a sort of 
secretary to him, encouraging liim in a fantastic delusion 
that he is the most talked-of monarch of the day, and in 
constant danger ol being seized and haled into captivity. 
Jle wins tlie old man’s confidence and regard, and develops 
a real affection for him, and it is this affection, and the 
inthieiice of Dr. Alary Ackroyd, tlial in the end, after 
Saffron’s strange death, prevent Jiim from being so 
iinscrupnloiis as lie believed he had Ix'conie. It is an 
ingenious story, compounded of mystery find sensation, 
rascality, and at first tlie disillusion and at last the romance 
of love. Sir Anthony has a liglit and cunning hand ; his 
melodrama is at times lurid, but lie leavens it with a sense 
of humour and a dash of cynicism. And the melodrama 
serves as a foil to the sentiment and comedy -more of 
character than of incident — that arc the life and strength 
of the story, and these are always delightful. Ifeaiiinaroy 
is a baffling personality, dishonourable, ignoble apparently, 
as well as gaily candid about liimseli, and it is no small 
tribute to tlu* autlior’s skill in characteri.sation that before 
the end the reader shares l>r. Mary’s understanding of und 
liking for this man who had not found the manners and 
customs of warfare morally elevating. 


’Wovcl ’Kotes. 

THE EYES OF UNDERSTANDING. By C. K. Milton. 

Os. net. (Melrose.) 

'the author of this engrossing Anglo-Indian siory lias 
much to say, and says it with no faltering voice, about 
the government and m/sgovernment of the Indian ICmjiire. 
The plot centres round Mary llrowne, a young Jinglish girl 
(daughter of an impoverished peer) who gO(*s out to India 
as Superintendent to the Atiir Training School; her 
adventures, the people she meets, the Neognostic ('olony, 
and the terrible tragedy that laits across the life of lier 
friend Mrs. Dane, to say nothing of Mary’s own lomance, 
provide material in pleiit\' for many tlnilling and dramatic 
scenes. On the way out to Indi.i Mary learns something 
about Viceroys. “The trouble is,” she is told, "that 
every Viceroy, feeling lie has only his five years to make 
his mark in, starts off to make it at once witli some whole- 
sale reform or alteration which he generally introduces, 
for better or wor.se, before he has been out a year, over the 
lieails and against the advice of his supposed advisers who 
have only spent thirty years trying to learn a little 
about the country.” The characters are well portrayed 
throughout, and the ” atmo.spliere,” es.scntial to the 
success of such stories as this, is created and sustained in 
an imcomnionly able manner. 

GREEN PASTURES. By Una L. Silberrad. Os. qcI. net. 

(Hutchinson ) 

This story opens with a gallant young gentleman called 
Lucius Scarlet wiping his sword after slaying young Mor- 
timer. Mr. Scarlet seeks safety in flight, but the dead 
man’s friends arc .too quick for him, and he finds that 
every port and every vessel is watched. He makes for 
the forgotten home of his youth, and in dire distress he 
has the happiness to encounter Damaris Stonor who 
mistakes him for her expected cousin, Lucius Stonor. So 
Scarlet is nursed back to strength, while he masquerades 
as heir to the estate of Green Pastures, and Mistress Damaris 
is agreeably surprised to find her supposed cousin and 
destined husband so gallant and handsome a cavalier. 
Readers of Miss Silberrad' s earlier books will be glad to 
renew acquaintance with Tobiah the Dissenter, who is an 
important member of the present cast. It is he who chiefly 
foils the nefarious schemes of the real Lucius Stonor and 
his wicked accomplice, Mistress Breadlebane, and is thus 
the means of bringing Scarlet and Damaris to the entrance 
of the predestined happy ending. 
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^ -y M-y r-unt. 

'■A Wind from the W'ilclrriu.ss ’• is ciuiK^ out of Mrs 
Gaunt’s ordinary linr of work 111 l,ctio„ Jlor bnlliaiit 
descriptive pow(*rs and intimate kiumledj^e ol ( hi„a ;md 
Its peoples are joined \Mtli a plot oi intense inteiest that 
gives wide si ojie to her travelled kiiowledije. (’Imia in 
the early days of the war faced pi-nls we did not experience 
over here, and Mrs. (iaiml giv(‘s a very vivid picture 
of a missionary compound, wJieie a. jiarty ol snn]>le ( linslian 
workers and a young woih.lii doifor, who doi-s not profess 
to be a Christian, Init is seeking to heal a bioken Jiearf by 
healing tin? broken bodies ol the jiooi ( hmese. sairifice 
themselves for the needs of the sulTering. I low long- 
suflering and how disgustingly unclean is the jioverty of 
the Far bast, we lea.rn from the narrative o) Ko.salie 
(»rahme, M.l>., who takes her turn in rel.iling the tale. 
And a thrilling, realistii tale it is A lising among the 
natives forces the missionary jiartv to seek reliige among 
the hills, and most ot the slor\‘ deals willi their wandeiings 
into I hibet, ami the manv .id\'enl iii es ol tin* coiiT.igeons 
little band. At length their numbers dwindle down to 
three — I wo girls and a 111.1.11. who stniggk- on tlnongh the 
Arctic wastes. One de])loies tin* iinha])])\ ending, winch 
IS unessential to the arlistn shaping ot the book, and leaves 
a scii.se of gloom whii h in lhe.se days i .111 well be dispen.s(‘d 
with. .\e\'ertheless, the novel is a. viM v able ])i(*i e ol woik 
— a strikingex.'impk' of .Mrs. (biiiiit s skill in char.ii lerisa-tioii 
and narrative ]>ow’er. 


THE CINDERELLA MAN. Tiy IIeh*n K (\ir])enter .iiid 

Edward I'hilds C.u iienter. js. (ul. lut. (llodilei &: 

StoiJglitoii ) 

This, ot course, is tin' story oj the successful play recemtiy 
produced over lierc‘ by -Mi. < >weii Xares, with hiiiisell in the 
title- 1 hie. Jt m.ikes a charniing fairy tale. 1 he siliialioiis 
ol poor (‘indeiella and the Piiiu'e .ire reversed 1 b*re wo 
have a rich voimg lioness living next door to .i ]KK>r, well- 
1, oiiiiecled, independent N'oung m.in, who prefers to starves 
in a garret and wiite jiot'ti y rather tliaii take a pla< e in his 
uncle's talc iim jiowder l.ic tory. 'I'lie girl makes Iris accpiam- 
tance passing liinself oft as the “ eompanion ' to llie lii'h 
girl next door whom the ( inderell.i, man has nc‘ver .sc*en, 
and does not wisli to meet. 1 le is .1 very egotistic al young 
niciu, and most imgrateliil foi all the girl doc*s for iiini in 
the way of typing liis maiiuscnjits and helping him with 
his work ; and it is not until his landkuh'. tlirougli Ikt 
brutal interlc'rene.e, puts an end to Ins meetings ^^ith the 
girl from next door that he reah.ses that he is iii Jove. 
WJiat happens next time he .sees the girl, and w luit bei omes 
of ins opera, “ 'J'he C.atew'av of I )ream.**-,'’ makes ;i fitting 
conclusion to tliis deliglitiid tale. 


THE NEW DECAMERON. f.s. net. (Illackwell.) 

The I'lologuc and h'irsl Day of “ The Xew’ ] lei ameron ’’ 
contains stories liy Michael Sadlei, Doiothv E. Sayers, 
Helen Hamilton. W. l\ Harvey. Sloriii Jameson, 

Sheraril Vines, M. Nightingale, JM-ancis ('.irio, D. E. A. 
Wallace, Hasil Hlackwell, and W. Nol>bs. 'J’he si heiiu^ 
of the book is this: an enterprising gentleman named 
Hector Tur])inorgani.ses ‘ Turpin’s Temperamental Tours " 
through luirope. A varied .selection of peojilc are gathi'icd 
together to go on the first tour -a priest, a fisychii re- 
searehcr, a schoolniarni. a woman doi toi, a pif)tc.s.sor, a 
detective’s friend, a master-iirinter, a bureauciat. a lady 
of fashion, and. of course the courier. Hector I’lirpin 
himself. While the party are crossing the ( luinnel on a 
yacfit there is a breakdown -an enforced wait of .several 
hours. To while away the time Ihev each relate a story. 
The writers mentioned above each take one ol the i liarae- 
tens— and so the various stories are ])rodiiced. To pick 
out one story for siiecial mention when all are so good, 
would be unfair ; so we must content ourselves by urging all 
lovers of good short stories to get a copv of the book. 
We shall look forward to the second volume of the ” New 
Decameron ” wdth great interest. 


For the Best SELECTED and CLASSIFIED UST 

of the 

Books of the Year 

Consult 

THE NEW HAZELL 
ANNUAL & ALMANACK 

the most complete Annual and Almanack published. 


HFNKY FkOWDF, 
Oxford University Press. 


HOODHR & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, E.C.4. 


GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER UST (No. 437) OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY. 

Post free on application to 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., BooKaallera, 265 . Hlsh 
Holborn, W.C.l. 

All Books in new condition at when originally 
published. No second-hand books kept. 



1)IJTToN’s SlioiiTiiANl) has only C niloa and ‘20 ehariiciers. 

(yoiriplote theory learm^il in ‘24 hourH. 'i'hut abago 
rcachttJ, praiticn quickly gives high reporting HpeeilH. 
Scud 2 Htain]>8 for Mpcciinun Ickboiib to Outlon’K College 
(I)fHk Skegness. 


Martin/or Results 



TRIVIALITIES 


By CECIL WHITEHEAD. doth, «/• noL 

** A rcmirkablv inlerrilini* IhkjIi. Krrr.ls an m.ighl •n*o human naturr which can 
only be born of con»idersblr acquAiniancr wiih the lighler side ol lile. 


DIG BY, LONG & CO., 16, Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


Ready Shortly * CATALOGUE No. 181. 

Containing the Library of an eminent Archieo- 
logiat. History and Biography, FolK Lore. Theology, 
Classics, etc. Sent post free on application. 

W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge. 


AUTHORS.—Wanted MSS. of every description, 
for publication in volume form ; Fiction, Poetry, 
Short Stories, Plays, Children’s Books, etc. Pro- 
mising new writers specially sought. "“^Write 
Rox 312. SELLS. Fleet Street, E.C.4, 


Attractive, Neat, 

1 ypewriting. Accurate, cheap. 

J. Worsley, 1, Fair View, Todmorden, Yorkshire. 

a. 

Encouraged by the remarkable achievement of 
••MARGARET PROTESTS,” by M. L. Eyles, rightly 
described as an amazing book by a woman of genius,” 
Erskinc MacDonald, Ltd., offer 

£250 for the Best Novel 

of contemporary life. For general conditions apply 
l..ondon, 16, Featherstone Buildings, W.C.I. 


A UTHORS MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Misa BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 
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BORDER GHOST STORIES. By Howan} Pease. 78.6d.net. 

(Erskinc Macdonald.) * 

There will always be people— and on certain occasions 
everybody — will turn to a book to escape the insistent 
pressure of everyday lite. For such people, and for such 
occasions this volume is just the thing. Mr. Howard 
Pease is well known as an interesting and scholarly writer 
in the district between England and Scotland which will 
always appeal to the man of imagination. He is not 
a great artist, but here he lias carefully selected material 
with which to work, his style is simple and straightforward, 
he makes no attempt at an elaborate setting, but allows 
each story to product* its ow'n eliect. The stories here 
are not all supernatural, though all have a certain ghostly 
flavour. We ourselves care least for the two which may be 
described as practical jokes, “ Meenistcr Macchiavelli ' 
and " Elder Macchiav(*llier,’' yet they arc true to life, and 
amusing examples ol certain markedly Scotch characteris- 
tics. " Muckle Mouthed Meg,” one of the longer stones, 
is the most human, the hero has a certain real chivalry 
about him. ' I'hc Muniment Room ” is the best story 
in the book, and also the best told, the setting is more 
elaborate and there is more attempt at a definite atmos- 
phere. A Roman Catholic priest having lately come into 
an old fanuly inheritance becomes absorbed in the sad 
death of one of his beautiful ancestors, and determines 
to prove her faithfulness. 'I'hc story ends thus : “So 
the three of us set to work with hammers and chisels, 
and in the course of a few hours’ work we had proved 
to my uncle’s satisfaction that his intuition had been cor- 
rect in that wc found the remains of a human body interred 
within the hollow of the walls, yet 'tivas not the corpse 
of a woman, as he had surmised, hut that of a young man.'* 

THE INDIAN DRUM. By William Mac Harg and Edwin 

Balmcr, 7s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Indian drum is a spirit drum which beats for every 
soul drowned on ships lost in T.ake Michigan. Once 
when a ship disappeared witli twenty- five people on board, 
it gave but twenty-four beats, and for years people vainly 
hoped to sec one returned to them. Lake Michigan, in 
wild tempest, or crashing wdth ice, or blue with the summer 
sunshine, is the fascinating background to this story of 
human 'Conflict and liuman love. I'he group of people 
involved are great shipowners, with houses overlooking 
the inland sea. and all their emotions are connected with 
it In some form or another. When Alan Conrad of Blue 
Rapids, a young man of twenty-three, receives a mysterious 
summons to Chicago, he finds himself at once linked in the 
destinies of these people, and possessed of an overwhelming 
feeling for the lake. Un his arrival the first person he meets 
is the girl who Incomes first in the world to him, and on 
the second day he encounters in deadly struggle the man 
who would destroy him without ruth if possible. The 
incidents develop naturally and strongly until they cul- 
minate in the shipwreck of the great ferry boat, a tragedy 
which gives a wonderful picture of the might of mao even 
in defeat. All novel lovers should read this book ; it is 
not only tlirilling but so extremely well told that the temp- 
tation is to take it up to read over again this or that incident 
which is a complete story in itself. 

THE SHINING ROAD. By George A Chamberlain. 7s. net. 

(Collins.) 

This is an exceptionally clever novel, both in scheme 
and style of writing, and well deserves popularity. Andrea 
Pcllor, a society belle, not happy in the contemplation of a 
wealthy marriage with a man many years her senior, 
escapes one night from the heated ball-room to the cool 
niglit air of the African cliffs. There adventure comes to her 
on the glittering wings of an aeroplane which two men are 
putting in order far below on a stretch of sand. Moved 
by a sudden impulse she picks her way down the steep, 
red clay path, and says to the white man—the other is 
a native — “ Please, Mr. Man, take me with you.” Without 
* 'speaking, the white man helps her up to the observer's 
seat and straps her in. That is the beginning of it. Andrea's 


half-frivolous request is taken seriously and the surprising 
consequences form the substance of Mr. Chamberlain's 
delightful novel. Carried to the Englishman’s settlement 
in Central Africa, where he is the only white man and she 
the only white woman, and communication with the 
civilised world is practically impossible, the society beauty 
flnds herself living a free, healthy life, and rapidly falling 
ill love with her strange and always chivalrous host. The 
situation teems with opportunity, and Mr. Chamberlain 
is inventive and resourceful enough to take full advantage 
of it. Exciting, romantic and humorous by turns, ” The 
Shining Road ' ’ is certainly one of the most original and 
sparkling of recent novels. 

THE ESCAPE OF THE NOTORIOUS SIR WILLIAM 
HEANS* A ROMANCE OF TASMANIA. By William 
Hay. los. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Tasmania of the eighteen forties — Tasmania, that is to 
say. peopled by convicts, officials and doubtfully friendly 
natives, and ruled by that distinguished governor. Sir 
John Franklin, seems to furnish the novelist with abundant 
raw material > out of which, it must be confessed, Mr. 
William I lay has succeeded in composing a most original 
and enthralling romance. The hero ol the romance is Sir 
William Hcans, an elderly but handsome baronet who is 
undergoing a sentence of transportation. At first he has 
been subject only to liaving his movements restricted 
within certain times and spaces. But having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape, he has been hired out as 
riding-master to the blind daughter of a wealthy ex- 
convict. How he gains the love of the young wife of an 
elderly army officer, how he finds a sinister enemy and 
deadly rival in the superintendent of police, and how with 
the aid of two confederates, admirable variants on the stock 
Viliams of the costume story, he eventually contiives to 
get away from Tasmania and to rcacli England, Mr. Hay 
recounts with a sombre eloquence which smacks not a 
little of Meredith, and with a wealth of sensational episodes 
which would do credit to Mr. Capes or to Mr. Bailey. 

Zbe Soobman’s XTable. 


THE TOY CART : A Play. By Arthur Symons. 58. net. 

(Maunsel.) 

Mr. Symons has l>een thirty years before the public, 
he has written much, though for a professional author 
his output cannot be called large. Wc open each new 
volume he offers with curiosity and an expectation of 
pleasure. There is always the same atmosphere, the same 
outlook on life, the same constjuit ami unvaried search 
for the picturesque, and yet there is a great variety in 
the matter. His writing is always graceful, and much 
practice has given it a sure, touch. We feel that Mr. 
Symons knows just what he can do, and is wise enough 
and respects himself enough not to attempt to wander in 
other fields. Jt is very natural that such a writer, par- 
ticularly in a time like the present, should turn his eyes 
towards the glamour of the East. He has always been a 
lover and a keen student of the drama, and as he is also 
fond of experiment, he would be pretty certain to write 
a few plays. It is not often that the critical and dramatic 
sense go together. '* The Toy Cart,” however, is genuine 
drama, and should .appeal to a popular as well as a select 
audience if staged artistically with beautiful dresses and 
refined acting. Those who care only for musical comedy 
should pass it by. The characters are clearly enough drawn 
and the literary vStyle is of such a quality as to place it 
amongst the closet dramas, which are so marked a feature 
in the literature of our own country. The play 
is thoroughly Indian in feeling, and is founded on 
an Indian story. It is quite simple and straight- 
forward, with no particular subtlety and nothing very 
new about it ; virtue receives its reward, and in tts triuxnph 
is magnanimous to its fallen foe. 
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ELIZABETH, PHIL AND BSE. By Marion St. John Webb 
Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. 5s. net. (Harrap.) 

The irresistible earnestness of normal children over the 
countless things tliat make up their life and their interest 
in life are lightly and deftly and surely indicated in this 
pretty volume of verses by Mrs. Webb. No great adven- 
tures are recounted : none are needed. The wliole of life 
is an adventure in tlie years below the teens ; and few 
men and women are more critically observant tlian are 
small boys and girls of the persons and circumsLanc(^s that 
compose their world. Mrs. Webb remembers or imagines 
well, when in poem after poem she allows Phil and EHz'beth 
and Robin to reveal thcinsclvi*s. The three children are 
distinct and individual, and yet they arc any children 
or all children. Phil, the eldest, is on the brink of being 
a schoolboy, but he is still one of the trio ; he may sc*e 
through the kindly pretences of '• grown-ups," but he has 
not lived beyond the thrilling joy of make-believe him.self. 


He may not believe in fairies, but he still sees eye to eye 
with his juniors over commercial rectitude in tlie svvect- 
stuf! shop : 


" Outside Mi.s.s Barbet’s sIkjji 
W c always stop. 

And look inside to sec who’s .serving there. 

And if it is Miss Barbel's May, 

We alw'ays buy our sweets that day, 

Because we get our projier share. 

She weighs the sweets out in a liitnp. 

Miss Barbel's May 
Will always say, 

‘ One more for lurk ! 

'I'here you are, my duck ! ' 

And lei the scales go down a bump. 

" Outside Miss Barliet’s shop 
We always stop. 

And look iiisjde (from wliere w'c can't he .seen), 
And if JMiss Barbet's there to st.uy 
We don’t go in at all that day. 

Because slie'.s really dreadful mean. 

The scales don’t move, it seems to me, 

Before sh(!’ll catch 
Our sweets, and snatch 
Them back once more 
Among her store. 

It makes you feel quite ill to .see " 


Eliz’beth also is one of the three, yet distinctly feminine 
and individual. She " holds together " with the boy.s, ami 
Phil sometimes criticises her, and Robin sometime.s is 
puzzled by lier secrets ; but in the last poem, ' The Page 
that Phil and Robin Mustn't Read, ’’ slie confesses that there 
are times when she wishes she had a sister 

"... who could be 
Not quite as old as me, 

Though very neaily. And she’d c|o 
Whatever 1 did : and we two 
Would share oiir games and toy.s 
That wouldn’t interest the boy.s. 

"... she'd undei stand 
Just everything 1 do 

Yet, always, as slie grew. 

I'd grow ju.st a little taller -- 
So she'd have to be the biualler, 

Eor then she’d always eoiiie to me. 

And I’d take care of lier, you .see." 

And Robin is the baby of the trio, with a yearning still to 
be sung to sleep by hi.s mother, although I’hil has declared 
him to be too old for such things. Mrs. Webb'.s trio are 
natural, living children, and each poem holds its own pretty 
child-thought. Sincere praise must be given, too, to Mi.ss 
Margaret Tarrant, whose illustrations, graceful in drawing, 
admirable in composition and delicate in colour, make her 
a valuable colleague in the iiroductioii of a charming 
volume. 


UNCONDUCTED WANDERERS. By Rosita Forbes. 

129 . 6d. net. (John Lane.) 

Quite the most instructive and amusing book of travels 
which we liave come across for many a long day is Rosita 
Forbes's account of the extraordinary peregrinations which 
she and another lady undertook during the last years of 
the war. These peregrinations were extraordinary in the 
mere extent of ground which the two " I nconducted 
Wanderers " traversed ; for th('y crossed the American 
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continent to California, journeyed thence to Hawaii. Samoa, 
Savaii Island, Tonga and Fiji, explored New Guinea. 
civilis.7d and savage, going subsequently to Java and 
Sumatra, travelled through the Malay States, Siam, 
C'ambodia and Cochin China and then, despite the raging 
of a great civil war, made their way through Northern 
China and Southern China to Korea. But an even more 
extraordinary feature of the lengthy tour whicli these two 
Knglish women made was the gallant spirit in which they 
undertook it, and carried it out. No matter what they 
^set out to do, no matter where they found themselves, 
even though it were between the armies of Northern and 
Southern China, they vwnt ahead and got through, relying 
not a little of courses on Itritish and I^ reneh ollieial XJussporls 
and recommendaiions, but sii])j)orte{l in tlie main by their 
own pluck, initiative and rest>urc(' ami buoyed up by 
their own indomitable spirits and good humour. Nor can 
the vari(‘ty of information about native customs and folk- 
lore which Kosila Forbes has picked up on her wanderings 
and embodied in her book, be regarded as anything less 
than extraorilinarv. 

THE BOY WHO DID GROW UP. By Newman Flower. 

5 s. net. (Cassell.) 

I should like to persuade every one who can to buy this 
book and then pass it on to some on«‘ else. It may not be as 
entertaining or enthralling as a first-rate novel, but, read 
in the right mood and in the right spirit, it will justify 
the outlay of five shillings a thousand times over. 'I'he 
main facts as to Hr. Barnardo’s Ifomes are known to most 
of ns, but Mr. Newman Flower, in this charmingly sym- 
pathetic volume, has devised a way of his own for making 
us familiar with the actual life of some of the many and 
various institutions now comprised in the great enterprise. 
In the course of a country ramble in Kssex he meets a 
boy in a green blazer -a jolly, healthy, haiqiy lioy named 
Fred who is one of “ a family of forty-hve ” all living in 
a large, pleasant, picturcsfiuc villa of red brick — one of the 
many such homes for waifs and strays constituting the 
Barnardo Garden City at Woodford Next he takes us to 
Barkingside to show us the “ City of (iirls.’* A chapter 
follows on the big naval training school in Norfolk to 
which we owe so many of our best and smartest sailors . . . 
and 90 on through a dozen other asj>ects of Barnardoism. 
To see Harnardoism applied to the British Empire -that 
is Mr. Newman Flower's dream. Sir J. M. Barrie shares 
it, as his characteristit: J Preface shows. So no doubt 
will you when you read the book- -es])ec:ially Chapter XU J., 
“ To-Morrow.” Here is its motto, from Benjamin Kidd; 

** Oh, you blind leaders who seek to convert the world by 
laboured disputations 1 Step out of the way or the world must 
fling you asule. Give us the young, (live us the young, and 
we will create a new mind and a new earth in a single generation.” 

TOWARDS NEW HORIZONS. By M. P. Willcocks. ss. 

net. (Lane.) 

The twelve essays in this book do really jii.stify the title 
as few current essays ever do, because in various aspects 
they tackle the future with an earnest and an inquiring 
mind. As the dedication is partly to colleagues in prison, 
the reader is left in no sort of doubt .as to the strain and 
tendency of the thought ; and no protest on a reviewer’s 
part is ever likely to persuade these zealous apostles of 
change that if we arc to judge the merit of the message by 
what its propoimder has had to endure at the hands of the 
law established, then all we netd do is to accept the gospel 
of the Redeemer and St. Paul without further question, and 
simply decide which form or development of it our indi- 
vidual tastes prefer. Seriously, the fault of the thinking 
in such works as this is that the mere proclamation and 
glorification of change is taken to be tantamount to change 
itself, and the reader is made restless without the benefit of 
. exercise. But Miss Willcocks is a thought sincerer than the 
rest of them, ampler in her argument, more Hashing in her 
illustrations, more intrepid in her attitudes of mind. And 
she is such a downiiglit champion of the best side of her 
sex that no one can fail to admire her, quite apart from any 
question of sympathy. 
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J'lu; ( lirislinas IJook.man. wliidi is now in pie- 
par at ion, will contain all the iiMial Ic'atiircs, including; 
k)ur laiT^t' llhislratcd Siii)plcments, a imnibcM' of 
bc;aulifiil presentation ])lates in c oloiir and blac k- 
and-white, and, in addition, a .series oi poitrails 
in edialk of distin/^nished living aiithois. 'I'o avoid 
disappointments, we would urge enfr readeis to ]»lac'e 
tlicir orders lor the ('iiristmas IhntKMAN at once, 
as tlie Xmiil)er cannot be rejainted. 

A new story by those delightful Irish humorists, 
E. CE. Somerville and ]\rartin Eoss, will he pnb- 
lislied this moiitli by Messrs. Longmans, ll was 
projected some yt‘ars l)efore tlie deatli of Mai tin 
Ross and takes its title, “-Mount Music,” from 
the old house which is at once* the l>aekground and 
chief character in the tale. 


50 

Idle lust and si^oiid “ ( liap-l*>ooks ol Rounds,” 
two at trac'ti\‘(‘ little* books joi (‘liildreii, by Eleanor 
haijeon, with music by Harr\ Earjeon, will bi* 
pulilished this month l>y Mc'ssis. Dent. 

.Mi. Logan Ec'arsall .'^iiiith, whose little book of 
eJiarniing essays, " rrivia.' was i>nblislud by 
.Messrs, t'onstable last \’c‘ar, has made a sedeetion 
ol extracts iiom luiglish aiithois, liom ( liaiieer to 
Shaw, whieii ( onstables aie publishing uiidi*]’ the 
title- of “ .\ Idt-asury ol luiglish Prose-.” 

“ Su.saii Ja-nox : Her Fall and Ib-r Rise ,” by llu^ 
late J)avid (iraliain Phillij)S, has been jniblished in 
two volumes by Messrs. Aiipleton. In a ])U‘faee, 
Roliert ( hainbtTs jiays a warm tribute to Phillips’s 
personal idiaraeter, Ids clean honest his knightli- 
ness “ I lu-N’e-r knew a limi- man ” and to his 
Idgh literary gilts. “ I lia\’e‘ a]wa\s thought that 
(Iraham Idiillips was liead and '^lioiiide-rs above us 
all in his profession,” writes Mr. C hambe-rs. " He 
was to h.ave been leally gnat, lb- /v by bis last 
book, ‘ ousan Le*ne>\.’ 1 do not know what the 

public may Diiiik of ' Susan J.enox.’ 1 scarcely 
know what 1 think. It is a tenible book— terrible 
and true and beautiful. Under the dej)ths there 
arc unspeakable things that writhe. His plumb- 
line toiiehe-s tiu-m, and they seiuirm. He bends 
Ids head fi’oni the clouds to do it. Is it wfirlli 
doing? 1 don’t know. Hut this I do know— 
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captain S. GwatHin«Williamat 
C.M.S.. R.N., 

wl obo “ 1‘iisoneVbol the Ked Dcboit " Mr. Thoriilon 
Butterwurth is publibhmg. 

that within the range of all fiction no cliaracter has 
so overwhelmed me as the characler of Susan 
Lenox. She is as real as life and us unreal. She 
is Life. Hers was the concentrated nobility of 
Heaven and Hell. And the divinity of the one 
and the tragedy of the other. l’\)r she had known 
both — this girl — ^the most pathetic, the most human, 
the most honest character ever drawn by an American 
writer.” 

'* Touch and Go,” a three-ai t play with a Laboiir 
interest, by D. H. Lawrence, and " I'lie Fight for 
Freedom,” a play by Douglas Goldring, are the two 
first volumes in a new series of ” Plays for a People’s 
Theatre,” which Messrs. C. \V. Daniel are publishing.. 

'* A Treasmy of War Poetry," etiited by George 
Herbert Clarke, is an exhaustive anthology (»f the 
best verse written on every phase of the late-w'ar, 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have in the 
press. 

" Romances of Old Japan," which Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall are publishing shortly, is a 
collection of Japanese stories of the days of the 
Samurai, translated by Madame Ozaki. The book 
is to be illustrated with sixteen full-page coloured 
illustrations reproduced from water-colour drawings 
and sixteen in half-tone, all specially drawn for 
the volume by well-known Japanese artists. 

The Memoirs of Ludendorff are to be published 
shwtly by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Messrs. Cassell have almost ready for publication 
a remarkable book by Count Czernin, former 
Foreign Minister of Hungary, giving the inside 
history of momentous episodes of the war and 
recording some sensational interviews with the 
German and Austrian Emperors, the German Crown 
Prince, Pethmann Hollweg, and other persons once 
of importance in the enemy countries. 


.\nother notable German war book, “ Reflections 
on the World War,” by Von Bcthmann Hollweg, 
which Mr. Thornton Butterworth has in the press, 
gives the German Chancellor's account of what led 
up to the war, of the progress of hostilities and 
what has been happening since they ended. Inci- 
dentally, he replies to the censures that have been 
passed upon him by Count Czernin, Ludendorff and 
other of his critics. 


^ Mr. Butterworth is publishing also “ Old People 
and the Things that Pass,” by Louis Couperus. 
The book has been translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Malto.s and has an Introduction by Stephen 
McKenna, w'ho describes it as " unquestionably 
the gn'atest novel by the greatest living Dutch 
writer.” 



R«t. Frcdaric W. Macdonaldf 

wboie doligbtlul book of nmlnlieonaa, “ Ai * Tale tbot it ToU," 
bw jvtt baui pabUihtd by UtMt. ChmU. 
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Ihe newest of London publishers is Mr. Cobdcn- 
Sandcrson, wlio has just opened premises in 'J'havies 
Inn, Holborii. He is new only in the superhcial 
sense of the word, for he has had many yt^ars of 
practical experience with Mr. Fisher I’nwin, and 
brings to his undertaking not only sound business 
qualities but a critical judgment of books and a 
technical skill in the artistic production of them. 


Me.ssrs. ( halto iv Wiiulu^ aic* i)iil)iisliiiig “ l‘Jijo\- 
iiig Life, and Other Lit(Maiy Riunains, lissays 
and Sketches,” by W . N. I\ Ifarbcllion, whose post- 
humous “ journal of a Disappointed Man ” roused 
so much controvers\’ on ils a])])(‘arance last year 



Miss E. W. SavA, 

whose new uovel, " liauked iMies" was publiblitd Iasi 
luuiith by Messrs, rutnaiu. 

An interesting bonk of veise tliat .^ir. Jolin J.aiie 
has just published is " Poems in Captivity,” by 
John Still. Pefore the war Mr. Still had lived fur 
many years in Ceylon, but in August, toi.}, he 
returned home to join the Army and took a com- 
mission in the Past Yorks Kegimeht. lie was sent 
to Gallipoli, and taken prisoner there, after an action 
in which almost tlic whole of his battalion was 
wiped out. I'or over three yc'ars he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Turks, and during that dre;iry 
period of too much leisure discovered himself as a 
poet. The poems in the first part of the volume 
embody the thoughts, dreams and emotions that 
came to him in his captivity ; those in the latter 
part hold his memories of Ceylon, its people, its 
forests, its history. Mr. Still has written also an 


account in prose of 
the tierce yt^ars be 
spent in durance 
at (Constantinople 
and Afion Kara 
Hissar, and this 
will be published 
also by Mr. Lane, 
short 1\'. 



Messrs. Allen tV Katherine Harrington 

(Mrs. Rolf Bonnott), 

L nwin are publish- whose new novrl, ■* hVhcity,” Mcssis. Alien & 

Ciivtiii are iMibiishiiig. 

iiig imnu‘diately 

“Judieily,” by KatluTine Harrington (Mrs. Rolf 
Bennett), a strongly realistic novel who.se sonibre- 
iiess is rfdieved by the charm of the heroine's charac- 
ter. Mrs. Bt nncdl , who is an Australian, was educated 
in the Dominican Convent at Adelaide. She was 
on till* stage lor several years, and came to England 
after touring in the* Far East with the late Robert 
Brough’s ( ompany. At present, she and her 
husband are staying in Cornwall, where she is 
devoting JiiTself to lileiary woik. 


In “ If All 'J'hes(‘ Young Men,” which Messrs. 
Mcthueii ari* publishing, Miss Romer Wilson, the 
author of ” Martin Schuler,” tells a story of what 
some of thos(‘ young mi*n and women who were 
lorec‘d to stay at home suffered during the war. 



Photo by H.ii. Parks. Loonpra £ylpa 


whose temarkable novel of life among the poor in Loudon. ** Mariraiwt 
Protests " (Endcine Maodon^d), was laoently caviewod 

la Tai Bookman. 
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Two new novels that Mr. Herbert Jenkins is 
publisliing are " The Taming of Nan,” by Etliel 
Holdsworth, author of " Helen of Four Oates,” 
and I he Hooining of Hunku’,” u Jnuiiorous stor\' 
by A. S. Neill, who will be reiiK'inbered for ” A 
Dominie’s Log,” the wliimsieal lale of l)is iincon- 
ventional experiments hs sclioolniasicr. 


The second Number in 
series ( 2 s. net) publislietl 
by the Morland i^ 

JnMemoriani ■ IC(l\vai<l 
Thomas,” and contains 
in addition to a xciy 
c 1 1 aract or i st ic j )oei n by 
Thomas, “ L p in tlic 
Winds,” Vivian Locke 
Ellis's ''Sonnets of 
April,” tlie niontli in 
which Edward Thomas 
was killed in action ; 
an “In M(anoriain ” 
sonnet by Julian 
Thomas; a ])oein, 

'* Killed in Action,” by 
W. H. l)avi(‘s ; and a 
vivid pcTSonal sketch. 

” As 1 Knew Him,” by 
J. W. Haines. The 
booklet is decorated with 
designs by James 
Guthrie. 


(ireen l^e^turcs ’ 



A humorous book that never had a boom, but 
won high praise from such critics as I.ord Rosebery, 
.Ml. Bin ell and Mr. Belloc, and has gone on selling 
steadily ever since it lirst appeared, about thirty 
years ago, is " The Diary of a Nobody." by (Icorge 
and Weedon (irossmitli. Messrs. Arrowsniitli, who 
publish it, are now including it in their Iwo-shilliug 
reprints, and have in preimration a Library Edition 
which will contain a memoir of Hu- two brothers 

(Irossmilh by B. \V. 
h'iiidon. 

" Youth ! ^'ollth ! ” a 
collirtioii of stories that 
( aptaiji Desmond ( oke 
wrote (luring the war, 
will be pnblislied shmily 
by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. The book will con- 
tain inany illustrations 
by H. JI. Ei\)ck. 

X c w o 1 u in c s in 
Messrs. Williams 
X(M'gal c 's admirable 
Th(‘ Making o( the 
I’ lit lire' ” series are ” ( )ur 
Social 1 nli(‘ril am by 
\'iclor Ihanfonl and 
Eatriek (ieddes ; and 
” iToviiu'esof I'Jigland,” 
bv C. Pi. h'awcett. 


The Grave of Edward Thomas, 


l.,ivc.s yet.*' 


A first novel whieli 
Messrs. Sampson f-ow 
arS to publish forthwith 
is "Sunny Ducrow,” by Henry St. John Cooper, 
who is a nephew of the late Clark Russell. 


Ibc ilihtiiigiiibliml mlK. css.i>ibl .uiil wus kilhel m i|,i 

BatlN* of Alias, .Vpril ylh, 11,17. 

<)iir .,t Uk* I-ordi, of No Mans Land. ('(,od I,oL 
AUlioUgh iic w.is Si-on dyim* at 
llastmgs, Agintourt and StMigemoor loo, ' 


/• ff/m /;ii /»o, •/.of.” 


Herbert Trenrh’s play, 
reviewed last montli. 


The Oxford Press has 
just issued a new and 
chciq) edition of Mr. 
“ Napoleon,” which we 


Two important biographies t hat Messrs. Macniitlan 
announce arc " The Life of J.oid Kitcliener, " by 
Sir (ieorge Arthur, Bart., formerly Lord Kitelieiiei 's 
secretary ; and the " life of William Booth, Founder 
of the Salvation Army, ” by Harold Begbie. Thev. 
lue publishing this month Mr. Festiiig Jones's long 
expected Memoir of Samuel Butler, and, in Novem- 
ber, “The Letters of Henry James,” edited by 
Percy Lubbock. 

" Materials for the Study of the Ajiostolic (Inosis,” 
by T. S. Leigh, D.D., and F. Bligli Bond, a book 
which contains Christian evidence from an entirely 
unexpected source, will be published this month 
by Mr. B. H. Blackwell. 


Mrs. Mary Gaunt’s new novel, " 'J he Surrender 
and Other llaj)peniiigs,” is to be published this 
month bv Mr, Werner J.aurie. 

Messrs. Allen A* Lhiwin have ready for publication 
file Outer Circle,” a new book by Mr. Thomas 
Burke. 

" Plays of the Ridings,” three ])Iays in the York- 
shu'e dialect by the late Professor Mobruian, will 
be published shortly by Mr, Elkin Mathews ; who 
has also in hand three volumes by Lord Dunsany 
—fresh editions of " The Gods of Pegana ” and 
" 'J'he Book of Wonder,” and a new book entitled 
" Unhappy Far Off Things.” 
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Mr. Mathews has dis- 
covered a new poet who, 
hiding his identity behind 
the pseudonym of “ Rod 
Band,” has written what 
distinguislied rrilics wlio 
have read it in MS. describo 
as a very boaiiliful and 
poignant poem tlial lie is 
calling ” A J’risoner of Pon- 
tonvillo.” rile book will 
be published in the course 
of tlu' next few weeks. 

‘‘Ousting Louise,'' a new 
story bv lb'. Morgan d(' 
(ii'oot, is to 1)(' published 
next week by Messrs. 
Stanlev Paul. 



Miss Jessie Duncan Westbrook, 

puiil fi.iii d.iluf vtjfli In.iN.iJ K ban. Ilf ** 1 .vrji f.Siiii 

l■Ml)ll^bllll’ S riolx) revifwctl iii tin*. N’liinlirr. 


T hat interesting little 
“ journal of fellowship and 
frec'clom 77/e Venturer, 
starts a new sf'ries under 
new editorship with its 
October issue, and will be 
published by the Swarth- 
more Press, the new name 
tlial has l)(‘(‘n adopted by 
^fessrs. lleadli‘V P>ros. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
arranged to take tiu’ Chair 
at tlie 'ro-Jforrow Club on 
J)e('(‘inber -^th, wlien Mr. 
Herbert Thring is to give 
at] nddres!^ on tlu* Society 
of Authors. 


“A riiin (iliost. and ()llu'i Mories,” a new 
collfction of weird and irinesonu* tali"- 1)\’ Dr. M. J^. 
James, Piovost of fitoii, will be i)nblisli(‘d inunc- 
dia1(‘l\ b\ ]\rr. Pd ward \i nold. 


Sii (illy I'rancis baking. Ibirt , lias written A 
l^ecord o1 Arms and .\rmonr Through Seven 
C'(*nl iirie^',’ ’ and tlie first of its live volumes will be 
pnblislird by ^h•ss]'^ (i. Pn‘ll iV ^on'< tliis year. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MISS MARY L. RENDERED. 


1 'L' M'eiiis t(» 1h’ llic pleasant pia< tit (•(»!’ wnuicii novelists 
who study eonntrv hie. t<» tiepii t s^ik partieula 
(‘ount y or (list riet well kno^^ n 
to them as tlu* haekf^roiind 
and setting of tlieir stories. 

Probably the fashion was 
instituted by Jane Austen, 
more than a (entiiry ago. 
with her delicate studies of 
1 1 arnpsliirt' aiul Bath. The 
Brontes followi'tl \^'ith their 
more vivid }>ieliires of the 
moorlands of ^’orkshin*. and 
(ieorge Eliot with her 
charming presentnu-nts ol 
W'arwicksliire. At the pn*si‘nl 
day this specialisation, so to 
speak, of county novels is 
very marked. Isusse.x. in 
j)articular, is highly favoured 
in ])ossessing threi* such 
literary artists as Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, Miss \7()let Simj> 
son, and Miss SJieiJa Kav'c- 

»Smith, 


Aliss Marv I,- Pendered is jire-emineiitly nay solely — 
r n«>\elisi of N'ortliamj)lonsliir(‘, oiii* of the most 
tV])ieal o[ English counties. 
Its sit licit ion in tlie h(*art\)f 
Jinglaud lias left it i)rinulive 
aiul nns})i)ilrd in tlu* rural 
(listrif'ts a wav from tlu* 
towns. What strik(*s a visitor 
to Xorlliamptonslii'n* most, 
in sjuing and siimnu*r. is 
tlie int<*nse gn'i*n of tin* 
eonnt rvside a land of lusii 
meadows, rich vegetation, 
wild straying lu-dges, grass- 
hordert'd roads, and waving 
woodlands whieh descimd 
from tlu* forests of Whit- 
tl(*l)nrv and Rockinghain. 
This, ttK). is tlu* aspect which 
Miss Pi*nder(»d has cotivf'ved 
to her best n o v s aiul 
transcribed again and again 
with neATir-failiiig charm — a 
picture of rich green country 
and Arcadian delights, of 
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picturesque thatched cottages set in old-world gardens 
ablaze with flowers and scented with lavender, and 
alwa>'s woods beyond. She draws froni the actual 
scene, for, although born in London, Miss Pondered 
has, since the age of seven, lived practically all her 
life in Northamptonshire (with the exception of a few 
years spent at Beltingc, Heme Bay). Her girlhood 
was passed at an old house in Wellingborough, but 
later her family removed to a pleasant property, 
named Redwell, outside that town, and this is still 
her home. Wellingborough and the country round 
is consequently the district of her novels. 

But though th(i scene of her novels may be local 
and peaceful, their subject matter is sometimes very 
different, for human passions are not slake<l by a draught 
of green pastoralism and innocence is not indigenous 
to a cottage. Miss Pendered does not shrink from the 
facts of life ; she has on occasion presented them with 
considerable courag(‘ for one of her sex, and has, in 
result, not escaped the charge of " immorality ’ brought 
against some of her books by inept persons. The most 
remarkable fact of her literary output is her extraordin- 
ary variety. As I have said, several of her novels have 
been stigmatised as " immoral and too daring ” : others 
have been termed " wholesome and sweetly pretty.” 
This, perhaps, has militated against her work becoming 
a pojndar success. She has ever declined to write in a 
groove. The reading ])ubtic' which know'S exactly what 
to expect in the way of sentimental virtues or delicious 
vices of certain popular lady novelists, who shall here. Ix' 
nameless, is a little shy of a writer who nms up and 
down the whole scale in her books. The unexpected 
is not desired by the great majoritv of novel readers. 
Those who liked Miss Pendered's "daring” studies of 
the relations of the sexes wore bored by her " wholesome ” 
pastorals, and those, who liked the latter were shocked 
by the former.' Consequently, the versatile author has 
missed the particular follow'ing of the established 
favourite. As she herself has described her variableness • 

" 1 cannot and don’t want to write two hooks alike. 

I cannot make a name for a cert-iin type of book, because 
mv fancy pulls in so many directions. At one moincut 
I long toavrite, like Herrick, 'of books, of blossoms, birds 
and flowers, of April, May, of June and July flowers.’ At 
another time T feel impelled to write of poor, frail, fallen 
humankind. At another I write of naughty people and 
their passions. Or again T have .a sudden de.sire to recreate 
a once living man or woman in biography. Or T feel 
sententious and wish to spend myself in essays. Or a 
dramatic inspiration seizes me and T burn to write a play. 

Miss Pendered’s first novel, " Dust and I,aurels, 
published in 1803, was very well received by press and 
public, and went into a second edition. Thi- JAterary 
World observed that the author’s strength lav " in her 
smart Oscar Wilde paradoxes.” Tt was followed by 
“A Pastoral Played Out,” which the' critics decided 


was an " immoral ” book. The New York Times gave 
it three columns of violent abuse, which, however, 
failed to secure popularity for the novel : the subject-^ 
the ruin of a young girl, who eventually murders her 
illegitimate child— is painful. The book also gives 
some glimpses of stage life. 

The author broke new ground with her third novel, 

" An Englishman,” which Mr. W. L. Courtney described 
as "a thoroughly wholesome, sympathetic, effective 
story . . . handled with considerable adroitness and 
manifesting no inconsiderable originality of characterisa- 
tion ” ; he classed it as one of the best books of the year 
Next came " Musk of Roses. ” " The Secret of 
the Dragon,” and “ Daisy the Minx.” Tlie second of 
these and the author’s favourite work - was a remark- 
able romance ; it dealt with alchemy and what the 
Wesiminsier Gazette termed " ilic secret whispered 
through Keats’s ‘ Magic Casements.’ ” 

Miss 1 endcred now prodiu'cd in sequence her three 
most characteristic novels of country life in Northamp- 
tonshire. At Lavender f'ottage ” contains some 
excellent portraiture, in particular a very able and 
successful study of the psychology of a small boy. 
"Phyllida Flouts Me” describes the villages of the 
Cranfords near Kettering. "Lily Magic” interprets 
very finely the spirit of the lovely country of the midland 
rolinty. 

Plain Jill and Tlio Secret Sympathy " (which has 
been translated into Norwegian) were followed last year 
by The Silent Battle-field" — a powerful novel which 
has brought the author an instalment of the recognition 
that is her due. It describes the career of an illegitimate 
boy and his struggle with the world : the title adum- 
brates his coiillict with his own soul. The, Eniborough 
of the story is, of ronrse, Wellingborough. Miss Ptmdered 
ha’^ also written " The Book of roninioii Joys" (essays) 
and. anonymously, "All We TJke Sheep" and "The 
Initli About Man" by A S])instiu’, which ran through 
two inagaz.nes, and three editions in book form. She 
has written other works in collaboration, and contributed 
larg(*ly to magazines and newsjjapers. For nearly a 
yeai, in fact, she followed ihe railing of a journalist in 
Eondon. But she now' lives entirely in the country : no 
• place can be too quiet for h(T. When not engaged in 
writing she devotes her time to gardening and music. 

Mention must also be made of another book by Miss 
Pendered in quite a different vein to her novels. In 
iqio she produced "The Fair Quaker"— an extremely 
painstaking and valuable study of Hannah Lightfoot 
and her relations with King George the Third, whicli 
shows considerable biographical skill and a flair for 
discovering evidence and the marshalling of salient facts. 
Miss Pendered's future career, both as biographer and 
novelist, will be watched with interest. 


S. M. Ellis, 
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W. H. HUDSON. 

By George Sampson. 


W HAT a delightful, fascinating writer is W. H. 

Hudson ! He is the joy of all good readers 
and the despair of all bad authors. Open any one of 
his volumes, and in the first j'paragraph he casts las 
spell upon you with the 
deft, irresistible art that 
seems to know nothing 
of artifice. His prose 
ap})ears as natural and 
unforced as the notes of 
his own beloved birds, 
and as full of grace and 
sunshine,. How is it 
done ? Speaking as one 
who writes with groans 
and sighs and labour vast, 
driving the unwilling 
words into some sort ol 
order, which then nngratc'- 
fully proves to be not 
quite the order ilcsired. J 
ran only say that I read 
him with the blaekest 
envy and the profoundest 
admiration. There, is no 
better way of getting a 
short view of his peculiar 
excellence than a succes- 
sive reading of " Nature 
in Downland ” and “ Wild 
Life in a Southern 
County.” I protest that 
I like Ricliard jefi erics 
and desire to speak no ill 
of him, if only because his 
admirers arc many and 
earnest and would un- 
doubtedly begin looking 
for me with a gun ; but 
I am bound to say that 
I do not find him always delightful. He was bctlci at 
wood-craft than word-craft. Sonn'timrs, and usually 
when he is most sincere, he is dilficnlt and ungraceful, 
as if his flow of feeling impeded liis utterance ; and 
then sometimes he says too much. Tlvink (d ” Bevis." 
which should have been the perfect book for boys, 
and somehow isn’t. Who can help feeling that it fails 
because Jefferies did not know what to leave out ? 
True, he tried to shorten it later ; but he made it even 
worse because he then left out too much. Grace and 
charm and shapeliness are not everything, but they are 
a great deal ; and if we are to appreciate the best in 
literature, we must learn to appreciate fine craftman- 
ship. On the whole we do appreciate the craft of vers(’. 
but we often have the air o^tliinking that prose doesn’t 
matter; and so we cheerfully let our politicians and 
officials and commercial men do damage to our ear for 


prose as well as to our wonderfully rich and beautiful 
language. But we digress ! Let us reiterate our grati- 
tude for the excellence of Mr. Hudson’s prose. 

One outstanding quality of his work is its range 

and variet}^ Here he is 
unique among writers on 
nature. He is equally at 
home with mammoths and 
moths, unlike Fabre, for 
instance, who seems most 
strongly attaclied to the 
things that attach them- 
selves most strongly to 
us. Richard Jefferies’ 
kingdom is England south 
of the Thames, and Gilbert 
White’s Selbomc is a 
narrow plot of ground 
intensively cultivated; 
but Mr, Hudson moves 
with ease and intimacy 
from La Plata to land’s 
End, and interests us 
equally in the copses of 
the suburbs and the great 
plains of the utxfamiliar 
Americas. This is a great 
and admirable quality. 
The good naturalist is in 
a way supernatural. He 
transcends our petty and 
jealous boundaries and 
knows nothing of inter- 
national suspicions. To 
him a living creature is 
wonderful and beautiful 
whether it lives in Surrey 
or Siberia. The naturalist 
doesnotfeelbound tolovea 
species because it isBritish, 
to suspect a species because it is Russian, and to hate a 
species because it is German, or to maintain, with admired 
patriotic fervour, that the British rat is bigger, fiercer 
and more dangerous than any three foreign rats together. 
When wc can learn to regard the interesting mammal 
called man with something of the naturalist’s lai;ge 
reverence, we shall be the nearer to making this dis- 
tracted globe into something better than a slaughter- 
house. 

Mr. Hudson has the true naturalist’s feeling. He sees 
in an animal something to be admired and studied, not 
something to be slain and stuffed or immersed in a 
bottle of spirit. To the true naturalist it is life that 
matters, not death ; and he can therefore be tender to 
the things that give me horripilations which I deplore, 
but cannot help. I sympathise with Stevenson’ s shudder- 
ing exclamation that entomologists must be the bravest 
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of God’s creatures. No one could a(TUsc Mr. iludson of 
writing gush, thougli liis not(' is always tlie note of love and 
wonfler. With the repentant Mariner he can c'xclnini : 

“ O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their l)eanly might deelare : 

A spring of love gushed from mv heart, 

And T blesse^l them unaware ” 

except, of course, that “ unavvaie ” is the last word h(‘ 
could use of liis all-sympathising nund. It is tlie heanfv 
of “living things,” of lih' its('If. that niovi's iiiin 

“The main thing was the wonderfulness and eternal 
mystery of life itself; this formative, informing energy, 
this tlame that burns in and shines through the case, the 
habit, which in lighting another, dies, and all^eil dying 
yet (mdnres for (iVf’r ; and the sense, too, that this llaiiK' 
of life was one, and of inv kinship with it in all appear- 
ances, in all organic’ shapes however difterent from tin* 
human. Nay, the very fac t that the forms were* unliiiinan 
but served to heighten tlie interest ; the roe-deer, the 
leopard and the wild horse, the swallow (leaving the air. 
the butterfly toying with a ilower, and the dragon-flv 
dreaming on llu' nv(M , llu‘ inonsUn- whale, the silver 
flying-fish, and 1h(‘ nautdus witli rose and ])urple-tinled 
sails spread to the wind." 

To Slav is to be not a naturalist but a roJltrtor, and 
to :i colh'c'lor of creatures or of wi'alth. of lifi‘ or of 
the. means to lif(‘. is the sin against the sjiirit. Are then* 
not pO'.tage stamps ? 

Mr. HikIsoii’s books arc* not only bigb in equality but 
generous in qiiantitv. One or two may liavc* somt'tbiiig 
of a specialist’s ajipeal : but, for general readers, ('ou- 
sider what is oftiTed Tin* Purple Land.” “The 
Naturalist in La IMata.” “ Pirds in a \’illag(*,” “ Idh* 
Days in l*atagonia,” “ Dirds in London,” “Nature in 
Downland.” “ ICl Oinbu.” “ Hampshire Days,” “(ireen 
Mansions,” ”A (ry^tal Ag<',“ “The Land’s li^nd,” 
“.Afoot in England,” “A Shepherd’s JJfe,” “ Adveii 
tnres among Birds, ” and the fragment of Autolnography 
published last year, “ Far Away and Long Ago,” to 
say nothing of the (hdightfnl fairy tale, “ .A Little Hoy 
Lost” ! His latest volume, “The Hook of a Natural 
ist,”* is worthy to rank with tin* best of its predecessors. 
In vari(dy it is specially charming. It d(*als with such 
diverse subjects as tin* nature of pine-woods and tin* 
bird and insect lib' therein, the beauty and attractions 
of rats, adders, serpents, loads, bats and moles, the lib* 
(and death) of foxes, the s.Tpent in nature and literature, 
the dog and the horse the Iamb ami tin* pig. the was]) 
and Hie moth, the rook and the In'roii, and plants as 
various as the da-fodil and the potato. Let ns (piotc* 
liim in two aspects, first in anecdotal vein, maintaining 
from known instances that Hu* dog is not uniqm* in 
his develo])(‘d alta(’hment to man is iheiH* not, for 
exami)le, the lami* duck that attached its(‘lf to Mr. 
('axton, and affectionately followed him np and dowm 
in his walk ? about whi('h Mr. Hudson sagely remarks 
that tin* inckh'ut must ha\'(‘ b(*en founded on fact, for 

* “ 'riu* (»f a N.il ur.ilisl . iJv \N'. If Iludson i(is net. 

(llodder Stiuiglitcm ) 


if Lyttoii had invented it, it would have been a peacock 
or a bird of paradise : 

” A friend of the writer owned a duck far more worthy 
of admiration than Biilwer'a immortal bird. This was not 
a domestic duck, but a tcial. which he brought down with 
his gnn slightly wounded in the wing, ancl feeling all at 
once a .strange compassion for it, he tied it up in a. hand- 
kerchief and carried it to his home in tlie suburbs of a 
large town. The captive was turned into a courtyard and 
its wants aitc’iidctl to; it soon grew uccnslomed to its 
new mode of existence, and furthermore becanu* strongly 
uttaclied to all the members of the family, seeking for 
them in the rooms when it ftdt lonc*ly, and always exhibiting 
distress of mind and ang(M- in the pr('s(Miee of strangers. 
Wlu'ii a cal or dog was fondh'd in its presence it would 
run lo llu* sj)()t, administer a few vindictive blows to the 
animal witli its soft bill, and solicit a eare.ss for itself. 
The most curious thing in its history was that it took a 
.special liking for it.s captor, and singled him out for its 
most marked attentions. When lie went a way to business 
in the morning tlu* teal would accompany him to the str(*et 
door to see him oft, ^'turning afterwards contentedly to 
the yard ; and in llu* afternoon it would again rc'pair to 
the door, always hdl o]>cit. and standing ronq)os('dly on 
the middle of the Kt(*p wait its master’s return — for this teal 
took count of time If. while it stood there wa telling tlu* 
road, a stranger came m, it would o]hmi its beak and lass 
.141(1 strik(* at his legs, sliowing as luiuli siispu ion and 
s(‘nst‘ of ])roprielorshiii as a d(»g does \\lu‘n it baiks and 
sna])s at a visitor. Its owner’s arris. d would be gri‘(‘t(*(I 
with demonstrations of a Heel ion and )oy, and following 
him into the house it would spend an lioiir or tvNo very 
hap})ily it allowed to sit on Ins b‘et or nestle ilose against 
them on the hcarth-nig.” 

Now let ns try liini in his r(*ll(‘( li\‘e. (h'seriptive mood. 
He is instructing us how to hnd ad(l(‘is : 

” Not only ninst tlu* si’tdcf'r go softly, but he must luive 
a, (piu’k seeking, ever-searelnng (*>'(*, and Ix'hind Hie (*>’(* 
a iiiiiid intent on tlu* ol>j(*ct. 'Tlu* shari)est sight is ns(‘li’ss 
if Ju^ falls to thinking ot sonu'tliing (*l.sf‘. siiu'c it is not 
]jossibl(* for him to b(* in two ])lac(‘s at one(‘. I o eiii|)ty 
the iniiid as in crystal-ga/ing is a good ])kin, l)nt il it 
Ciinnot be (*nij)ti(*d, if thought will not rt'st still, it niiisl 
]»e ot’eu})ii*d with add(*r.s and nothing (‘Is(*. 'I'lie exi'reise 
and diseqfliiK* is interesting eviui if wc* lind no add(*rs ; 
it reveals in swift flickering glimpses a vanislu'd exjierience 
or state ot the jirimitive mind — the mind whit li, like tlial 
of tlu* inf(*rior animals, is a ])ohsh(’(l mirror, nndimmed 
by spei'iilaiion, in which the ('xtraiuMuis woild is vivirlly 
reflected." 

That is interesting and suggestive in matter as tin* 
remarks of any naturalist might bi* ; but is it not also 
rhanningly written - as the n*marks of many naturalists 
somi'iiiTit's fail to be? In this world where, as yet, 
man’s fnlh*st (*n(*rgies an* tnni(*d to destniction. where 
his instant res])onse to lib* and beauty is Hu* tr.q) and 
the gun in this world 

' Of dancing dogs and b(*ars, 

A^d wretched blind ])il-])oni(’S. . , 

And httli^ hunted liares,” 

nothing but good can come of such work as Mr. Hudson’s 
with its symj)alhy, admiration, humour and cosmic 

kindiu'ss. 


WHAT DRAMATIC CRITICS SHOULD KNOW.* 


Hy 

I T is understandable that critics of the drama sliould 
a])oimd, whih* critics of prose should hr few ; iinder- 

* " European Theories of the Driinu ” ]5y liarrett IT. Clark, 

f 3.50 net. (Cincinnati ; Stewart ^ Kidil.) 


L. GK()Tn;r:. 

standable for two reasons. One is that the critical 
mind linds itself stage-strueje as easily »ns any suburban 
girl, and is allured by the atmosphere of the theatre, 
the lights, th(^ properties, tht' bf*autiful young actor 
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actress that draws tears or arouses passion. The 
other is that drama, in the modern sense, is a new form, 
^nd that for the twev thousand years j)reeedin^ Aloliere 
It could hardly be distmf,niished from po^dry. Tims 
Clitics of poetry vvis'i; also critic s of drama. 

It follows that an immense mass ol criticism lias 
accumulated throii^r|i ages, that much of it is con- 
tradictory, and that the critical tradition can be dis 
imgaged only by a studcait ready to labour .IS any 
Benedictine monk. Mr. Barrett ( lark lias uiidertakcai 
this work, and one might review liis activities |)y saying 
that he has wriltcai tin* standard book on tlic' subject. 

European Thcoihs of tli(‘ Brania** is only 500 pages 
hmg, but it eoiicc'nt rates within its covcts cwerytliing 
the dramatic critic should know, and indicates the direc- 
tion he should lollow if lu' wishes to grow l(‘arn(‘d. 
It would of course; bi' too much to ask Mr. Barrcitt Clark 
to analyse for us tlie iimior eornmiMitators. such as ('. F. 
Armstrong. Benoist, or Horsa ; if lie had done this bis 
work would liave attainc'd six folio voluims. What h(‘ 
does is to selc'ct the main lli(*,ories of llic' main jieojde, and 
to add to (‘acli of these an enormous bibliography. Tims, 
if one wishes to follow him fiirllu'r. the lads andhere. 

Mr. ('lark’s book, liowe\’er, suHices for technical criti- 
cism. If ever 1 write a iilav, 1 sliall 1 h‘ c'ontiait il mv 

I . ^ - 

notices ('oni(‘ only from men wJio ha\'e read Mr. C’laik. 
hur llie stiu.h’Ut will have; siir\'(‘ve(l tin* whole (leld, from 
Aristotle to Williiim Aniier ; be will know sonudhing 
of tli(' view's of vScaliger, Mintnrno, Wagner, \’ictor 
lli^igo ; lie w’ill lia\'e fomidc'd hi'^ theory on Ib)ilc*an as wmll 
as on Sliaw\ on S< lilegel. and on F>nmetic‘ri‘. He will 
liave been well guid<’<l. in S])ile of Mr. ( lark’s undue 
insistemee on ancient criticism. Speaking as a inodcrn, 

I have little* use for Grc'ck drama as drama : it is jioetry ; 
but it is not drama ; it is diriicult to f<‘<'l mler(‘sl m the* 
adveritun's of men who murder their fatlu'rs and marry 
tlieir niotliers, or are asked ridiculous riddles l)v animals 
e‘S( ai»eel from a mythological zoo. like-wisc. there is 
not muedi to be gained from the mechanical intrigues, 
the unlikely soliloejuie's, the absurd asides wlm h iiife'st 
e‘arly Italian corne‘dy, leak into .Shakes] x'ai e and Alolieae', 
and make into a wa-ariness the woiks of C.oiigie've*. 

What is obviously useful in this book is the elise'iigaging 
of the far from obvious viewv tlial a ])lav is not a novel, 
though Brunctiere alone says this cbarlv. It follows 
that action, and nothing but action e'aii carry a [>lav. 
Aristotle is clear cm this, when saying : “ Kniotioiis arise 


from the combination of incide'uts rather than from the 
sight.” Horace: "The things which ente^r by the oar 
aifcTt men more languidly than such as are submitted 
to the* faitliFul eye's.” Hrvdeii : " Xothing should go 
into till* discourse' wdiich may liiiub'r tlie moving of 
passions." This may seem obvious, but T think it is 
worth ])Ultiug forward, be'cause of late* ye'ars the ten- 
dency of tJie inlellertiial drama has bc'c'ii away' from 
actiejji. iJrama lias bec ome static ; it is ail very well 
for Mr. Augustin Hamou to say that in Mr. Shaw’s 
plays tliore is "psychological aedion ” : llie truth is 
tlt'it if Mr. Shaw’s plays liad not been iiiteiiisely sinceTe 
and veTv witty. tJiey would Jieve;r have stood U]> on the 
stage*. Action, and alw.ivs actiem, is the test of good 
elrama. If it liael actiem “The M.'idras House" would 
be* as good a })lay as "Mrs. (lorriiige's Necklace”; 
Mr. J^ark(‘r is an intellectual. Mr. jJavies was a common- 
])laee jilavwi ight . . . but the playwright kiU'W his job. 
And Ale*xanelie‘ 'Oumas fih agreed that a man wdtliout 
thought might be a geiod playw'nglit. 

Of e'oiirse. by action one does not mexiii agitali(}n, as 
JiruiK'tRTc puts it, and J'revtag agrees that an action 
in itself is not dramatic. When e>n(' man slie»ots another, 
that is lied drama ; w’licn oik* man liisitales bctw’cem his 
elesin* to shoot and the tonseqiK'iices of the* di;(*d, that 
is drama. The* last word on this has bc'e'n said by 
Bnuiedie're : “ The, llu'atn* shows the struggle of the 

liiirirui will against circumstance.” 'I'lierc tin* othcT 
c'ousideratioiis. such as the unitic'S of time, place, and 
action, on which Oastilvetro, Meiliere and ’i)icl(*re)t 
riglitlv e xte'iiel ; there is the ([uestion : “ Slioiilel elrama 
imitate* (.Aristotb* says ‘ yc^’) e>r iiiti‘rpn‘t ” Thi'rc* is 
the epie'stion ol re'ali^tic' sc'eiiery, for which Sir Philip 
Sidney cl.miouic'el. .AH tluse matters ajipe'ar, and 
an* vital, but the m,iin ])ioble*m is dramatic action ; 
the eTitic who see ks that first will probably judge well. 

It is worth wliib' jiielging wtH, for good plays are few 
aiiel (leM-rvc* commeiidiitioii. l-JeNiiimarthais may exag- 
ge-iate* when lie* .says: " Plays are like chiklr(*n : coii- 
e<*ive*el with j)l(‘asure, cariieul al>out beforei tliey are born 
with gn*al fatigue and lirought forth in i)ain ; scarcely 
eve*r eicj they ncompe'iisi* their pare'iits, and they eexst 
more sorreiw than they giv'e* eli*lighl " : still tlie*y elo not 
come to j>lavwrights in tluir dieauis, and so humbly 
beg fair tre*atme*iil. Tin* nitie who rr-ads Mr. (dark’s 
book W’ill certainly be* |)re*panug to juelge* with skill and 
atipraise wdth justice. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 

By I.AUKFNrK Rinyon. 


O N th(‘2ist of September Mr. Edmund (nisse cele- 
brated his sev(*utieth birtlulav. His friends and 
fi'llow-authors were unwilling that the occasion should 
go by unmarked, and united to pay him a tribute of 
esteem and fidiritation in th(^ form of a pgrtrait-])Ust 
which is, 1 believe, to be formally jirescnted to Mr. 
Gosse when it is finished. 

Three score and ten used to be accounted a great and 
venerable age. But it is hard to associate Mr. (iosse 
with any thought of age ; he does not look his years ; 
he keeps a vigour and activity that many younger men 


might (*n\ y ; mori* than all, Ik* lia-» the secret of youthful 
mind, alert to fiesh imprcssi»)ns : he has never lost the 
capacity of eiillinsiasm. A1 a time of life w’hen writers 
and artists often grow’ crusty in their opinions, self- 
absorbed, and cont(*mptuous of the advancing gener- 
ation. Mr. (iossi* k(*i*p.s touch with the rising talent, and 
is ever ready to enciairage and give the spur to the 
I>roinise of youth. Not that every young idol of the 
day has won bis ai)plause. 1 think he is far from facile 
in his admirations ; there arc modern tendencies that 
do not appeal to him at all ; and when he condemns. 
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he condemns with candour and decision. But he is less 
prejudiced probnbly than most of us, and he is always 
ititerest(‘d. A generous sympatliy with youth and 
understanding of its ardent strugglt's and disapi)ointments 
is not too common ; and many are the youngcT writers 
who liave experienced from Mr. (iosse vvvy real kindnoss. 
and help, and eiuouragi'inent. A grc'at loyally to the 
fine tradition of letters, a wisli that the torch should be 
kept alive and radiant, and that the future of English 
literature should prov^e worthy of its niaj('stic past 
this no doubt inspins an eager int(Test in the activitii'S 
of the present and givts warmth to the recognition of a 
budding gift. 1 dare sa\‘ Mr. (iosse would share' tin* 
f(‘eling that Albi'rt Diirer expn'ssed as he grew old, 
thinking hopefully and happily of tin' artists wh(» were 
to come after him and who should surj)ass all the 
achievements of tlui })ast. 

But WT must not, and cannot, think of Mr. (iosse as 
one whose work is over. H(‘ is still acti\'i' as a writer, 
and his pen has lost nothing of its natural animation. 
We are greeting his latest volume. “Diversions of a 
y Man of Letters.” And it is as a man of letters — om* 
of a type that grows rart‘r in tlu'se days wlu'n writers 
are so ])ron(; to reform th(‘ world as a man t<» w’hom 


literature! is a passion even more than a profession, and 
who cari'S most jealously and honourably for the dignity 
of letters and the n!Cogniti()ii of that dignity, that we 
salute Mr. Ciosse to-day. In all his writing the flame 
of this loyalty and enthusiasm burns transparent. He 
himself has told us m memorable pages the story of his 
childhood and singular upbringing, and how, against all 
obstacles and in spite of n!j)ressi()Ti and enforced igrior- 
anct‘, the mast('r cravings of his mind puslied up like 
a ilower to the sun. He had th(' born writer’s love of 
IcUigiiage for its own sake' ; the sound of proper nanu's 
hatl magic for his ears. Brought up to be absolutely 
ignorant of all the world of stoiy books and romance, 
without sight of any j)ictun‘s save scientific illustrations, 
the first cliaiice-won glimpses of literature and art were 
thrilling as they coyld never b(* to children of a later 
tim(‘. If this didibcrate starving of tin* imagination 
seems a enii‘1 privation, yet it liad its recompense. If, 
reading “ Father and Son,’' we share the inte.nsity of 
the child’s disapi)ointmrnt with rrimrosc' Hill, expecting 
a mountain absolutely carpeted with shining primroses 
and finding tlie suburban mound we know, we share too 
the inte'iisity of his rapture in tlu' lirst-lu'ard cadences 
of \’irgil, in the radiant sensuous images of Marlowe’s 

“ H(to and Ja‘aiidtT.” And 
il Mr. (iosse, as a child, 
was protect(‘d by j)arental 
solicitude*, from Uie seductions 
of romantic literature to a 
degree that seems ne)w hardly 
credible, he no sooner* escaped 
into the forbidden garden 
than he seems to have! ex- 
])lored its farthe.st reea'ssejs. 
Ile)w grecelilv, how joyfully, 
he must have* ri*ad ! And 
how ac(’e)mplishe*d an artist 
lie ai)pears already in his 
lust volume of verse*, pub- 
lish(‘d wlu‘n he was twenty- 
three. ^\'hen “ On Vied and 
h'lute ” appeareil, he had 
!)e!i!n for semie years an As- 
sistant in tin* Library of the*- 
British Museum, ('oveiitry 
Latmeire had ])y then, I 
'think, retired from the 
Museum, but another poet, 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy, who 
had b e c o m e an oflicial 
naturalist, in spite of him- 
self and to the scandal of the 
zoologists, was a colleague 
in Bloomsbury. It was in 
the Mus(!um that Mr. Gosse 
lirst set cyi!S on a greater 
and more famous poet : 

Swinburne had fallen in 
a fit while working in the 
reading-room, and had cut his 
forehead superficially against 
the iron staple of the desk. 1 
was walking along a corridor 
when 1 was passed by a couple 
of silent attendants rapidly 



Mr. Edmund Gosae 
Id hia Library. 


Erotii ail etching, by Mii» Sylvia Gosae. 
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carrying along in a chair wha t 
seemed to be a dead man.'’ 

It was a strange and dis- 
maying first encounter with 
one wlio was afbwards to 
be so close a friend. At 
that time Swinburne was 
at the height of liis youth- 
ful fann;. A wlioh* gener- 
ation had been swept off its 
feet by the impetuous 
rushing music of “ Atalanta ” 
and 

And when, a 
later, Rossidti’s 
emeiged at last into the 
daylight, it seeinc'd that a 
new period of splendour 
had onc(' again set in for 
English poetry. Mr. ('ioss(‘ 
was not riKTi'Iy a witness 
of this dazzling moveimMit. 
he belonged to Hk; charnnd 
rircl(\ 

In the prefae'e to liis 
“ ( ullected Poems” (iqii) 
he has tliis int(‘resting 
Confession : 

" 'rhere is iiotiiing in whu h t.isliion alters so rapidly 
as it docs in poetry. I li.ive lollowcd every successive 
change in it with curiosity, and 1 hulieve with syiiijiathy. 
1 shall know' myself to be old ind(‘ed when 1 can no longer 
vibrate to the niusie of the l.ilest poets of our ra«'t\ and 1 
hav(‘ not yet found that 1 am unable to resjiond to their 
challenge. Put I should make a vain ])retence if I pre- 
sumed to work upon their lines ; T admire them in their 
advance, but I do not attempt to follow it. . . . My 
technique was <letermiiie*d forty veais ago, and what it 
w'as it has leniaiiied. 1 beluwe that a verse- writer learns 
his liii.sincss suddenly, at the dawui of maiiliood, and that 
he continues in a stale of metrical cquilibrinm till his skill 
as a craftsman falls from him.” 

Does the belief expr(*ss(*(l in this last senti'uce jiartly 
account for tlu' fact that Mr. (iosse, after putting forth 
tlirc'e or four volumes, di'serti'd verse for prose ? For 
it seems to me that whatever an artist's iiatur.il nu'dium 
be, tii(^ problems and the fascdnatioii of that medium 
will continue to enthral him and continm* to ])ronipt 
fresh (‘Xiicrimcnt ; he will be far from staying in one 
place, or content with equilibriuui. Tlu^ jiressuie of 
actual and of iiuagiiialivc cx])enenre will be always 
t(‘iisiiig his tiiought to discover new subtl('ti(‘s of form. 
However this may be, it would appear that jirose, as a 
medium, has had a more enduring interest than verse 
for Mr. Go.s.sc ; in his proses the accent is mon‘ piTsonal 
and vibrating ; and as a pros('-writ(*r lie has shown 
an increasing mastery, felicity and east*. It is in set 
forms like the sonnc'.t that liis jioetrv is most happy ; 
and from a duster of fine sonmds 1 w'ill recall this one 
to the reader, because^ it seems to me viTy typical of 
its author's gift : 

A PORTRAIT. 

** She hath livctl so silently and loved so much 
That she is deeply stirred by little things. 

While pain's long ache and sorrow’s sharper stings 
Scarce move her spirit that eludes their clutch ; 


Piiit one half-tone of music, 
or the touch 

Of sonn‘ tamo bird's eager 
vibrating wings, 
lire.ikh iij.) the seiiltnl foun- 
lain’s niiinniinngs 
To slorin, or what in others 
might seem suc h ; 

So wlu'ii she lifts her serious 
lids to turn 

On ours her soft and magical 
dark eyes. 

All w^oinanliood seems on her, 
in disguist* : 

As on till? pale white peacock 
we diseern 

The pencilled shadows of the 
ractiant dyes 

And coloured moons that on 
her sisters hum.” 

Already in iSy 2 Mr. (iosse 
is addressing a poem to 
IliMirik Ibsen in expectation 
of the forthcoming " Em- 
peror or (iaiilcan ” — long 
V(‘ars l)i‘fore that master’s 
name had become a battle- 
ery to lhi‘ ” advanced.” or 
had mad(‘ tin* hair off -lemeiit 
Si‘i)tt to stand on end, or 
had been so iniK h as whispered to th(‘ J-lritish public. 
And ill iS7() appeared ” NortluTii Studies,” the fruit of 
much reading m tlie Si'andinaviau languages and of 
travel in Scaiidiiiavian countries. Here Mr. (iosse was 
truly a pioneiM*. Hi'fon? this he had beiui translated 
from the Museum to the Hoard of Trade. ThiTe fol- 
lowed a long serii's of jirosi? works ; literary history, 
biographies, and essays, internipt(‘d by what. I think, 
is an isolated adventure into fiction --‘‘The Secret of 
Narcisse.” .a reniaikable story, which mak(‘s one wonder 
a little that its author did not further ex|)lor(? this field. 
Hut Mr. (iossc’s ]>iruliar eoinliiiiation of gifts finds 
most intimate and triumi)liant (‘X])ressiou in a kind of 
literary jiortiaitiin*. As a critic he does not deal, like 
Arnold, ill the large ami luminous application of general 
ideas to literature so much as try to bring out with 
delii ale and \'igoroiis stnakes the, most expressive features 
ill the subject of his study. He is at his liest when the 
lumian interest, not less than the literary, is engaged : 
he IS at his very best w'heii w'riting of men wliom he has 
actually known. Who l au forget sncii pictiins as that 
of Walt Whitman in his home at (’aJiidiui, or that of 
Swinburne at an evening iiarly ? It is here that Mr. 
(iosse's genius for portiaiture gets fulfc play with its 
sustained vivacity and iiicisiveness, mellowed by the 
siefnsioii of an imaginative, slightly malicious humour. 
As a liteiary historian Mr. (iosse has easi? and point 
aiul .1 light control of his material, qualities rarer with 
us iluin with the I'reiicli. Few iM’i'uehmen indeed pos- 
Si-ss his knowhulge of Franei' and of hhench literature ; 
and of conti*mporary niovein(?nts in French poetry 
and fiction he has been, and is. an enlightened ;lnd 
sympathetic int(‘.rpreter. Hut of Mr. (ioss<?’s many 
books I suppose every one would agree that one sur- 
passes all the rest in bi'auty and power ; and that is 
“ Father and Son.” There are few books of our tinw- 


Foems and Ballads.” 

few y(‘ars 
poems 
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for which such a claim might be ventured ; but' thi^^, I 
think, we feel to be a destined classic, one of the mast(‘r- 
pioces, unique in its kind. The portrait of the rather 
in that book is something never to be forgotten, m) 
profoundly hiunan is it with all its extreme singularities ; 
and it is touched with the ran^st art, the finest fcM^ling. 
And around that dominating yi't pathetic figure how 
the lesser characters, even the most transii'iit, group 


themselves in that strange atmosphere, each in a few 
strokes so alive and real ! 

All who love letters and the art of letters will con- 
gratulate Mr. Gosse on the ripe acliievcmcnt of his 
busy ]if(\ H(* has attained the position, recognised 

abroad, of wliat one miglit call the ambassador of 
Knglish Ij'tters ; and there is no one who could fill that 
unofficial jiost with sucli grac(', authority and animation. 


W, SOMERSET MAUGHAM, PLAYWRIGHT AND NOVELIST. 

By J. P. Coilins. 


M r. SOMERSET MAUGHAM has stood for y('ars 
among my arrears of conscience. That is to say, 
after a working acquaintance as an old reviewer with Ids 
half-dozen novels, and as an old and grateful jdaygoer 
with his score or more of comedies, the fancy camt‘ (d 
late to go through tliem again and see if they would pass 
on second or third reading. So far from proving a 
holiday task, they gave th(i holiday a double zest, and 
1 can h(*artily recommend a nin through Mr. Maugham's 
writings as a post-war tonic. The thing to stipulate is 
that the reader must be modern-minded and th(' rt‘vers(‘ 
of sqiieandsh, especially about the seventh command- 
ment. So much said, it remains to give tin* best 
advice of all, and that is to read Mr. Maugham, us 1 have 
done, in the green core of his own breezy county of Kent. 

The first book Mr. Maugham launched u|Kjn the 
public could hardly have been, (onsidt'ring its slight 
dimensions, a clearer indication of the fearless line Iw 
w^as to follow. “ Liza of Lamb(‘th " came at a time' 
when Gissing and Morrison were still a forc'(\ and the 
odour of mean streets was accepted as synonymous with 
literary honesty and courage. There is certainly no lack 
of either about liis idyll of Elizabeth K(Tnp of the 
lissom limbs and auburn hair, but with all allowanct' for 
the racy dialect, the frolics of the Chingford “ beano," 
the rueful futility of the faithful Thomas, and the 
engaging ciillousness of Idza’s niotluT, tlu^ effect upon 
the reader is one of crudity of set purpose, and an 
interval of twenty years’ acquaintance only makes it, on 
repeated reading, seem cruder still. No artist of experi- 
ence setting out upon a traverse* from gaiety lo gloom 
would allow his hand to ai)pear so flagrantly ; and 
no practitioner who wanted to do anything but make 
our flesh creep would admit such a double lilow, to the 
reader and the heroine alike, as occurs at the climax of 
Jim Blakiston’s hefty love-making. Every time one 
reads of the downfall of " Liza," one cannot luJp 
feeling that if she had perished in manuscrijjt under 
a veto from the publisher’s adviser, the lesson might 
have spurred the author to gain that mastery in fiction 
which he seems somehow to have disdained. And his 
next study in feminine portraiture showed how far he 
could travel, towards perfection. 

" Mrs. Craddock" — ^which 1 take to be Mr. Maugham’s 
best work as a novelist —is a sex-satire punctuated by 
four curtains, two of tragedy, and two of comedy. This 
mixture of opposites should be enough to damn it in 
the eyes of a public intent upon classifying everything 


by means of labels, and (m making (*verything so 
classified stick to its label like grim deatli. Yet the 
unclassiftablc may lloiirish, and does, when its merit is 
beyond dispute. It is so long, r(*ckoned by the " speed- 
ometer" of war and peace, since the niiicti(*s when " Mrs. 
Craddock" made lier bow in covers, that one forgets 
the kind of reception she met ; the only safe thing to 
bet is that she w’as fully a decade ahead of her time. 
\’ictorian influences were still alive, and the modern 
cry for well-lo do women to occupy tliemselves with 
soinelliing to justify their existence was still in the 
nature of a novelty, so that this lay-si‘rmon against the 
int(*llectual lady-idler may have s(*emed less d propos 
than we know it to be now. If Mr. Maugham were 
writing it again, he would jiack Edward ('ruddock off to 
France as a major of Ti'rritorials, and inv(‘sl Ids wife 
with a posthumous decoration instead of sending him 
to his death in a fox chase, and her to a contrite widow- 
IkkkI. Bui then there would In* even cliances that 
Gerald, the dissolute boy, might go out and perish afield 
with just as much <Tedit, and the li(*roine be left to 
torture memory as fiercely as e,ver on the dilemma of 
romanci* and ri'morse. It is likelier still that, in these 
morbid days, Mr. Maugham would have given himself 
rather mc)re rein with Bertha ('raddock’s disappoint- 
ment as a mother -the one episode which satisfies us 
by the t(‘st of probability, and exalts lier for the 
moment from a self-tormenting neurotic into a kind 
of Nio])e. 

Even ill the fuller light of experience, however, he 
could hardly have bidterecl this study of an impulsive 
and exigent woman rising at the outset to the lieight of 
a bold and womanly choice in defiance of social pre- 
judice and family tradition, and then relapsing under 
the disillusions of marriage into thc' worst and weakest 
failings of h(u' class. The love that might have saved 
her, steadily evajx)rates ; the child that might have 
drawn the ill-assort(*d pair together, proves to be still- 
born ; and the success that comes to Edward as a land- 
holder and a local magnate makes him all the more 
odious and misunderstood to this embittered wife of his. 
Whether or not the author wrote the story as an experi- 
ment in alienation of sympathy, it would be hard to say ; 
but he certainly succeeds in shifting the reader's 53011- 
pathy from wife to husband, and in restoring the trije 
balance between character and mere culture. The pro- 
cess gains immensely by the exquisite chapter of farce 
in which Mrs. Craddock is forced to hear her worthy 
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spouse go stodging through a political speech which 
stamps him in her eyes a hopeless clodpate, and then to 
•hear the haughty dames whose criticism sh<‘ has always 
dreaded, acclaim him as a patriot and a saviour of his 
country. After that the fox-chase finish comes by way 
of «in anti-climax, like th(j watery ending of Beau- 
champ’s CareiT,” and one’s sense of irony would have 
been satisfied by a lighter crisis, say, the promotion of 
Edward to administrative honours as an agriculturist, 
and a life peeiage, so as to complete th(^ discoinlitun* of 
Bertha’s anc(*stral pride. In tlie days when lui wrote 
this novel Mr. Maugham may ha\'e shied at the dcwice 
of a title as something liackjuyed and imjK)Ssible, but a 
death in the hunting-lield was very little better, and it 
is not improved by th(‘ rather poor prt'monition which 
dawns upon us earlier in the chapter. \\’hat is worse, 
it seems clumsy and resourceless comj)ared with the 
ironic key of the book at its best, such as rings, foi 
instance, in a passage lialf-way through : 

Mr. Craddock’s princii)lcs, of course, were quite right ; 
he had given lier f)lonty of run and ignored her cackle, 
and now she had come home to roost. Tlicre is nothing 
like a knowledge of fanning, and an acquaintance with 
the habits of domestic animals, to teach a man how to 
manage his wife.” 

One hears on(‘’s fi'minine acquaintance snorting at 
boonuTang comments like these, but they will do wtdl 
to read this book steadily through. 1 would i^veii 
make it a textbook in post-graduate c:(mrses, alongside 
‘'The Egoist,” or some such correi'tive of sex vanity. 
Sometimes I wonder how on earth the jmndits of Paris 
could sit all day for months and yawn over protocols and 
Leagues about recoiK’iling nations and adjusting tariffs, 
wh('n th<‘ crucial qiu'stion of tli<‘ race is the a])proximatioii 
and mutiuil comprehension oi i\w sexes. It might not 
improve the girl-graduate’s opinion of nuTe man to 
have him pictured like the smug eujiejitic that Edward 
Craddock is, but at h'ast it would cure her of the folly of 
asking for honeymoons to be made of eviTgreen cheese. 

If “ Liza of T-ambeth,” as w(* have .seen, was a raid 
into realism, and “ Mrs. ( raddock” a successful venture 
into sex-psychology, it was tolerably certain we should 
find other experiments among Mr. Maugham’s other 
novels, and of these tin* most ambitious is ” Under 
Human Bondage.” The title in itself is typical of the 
author’s cli‘termination not to mince malltT.s or camou- 
flage his wares wdth sugar “ icing ” or the bravery of the 
poster. Nor is the*, work less laborious tliarf the title 
threatens. A chronicle of three hundred thousand words 
is not lightly written or lightly read, and the story of 
Philip Carey umnistakably belongs to tlie school of the 
panoramic story which has come in secular waves with 
“Clarissa” and “Wilhelm Meistcr,” with “ Lc Juif 
Errant” and “Jean Christophe.” Centrifugal energy 
may account for these lava-breaks on the jiart of 
authorship, nor is the public likely to object so long as 
it remains addicted to ” tht; lumping penn’orth.” hut 
there is no real vitality in this kind of megalomania, and 
the rul(‘S of economics will prevent publishers in the 
end from encouraging authors to combine a maximum 
f»f lettiT])ress with a minimum of plot. The vogue of 
“ SinistiT Street ” is already dead, you may say, because 
its aim was to accumulate detail and eliminate invention 
or relief. 


Mr. Maugham’s book excels most of its rivals because 
it has at least an outward shape which they 
have not, and those who read it attentively will find 
no difficulty in marking oft its undenoted sections — 
Canterbury, Heidelberg, Montmartre, Mildred, Medicine, 
Millinery, and Marriage. Something like a hundred 
pages goes to each division but the last, and this supplies 
a welcome pri^text for the story’s stopping like a clock. 
There was no earthly reason why wc should be debarred 
from the connubial confidences of Sally AUielney any 
more than w(^ were from the intimacy of her several 
predecessors in Philip’s afft'ctions ; but even abrupt 
respectability has its claims, and Philip is nothing if 
not a cn'aturt* of impulse. At cviiry stage of the story 
you rub your (‘yes to discover whether the club-foot is 
a key to his character or merely a plea for sympathy ; 
but at no stage* do you discover enough evolution in the 
man to justify the story’s Itmgth. Its best passages are 
the wrangl(*s about art and morality, the sharj) contrast 
b(itweeii (environments, and the longings to get away to 
that dn'amland, Spain. One almost S(*(‘S that if the 
author had not already written an Andalusian trav(‘l- 
book, it is to Spain the story would have taken us, and 
if miglit t'asily have* made a better background for 
IMiilip than the studio-slums of Paris or tlie jiurlieus of 
Vauxhall. As it is, lu* strikes us as a ('hristian w^ho is no 
Christian, making a Progress w'hieli is no Progress, and 
pref(Tring tli(' slough of dilettantism and self-reproach 
to anything in thi* way of st(\'idy (*ffort and self-control. 
WlKiii he emi'rg(*s from the mcdi('al inorgut‘s of St. 
Thomas’s and clrojis into Mildred’s tea-shop, you would 
iiev(T dream, if you didn’t know your London, that there 
interveiK's all tlie w^onder and inspiration of \\'e.st minster 
liridgt*. An ('xclusion of lieallhy “reflexes” is charac- 
teristic of the book and its class. Jt remains a kind of 
descriptive quarry for li'sser men to jiluiuhT, rich in 
violent emotionalism, (X"e(*ntric ('pisodc's, range of 
(:haract(T, and unbridled dialogue. 

To couple Mr. Maiighani’s nov(‘ls and plays togetluT 
by what divines rail the “synoptic” method is to 
com<? to the in(‘xorable conclusion that he has made 
the one a stepj)ing-stone for the other. He has used 
fiction, in a word, as the roughing-in ground, the model- 
ling clay, for the more assured perfection of his work 
upon tin* stage. No one can read the two versions of 
” Thci Explorer” without seeing the process and ad- 
mitting the point. Other mini have produced play 
first and published tlu‘, story aftcTwaids, but who has 
(!vcr met any such instance without feeling that the 
story had been the anterior form— in a fallow and* 
unwritten condition j)erhaps, but still pre-existent to 
the play ? “ The Merry-Go-Round” is another of Mr. 

Maugham’s stories written almost idly in disnjgard of 
j)lot, it seems to me, since the biK)k is simply a fagot- 
age of ill-assorted couph^s where the women invariably 
g( 5 t the worst of it, and the num never labour under the 
slightest sense of expiation, except perhaps in the way 
of discomfort or insolvency- The middle chapters 
yield more than one episodic which the author has 
turned to account in the way of drama. Some expert 
book on stagecraft years ago, I remember, praised 
the last act in ” Landed Gentry ” for the dexterity with 
which Grace is spared the shame of an awkward dis- 
closure, and there may have been ill-humoured and 
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undiscerning critics who explained the (h vire away as die 
tated by regard for the sentimental pit or a seareli for 
novelty. But when you turn from the text of tlie play 
to the seventh chapter of The Merry (fO-Round/* you 
se('. how much the position has gaiiKid from n^straint 
and elaboration. So far as concerns the issues at stake, 
the predominance of caste and ( ode o\ (‘r natural feeling. 
th(^ two versions are about ecpial ; and in so far as the 
author has not had to consider the. (‘motional sco]je of a 
particular actress, the nov(‘l has a marked advantage. 
Ihit in point of artistiy the play has limsh and superior- 
ity, and the story seems unlicked anrl hasty by com- 
parison, though no on(‘ can surely hold that “ Laiuhd 
(ientry ” is a finished piece of wenk by any means. It is 
inferior, for instance, to “ Tlu* Tc'iith Man” in ])ower 
and reality of apjj(‘al. in tli(‘ clash ol character, and in 
h'gitimately framed effect. Here again Mr. Maugham 
has drawn for his climax upon a scene in “ Th(‘ M(‘rry- 
(io'Kound” and mad<‘ true m(‘tal (.^f what had hccu 
m(*rely on; in th(^ rougli. Thus at point after point 
one is forced to the conclusion that 1k‘ lias (‘xpended 
j)atience and skill upon tin* th(?atre which In; might 
Iiave very well bestowed in fairer measure on his 
stories. 

('iiriously it is in ” The Kxj)lorer,” on(‘ of the 
slightest of his books, tliat h(‘ shows what .111 I'asy corn 
mand lie jiossesses over tin* story-form jinre and sim]>h‘. 
It is hard to aeei'pt H(‘len’s attitude, hist of disbelief in 
h(T hero, and tlieii of snm'nch'i. Von feel that ther(‘ 


is somehow no sutticitiiit pri'text for hiT second change, 
since a woman so de(‘p-set in lun- jirinciples would hardly 
waive th(‘m for the sake of an affection sh(‘ had abjured. 
At any rate, the book is much 11101 e than the study of a 
strong man tramjiliiig on eahiniiiy. or (‘vt.*ii the outcrop 
of h(‘r(‘ditarv taint in character under new eoiiditioiis ; 
and if one wen* asked to name an examph^ in English 
of the iinish(‘(l sliorttM* novel, such as French fiction has 
pr(.xliiced so Lirilliaiitly and so oftc'n, ” Th(i Explorer” 
might very well stand. It is certainly a long way 
ahead of a cleva'r extravaganza like “ Tin* Moon and 
Six]>enec',” whicli draws for its lightiu'ss and humour 
chielly upon its title, and for its invention chiefly upon 
an iiisuffi‘rable whimsicahtv. Ranking last in order of 
( lironology, it may fitly conclude this sur\'(‘y of a remark- 
able and original tale of work, one wliii li suffers not from 
any want of consistent and V(‘rsatih‘ ability b(;hind its 
tiiitlior’s pen, hut simply because he has given too 
many of his book-creations impulse instead of motive, 
and casual shajx' instead of artistic form. Th(‘y are 
e:-feets without a raiisi*. and ])ossiblv that is why so many 
of their actions arc the same. Mr. Maugham’s books 
are tiiiiiscrijds, not of life as a tolerable whole, but of 
jihast's which suit his ratht*r arbitrary tniatiiieiit, and 
if we fall into impatience with thi'in now and th(‘n, it 
is becaus(‘ he set nis to take imjiatience as tin* note of 
the ag(‘ in w^hich we livt*. After all, if you gi‘t out of 
temper with oik* of his novt'ls, there is an excellent 
remedy : you can always read the play. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER. 1919. 

AnswcFs io these com petitions [enth o)i a separate sheet bearing the name out adttrrss oj the sender) shontit be 

pn'iCunleit not later than the i^th of the month to 

” The Priz(^ Page,” Tin: IhuiKMAN, Mtssrs. flodder ^ Stongliton, Warwick Sqiian‘, E.C.4. 

Colonial and forei^Ji readeis please note that ( om petitions 11 ., 1 ] . and I', are the same each month, and that 
for the nc\t heo months the. first prize wilt tu' for the best ori^^inal lyric. 

Spfxial Kotick. -Competitors must p/ease keep copies of their verses ; the Editor lanncd undertake to return them. 


1 . -A Prize oh One Guinea is offered for the best 
orij^inal lyric. 

11 . — \ Prize of Half a ('iUinea is (ijfend for the best 
quotation from English veise aj>pli(\ible to any 
review or tin* name of any author or book 
aiipearing in this Jinmbt*r of Tin-' Bookman. 
Preferenc(' will be giv(*n to (flotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III . — A Prize of Tiirm: Nj-av Books is oj'L'ied for the 
b(‘st account in not more than a hnndied and 
fifty words of jirose of How I ('(‘lebrated J*(*ace. 

(The Prize of Three Xew Books will 1 h‘ oifered 
next month for the best note in not mou* than 


a hiiiidre(.l and fifty words on which chara<‘ter 
in hetion yon would lecoinnicnd as an ideal 
husband (.u wife, and wliy.) 

IV.— A Prize or Hai.f a Guinea is o:Lcr(*d for th(‘ liest 
review, in not mote than one linndnd words, 
of any reci’iitly ])nblis|ie(l book, ('oiiijxtitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers .It hi*ad of n*view. 

V. — A <‘opy of Till. Bookm an will lx* sent post free for 
ta'etvc months to tin* si'iidi'r of the lx‘st sug- 
gestion for 'fill'; B(X)KMa\ Gomp(‘titions. The 
JCditor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
subiiiilted. 


NOTE , — \Vc have had to \;ive so miteh space in this Number to our Special Turnty-jour Gifineas 
Prize Competitions that announcement of Results in our usual monthly (\mpctiiions is held over until 
next month, and the time for scndiim in c.xt ended accordingly. 
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THE BOOKMAN SPECIAL TWENTY -FOUR 
GUINEAS PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


'Ihc total numlKT of rcplios rcn'ivcd in tliost* ('oin- 
petitions has bociu lar^iT lliaii in any ('oin]>olitioj'. 
The Bookman lias yet oondiKdcd. Ihi* lyrics cxciM-d 
in quantity the r()ntril)iitions re('(‘ived in any of tlie 
•other sections, but the essays are almost as numerous, 
and in all four tJi(‘ av^eia^i* level of merit is very satis- 
factory, that of the humorous verse liemg rather below 
the other three. After c andul ( onsideration, we make 
the following award.', : 

1. LVKK S. 

The Firsj Pki/k ofVj awarded to (hTtrude Pitt, 
of 8, Wyndham ( reseent, London, N.H) ; the Seconj) 
Prize of 2s. to G. J.aunnce Groom, of 52, Lodge 
Drive, Palmer’s (rretui, J.ondon, S.i ] ] and tlie riiiRi) 
Prize of / i is. to 11. ('. (’oales, of Gam Rock, Salcombe, 
South Di'V'on, for the following ; 

THK L(X)K. 

As I were climtiiii’ Jai ob’s Tor, 

A .soldier-lad came rid in' doun : 

He stopped ail' pas.sed the time o’ day 
An’ asked how far to Plyniouth tonn. 

T told him, that wi'ie all: he t lok 
Tilts path that goes towards the sea. 

I turned to watch him out o’ sight . , . 

An’ ho were lookin’ bciek at me. 

He waited. Like a stone 1 stood, 

Shamed to he caughf, yet somehow bound 
To give him look for look : his lip.s 
Moved as to speak, but made no sound. 

It seemed a life-time we did look : 

As drounin' folk may do, they say, 

I thought of every little thing 
I'd ever done. . . . He rorh? away. 

Tremblin’ an' smilin’ 1 did sit, 

And watched the larks an lioiir or more 
Fly up against the golden light 
Wi’ songs I’d never heard avore. 

Jan's heavy brealhlu’ by inv side . . . 

All else be quiet and still. 1 fret 
And long for day. How can T sleej) 

When tears do make iny jiillow wet ? 

Gertrude Put. 

THK SHIP OF DESTINY. 

What of yon ship, old sailor-rnan, 

With sails o’ the Bunshine gold ? ” 

A vessel no jiricst may bless or ban, 

For Love is the helmsman bold. 

And hither and thither, 

No mortal knows whither, 

We speed as the world grows old.” 

** What is your freight, good .sailor-man ? ” 

” Sweet maids and brave lads, my dear. 

With hearts a-sniart in the world's cruel mart. 

Undaunted by pain or fear^ 

And young feet aweary. 

Like yours are, my deary. 

Come — sail for a day and a year ! ” 


” What is the fare, kind sailor-man ? ” 

” A smile - or a tear, maybe, 

And a wish wished itc ever the world liegan, 

The dri'am of^a soul set free*. 

See ! tlie sails are unfurled. 

For the edge o' the world, 

And the dreuin wnnds rise from the sen.” 

What will J,ovi* .say, old sailor-man ? 

My gown is of hodden gnw, 

Aiul my cloak .so thin that the sjiray drifts in 
And I'm barefoot this many a day. 

Look, my hands are worn, 

And my ])oor heart torn 
With wounds that no lips may say ! ” 

What will Love care ? () foolish maid ! 

He will crown yon with stars from Ihe skies, 

Your robe shall be ni.ule ol the jirayers you’ve prayed, 
x\nd he Ireasures the jewi'ls of your t'yes.” 

And hither and thither, 

No mortal knows whither, 

The fair shi]> of Di'stmy Hies ! 

Lai kence Groom. 

FrtU'JTVi:. 

\1 hrrr is a legend tn various parts of Rngland and '\'alcs 
that the devil, leith a pack of demon hounds, rides through 
ihe night and hunt^ evil-doers to the gates of hell.] 

Speed, my horse, the night falls fast. 

The Jiiige moths hiiriy Idmdly ]>as1, 

'Ihe lean moon tollins ii]> the sky 
Ancl down the* wind 
(Dh, hurry ! hurry !) 

1 hear the ilemoii himtsmaii’s blast * 

Hofore thy starling iioslrils stark 

'J'he tr(’(;s stand, .silent, damneil and dark, 

Troll liannted glades lliat thick tin* blood- - 
I^ut, far behind- - 
(Oh, hurry ! hurry !) 

1 hear the hounds' mad bay and bark ! 

lireast the lake tliat looms before, 

The mandrakes st riiam and drip with gore, 

The nixies stretch their thin green arms 
Lily-hung — 

(Oh, Jiurry ! hurry !) 

'J'hey ring around us more and more ! 

Yonder through that moonlit glade 
Sce’st thou beckon the eldritch maid ? 

And black gnomes snatch at the bridle chain 
With horrid laugh ! 

(Oh, hurry ! hurry !) 

The dogs of darkness nearer bayed ! 

Why are my hands with blood asmart ? 

Why does my dagger leap and start ? 

Why is my heart a searing flame ? 

And my hands numb ? ^ 

(Oh, backward I Backward !) 

The gates of hell before us part 1 


H. C. Coales. 
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We also select for printing : 

THK PRAYEH. 

My little son of four, 

The long (Jay's playtime being o'er, 
Had w(‘aried with liis joy, 

And, with a lov'd and crnni])led toy' 
Clasp'd in a chubby Juind, 

Been Mollua-lcd 
To welconu' balli, and bed. 

And slumberdand. 

There, fragrani as a new-blown rose, 
From curly h(‘ad io curling toes, 

Tie lay : 

And I, as is my way, 

Stolid n}» the quiet stair 

'To hear his |n\i\'’r 

And tell him all was iiglit ; 

'To kiss ainl leava' Inm liieie 
In keeping of the Nigiit 

As, tlien, amid tlie glonm 

Of gath riiig dusk, 1 stepped mb.) the 

And lifted the small, <lrovvsv head, 

He sigh’d with weariness, and said : 

Oil, I '.uld>'. ( *an I s.iN’ 

A litUr ])rayer to-day '' 

And kneeling iqi, to keep 
His earnest soul tioiii sleep. 

He said two word'' : “ Our k'arvt'r ' , . 
And whisper’d out : “ Anum I . . . ” 
And fluMi upon his b.ibv la(‘<* a smile 
t )f grave < on bail, he fell 
into 1 he dreams lu'’d earn’d so well. 

And 1, in .siltMice, bent 

And kissi'd the ( liild — and went, 

Knowing that all was good , 

'That He, tin' IkMrer. Who 
Is Cod — but iMlher, too 
Had mark'd the lit11<‘ pi.iy’r 
And, stooping there, 

Had smil(‘d and nnderslooil ! 

(S. Flliolt Na])ier, ScTgi'anl , X.l.l'., 
C(‘(Lir Hank, l)ianiond deinue, 
(rreenwii'li.) 

IHK Li rruc lOW N i iiat w as. 

Underneath her iiiart\'r-crown, burnt 
ami broken, shatten'd down, 

'J'luTC sh(* stands, a ruin dread, 
dcsolati', will) lieanty dead. 

That was once a little* town. 

Her iinmimbered tragedi(’s, torn earth, 
mutilated 1r(*e.s, 

Her blind wandow's ami dumb doors, 
her shell-shattered walls and 
floors, 

All arc .silent witm‘ss(*s. 

* 

Thrc^' the ravaged fields around, c^'er 
the scarred and cross- marked 
ground, 

Runs the irirnson poppy-tlood, hut 
she knew the fields of blood. 

And the dreadful battle-sound. 

For .she heard the anguish’d cries, 
heard the great guns shake the 
skies--" 

And the windows of stain'd glass, 
which her little church still fuis, 
Glimmer out like tearful eyes. 


Burnt and broken, shatteri*d (lown -- once she was a little 
town ! 

And the soul that all towais have still survives her ashen 
grave 

ITmlermMtIi her martyr-i rown. 

(PliyllU JCriiM Xoble, I ink l-orlgc. o, h’orcsl Rise, 

W allli:i,nisto\\ , Loiiilon, 11. 17 .') 

M^■ LADY Ob THK AIKADOW’. 

I’hc ilaisH's ail* the fan* of lier. 

All pinky-vvliitc* and sweet, 

'file velvet grass the gown of hiT, 
fhe tmkimg stri'am lier feet. 

.V man miglil kiss her blushing i heek, 

A ma d liei robe admire, 

A Oiild wonkl rim .it omi* to el.isp 
Her nei klei l)nglit as fire. 

I'oi buttercups, like gli'aming gold, 

( >n Jier lair bosom he. 

While linv dcwdiops, silver \^hite, 

Vn* < aught in lier deep eye. 

Jler gown \m11i bine lorget me-nots 
• k'mbroidfiisl at the hem, 
is s])re.nl out in its lovi'lines** 

And bound with leal and stem. 

All Iragrant is the bri*ath of hei 
pa List'd .a while With ilover or with may, 

All musi(.al the vone ot liei 
As song-birds so.ir awa\\ 



First Prize. By V. D. Goodwin, 

Illustrating title ot "The llutaiiied," by Max Braod (PutnaaiB). 
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Though she has ever beauties new 
To captivate my heart, 

Perhaps her perfect passivcncss 
Is her most perfect art. 

She’s fair if I go down at dawn, 

Fair if at dusk wc meet. 

And I— I love each bit of her, 

My Lady — Meadowsweet ! 

(Frances Burn, St. John’s X’icaragi', Kimberley, South 
Africa.) 

O GOLUEN HEAD. 

O golden head, that 1 carf*ssed 
In sunny hours for ever lied, 

That lay, and lookf*tl so strangely blest, 

On this poor toat. O golden head ! 

Once more this solemn grove I pace. 

Where we in ]ov were wont to stniy ; 

The oak is in his ancient place. 

But thou, my soul ! art passtnl away. 

When I recall those radiant years. 

Each shy. fond glance tlial made me proud. 

Ah, measureless my loss appears, 

And on my breast my head is bowed. 

Why .should 1 toil on thus in ways 
I loathe, tor laurels 1 despi.se ; 

Befooled by lips that falsely ])raise, 

Still, still un blest by thy true eyes 

The world’s awar.ls are void and vam, 

Sin(‘-e from my bosom thou art fled. 

Such honour ne’er can fall again 
To coat of mine. O golden head ! 

(Jolin D. Wan*, q, Oxford Park, Tlfra('()rnlH*.) 

SONC; FOK MUSIC. 

Home, the swallow to his nest goes flying, 

When the sunlight fades to sunset’s hue ! 

So at evening wJieii the twilight closes, 

Turn my weary thoughts, my clear, to you. 

Ideet the swallow as he hom(*ward flieth. 

Swift as singing arrow through the blue ; 

Yet my thoughts outspeed the homing swallow 
When at dusk they turn, dear love, to you. 

(Esther Parker Ellinger, 12, \V. 2 «)th Street, lkdtinK»re. 

Md., U.S.A.) 

Wc select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Violet Walker (Whitehaven), A. M. ('hiistie (Torquay 
Mary Yelland (Lincoln), Tinsley lYatt (NorLlienden). 
Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), S. Gertrude Ford (liouriK*- 
mouth), Morton Luce (Weston-siipcr-Maie), J.aurence 
Tarr (Forest Gate), Percy Allott (London, E.C.), W inifred 
Barncfi (Malvern), Nancy Pollok (Glasgow), A. Ilowartli 
(Port Elizabeth, Soutli Africa), L’achel Bates (Great ( ros- 
by), Margaret K. McEvoy (Cricklcwood), Alit ia Sheridan 
(Orpington), Brian Hill (Loughton), Alic(* \\\ Linford 
(London, N.), Robert Sloss (London, S.W.), M. Warrener 
(Leeds), Violet Gillespie (Ifaminersmith), Mrs. T. D. 
Hawkins (Ealing), I. M. MilKr (Ukley), Judith Wickham 
Greenwood ((libraltar), Kev. Dr. Kosslyn Bruce (Edg- 
baston), Barbara Maciver (Dingwall), Oswald H. 
Harland (Scarborough), Beryl (Tirter (Bcxhill), Mary 
Carolyn Davis (New York), l^atrice Skelton (Forest 
Gate), Bertha Smithworlh Dalby (Southport), Maid- 
stone Power (Shrewsbury), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hayes), 
Lena Margaret Small (Edinburgh), G. N. Goodman 
(Lahore), George Savill (Brockley), J. A. Bellcliambers 
(Highgate), May Herschel-Clarke (Woolwich), Editha 
Jenkinson (Harrogate), " Marcion*' (Winchester), Agnes 


Strong (London, S.W'.), '' Ethel” (London, W’,), Elsic*M. 
Mereditli (Bideford), Madeline Constance Monday (New- 
bury), XTvienne Dayrell (Wortliing), M. H. Robertson 
(Herne Bay), P. S. N. Aswarth (Madras), Brenda Duncan 
(Croydon), Mary Somerville (Caen, France), Rev. Llynfi 
Davies (Swansea), Edwin Faulkner (Exmouth), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Ruby K. Mundy (Bourne- 
moutli), Arthur Holmes (Salisbury), T. Gray (Glasgow), 
E. Morley (Hull), E. Leslii*. (lUnston (Wimbledon), 
J. R. Wilmoi; (Birkenhead), M. Revf‘11 (Downc), A. G. 
Ryland (Birmingham), I-ucy Malleson (I.oiidon, W.J, 
May Basham (Bassaleg), Leo 1. D. (kimbh^ (Johannes- 
burg), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Tamar h'acd (Edinburgh), 
Egbert Sandford (Haiilbowline), Katlileen E. Douglas 
(Salisbury), Malcom Hemphrey (Farnborough), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), Lcland Davis (New York), J. 
(aithbcrt Scott (Cheltenham), P. Marshall Hill (Ijon- 
easter), N. Pallaiit Cassi^ra (Kilburn), ('. R. Price (W^elling- 
ton), Vernon 11. Porter (Clapton), Rev. Rubt. .Armstrong 
(Ripon), Olive Searle (Lincoln), (ieorgi^ S. Astins 
(Harlesden). Enid M. Norman (Somerset), Estlier Parker 
Ellinger (Baltimon?), Rosa E. Barnett (Bridgwater), 
W^ ikirras (.Malv(‘ni), Hoyt H. Hudson (Cleveland, 
Ohio). R. Scott Frayn ( rimpeiiey). Richard S. liaker 
(Dudley), Arthur Payne (Shelheld), C. B. Ayrton (J.on- 
dori, N.W.), Robert V\ atson (Vi‘rnon, ]L('.b Kate Ander- 
son (Ottery-St.-Mary), John Earl Rose (liristol), Helen 
Douglas Adam ; K. \V. Fi'uton (Birstall), Evelyn E. 
Davey (Lowestoft), J. P. dii J^ircq (Duhviih), Helen 
Mitcham (T-ondon, N\), J^ev. H. XVaddeJI (llowlh), 
S. R. Ni>yes (Parys, South Africa), J. Ewart Griffiths 
(Worcestm), Harold Matthews (Malvern), Edilli Irviiie- 
Jones (Edinburgh), J. hTew Dougall (Glasgow). 

IT.— ESSAX'S OX MV FAX'orKITK 
AUTHOR. 

Earily first favourite with the gn'al majority of our 
competitors is Dickens ; then comes Scott ; llieii 
Stevenson and ] amb. Wells is dios(‘n by sonu* forty 
essayists ; Barrie and Kipling by nearly as many ; 
after them, with from two to six (‘Ssays apii‘C(‘, comt; 
Hardy, (TiailolU* Bronli^ Thackeray, llugli Walpole, 
Borrow, \\\ J. Locke, Wordsworth, Jane Austen, 
Arnold Bennett, Gi'orge Eliot, ('oiinid, Gissing, Mary 
Maun, Charles Reade, frollope, ('hesterton, .Ainsworth^ 
Shakes})ear(‘, Leonard Merrick, Shaw, A. C. Benson, 
ATatthew Arnold, J. E. Biickrose, Richard Jefferies, 
Turgenev, Mark Rutlu*rford, Compton Mackenzie, 
Macaulay, E. V. Iknson, Meredith, Mary Johnston, 
Maurice H(‘wJett, Blackmon*, Ruskiii, ]-5row’niug. (hils- 
worthy, (Tulyle, Emerson, R. H. Benson, J'Tancis 
Thompson, WTiitmaii, Kaljdi Connor, W ashington Irving, 
Beatrice llarraden, Arthur Synuuis ; and tin* large 
vari(*ty of authors wlio are eacli in favour witli only 
one competitor include Hawtliornt* and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ; Jeromes and Tennyson ; Mary (Tiolinondeley and 
Sir Tiiomas Browne ; Swift and (). Henry ; Oscar Wilde 
and TTiomas ii Kern pis ; Synge* and J.oi d Morley ; Pater 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes ; Edward Carpenter and 
Maeterlinck ; Balzac and Algernon Blackwood, and a 
goodly catholic selection of others, living or dead. 

The First J^Rizii of js. is awarded to W. Kent, of 
Gy, Union Road, XTapham, SAV. ; the Second of £2 as. 
to Robert Ainsworth, of 63, l^ark Road, Dai wen, Lan- 
cashire ; and the T hird of £1 is. to the Rev. F. T. 
Jlarkness Graham, ILD., of 103 , Fotheriiigay Road, 
Maxwell Park, f. Glasgow, for the follow'ing : 

MARK RUTHERFORD. 

Mr. Massingham’s prediction, that when the tale of 
Victorian literature is fully and truly told the name of 
Mark Rutherford will lead all the rest, has not received 
much sui)port from the critics, and ])robably such a con- 
fession of faith has provoked many disdainful smiles. 
Perhaps it is inevitable, for the appeal of Rutherford is 
not to the crowd ; it is wise to touch the pulse of a man’^ 
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life before you reconunend his books, and the 
early Laodicean rarely becomes a late cli.sciple. 

But if he does not survey mankind from 
China to Peru that is no reason for decrying 
Rutherford's merits and treating him, as some 
do, as one who, in Johnson’s ])hrase, carved 
on cherry stones. Having devoted high art to 
poor material, he is dismissed as the novtdist 
of Victorian nonconformity, and the uninitiated 
circled to suppose that he narrates notJiing but 
pleasant and amusing trifles like “ ( ranford.” 

This is grievously to misunderstand Rutlicr- 
ford, who seeks to fathom spiritual depths 
without regani to geographical or historical 
limits. “ I have soinetiines thought,’ says 
Baruch Cohen. “ that the love of any two 
persons in this world may fulfil an eternal 
purpose whicli is as neces.sary to th<* Ihii verse 
as a great revolution.'' Rutherford loves to 
praise obscure 1uto(*s whfj nevi’r acted on 
spacious stages but whose “ ac hing hands and 
bleeding f<‘et ” make life’s jiathway easier for 
future ])ilgrims. 'i'he Jflanlodeers and the 
inhabitants of ('owdold epitoniisi* in tlieir lives 
universal struggle, and the onl\’ insigiiifK ant 
people to him are llitise who grow no soul 
and exhibit sim])ly features jiitiahly ])l.istu 
to the jiressure oi Ihi* .society 111 wlm li they 
live. It is not tf) travel symjiatlielically witli 
Ills spirit to regard him as merely a w'ai t or- 
res]H)ndent of sectarian stnh*. He syin]».ithises 
strongly witli dissent , uadled amidst Bunyan’s 
descendants he could liardly do otluTwise. but 
to him the .significance of a (onventicle is more 
as the alternativi' to lonvc'iition than as a rival 
to the ]).Lrisli church. It is rathcT in the larger 
and Jvnii‘1 .soman sense that " every man inii.sl 
be a none onforrnist ” that he is interested in 
dissent, and many of liis characters, wlieii 
w'c leave' them, tar from bcang cone cuned about 
liturgies and cliurcb rates, hardly conform to 
noiicontormist canons. 

It is astonisiiing that in these* time's of politi- 
cal turmoil But her ford's books aie so neglc'cted 
His writings aie aflame W’lth jias.sion .igainst 
politie.al oppressiem ; his pen becomes at times 
a * ])otent a weapon as Carlyle’s, and lie has a 
style superior to his in lucidity. It was pk'as- 
ing to see renently a rehTeiice in the Hailv 
Hrrald to '* 'fhe Revolution in 'J'annei’s Lane 
the finest ol political novels, but I fear to most 
Labour IVl.P.s it is a .sealed book. IMaiiy would 
be surpri.s(*d and few unmoved by tlie pathetic 
picture of Zacharian ('olein.in seeking emidoy- 
ment. h'or imaginative power and telling an<l 
incisive strokes, this delineation of the via 
dolorosa of the labouring man cannot lx* siirpasse*d. Vet 
Kuthcrforel never feeds rebellion for rebellion's .sake ; he 
never stimulates a wanton and meredy fractious desliucTive- 
ness that would prefer the world as a wildenic'ss to the^ 
slightest inee]iiality. Coleman, in liis economic battles, 
stems the tiele of bitter thought with literature ; in an 
inward world of the mind he^ fortifies his courage in 
grappling with the world of sense. 

Still finer is Rutherford’s ininislry to the mind disease‘tl. 
and he is so able a physician because, a spiritual realist 
like Biinyan, he^ never hesitates to cut deep and to reveal 
nakedly the pangs of life. But rarely docs he fail to find 
healing. He traces with wonele.*rfuI insight what (ieorge 
Eliot called the unmapped country of the human heart, 
and strikes waters of consolation from the most unprom- 
ising rocks. He appeals jiarticiiJarly to those who have 
left their early religious moorings. He docs not Jove to 
poison wells at which others are refreshed He is not ol 
those who, interested in vestiges of creation, view with 
nothing but ifliarisaical cynicism the vejsliges of past 
philosophies and religions. He is progressive, and progress 


to him IS not skimming the surface but jdougliing 
tile de]iths : he would have tlie* light of intedlect burn 
with increasing brightness, but lie would also (in the words 
of the poet wdiose spirit was so closely akin to his) " guard 
the fire within.” 

W. Kent. 

BLMSK PASC AL (1O23-1O62.) 

Mum- years ago, when Lord Macaulay w’as the god of 
my boyish idolatry, I alighted u])Oii, and lingered over, 
a thouglit-provoking phrase in one of his essays — ” the 
incoui]jarable letters of I’ascal.” What delicious things 
those epistles must be. 1 reflected, if the great historian 
was unable to find a iiarallcl lor them in any corner of his 
astonishing iiicinory ! Obviously, no bookworm worthy 
of the name could afford to leave such a literary feast 
iintastcd. So 1 applied myself with ardour to the study 
of the Preiich language, and eventually. Pa.scars indict- 
ment of the Jesuits (Les *' Provinciales ”) became as 
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familiar to me as Macaulay's flagellation of Robert 
Montgomery, • 

A transfer of allegiance followed, for it had to be ad- 
mitted that the French controversialist outshone his 
English successor. Pascal’s resourcefulness knew no 
bounds ; his skill in detecting a fallacy verged upon the 
miraculous ; and the smiling urbanity with which he 
delivered his most dexterous strokes addtul a sting to 
every wound. How it must have galled liis adv'ersarics 
to see one of their Order repriiscnted as a bland simpleton, 
exclaiming triumphanlly whenever he was hard ])rcssed : 
“ But listen to Father Baum, or Lather Kseobar or Father 
Filutius, on that point." and then rapjnng out extract 
after extract, whicli not only gave his own case aw'ay, but 
showed, as if by accident, how’ liorribly complaisant the 
casuists of that time could be in dealing with vice I 

Admiration of Pasc.il the debater ripened into i warmer 
sentiment after a perusal of his " Thoughts." In this 
fragmentary, but unique work, our Jansenist reveals 
himself as a very bold and original tlunker, with a gift for 
putting his readers into that mood of mingled rccklessnt‘ss 
and stoicism in which it becomes possible to face “ the 
trivial round, the common task." li is not gay courage, 
exactly, which he communicates to his devotees. It 
cannot be denied that I’ascal is austere and grim. Theic 
is austerity and griiuness even in' liis wit, of wliicli llic 
followbig is a characteristic specimen : 

“ If Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the face of the* 
whole earth would have been quite different to-day." 

Not a few potent, grave and reverend signiors must 
have paid that observation the tribute of a smile during 
the last two hundred years. And many unhappy wdghts, 
trudging through this vale of tears, have felt their hearts 
go out to Pascal as they paused over this obiicr dicUtnt : 

“ The most important thing in life is the choic^c of a 
profession — and Cluincc settles that." 

It does indeed ! 

When Pascal was not waiting in this strain, he was 
often engaged in putting sonui theological < ase very suc - 
cinctly into a nutshcill. 

“Either God exists or He dotis not," he writes, '* and 
a man is forced to gamble on one view or the oilier. Let 
us estimate the comseciucnces of .staking our all upon the 
former. If you wan, you win everything ; if you lose, 
you lose nothing. Bet, then, without hesitation, that 
there is a God." 

Neither boldness iior cogency is lacking there, and 
though it may be true that people find those reasons most 
convincing which they discover for themselves (vida 
“ Pensees,” Art. 4.‘)), ^ l^ave greater nrspect for Pascal’s 
deductfons from any premises than I have for my own. 
The man had a big brain, and wa.s constantly brooding 
over fundamental things. 

Here some one may whisper : 

“ But your author wore a girdle studded with spikes, 
wherewith to mortify tlie. flesh ; and iie believed that his 
niece was cured of a fistula lacrymalis by one touch of the 
Holy Thorn." 

Quite true ; he did. Knowledge of those fac^^ however, 
only adds piquancy to the pleasure with which T recall 
his ironical remark in the Eighteenth Provincial l.etter 
concerning Galileo and the Papal decree. It does not 
lessen the enjoyment that I find in declaiming his mag- 
nificent outburst, which starts ; 

“ Man is only a reed, the feeblest thing in Nature, but 
lie is. a thinking reed." 

And who would not be an ascetic, if asceticism helped 
one to write i>rose so full of music and sublimity as Blaise 
Pascal’s immortal line : 

“ I,e sitence 6terncl de ces espaces infinis m'effraye 1 " 

Robert Ainsworih. 

BORROW. 

I am but little attracted to the phrase — favourite author. 
The word " favourite." redolent as it is of caprice, of the 
intrigues of court life in other days, hardly justifies the 


attachment which most of us make between the companion 
of our leisure moments and ourselves. I do not merely 
favour the author who has cheered me. cofisoled me and 
helped me. I am devoted to him. And when my devotion 
overflows into words, I write of him as though Lloved him. 

T am not going to apologise for my attachment. There 
is something too subtle in it to admit of explanation. I 
suppose I came to be interested in George Borrow by 
chance, because a first edition of his works glanced down 
on me from the shelves of my father's bookcase. The 
titles inflamed a certain yearning for the romance of travel : 
and a spirit of curiosity set me wondering what might be 
behind such strange words as Lavengro and Romany Rye. 
That interest has never failed nu; : and when my mind, 
more matured, could go deeper than the surface of such 
writings, my first love returned with stronger emotions. 

Most books of travel sooner or later into mere 

itineraries : most autobiograpliies dwell on peddling details 
which can neither raise interest nor understanding. Borrow 
has triumphed over these difliciilties and in a style limpid as 
the wayside brook he loved, invigorating as the wind on the 
hilltops, he has laeatcd lor us a rich and interesting world 
where true lovers of nature will never weary to wander. 
He is the true adviMiturer in literature, lie lias gathered 
for us the ronuintic beauty of Spain where thi; wild sierras 
are steeped in moonshine. He is a lover of all that makes 
life strong, hoautitul and romanlie. The fleet speed of 
{he horse, the thews and muscles of the. boxer are imprinted 
on his pag(‘s. \Vc revel in life and rejoice in it with the 
spirit of thos(‘ who have no disconcerting ]ihilosoi)hy. 

Borrow disliked Wordsworth and ridiculed him. He 
mistrusted Scott, bi'cause it st*emed Jiis romanticism paved 
the way for the re-(*st.iblisliment of Konian Catholicism ; 
one of Borrow ’s peculiar brtes notrs. 'V'ct in a particular 
way Borrow was their colleague in helping to cstablisli 
literature as the interjireter of nature. He loved the 
dramatic in evi'iy episode that befcdl him. He Jiad the 
painter’s eye for a quaint scent*. 

Can it be that tht*rc is a symbolism underlying his fight 
with the flaming tinman and his subse(|uf*nl sojourn with 
Isopel Berners in the dingle ? Isopel J5<*rners is more 
than human. Like a goddess in exile, or nature in female 
guLsc, her words are oracular. '* J ear God, and take your 
own part." 

Was it the struggle^ against material limitations merging 
itself in that divine* intercourse with nature, which makes 
our isolated cxpericmct'.s with lier very glimp.ses of I ’aradise ? 
One must be a lover of the road to admire liorrow. (.)iie 
must have toiudied him through ex]>erienccs similar to his 
own. I like to ft*el that he has disclosi-d the true romance 
of being, among the gipsies who live very close to nature 
and wall not disclose their secrets to any but a symjiathctic 
heart. 

Some may prefer to follow^ Borrow^ to Spain : 1 prefer 
his company in Wales or on the English highway. 1 like 
his Ishmaelitism in literary taste ; and liis desire to write 
the life of Jerry Abershaw, the famous highwayman. ♦ 
Borrow is big and unconventional. He is like a holiday 
amid scenes that aj^ieal. With him 1 would climb the 
peaks of Snow'don or stiind where the Atlantic breaks on 
the rock-bound coast of Spain. 

He takes me out of the drab, the present and the un- 
congenial. I go with him where men arc men : where 
passions arc strong, but none the less clean ; where the 
wildflowcrs scent the highway and a handful of gra.ss marks 
the gipsy trail. 

F. T. Harkness Graham, B.D. 

W'e also select for printing : 

STEVENSON. 

It may seem at first a trifle strange that in their choice 
of a favourite author, the affections should wander away 
from the sages and philosophers, whose works gaze re- 
X>roachfully from their places on the bookshelves, to one 
of less assured name and standing in the ranks of the 
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immortals. But in our guide, philosopluir and friend, it 
is his friendship wliich wc most esteem, and perhaj^s it is 
this capacity for inspiring aftection whieh has brought to 
the feet of Robert J-ouis Stevenson so large a drelc of 
devotees. 

Of all men of letters K. L. S. exerts this irresistible appeal 
of com panion. ship. 'J'herc is a. singular fascination both 
in his life and in his work. His long struggle against ill- 
hcalth, his fortitude, his devotion to his art and liis early 
death in far away Samoa contrive to weav(‘ a romance 
round the personality of the man himself. And .so with 
his work. A .subtle alchemist, whatever leaden metal he 
turned his liand to, he transmuted into gold. Dare-devil 
romance, entertaining sketches of travel, elegant and 
diverting essays, and tin* quaintest and Icndcresl verse, 
all flow from his i)i‘n with amazing facility and in faultlc*.ss 
style. 

As a congenial companion he is without a peer. Tlierc 
are times, the wind roaring outside o’ cold winter nights, 
when our sinrits cry out for the glamour of romance. 'J lien 
Stevenson knows the charm by which to transport ns to 
wonderful Pacific islands, faiTy lands to our trammelled 
imaginations, where wc can l>reatlu‘ the fresh sea breezes 
and see the white combers breaking on the beach of Pale.sa. 
Or he carries ns away into ]iiratical adventures in search of 
treasure and thrills us with the d(’eils of the wildest and 
most picturesque buccaneers in literature, until we can hear 
the sinister tap-tajiping of Pc'w’s stick on the jiaving .stones, 
and conjure up the spirit of dreadful (\iptaiu 1 dint “ glaring 
at us through the darkne.ss.” Anollier wav(' of his want! 
and wc are back amongst the Iligliland clans in the stirring 


waters and in return he has won the hearts of all 
men. 

Stevenson died at the age of forty-four. What he might 
have achieved had he lived longer we can only surmise. 
Whfit he had alrcafiy achieved jiostcnly will not willingly 
let di<!. d'Jiis was his requiem : 

UiithT the Wide and slairy sky, 

Dig tlic grave and let me lie 
(Had did I live and gladly die. 

Aud ] 1 lid me down with a will. 

" This Im* tlie verse you grave for me : 

' lh*re he lies where lie longed to be. 

Home IS the .SJiilor, homo from the sea. 

And the hunter, home from the hill.’ " 

(A. .\. Bruce, j(), Croft Temici', Jarrow-on-Tyiie.) 


THOMAS A KKMIMS. 

'I'hc mind which gazes at the world through a narrow 
convent window does not necessarily miss the beauty of 
its tolour and design. It is true that it perceives only a 
small fraction of thtJ earth’s surface, but iierhajis for this 
very n*ason the oliservation bestowed upon it is both 
thorough and appreiaativi*. 

If this is true of the world of sense it is surely no less 
true of the world of feeling and tliought. 'The mind of 
a devout monk, save for the few jiersous with whom he 
comes into conlac i . is luigaged in contcmjilaling one other 
Mind ; and it is this centralisation of the forces of his 


years after the ; or wc’ arc thrilled with 
weird tales of mystery and imagination, oi 
body snatcluTS, inijis in bottles, and double 
])crs<)nalities 

It is a diherent charm which he exercises in 
the miscellany ol travel skidchi's and essavs, 
but a charm none tlu’ less [lotenl ; tor lu re 
we meet the' man fai’e to face, listcm to his 
incomparable con viM'sa lion, and obtain gliiiijiscs 
of the inner Slevtuison witli all his caplnating 
qualities and innate noliilily of soul, 'the 
secret of his tdiarni lies in his syinpathv with 
life, and with young and full-blooded life 
especially. His iihilosophy is comfortable, and 
kindly and w-ise ; tlu’re is some' tnitli in the 
accu.salion of hedonism levelled by the “cheeiful 
Indian critic," for while he is writing, iJie 
duty of being bappy is never far from Ins 
mind; his broad lolerancc’, his huinoin, his 
lightly cynical vein, as in "Virgin ib u s 
Puori.sque," his manly love of triitli and 
straightforwardness, and ot all things in 
nature clc'aii and young and healthy make 
Stevenson at once the most engaging of com- 
])anions and the most lovable of friends. 
Deeper down IIktc is a leaven of tiial ])hilo 
sophical melancholy which seems to come with 
much meditation on life — a legacy of JMontaigne, 
perhaps. But he is loo much in love with 
living to have; any sympathy with philosojdiers 
" who pule in little atheistic poetry books about 
the vanity and brewity of life," of with 
messieurs les rctraitants of our Dady cif the 
Snows. " Death may be* knocking at the* 
door," he cries ; " we have* something else in 
hand, thank (^od, and let him knock. . . . 
Life with ns is a honeymoon all through ; 
small blame to us if we give our whole* heart 
to this glowing bride of ours." M as c*vcr .so 
great a heart in so ailing a body ! And this 
essential manliness is emidiasised by his Jove 
for little children. The c.ssay on "Child's 
Play ” and the dainty poems of the " Child's 
Garden of Verses " ate the crown and seal 
of the greatness of his nature. In these 
he has cast affection as bread ujion the 
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nature, this concentration of the emotions into one direc- 
tion that has the eilect of at any rate temporarily quickening 
their development. 

We find in the author of the “ Imitatio Christi *’ an 
ntense emotionalism combined with its most valuable 
product — the intuitive type of a])pn‘h<'usion. He does 
not analyse the unseen nor does he g(*neralise concerning 
it, Imt he knows it through personal (*xperience. And l>e- 
cause he has the soul of a poet as well us that of a saint 
there springs from the barren ground of the conventual 
life a love lyric cis natural, as fervent, as sjiontaueous as 
any of Shelley or Keats. It is hUe a water-lily blossoming 
on the surface of a stagnant ])ool. It has within it that 
delicate purity and llaining enthusiasm which hav(* illumined 
the imagination of the world ami transformed an obscure 
religious of the fifteenth c<‘ntury into an acknowledged 
priest and projdict of the s])intuai life. 

“Love is a great thing, yea. altogether a great good — 
by itself it inaketh light everything that is heavy . . . 


Specially Commended. By Betty Lawson. 

llluBtratiug title Ot “Wilhoiuthc Gair," hy Silas K. llockiiiK (WanI, Lock). 

for it carrieth a burden wbicli is no burden and Hiaketh 
everything that is bitter sweet and tasteful. ... A lover 
liioth, runneth, and rejoiceth, he is free* and is not holdeii. 
He giveth all for all, and hath all in all 

The force of these words is the force of an intuitive 
apprehension which c()ntt‘mptucnis of restrain I bounds 
forward with the action of a young hunted creature flying 
before the hounds. Browming has felt “ the wild joy of 
living ” but the w'ild joy of loving is Keiniiis’s tfieme. 

“ i) Thou, my sweetest, most beloved, let heaven and 
earth and all their fair apparel be silent before 'I hy Face." 

What if that Face were actually invisible and intangible, 
only imaged in the adoring mind, only possible to embrace 
in the syinbolry of the j-acranicntal rite ? The intuition 
of the saint jMcrces the (ommonplacc exteriors of bread 
and wine, finding wiiliin them that essential joy which 
translated his communions into the supreme adventures 
of his life. 

'i'his book makes a strange apix^al - to the sceptic and 
the critic as well as to the orthoclox, to the Protestant as 
much as to the Catholic, to the sinner equally with the 


saint. Nor is it charsicteristic of any one century. It_^is 
the property of the artist and idealist of every age. 

Dr. Johnson said : “ The world htis opened its arms 
to receive it,” and he was right. Like the Bible and 
Shake.spcarc and Dante and Homer, its resting x’Jace is 
very near to the heart of the world, and if wc pause to 
think and question why this should be, wc shall be drawn 
slowly, perhajis, but siin*ly, to the conclusion of the great 
thinkers. J‘jnersc)u writes : ” 'J'here is no luck in literary 
reputation . . . the permanence of all books is fixed by 
no eflort friendly or hostile, but by their ow'ii specific gravity 
or the intrinsic iiniiortance of their contents to the mind of 
man. . . . 'flie w'liy fo sx)eak and w'ritc what shall not go 
out of fashion is to sx)eak ami write sincerely.” It is this 
genuineness in the realm of feeling which introduces the 
*' Imitation ” into the ranks of the classics. ” It was 
wTitten,” says George ICliot, ” by a hand that waited for 
the heart’s prompting,” and herein is the siiniinary and the 
psychology of its power. 

(Joyce Naiikivell, St. Hilda's College, Cludtenham.) 

H. G. WELLS. 

A reader gives first jiosition in the realm of writers, not 
to the one whom he considers the cleverest, but to the one 
w'ho gives him the* keem^st delight, and in the present 
wTiter’s judgment II. (i. W(*lls, under either elaim, easily 
outdistances his compeers. 'fhe ])().sitioTi is invariably 
occupied by ditferent peoph‘ at ditierent ])erio<ls of a 
leader’s life. fhe ]>resent wrifer has in I urn enthroned ; 

(1) The now forgotten author of ” Don /alva the 

liravcv” 

(2) Miss Marie Con'lli. 

(3) Mr. H. (f. Wells. 

'fhe latter has Ix'eu fufilr l^viucvps for the past sixteen 
years, and is not at all likely to be depose<l, although as 
a novelist Mr. jose]>h ('onrad runs him dose. 

Admiration for the genius ot Mr. H. (i. W ells is enhanced 
by eontemplatioii of his early (‘uvironnient. Many of our 
greatest authors were deprived ot the advantages of 
high iMlueation, but Mr. Wells, to an iin])arall(‘led extent, 
made his own 0]q)0i tiinitu*s for sdf-unprovement , ami 
the result is seen in the scholarly tone of his varied 
proilmtions. 

His vast know'ledgt' of jiedagogics ,iml philosoiiliy 
enables him to make his ]ioiuts readily umlerstood by 
avenige intelligence, yet Hie easy polish of liis style is 
never vitiated by any traei* t)f dullness. His w'ork both 
ill fiction ami in sociology is of the highest class, and one 
may justly assume that as a writer in buih sjiheres he has 
m*ver been excelled by any author living or ilead. 

Tlic pre.si'ut wTiler w'as trained from boyhood for the 
scholastic ])rofossion ami lias been for nineteen years the 
head of a large boys’ school. He has naturally a great 
admiration for the leaders of his ])rofession, but the greatest 
of them eanuot be compared even in their own special 
Hue to the brilliant ex-draper’s assistant, wdio took his 
B.Sc. with honours at Loudon Dniversity, and in the 
difficult t!xam illations for the licentiateship and fellow- 
.ship of the College of l^ieceptors took every prize that was 
offered for the subjects in w hich li<‘ was examined. 

" T,ovc and Mr. J^ewdsham ” and ” The L’ndying Fire ” 
could only have been written by a man with a jmifound 
knowledge of education,, yet the humour and pathos of 
the one and the deeji tragedy of the otJiiT are presented 
with a brilliance rarely as.sociated with their underlying 
subject. 

Mr. Wells is a .socialist but a patriot, .so ” Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.” In ]>olitics he has little in common with 
Mr. Balfour, but the finest pen picture ever given of that 
great statesman is to be found, in the jiages of ” The New 
MachiavelJi.” 

In all his writings one is conscious of a desire for truth ; 
with him there is no hide-bound prejudice such as Milton 
evinced in his Puritanism, and Herbert Spencer in his 
stark individualism. He can praise the aristocrat in ” The 
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Research Magnificent." but in " Tono Bungay " he " dines 
not merely with the titled but the great," whilst in " 'fhe 
Food of the Oods " he puts in his glorious plea for the 
possibilities of " the rude mechanical." 

He has produced no outstanding character to coni])ari; 
with any of the Dickens gallery, but he never de.sc<‘nds to 
the great Victorian’s exaggerated pathos. Dickens not 
only wrote iinniortal novels but hv their aifl correcti*d 
many social abusi?s, 1 hough as a writer on juirelv social 
subjects he cannot lx* coinpari*d willi Wells, 'fhe latter 
guides the constructive thought of the twentieth century 
oven as Ruskin and ( arlyle directed that ol the last (entiiry. 

His work -tremendous in amount has so l.u dwelt on 
events jiresent or tiiture. hut one gath(*rs the impression 
that his ])(*n is (ompctcnt to deal in tin* same wonderful 
way with any period of time. He certainly does not lack 
the scholarshi]), and the ymxluclion of an historical novel 
by him w'ould lx* the literarv sensation of tin* dav. It 
would index'd be interesting to coinjiare one ol Wells’s 
novels with 'rii.ieker.iy’s " l‘'sinon(l." Du kens’s " Ihirnaby 
Riidgc," or Scott's " Keiiilworlli.’’ 

One may admin* Tenny.son for his ea])a(.itv for t(*lliiig 
pretty stories in ineloilioiis lines, Du kens for liis hninoiir. 
ja('k London for his m,igniliC(*nt virility, bnt tin* author 
who occupies ('ln(*f ])laee in a n*a(l(*rs .liiections d(x‘s not 
reign by any siiigh* cpialilv. 

.Mr. H. (t. W'ells has e.irned his ]x)sitioii ]^\' tin* lx*.nitdid 
exiin'.ssioii of iJie inspiring tluuights ol the most ]X)werfiil 
mind ot the daN'. 

(W. II. l^lgi', 3<*. .\ils\v«x)d J..ine K., Stockport.^ 

Several other essays are of <‘qiial merit with sonic 
of the Iasi three, hut we iiave not sjiaee to juint more. 
\\‘e sehrt for sp(*eial (‘ommeiidalion the ess<iV'^ by Leo 
L ]). (iamble ( Joliaimeshiirg), JL'Umi Roheits (\\orth- 
iiig), Kev. A. 'r. S. James (( d()U<x‘stei ), ( harles Smith 
(Velson), Kev. John T. \\alts (Peiiartii), Jitliel M. 
'I'arr (Ibirest (Lite), Hilda M. Kidley (OliawaL Josejili 
Harding (t'aidifl), Kev. 11. 11. Imiu'r (Somerset). 



Specially Commended. By Allan A. Adcock, 

llluatrattiiK title of* The Man from Australia,*’ by Katharine Tynan (Collinb). 



Specially Commended. By Jessie Jackson. 

lllusirdliiiK iiiie of “Tlu I iifhiUK Firr,” by H. Ci. WrlJ‘ (C'.ibsrll). 


Wilfrid lidwiird ScdU (H;dh;mi), Kobert J. McIntosh 
(I'alkirk), Percy \l\vyn Staub (Kradford). Joseph Hol- 
ford (Xorwich), P'reda ].a Pla (Beaeonsfield), George C. 
Pillidge (I’lvnioiilli), Kev. Jiobert Armstrong (Kipon), 
Jjiveuder Resarf (London, S.W.), J. A. J enkins (Liver- 
poolL Gladys 1 . J’n'edy (Bristol), Wilfred I.ciccster 
(W <’llington, N.Z.). Dr. Kobert Watson (Belfast), Alex 
M. 1 . Henry (Glasg(»\v), Gladys H. Kranklin (Gloucester), 
('. J). Li;slie (West ll.mipste.id), K. ]\ Douglas (Wishaw), 
lames Turner (Bolloii), D. 1.. Dalgleish (Wandsworth), 
ii\igeue O’Brieii (Dundee). \. Walker (Belfast), Samuel 
King Hutton (Poole), Marion ( arriek Alston (Glasgow), 
Peggy tjudge (1 luilingbam), Victor S. Pritihelt (Burn- 
ley), Ivy Rogi'is (Miiuehester), Rose King Watkins 
(Liiieoln), Is.i Kirweii (Sydeiiliam), Teresa L’ret'inan 
(Kensiiigloii), Kriie.si Mclnnes ( joliaimesbiiig), Arnold 
Sherring (Paisley), TTank F. Baimforth (l.eeds), A. V. 
Arnold (Shelliehi), Winifred Lewis (t'ardifi), (). S. Shcp- 
lierrl (London, S.W.), Winifred Graham (Dniliain), 
" t Tiamiel IslandiT” ((iuernsi‘y),Sheena Maefai lane (W old- 
ingham), E. T. Walton (Gmvesend), Madeline G. Munday 
(Newbury), .\my I’eacock (Downham), Annie Soulhwcll 
(Norwich), Gertrude M. Field (Earl’s Court), G. M. 
Baker (llcwortli), Ruth .\. Beach (Brighton), R. W. 
Evans (Birmingham), W . J. Jenkin (Camborne), Dorothy 
G. l\‘rry (Sydney, .Vustralia), ICllen M. Symmons (W’al- 
tliiunstow), "Miss'H. J. Smith (London, S.E.), Martyn P. 
l\)llock (Birmingliain), F'. Cr. Honldershaw (Leeds), 
Winifred Mary Jc-nkins (Cardiff), Mrs. Monyi)enny 
(M.aida Vale), Kathleen ( hi vers (Bath), Olive Foulston 
(Ih-c^stoii) .Sybil I’eaiee (Bedford Park) .Margaret Dunnett 
(New Brighton), Gertrude Lindley (Shipley), Kathleen 
Maton (Thornton Heatli), Lilian A. Hitchcock (Putney), 
Gladys E. Garrett (Forest Gate), M. \'ictoria I,ewis 
(Hudderslield), \'. E. Dismore (Southend), W'. P. Wool- 
hams (London, S.W'.), Robert White (Edinburgh). 
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III. -DRAWING ILLUSTRATING BOOK 
TITLE. 

The First Prize of 3s. is awardc'd to V. D. Good- 
win. of “Lyndhurst/' Gillingham, Kent; the Second 
of £2 2s. to Private R. F. Hopes, 320461^, ('ompaiiy, 
iith Batt. Suffolk Regiment, iVroniu', France ; and 
the Third of; is. to Alex T. W addell, of 15, W'ilinslow 
Road, Rusholmc, Manchester, for tin' drawings repro- 
duced on pages 17, 19, 21. 

We specially commend and select for reproduction the 
drawings of Jessie Jackson (]h \('rley, Yorks), Allan A. 
Adcock (Carlton, Nottingham). R. 11 . Robson (South 
Shields), Gwendoh'n M. Evans (The Park. Nottingham), 
Betty Lawson (B(‘th(‘rsden, Kent). And wc highly 
commend the drawings by (1. M. Sinclair (Leith), M. Hony 
(Bristol), Brenda Duncan (Croydon), Evelyn Simpson 
(West Chislehurst), Alfred E. Carey (Forest Rise), Doris 
Jeffreys (Bourn(’mouth), Beryl M. Puzey (Harrogate), 
Herbert P. Dollman (Kensington). Herbert E. Russell. 
(Cockermouth), G. F. Barrow ((Touch Hill), A. E. 
Barnes (Beaconsfield), Fred E. Bolt (Anerley), D. Broom 
(Warrington), Mona Spencer (Ilanwell), Marguerite P(‘rry 
(King's Lynn), B. \\. Stanley (Great Yarmouth), Chas. 
Smith (Nelson), Hubert H. Thomas (Griffithstown), 
Jessie M. Tarbolton (Warwick), Phyllis M. Butter (W’al- 
sall), Dorothy A. Legg (Penge). 

IV.— HUMOROUS POEMS. 

Some of the work sent in for this Competition is 
good verse but not humorous ; and some that is humorous 
is not good verse. The printable peicentage is not so 
high as in any of th<‘ thre#* other Competitions. 

The First Prize of ^3 3s. is award('d to Mrs. Kath- 
leen Palm Loxton. of i, Trebovis Road, Earl’s f ourt, 
London, S.W'.S ; the St-cond is divided and £i is. eacli 
awarded to Lettie ('ole, f)f I'oyer House, Poiitrilas, and 



BLirUD ALLfOY wern 


Specially Commended. By R. fl. Robeon. 

inustratlng title of ** Blind Alloy,” by W. L. George (Fisher Unwin). 


E. L. Roberts, of ar, Slluseum Chambers. Bury Strot?t, 
London, W.('.i ; and the Third Prize of /Y is. 
awarded to Wilford Gower, of Mill Bank, W'ellington,. 
Salop, for the following : 

THE PROBATIONER’S “11'.’* 

( iih Apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 

If you can rise and dress, without a grumble, 

At six o'clock each morning, without fail ; 

If, when your frozen feet and lingers fumble. 

You set to work witliout a daily wail ; 

If you can sweep, and not be tired of sweeping, 

If you can dust, and sec the smuts sit down 
Just where you've dusted, and not take to wx*eping. 

But start and dust again without a frown ; 

If you can i:lean, and clean, and go on cleaning, 

And, tired .ind “ fed up," smile on just iRe same. 

And see your work ui)set, and learn the meaning 
Of undeserved aiif! most uneallcil-for blame ; 

If you can spend your days in washing dishes, 

And make yourself believe it's splendid fiin, 

And stiile down your very natural wishes 

For. something int’resting that might be done; 

If, when some cross and tired Sister’s snubbing 
Makes you despair, though sticking to it still ; 

Or. wlien it sei‘ms vour whol<‘ life's spent in scrubbing. 

Von keej) right on, just ot your own free wall ; 

If you can polish lloors with grim eniliiiance, 

And clear up doctor’s messes, all in vain, 

And tidy beds, while in the full .issurance 
1'hey must be done ag.iin and yet again ; 

If you can start afresli each hlessc'd nuiiiite 
\i your i online work, wearisome and dull, 

And never stamp your work or muddh* hi it, 

'I'hough nothing comes by w’.iv of change oi lull ; 

Jl you can kee]) the couragt' of the lion, 

And yet not lt)si‘ the inetdcnes*^ ot the* dov(‘. 

With nerves of st<‘el tiiid sinews made ol irtm 
Win, go and he a V.A.D., my love' 

K\jiiim,n Paim I.o.xion. 

\ \\h AMATEl J< (hXKDENEK. 

Jn the s])nng Diana's fancy 

Lightly turns to ihtnights of seeds. 

Then her lover’s lot is chancy 

(Not a wairil of mine she heeds) : 

1 may whis])tT, “ You entrance me,” 

She goes on destroying wetvls. 

In the s])ring Diana’s ehattei 

(.'hiefly deals w'ilh that whii.h stjiiiniis — 

Caterpillars, grubs . . . the latter 
Do much damage Di athrms : 

While 1 talk of things that matter 
She goes on iinearlhing w'orms ! 

Though I vow iny heart ITl harden, 

Too much labour it entails ; 

When wc wander round the garden 
In the dusk that- kindly veils, 

If I'm wrong 1 beg Di’s pardon, 

But 1 know she looks for snails I 

In the spring sometimes she lets me 
Fetch and carry, seek or bring ; 

Or some simple task she sets me : 

But I'll own the general thing 

Is my true love quite forgets me ; 

Still it isn’t always spring 1 


Lettie Cole. 
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THE POET'S LOT. 

When Orpheus strummed his inafdc lyre 
In mythological attire 

Upon the Attic plain ; 

If pleased to make the welkin ring 
He was politely asked to sing 
Again. 

Lived there (for long) ii (ircck wljo scolled 
At IToiner when he lightly coughed 
An epic from his chest ? 
lie who jKissessed tlie Iliad 
Was miserable till lie had 
The rest. 

When Villon took thi* tavern lloor 
Declaiming villa nellivs galore, 

Did fellow-villains hiss ? 

Unite the reviTse — they sal inisated, 

Thumpi'd th<‘ tloor, and vocih'rated : 

“ JUs ! 

lint bards ol meaner mould will lind 
'rhe ])ubhc very disinclined 

To lavish Ihouglit on them, 
h'or all their works, however fair, 

The public doivs not really care 
A (himi. 

An “ ()d<‘ to J’hylhs Riimiing ITee," 

In course of time, jx'ih.ijjs, nun’ be 
ITodiit live of 1h(‘ bays; 

A i ouplet cr.KJdng up a pill 
W'hich ( iii'es every mortal ill . . . 

• K. T.. Kom RTS. 

MINI) VM) ^rA'r^^:I<. 

I low wonderful the powers of poeN be, 
t'omm. Hiding (Mi'lli, and air, and lin*. .ind sea ! 
'J'hey badt' tin* hills and \ alleys laugh and sing, 
'I'hcy ordered them about 1 
And out 

Of sheer com’cit, one sought a mightier slave, 
Diildiiig tlie deep and dark blue ocean roll ! 

It did as il was told. 

It rolled. 

l•'ncouraged bv succi'^s, they tric'd again 
Calling upc3n the lofty stars to shine ; 

And, soon as day liad gciiie, 

'l*h(*y shone ! 

So, in their sweet, soft light, selecting one, 

** Tw’inkle," a bard sang, " Tw'inkle, little star ! 
And saw it, acting on his wrinkle, 

'Fwinklc ! 

Wonderful folk, these [loct pc’ople arc ! 

Wii.roKi) Ciowi R. 

We also seUrt for jirinting ; 

AUTUMN r.EAVES. 

I stood alone within a wood 
Upon a fpiict aiituiini day. 

And loaves w^erc falling whc’ie I stood, 

In quite the old autumiicil way. 

Autumnal thoughts were in my mind. 

Such as a wayw'ard fancy w^c'aves 
Of sad and niclamdioly kind. 

Mostly of sore and yellow leaves. 

The coming winter turned my thought 
To fuel and the price of coal, 

And then, by <\asy stages, brought 
My mind to think of food control. 

I thought of him who vainly trios, 

As once in Egypt Joseph tried. 

To still a hungry nation's cries 
And satisfy its poor inside. 

And then I thought of that grey loaf, 

On which, in hope, our names are penned, 
Asking, when we beheld our beef, 

" Is this the end ? Is this the end ? " 



Specially Commended. By Gwendolen M. Evans. 

Illnstriitin^ title oi * l>y Hugh Walpole (CasncII) 


Tis more than wc have right to ask, 

And more than man can do, 

'I'o (‘xecutc this hopeless task, 

C'oulrolliug food and temper too. 

h'or this poor man my spirit grieves ; 

I would not have his ]dace instead, 

With forty million dull grey h'aves 
hailing on his devoted head. 

hull circle have my thoughts come round 
Upon this quiet autumn day; 

'riu* leaves still fall upon the ground, 

I hit in my mind arc coloured grey. 

(('anon ('. J. Hodrn, Nathrll Rectory, Nottingliam.) 

The best of the other humorous poiinis received arc 
by W. St. Lcger (llemc Hill), T. Disney (Hereford), 
Oswald H. Ilarland (Leeds), \V'. J. Fawcidt (Strandtown), 
S. M. Isaacson (l.ondon, \V.), IL Noel Saxelby (Man- 
chester), Hilda Ih’ough (Stourbridge), T. B. Powell 
(Winchmore Hill), K. A. H. (Goodyear (Scarborough), 
lk?rcy Allott (London, E.('.), Morton laice (Weston- 
super-Mare), *' Dickbitd ” (Finchley Road), Ambrose 
V'ickers (Bootle), W. Maver (h'olkestune), Frederick 
Theodore Bastel (rh'veland, Ohio), 1). J. Hickey (Leith), 
S. Lcniii' Siviter (Birmingham), ('. E. Ransom (Bovey 
Tracey), (icrtrud(‘ F^itt (I.ondon, N.), Margaret Ormiston 
(London, S.W.), " St. (Mair” (Leith), J. A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), William Saunders (Edijiburgh), Edward 
('recy ((.lapham), O. W. Harris (Runcorn), ( hris Law- 
son (Glasgow), Elspeth ('arr (.Adel phi), Henry Wyatt 
(Preston), W\ Masterton (Nottingham). Annie Storr 
(Brixton), ('. D. Leslie (Hampstead), Eva Barwcll 
(KenilwoTth), Maud Cockrell (Lowestoft), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Extder), Mart Eastslcy (Perth), Tamar 
Faed (Edinburgh), Harold Matthews (Malvern), G. A. 
Preston (l^ourncmouth), W'illiam Mitchell (Yarmouth). 
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THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS, AND 
OTHER POEMS.* 

In Sir William Watson's last volume, the first poem, 
“ Tiie Superhuman Antagonists," so o'ertops and out- 
soars its companions, that, on its merits, the book must 
stand or fall. Its motif is simple and ordinary, Ahriman, 
the Founder of Evil, and Ormazd, the Spirit of Good (two 
gods from the I^anthcon of the Zend-Avesta), meet on an 

interstellar road," and Ahriman proposes to Ormazd 
that they should divide the Universe between them, in 
order that each, in his own kingdom, may have undis- 
puted sway — " perfect puissance, never threatened might." 
The plan seems to have its advantages, but before accept- 
ing it, Ormazd resolves to find out how the tide of battle 
between Good and Evil has been flowing, and finding 
that Evil is ebbing, he declines Ahriman's specious 
proposal. 

That is all ; yet simple and ordinary though the motif 
bo, it obviously offers ample scope for personal creative 
imagination, A Meredith, a Browning, a Kipling, a 
Chesterton, a Masefield, could all clothe such big, bare 
bones with the flesh of a giant ; all of them could make 
great poetry out of such a theme ; yet the poems would be 
all unlike each other, and equally unlike the great poem 
Sir William has achieved. A theme of this character is 
more than a clothes-horse ; it is a skeleton requiring not 
only flesh and blood, and a coat, but also a personal soul. 

The poet himself declares that between the " Prince's 
Quest " and the " Superhuman Antagonist " forty years 
have drawn almost as severe a line as the line Ahriman 
desired to draw between Good and Evil. " The two poem.s," 
he declares, " arc as little related as any two products of 
the same hand and brain can be." We do not agree. 
Differences in style of diction and in style of thought there 
undoubtedly are, but we think that any critic with an 
acute and sensitive critical faculty, meeting both poems 
unsigned, and in separate covers, would at once surmise 
that they were products of the same hand and brain, and 
should bear the same signature. And that Ls a com- 
pliment, for a great poet never needs " to supplant a dere- 
lict self of yester-year " ; a certain amount of continuity 
in method and spirit is characteristic of all great artists, 
whatever their medium may be. The difference between 
" The Prince's Quest " and " The Superhuman Antagon- 
ists " is the difference between Paracelsus and SordeUo — 
between youth and manhood — between the hand and 
brain of an adolescent and the hand and brain of an adult. 
Both poems are plainly the offspring of William Watson, 
though forty years have given his last work a maturity, 
an epical largeness, a concentration, that his earliest work 
lacked. He has become more eclectic, lc.ss exuberant, 
more dignified, less decorative, more ethical, less aesthetic, 
more sculpturesque, less picturesque ; but nevertheless, 

I sec no great gulf between his first work and his last. 
The Sir William Watson of 1919 still continues and in- 
cludes the William Watson of 1879. 

Through these forty years Sir William Watson has con- 
sistently maintained the highest standards of art.' In 
his loyalty to high ideals of workmanship he has never 
wavered. Realising that poetry is the art of metrical 
expression, and is as much wordcraft as drawing is line- 
craft, or painting colourcraft, he has worked, " with no 
light and careless ministry,*' patiently and punctiliously 
in the spirit of an artist, until, as an artist, he has to com- 
pete perhaps with no living poet save himself. Yet, 
competing with himself, we think that, as a work of art, 

" The Superhuman Antagonists " is a masterpiece, even 
among his own masterpieces. 

• “ The Superhuman Antagonists, and Other Poems." By 
Sir William Watson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Critics have suggested that the " Antagonists " are ‘•^too 
proud and imperturbable and still " ; but they are gods 
not men. An Ahriman or an Ormazd does not tear a 
passion to tatters ; he scabbards his sword till it is time 
to slay ; and the leisurely, sonorous roll of the lines pre- 
cisely suits the immortal, implacable, unhurrying hostility 
of souls mighty enough to master or mask their own most 
turbulent emotions. The hates arc scabbarded, but we 
know that giant hands fumble at their great hilts. It is 
not a battle between angry men ; it is a battle between 
gods ; it is a battle between Good and Evil ; and mise^en^ 
seine, diction and metaphor are all in keeping with guch a 
Titanic combat. For such a situation not excitement but 
tension, not red flame but white heat are requisite. 
Watsonian lines abound : 

" And everywhere in our domains immense 
Is balanced Might but grandiose impotence." 

" And thine own puissance an arre.stetl tide 
Standing magnificently petrified." 

" He swept through utter calms that well might be 
Likened to the immense serenity 
And infinite composure of the dead ; 

Kingdom.^ that Silence hath inherited 
From Silence." 

Not unjustly, indeed, may we describe the diction of the 
poem as the poet describes the or.atory of Vayu ; 

" Reverberant, vibrant, nor less broad and deep 
Than the sea's utterance round tlie cloven steep 
Was his rich-billowing voice, each cadence grave 
Being like the lapse of a .sonorous w'ave 
When it withdraws down a resounding sliore." 

The other long poems of the volume, " Americans 
Hail " and " The Uilreconciled," are also written in the 
grand style, and also contain fine sonorous lines ; but 
both seem to me to lack spontaneity, and to be little more 
than imitation — colourable imitation of W^illiam Watson. 
Such lines indeed as the following do not seem even colour- 
able imitation : 

" And then the paying of the arrears of doom 
Vouched in remorseless audit." 

" Defraud the world that looked to you and us 
As guardians of its inward patrimony 
And co-trustees of its estate of freetUui." 

There speaks W'atson the accountant, and Watson the 
solicitor, rather than Watson the poet. 

" The Unreconciled " is an appeal to the Sister Isle 
" whom we have wedded, but have never won." It is 
undoubtedly powerful, noble, and sincere ; but ^till it 
gives the impression, of being derivative and imitative 
rather than spontaneous ; and the grand manner at times 
approaches grand mannerism. Lines like these : 

" And rouse from counterfeit sleep their fell vendetta, and no 
Return to the naked hate they were born in long ago. 
Resume the wrangle of ages, resume the dear dispute, 

The controversy eternal that bears but death for fruit "— 

seem to me rather a rhetorical tour de force, than a spon- 
taneous expression of poetic emotion. But 1 see the 
Irish Question from another point of view, and that may 
possibly pervert my judgment. 

The briefer pieces at the end of the volume have charm 
and beauty, but I do not think that any one of them reaches 
the level of Watson's best lyrics — such l)rrics as " Night," 

" Leavetaking," " The Ode in May." 

Ronald Campbbll Macfib. 
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THE NEW CONRAD* 

There is little in Mr. Conrad's stories of that simplicity 
and directness of thought and speech that are commonly 
taken as characteristic of the sailorman ; for all the years 
he spent aboard ship, most of his novels could not be 
described as talcs of the sea, though the sea has its place in 
most of them ; but they arc such tales as could have been 
written only by one who had been much of a wanderer 
and had forgathered in strange places with strange, 
unconventional people. 


to servo Don Carlos not for love of him but for love of her ; 
yet there is more of caprice than enthusiasm in her own 
loyalty to the l^etender. 

The story hovers, at times, on the verge of tragedy, but 
is handled with such irony and quiet humour that it 
remains a romantic comedy, with Dona Rita at the heart 
of it to give a touch of mystery ancl gallantry to its adven- 
ture and a glamour of passion ancl intrigue and disillusion 
to the romance of it all. Mr. Conrad’s Icisurtdy, discursive, 
apparently I'.asual manner of developing his narrative may 

seem to have some- 


He has laid it down in 
his '' Reminiscences ” 
that “ imagination, not 
invention, is the 
suprQjnc master of art 
as of life,” and that 
” an imaginative and 
exact rendering of au- 
thentic memories may 
serve worthily that 
spirit of piety towards 
all things human which 
sanctions the concep- 
tion of a writer of talcs 
and the emotions of a 
man reviewing his own 
experiences.” And 
how much of authentic 
memory and personal 
experience enters into 
” The Arrow of Gold ” 
none but himself can 
say. For here he fol- 
lows a favourite device 
of telling his story, not 
in the first person, but 
through the medium of 
one of its characters, 
and the emotions as 
well as the experiences 
arc presented as those 
of Monsieur George, 
who had for .so long 
cut him.self adrift from 
his early lih? ami all 
that belonged to' it 
that his family and 
friends had given him 
up for lost ; and in his 
later years lie writes 
the record of his 
wanderings in response 
to an appeal from his old 
sweetheart. ” I know 



Joseph Conrad. 

Prawn by La.ironrc Stone. 


tiling in common 
with the easygoing 
yarning of the sailor, 
but he is always the 
conscious artist and his 
most casual - seeming 
divagation is nicely 
calculated with an eye 
to its effectiveness in 
the full scheme of his 
story. In his admir- 
able study of ” The 
Advance of the Fnglish 
Novel,” which has just 
been published by Mr. 
Murray, Professor 
Phelyis says Conrad is 
” the psychologist of 
sailors ; a kind of union 
of Richardson and 
Smollett ” ; but he is 
also a subtler psycholo- 
gist than Richardson 
of men and women who 
have never been to 
sea ; he has a dynamic 
iniaginalion and writes 
with a sense of the 
beauty and magic of 
language that rank him 
above both Smollett 
and Richardson as an 
imaginative genius ami 
one of the great 
masters of English 
prose. 

THE MOCKER.* 

It is not possible to 
gauge prexisely the 
effect on Voltaire of his 
residence in England. 
That it was great, all 


where life has brought you,” she writes. ” You certainly 
selected your own road. Rut to us, left btdiind, it always 
looked as if you had .struck out into a pathless desert.” 

The story is not, however, a straightforward rci>riiit 
of Monsieur George's chronicle ; it is a single episode 
selected from the recollections in his pile of manuscrii)t, 
a gathering together of those passageis from it that reveal 
the share he had in the abortive rising ot Don Carlos de 
Bourbon, the Royal Pretender to the throne of Spain, 
and the rising is only of importance in so far as it concerns 
his relations with the fascinating Dona Rita, who uses 
her wealth in the Pretender’s cause and her beauty to 
win adherents to it. Dona Rita is the eternal woman, seem- 
ing to stand aloof, mysterious, unapproachable, but at 
heart as essentially feminine in all her instincts, vanities, 
motives and lack of motive as any woman of them all ; 
withal she is such a one as a man meets not, more than 
once in a lifetime. By turns cold and passionate, alluring 
and repellent, subtle and simple, cruel and kind, she plays 
with her lovers, bends them to her will, .ind sends them 


his future life sufficiently demonstrates ; that he was 
aware of it, is perfectly jdain from his letters, especially 
those to Juiglish people or on English subjects ; that he 
occasionally was alarmed and resentful Jibout it is shown, 

1 think, by his indignant and rather frightened avowals 
that, after all, Shakespeare ” had an untutored nature,” 
and had ” neither regularity, nor propriety, ncflr art.” 
It is thus a mail turns against temptations which his 
judgment only beats off at the expense of his heart. For 
nothing will make me i)elit*v(* that Voltaire, who knew 
and said that Woitley Montagu wrote finer letters than 
did dc Sevigne, did not also know that Shakespeare was 
Europe’s incomparable master of dramatic art. It is 
likely enough that the (iothic in Shakespeare puzzled and 
repelled him, as did the (iothic in nature —he laments 
that Rousseau should visit tln^ bleak rocks of Derbyshire 
instead of the warm banks of the Thiimes ; and it is true 
that in his letter to Walpole he insists that Molidre and 
Rcgnard arc greater comedians than Aristophanes, and 
commits himself to the astonishing judgment that ” all 


•••The Arrow of Gold." By Joseph Conrad. 78. net. * " Voltaire in His Letters." Hy S. G. Talleulyie. 12s.net. 

Fisher Unwin.) , (Murray.) 
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the Greek tragedies seem to me the work of schoolboys as 
compared with the siibhme scenes of Corneille and the 
perfect tragedies of Kaciiie.* * In all this, however, Voltaire 
is really judging his authors by a standard that no longer 
has any value to us—thc artificial standard of Boileau. 
He could produce, no doubt, reasons for his opinion ; but 
they are reasons which would not occur to him if his mind 
had not been previously biased by a theory of art which 
did not embrace the Gothic or the romantic. 

Yet in soul Voltaire was incuraVdy romantic ; and he 
caught it, I think, while he was in England. His personal 
relationships, with Madame de Chatelct, with Delphine, 
with Frederic of Pru.s.sia, all betray the romantic ; most 
of all those noble quarrels in which he upheld the cause of 
Calas, of the Sir veils, and of the Chevalier de la Harre, 
he was the real knight-errant of romance. Him.self, he 
was in a dim way aware of this. Writing to M. J lamilaville. 
he declares : ‘1 have only done in the fearful cases of the 

Calas and the Sirvens what all men do : 1 have followed 
my bent. A philosopher's is not to pity the unhappy-- 
it is to be of use to them." " 1 did it because 1 liked it ’* 
—that is Voltaire’s cry, and that he tries to dignify it 
W'ith the word philosophy, is it not the sim})lc generous 
motive which stirred S. Louis of France, or I'raiu-is of 
Assisi, or Elizabeth Fry ? 

Readers of an older generation may look askance to 
see those great names coupled with Voltaire’s. And in- 
deed Voltaire was no saint. Yet it is Blake who said of 
him- Blake who hated what he wrongly believed to be 
Voltaire's philosojihy — that those sin most who deny the 
Holy Spirit in Voltaire. How the tradition of Voltaire’s 
exceeding wickedness — ugly stories of a death in fantastic 
agony — came to be so persistent 1 have never been a.ble 
to discover. There is hardly a pious book of the early 
Victorian period which does not choose Voltaire as tlui 
very symbol of infidelity. It is true he wrote one vih; 
book, " J-a Pucelle," and a good many indiscreet ones; 
but he was never infidel, he was not a notorious evil liver, 
and he had a love for truth and a passion for justice, un- 
equalled in his day or since. The traduction of Voltaire 
has cciused. Men no longer think of him as a man who 
combined the worst faults of Peter of Arezzo with tin* 
capital sin of Jndas Iscariot; but too much stress is still 
laid on his mocking, impertinent wit, his gay sallies at 
things respectable and pomiious. S. G. Tallentyre’s 
admirable book should alter that. She has selected her 
letters with skill, and translated them with an easi; which 
makes reading the book as pleasant as reading Voltaire’s 
French. Certain things still remain mysterious. \\\* 
shall never know now why Frederic the Great was fas- 
cinated by Voltaire, or wdiy Voltaire, once at Potsdam, 
behaved so badly. I’ossibly the explanation of the last 
is simple. Caprice was Voltaire's delight. The formal, 
regular, admirable Prussian Court etiquette was a target 
for his destructive wdt. One will ahvays be sorry that 
his humour did not stop on this side of w'hat plain men 
might call forgery ; but after all, at Berlin no d<jubl there 
were moments when a Frenchman of Voltaire’s .spirit 
would do anything to break the monotony. And one 
must not forget that he regained and kcj)t I'Vedcric’s 
respect. Long after his departure he wrote to liim allec- 
tionatcly ; and Frederic's dcsi)erate ellorts to prevent 
him leaving are some evidence of the value he attached ' 
to his companionship. Still it was an odd friend.ship, and 
I cannot help believing that Voltaire would have been 
happier held he sooner found his refuge in the Swiss Re- 
public. Not the least notable of the letters in this book 
are those Voltaire WTOte in Paris on his visit there in his 
eighty-fourth year. How many English people, who 
think vaguely of him as a cynical old mocker, have read 
that epistle to the Abbe Gautier : 

'* I shall say to you exactly what T said when I gave my 
blessing to the grandson of the wise and famous Franklin, the 
most honoured of American citizen.s ; 1 spoke only these words^ 
God and JJberty. All present were greatly moved. I flatter 
myself that you share lhe.se aspirations." 

Three months later Voltaire died : can it be denied that 


he had made it far easier for those who love liberty to 
believe in God, and more difficult for all who worship God 
not to pursue liberty ? Voltaire was the Erasmus of the 
revolution, as Rousseau was its Luther : had the world only 
had the wisdom to know their true leadcr.s, the revolution 
might have accomi)lishcd more both for France and for 
Europe. 

R. Ei.lis Roberts. 

SECRET SCIENCES.* 

Students of secret sciences and occult philosophies have 
always been suspect, to the profane. Ihey arc treated 
by the vulgar with an open derision, tempered by a certain 
fear. The general public occupies, undoubtedly, a position 
of great natural strength. Such scholars considered tlie 
concourse of the stars, but could certify neither the order 
of events nor the number of their {lays, for such things are 
ncjt written in Nature, but in the Superior 'I'ables of Pre- 
destination. They believed the my.slery was revealed 
enabling tlicni to traiiMniite the. baser metals into gold ; 
yet they obtained nothing by it but diseases and poverty, 
for in old age — ‘‘greybeards of an evil lime” - they fell 
to clipping and connliMfeiting of coin. 'I liey sought for 
that tincture and universal medicine which would enable 
the bofly to defy Death and Age, and lh(*v died in early 
maidiood. Men, such as tliest*., pm. sued a magical tradition 
extnmicly baffling and obsi.iire. The doctrine was very 
difficult, even for the iniliateil, but tt) the imliflcrent it 
was nothing but a derision tind a snare. Interests and 
preoccupations such as these are common enough in all 
ages. To-day the most essentially i)oeti{'. of living WTiters 
is largely concerneil with simiLir matteis ; whilst in the 
seventeenth century 'riioinas Va.iighan devoted his life to, 
and prccii)ilated his death by, the same abstru.si' stndu‘S 
and esoteric alchemical expi'riments. 

IMr. A. E. Waite has collected all tlu' known facts of 
'rhomas Vaughan’s short life in a candid biographical 
preface. V^iughan w.is born in a faimhouse at Llansaint- 
ffraid, Brecknockshire, in the yea.r lOin, the ]dace ol his 
birth enabling him lati-r to excuse his lack of " paint 
and trim ot rhetoric, because. English is a language the 
author was not born it). ’ So might Mr. Josc'ph (‘onrad 
otfer ironic apologi(*s for artlessness of diction, and with 
eijual refison. 'fhe Hermetic j)hilosoj)hi*r was the twin 
brother of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, and, as Mi. Waite 
points out with truth, they ludonged to one another in the 
spirit as well as in the blood, for after his own manner 
Thomas was also a poet, whilst Henry was ilrawn into 
o<'ciilt paths as a translator, and indeed otlu^rwise, as 
a rec.(^rd of his repentance testities. J\ducalcd at Jesus 
('ollege, Oxford, Thomas took Holy Orders, and became 
the priest of his native parish. lie livxd - like his great 
contemporary. Sir Thomas Browne, whom it seems to 
the present reviewer reasonable to remember in this con- 
noctiim — -Ihroiigh the troublous period of the Common- 
w^ealtb, and was ou.stecl from his living by the lYopagators 
of the Gospel in Wales, for clnmkonness. swearing, 
inconlinency, and carrying arms for the king. Charity 
induces one to trust that the charge is ovcrcoloured, but 
moderation of speech, at least, w^as certainly not a charac- 
teristic of our philosopher. Vaughan sought the repose 
of Oxford to coiiliniic his studies. Protected by powerful 
patronage he lived safely to the Restoration, and at the 
time of the Plague took up his residence with the rector 
of Albury, .at whose housti he was killed on February 27th, 
1665, by an explosion, whilst conducting some chemical 
experiments. 

Mr. Waite has brought together the eight tracts on 
which Thomas Vaughan'.s fame must depend, together 
with certain excursions in Latin and English verse, but 
has omitted sundry abusive polemical writings, which 
would not increase our esteem for their author. Besides 
the biographical preface to which attention has been 

•"The Works of Thomas Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes)." 
Edited, annotated and introduced by Arthur Edward Waite. 

2 IS. (Theosc^hical Publishing House.) 
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THE PELMAN’S PROGRESS 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 


I T is mom th.in Iwc.lvc months siiic.o the liditor 
of one of oiir great magazines invited me to 
investigate the (daims of Pehnamsm aiul to write for 
him my candid opinion ujion tlie suliject. I can pay 
no more cmpliatie tribute to the system than to say tliat 
I have been studying it oH and on ever since, and have 
quite recently re read the course from beginning to end. 

Let me say at once tiiat I found the iascinatioii of 
Pelmaiiism no le..ss sure in tlie twelfth month than in 
the first. Some of my friends relei lightly to il as one 
of my hobbies, and in some scm.se it may be so. dhere 
are years in every lile when a man or woman deter- 
mines to add some study to the burden ol the d.nly 
life and believes conlidently tliat tins study will inatun*. 
In one ('as(‘, it is the smldcm determination to learn 
Jtaliaii or Spanish ; in another it m.iy be a violent 
desire to develop miisic.d gifts hitherto unsuspected. 
A third slmbrnt may siiddimly liny all the l>ooks Ik; 
can upon art or old liirnitiire and endeavour to con- 
stitnli; himsell a i.rilK. I diforl iinately these wild 
attempts rarely lead to miK'h. 1 know a niiniber of 
men who began Itiilian .iiid Sp.inisli and h.irdly got 
further than lucidrnte and bunio , while Iht; student of 
pictures or old furniture In^cpuMit ly (.onipletes Ins 
stndi(*-s liy the ]mrchase of .in inqiostnre loistetl upon 
him by a cii'inmg fl(‘alt.r. In few of these cases is 
there the will power necessary to the sati.- iactory pui- 
suit of the hobby . nor d<Je.s it help the man ot middle 
age to remind hiiusiill t hat Cato le.irned (h oek .it eight}'. 

In the c.ise of Pelmanism, lew ol these f.iiliiies are 
to he njcorded. f know a number ol men who took 
up tlie. “ htth' giey books " iiidolmitly, believing 1h.it 
])erhaps there was sonudhing in them, but halt assurtid 
that they tliemselves would nevei got it out. In 
nearly all tliese cases the nltiniaft*. U'lord is one of 
])ers<‘V(!i ant(^ 'Tlie stu<leiits t<'ll the. s.iine story and 
tell it very waihngly. 'i'hey road th(‘ first book and 
womlered upon conchiding iL whether there leally W'as 
anything to bt^ le.irned from it. It had not made any 
particular appeal to them. They jmt it down believing 
they would soon foigtd it , but they found thmiiselves, 
nevertheless, thinking ol it in odd intervals of leisure ; 
fhdiatmg the suggestions of mi'iit.il inelliLieiicy il had 
conveyed to Ihein, .iml ultimab'ly re n'adiiig il with a 
keener interest. In the end the thing took a firm grip 
of them. 'Tliev s.it down to .inswei the exainiiiatum 
papers, and having done that, they wise .inxunis to 
secure the second volimie. As study progre.ssed, 
tlie hold of il upon their niiiids was almost that ol an 
exciting romauie. Plie revidalioii of e.ich .succeeding 
book were eagerly aw.iited ; then^ w.is the .^ure con- 
viction now that I’elmamsni w.is a vital tiling wliicli 
must moan much to them. 

Phis, I .s.ay, is a common experience, and it h.is been 
my own. 1 wondered sometimes at tlie beginning if 
I'elnianism liad ri\illy had anything to teach a man 
who had lived for fifty years, i have come to the con- 
clusion since that not only has il a great deal to teach 
him, but that even at his age if ni.iv largely inllucnte 
his habits of w'ork and thought, hi iny own < ase ils 
bcnclits can be dehned without diffii^ilty and certainly 
have a bearing upon my profession. l.<?t me give one 
instance of this which i consider illumniatnig. 

Two or three years ago 1 was complaining to my 
friends that as time went on I had not a ihfhculty in 
finding ideas but in holding them. A plot would 
flash upon me in train or cab, and I would congratulate 
myself that 1 had an idea of worth, ^'et all too fre- 
quently 1 discovered upon returning to my own study 
that the idea had escaped me altogether, anil that no 
effort of the mind could recall it. This difliciilly has 
almost disappeared since I studied I’elmanism. 1 find 
it relatively easy so to focus the mind upon the idea 
that it is readily recalled uixm my return to tlui liouse. 
The circumstances of it arc noted eMTcfully at the 
time. 1 try to remember wliat led up to it ; just where 
I was when it came to me, and what was the central 
fact of it. Even a >vord will now recall the whole thing 


to me, and this word is repeated again and again btiforc 
I let the idea go. Mo doubt it would be in a way 
siiiqilcr to carry a pencil and a notebook ami to record 
Ihtise sngge.stions at the moment the brain conceives 
them ; but I have hnnul that there are many occasions 
upon which it is almost inqiossiblc to inoduce the 
paper and pencil in cjiiestioii without the ri.sk of 
l)ecoming conspicuous ; and even such a note as could 
be written, say, in a cab, will not present an ule.i as 
vividly as the mental index when emphatically directed. 

Hut not only is there this lecollection of primary 
ide.is, but there is a newer power of their developnient. 
Many, no doubt, would considc^r it a ridiculous employ- 
ment lor a man of fifty years of age to be learning lists 
ol words like any schoolboy and to be. repeating them 
at odd moments. Hut tlie relation of idea as set out 
in these lists is of thf^ greatest service, I find, in the 
t'xploitation of plot, especially in what we may call the 
correlations ol oiir story. Tims a. man may make 
a kind ol genealogy of his iileas, slu^wing liow one 
development of the plot leads to another ; Jiow’ it is 
po.ssible to carry the story Jiither and thitlier without 
losing tlie thread ot it ; how to build it up and to give 
it the subslaiice so nece.ssary to success. Jn this 
matter 1 owe inoie to IVlmauisin tlian 1 tan say ; and 
I am strongly of the opinion tlial every young auilior 
would benefit greatly by a i^ursuit ol tlie particular 
tnnid ol ide.is developed in the fourtli, fifth and sixth 
volumes of the little grey books. 

There is anotlu^r point, and it is this— we peopU> who 
trv to tlc.il with things of the imagination arc too often 
jnirely introspective. We aie apt to strek our ideas 
wholly from the mind — from the world winch does not 
exist rather than fiom that which is round about us. 
People have told me again and again that they have 
jias.sed me in the street, wdiere 1 w as evidently unaware 
of tluur presence — indeed ol anything that was happen- 
ing in that ])articular locality. The charge is true, 
and would be tnu*. 1 suppose, of many who write 
futioii. A man hviis for a little while in a kingdom of 
the mind's creation. Me follows tJie caieers of those 
w'ho n(iv(‘r wine born and dwells in houses which never 
were built. .\iid while we may admit that it is well 
Ih.it he should clo so, and that many a great dreamer 
has <lreanied dreams which are iniinortal, at the same 
time it IS inqiossible to forget that this is an age ol 
re.ilitics and that the actual may be better than the 
imagined thing. I am quite sure that too many literary 
peojde keep their t^yes closed as they go through the 
world, and neglect the aid of that obseivation upon 
which relmanisTTi so properly insists. Theie is, we 
have been told, something to be learned in the meanest 
street of the nieaiie.st city, and it would be an unobser- 
vant fellow wdu) could walk abroad in J.oiidon for an 
Jiour and discover nothing to give liini thought. Mpon 
this I Vlmamsm properly insists, to the great advantage 
of its students. 1 find them quickly ilehghtiiig in the 
new scenes they have discovered, and speaking ol them 
wnth tlie cnlhusiasni almost boyish. 

Eor theso and many other reasons I remain of the 
opinion that Pelniamsm is one of the most significant 
movements of the day. 

Max JM.muekton. 

/•a// particuiats of the Pclman Conner are given in 
" Mind and Memory," ivhicfi also contains a complete 
Klcscriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this 
interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
“ Truth’s " famous Report on the work of the Pelman 
histiliite and particulars showing how yon can secure 
the complete Ckmrse on special terms, may be obtained 
gratis and post free by any reader of The Hookman who 
applies either in person or by post card (or letter) to the 
Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, ir.C'.i. 

Overseas Addresses : .^6-48, Market Street, MeL 

bourne: Temple Building, Toronto; Club Arcade, 
Durban ; Chowpatii, Sea Face, Bombay, 
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drawn, Mr. Waite contributes a long and luminous Intro- 
duction, and has edited the whole packed volume with 
remarkable learning and patient care. These eight tracts 
exhibit the very form and pressure of their writer’s mind, 
and show very distinctly the mingled yarn of which his 
thought was Composed. They are concerned with such 
elusive and recondite subjects as the fellowship of the 
Kosicrucians, and with that magical tradition which may 
be traced back to those magicians who stood befote 
Pharaoh at the time of the exodus from Egypt. Their 
author was a practical alclicmisL on the material side, 
despite apparent denial, and despite a deliberate vagueness 
of phrase permitting him to refer his investigations to 
some spiritual alchemy. He claims to have been in- 
structed in the secret circumstances of the First Matter, 
from which all things were derived, and even, after long 
labours, to have seen, hamlled and tasted it. This does 
not sound very “ j)opiilar pie,” except, perhaps, for the 
impassioned student of occult philosophy. Viiughan, 
liowever, was mystic as well as Herrnetical philosopher. 
He speculates on such matters as the Divine Immanence, 
and the nature and properties of the soul. On few sub- 
jects is the essayist inort; stimulating than on this “ mystic 
citizen of the eternal kingdom.*’ It is needless to say 
that he is a Neo-Platonist tjf the most stark aiui uncom- 
promising order, as becomes the twin brother of Henry 
Vaughan. Indeed it is of the haunting poetry of that 
Silurist, and of the divine I nlimatious of Immortality of our 
supreme modern poet tliat wc are reminded in reading his 
prose " Discourse of the Nature of Man." 

It is not, however, Ifenry Vaughan or Wordsworth 
whom we recall most frequently in reading these tracts, 
but rather Sir Thomas Ifrownc. The beloved physician 
lived much at the same time as Thomas Vaughan, and it 
seems natural that the younger writer should have known 
of his great contemporary. The two authors wore absorbed 
in similar studies and speculations, for Browne, too, was 
a mystic, and was concerned about a traditional magic, 
not learned immediately from the Devil, but at second 
hand from his scholars. I^pisodcs, such as Moses and tlic 
Golden Calf, intrigued them equally. Although not a 
perfect master of prose. Vaughan was an excellent writer. 
The cadence and structure of his sentences seem to derive 
from Browne, whilst such a phra^je as “ the pojipy of 
oblivion " is culled from a well-known garden. Not the 
loast merit of the book under notice is the comparison it 
a fords with the work of the author of the " Keligio Medici," 

EuGiiNi: Ma.son. 

A TALE OF TRANSITIONAL INDIA/ 

Never before has so faithful, so vivid a picture of the 
workings of transition in the innermost Indian life been 
painted by anyone as in this book. Dr. Tagore— for of 
his own free will he is Sir Kabindranath no longer— is a 
true artist who is not deterred by any consideration — 
patriotic or personal — from laying bare what would appear 
to a smaller man as a family skeleton that ought to be kept 
hidden from gaze of the outside world. 

The scene of the novel is laid in rural Bengal, in the 
time of Lord Curzon's viceroyalty. Bengal has been 
ordcre.l to be partitioned into Bengal proper and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, as the Governor-General 
and liis advisers considered it too large and loo jKipulous 
to administer efficiently as a single province. Leaders of 
Bengal opinion, however, interpret that move as an action 
directed against the growing national consciou.sness in that 
part of India. They beseech, they tlireaten the Viceroy, 
and when he refuses to yield, and Bengal is actually divided, 
a great wave of agitation sweeps from Calcutta, inundating 
the districts. To call English attention to their grievances, 
a boycott of British goods is declared, and every effort is 
made to get Bengalis to forswear wearing Manchester 
goods, and using other articles of British make. The novel 

• "The Home and the World." By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore.^ Translated froih the Bengali by Surondranath Tagore 
and Tnuu^tion revised by the Author. Os. net. (MKcmillan.) 


is woven out of incidents that aris^ 4rom that boycott in 
particular and the political ferment in general. 

Bimala, the heroine- of the story, is married to Nikhil, a 
wealthy landowner who, as is common in Bengal, is styled 
a Baja though he does not possess nor exercise any ruling 
powers. Upon his bounty lives Saiidip — a subtle thinker 
and a man of magnetic personality, who has constituted 
himself as the apostle of boycott. By little and little lie 
wins Bimala, brought up behind the purdah and emanci- 
pated with great difficulty by her progressive husband « 
until she has come to believe in such doctrines as buniing 
other j)eoplc’s goods as a patriotic act, and even stealing 
her si.ster-in-law’s money from her husband’s safe to 
finance the movement that through arson, sinking of boats, 
and even murder, will, she is assured, usher in a new era 
for India. Nikhil, the husband, is an Indian of the old 
type, who does not believe in the Jesuitical formula that 
the end justifies the means. He refuses to compel the 
tenants that he holds in the hollow of his hand to burn 
foreign goods that they hnve in stock or to evict them or 
forcibly ])urn their belongings if tliey refuse to do so, 
though his fellow-landed-magnates, and even .schoolboys, 
do not hesitate to brand him as a traitor who expects to 
rise in the estimation of tlu’ Britisli officials, who would no 
doubt reward his staunchness by bestowing a foreign title 
upon him. 

Kabindranath de]>icts, in liis inimitable style, the struggle 
between Nikhil and Sandij), and its reaction upon Bimala’s 
mind. As cati be imagined, wc get a story alhrob with 
human passion —the best story, 1 am inclined to think, 
that we have had from this author. But bettiT than the 
story, better even Hum the glimpse into the inmost life 
of Bengal of our day, we get an exposition of idealism — 
an essay couched in noble, dignified, poetic language — an 
essay written in the nature of a warning to Indians to pause 
before they have gone too far on the road of false patriot- 
ism, to turn back and save themselves from perdition ere 
it is loo late. It is a book to be read and pondered, both 
by Indians and non-Indians alike. 

It is for the best that Rabindranath has chosen this 
theme and treated it in this manner; for in doing .so he 
has revealed tf) the Western reader the jmicess of change 
from the old to the new which, but for him, would have 
remained a scaled book ; while to the Indian he has 
succeeded in presenting a picture tliat will compel him to 
reconsider his position lest, in the name of modernisation, 
he may barter Ins precious heritage for a me.ss of nasty 
pottage. 

1 very much iloubt that even Kabindranath could have 
achieved in English so naked, so unashamed a delineation 
of transitional Indian life. Not that I fear that his ICnglish 
is not adequate to develop the theme. 1 am afraid, how- 
ever, that any Indian, in making such an attempt through 
a foreign longue, would have felt more or less self-conscious. 

As it is, the merit of the jiresent work is its utter absence 
of self-coiisciousiicss. 

Speaking generally, the translator has done his work — 
extremely difficult work — remarkably well, though I fear 
that at times his English is not adequate to the task, lii 
my judgment he ought to have contributed a prefatory 
note that would have explained to the reader unfamiliar 
with Indian events the inception of the boycott movement 
that provided Rabindranath witli the opportunity to call 
attention to the tendencies that, if not arrested, may make 
India lose her soul. St. Nihal Singh. 

ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OP AN 
EDUCATION/ 

A reader expects to find an autobiography written in 
the first person ; he will find it otherwise in this one, for 
Mr. Adams has reversed the usual procedure. Perhaps 
he thought it would give liim greater freedom by looking 
at himself from the outside as it were and thereby appear 

* ** The Education of Henry Adams : An Autobiography 
2 IB. net. (Constable.) 
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Not the Big Four 

but four fine books big with ideas 

BY HERBERT TREMAINE 
TWO MONTHS a NotcI, 71. Mt, pMafe 4 d. 

“The story cannot but enhance its author's reputation."- -T/iif Siotunan, 

“ Wc can rccoiniiiend the book for Its character studios, which in every 
Instance rinss true "—fail Mall tiazrtte. 

rhr Hetald praises the book and speaks of its “ vividness," “ remorseless S 
veracity” and “impartial symp.^thy of view." S 

The HANDMAIDENS of DEATH 

E A oae-act Play, la. net, pottage 2d. 

g Tills is a tragedy and satire of niniiillon-inakin(< ; a initdein etchini; of 
g five Wfiiuen ami live men, the iiiiiiisn lal and tlu' supeniatiii il, a ininiiiing 
g of the tragic and tin- i>roteiiqiie. It \i, not only a parable, luii a stiidv of 
g individual modern charuettas. 

I The Feet of the Young Men 

S A Novel, 4i. net, paper cover 2i. net, postage 3d. 

S “ Mr. Tmiiaiiie . . . dues nut allow his opliiionx to distort his picture, 

S nor .subject the art of lictiun to prop.a(;anda .*' — The Ttmes. 

S “Tile simplest, .sanest Mi." —The Keio Statesman. 

I 

I The Wide Garden and Other Poems 

g 3t. 6d. net, pottage 2d. 

E 7 /if S'atwn says “Mr. Tremaine is a novelist whose book * The Feel 
^ of the VouiiK .Men ’ was approved by the enemies of Its principles. And 
S the sevpr«‘t criiu isin must . . . be disarmed by his poi lus." 

I London : C, W. Daniel, Ltd.. 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
EilllllllillllllliliilliUUlUlllillliilllllllllillUllliUilllllllilllllllilfllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


LAURIE’S LIST. 


FOR A HUMOROUS NOVEL: 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AUTHORS. 

G, Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., offer a prize of two 
hundred and fifty pounds for an orig^inal humorous story of 
about fifty thousand words. There is no entrance fee and 
the conditions are simple. Send for partictilars. 

VOYAGES ON THE YUKON. 

Uy HUD.SON STUCK. Protuselv Illustrated. 2ss. net. 

A higlily iiitete!;fmf? areoiint of Alaska 1 11 siiinirv'r. Tliok'i^^'it rivt'r Vnkoii, 
from its siourrc to its inuiilh, is leve.Tk-d to the reader by tin* aiitlior's liire 
dnscriptlve skill. 



DOPE DARLING. 

liy IJ 7 DA BIJKKK. as. net. 

An absorbing story of the perils of drug-takini;; 


THE GREAT UNMARRIED. 

By WALTER GALLICHAN. Os. net. 

A helpful book for all those interfistcd in social problems. 

DEER GODCHILD. 

By EDITH SEKRELL .ind MARGUERITE BERNARD. as. net. 
The delightful letters between this Yankee boy and the little French girl 
arc great-»>they are uproariously funny, and apfieal to ayoung and old alike. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN 
ON LOVE AND HEALTH. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. Crown 8vo. 4s. M. net. 

This Is a good and useful little book on Sex Knowledge and one that 
aveiy bead master or father should place in the hands of a lad leaving school. 

THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

Translated from tlie Russian of ALEXANDER BENOIS, by ABRAHAM 
YARMOLINSKY, with an Introduction by CHRISTIAN BKINIDN ; 
SS full page plates printed in duo-tcino ink on dull coated paper. 
Uoth, XI in. by 8 in. Price i>ct. 


A First Novel. 

THE REVOLT OF YOUTH. 

By Uti. CX)KALIE HOBSON. Crown 8vn. Clulh, 6 ». n«t. 

“ Courageous leallsui, and iicvei melodramatic or improbable. One is 
Imprass^ against one's will by the air of veracity."— 7 '/if 7 

“She acmevee something in the nature ot a triumrh. It is intensely 
hunian and shrewdly convincing."— ^Dllnlffr Adotrtiser. 

'* Well worth reading."— vittwwwfi. 

* 0«r A«t«ian lUt 1. now ready. Seed for ik eepy. 


T. VBRIOR UUUE, Ud.. SO, thw trUf Sk. LmIm, E.C4. 


HUTCHINSON’S 

NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 6/9 net 

ETHELS. DElX 

THE LAMP in the DESERT. First Edition, 60,000 Copies. 
The scene of this powerful story is laid in the Indian hill 
country, and the story is replete with incident and remarkable 
characterisation. Will take its place in the jjallery of favourites 
which Miss Dell lias written. 

KATHLYN RHODES 

THE CITY of PALMS. First Edition JCNTIKELY EX- 
HAUSTED — Second T.ARGJC Edition now ready. Nearly a 
million of this favourite author's novels have been sold. The 
action of this story passes in an oasis in the desert of N'ortJiern 
Africa, known to the Arabs .is “ Tlie City of P.dnis." 

W. B. MAXWeDL 

A MAN and IITS LESSON. This is Mi Maxwell in his deeper, 
more serious vein. A bonk with a hiKh purpose, dealing with 
the ever-fascinating problem of a man's love for two women. 

H. de VERE STACPOOLE 

THE BEACH of DJ<Iv.\MS tells the story of the daughter of a 
French anstocral who learned to love a common s.^ilor on the 
lonely storm washed island of Kerguelen A fine story of love 
and adventure that will rival “ The Bine Lagoon " in popularity. 

^STEPHEN M^NNA“ 

SONIA MARK! I D gives the author full opportunity for a 
merciless analysis of the heart of modern woman. “A DODO 
of TO-DAY. Soma is the talk of the town. If she is a true 
picture of the modern girl. Heaven helj) posterity 1 " — hlxpress. 

Third LAKGIC EDITION 

CURTIS YORKE 

THE LEVEL TRACK is characteristic of CURTIS YORKE in 
its direct, vivid, and arresting style, and is one im^re favourite 
added to this popular writer’s long list 

KEBLEliOWARD 

THE Pi:CULlAK MAJOR. By the author of The SMITHS 
of SURBITON, etc “ A .series of ad\eiitures. each more 
whimsical than the otlier Obstrver. 

DOROTA FLATAU 

BAIT. By the author of last year’s great success, YELLOW 
ENGLISH (nth l•'d^tlOIl). Now iri its .second large edition. 
“A story brilliantly told." — ‘Telegraph. 

“ nCjpfON “SINCLAIR 

JIMMIE HIGGINS is the story of a socialist, work^ r, and some 
time soldier of the American Expeditionary Force. '• I have 
read nothing of lus so stirring and so vividly im igined tis Jimmie 
Higgins " — Daily Mail. 

DUNCAN SWANN 

A VILLA in the SOUTH is an entertaining comedy played in 
the Sunny South of France, where Deuzil C.ator went to escape 
the wiles of a ttio engaging widow. A slirewd and witty book. 

CECILIA HILL 

STONE WALLS is drawn with the same sure touch of affection 
and experience which characterises her previous clever work. 

** Of unquestioned charm and beauty " — luistern Mng, Niws» 

G. B. BURGIN 

A RUBBER PRINCF.SS. “He docs everything with equal 
ease. Incident, dialogue, humour, pathos, description — the whole 
art of the successful novelist is at his fingers’ ends." — Athenaum. 

MARIAN BOWER & LEON M. UON 

THE CHINESE PUZZLtC. The novel on which the famous play 
wa.s based. Its grip and power mark it as an outstanding novel. 


HUTCHINSON 6 CO.. 

32-34, PATERNOSTER ROW. E.C.4 
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less egotistical. Whatever the reason, this innovation adds 
considerably to the interest of the book. Henry Adams, 
whose death took place in 1914 in his seventy-seventh year, 
belonged to a famous New England family. His great- 
grandfather, John Adams, succeeded Washington in the 
Presidency of the United Stales in 1796 ; his grandfather, 
John Quincy Adams, was the sixth l^rcsident ; his 
father, Charles Francis Adams, was Minister at St. James’s 
during the American Civil War and for some years follow- 
ing, and Henry Adams was during that period his father's 
private secretary. All, too, were writers, and to these 
should be added the name of Henry Adams's brother, who a 
short time ago also wrote his autobiography. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that the use of the pen should come 
as naturally to him as the use of his native tongue. His 
previous writings arc many ; the “ Life of John Kan- 
dolph " in the American Statesmen scries, the “ History 
of the United States under Jefferson and Madison " in 
several volumes, and a study of Mediuivalisni, “ Mont- 
Saint Michel ami Chartres." He was also a contributor 
to The Kdivburgh Review and Wcalminster Review, and 
for several years, when Assistant Professor of History 
at Harvard ('ollegc, he edited the North American Renew. 
Possessing intellectual powers of a very high ord(*r 
he was interested in science, history, i)hilosophy, litera- 
ture and politics. What amazes one is that such a 
great American was never asked to perform any duties of 
State, diplomatic or other -a manifest waste of power and 
energy. Heading between the lines one fancies one detects 
a note of disappointment that he was not so einjiloyed, but 
whatever dissatisfaction he may have felt is bravely carried 
off by his abounding humour. He was in no way jealous, 
no one rejoicing more than he when any friend's work was 
appreciated and recognised by those in authority. His 
loyalty towards his friend, John Hay, wlnm the latter was 
Secretary of State under McKinley and Loose vclt, was 
characteristic of this high-principled and large-hctirted 
man. Another friend in whose welfare he w’as absorbingly 
interested was Clarence King, of the Cicologic.al Survey. 
His description of his first meeting with that <lclightful 
personality, whose character he sketches in an exquisitely 
written passage, is memorable. 

In his efforts to educate himself Henry Adams voyaged 
through many strange seas of Thought. He was equally 
nonplussed by the inexplicable ways of jioliticians and the 
perplexities of science. With regard to the former he 
seems to luive cared no longer “ whether he understood 
human nature or not ; he understood quite as much of it 
as he wanted." T.ord John Kussell and (Gladstone were 
not understandable. The stupendous discoveries of science 
seemed to convert the universe into a multiver.se. 'J'he 
dynamic theory of history did not satisfy him. He ends 
his book with the following sentence : 

** Perhaps some day— say 1938 — their centenary [that is of 
himself, Clarence King and Jtdm Hay] — they might be allowed 
to return together for a holiday, to sec tlie nn.stakes ul their own 
lives made clear in the light of the mi.stakes of their .siicressors ; 
and perhaps then, for the first time since man began his education 
among the carnivores, they would find a world that sensitive and 
timid natures could regard without a shudder." 

Adams’s Autobiography is by far the most endian ting 
book it has been our luck to read for a long time. The wit 
and humour arc delightful, the style exquisite, and as we 
lay the volume down, often, we hope, to be taken up again, 
we feel an intense affection for its author and a personal 
loss on recalling the fact that his pen is laid aside for ever. 

S. Buttfrworth.' 

TAMARISK TOWN.* 

You take up this new book from the author of " Sussex 
Gorse " and " Little England " with pleasant anticipations 
which are not disappointed, and you are glad to find that 
bunarisk grows as greenly along the Sussex shores as by 
less frequented seas. It is once more of Sussex which 

* ''Tamarisk Town." By Sheila Kaye-Smitb. 78. net. 
(Cassell.) 


Miss Kaye-Smith writes, and her writing is full of know- 
ledge, a careful reconstruction of a day that is dead. 
Seldom does any one do justice to the late Victorians. 
The pendulum has swung almost violently in the other 
direction, but she has the wisdom that can give every 
generation credit for its qualities. 

Monypenny, the man who was for sixteen years Mayor 
of Marlingate, is an instance of arrested development. A 
more normal man, with whom love and labour went hand 
in liaiul, would not have given the writer her opportunity ; 
but, an only child, Monypenny's long loneliness has warped 
him. An emotional man, he had no other outlet than love 
of the little lishing-lown in which he had been born. He 
plans its development as a seaside resort and cannot sec 
tliat the love offered him by Morgan Wells should be the 
crown of his endeavour. Once and again he sacrifices her 
to the town, and she, believing that she has finally lost him, 
kills herself. 'J'oo late Monypenny realises that, with her, 
beauty has gone out of life, that liis love for Marlingate is 
after all only a matter of the surface. The last half of the 
book describes tlie liardly sane way in which he takes 
vengeance on what has destroyed Morgan. Voii close 

I amarisk fowii " with a sigh. Yes, human love is like 
that, grand, poignant, futile— that is to say it is in the 
older civilisations. One wonders whcllicr it would be in 
a young and crude eommunity, and, so wondering, looks 
back to the writt'r's previous book, " Little England." 
Among her farming folk, if a lad hangs round the gate it is 
a ]>roof he wants you to wife. If he doesn’t want you he 
hangs round some otlier gate ; and Miss Kaye-Smith is 
profound l\ right when she makes her maidens love, lose, 
and love again. Of this primitive folk it cannot be said 
as Figg the architect says in " 'ramarisk 'l own " : 

“ Dfsin* is iiiiluiiil l)iit love is the artistic eulinujalion of desiie 
just as ])oetrv tlie artistic ciiiiiiiiuition of speech and real Joic 
15 almost as Hire as leal poetry 

The Iragelly of simple folks is the ileath b(‘fore fiiltilnicnt, 
not this muddle that Monypenny makes of his life. 

" Tamarisk 'J'own " is a tiiu' book a littl-.* dull in parts, 
p(.*rhaps, especially when the talk is of corjxuation dinners 
and aldermen — but not unworthy to stand beside its 
forerunners. 

THE RUSSIAN COURT OR THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE.* 

Here arc two books with widely dillering contents, but 
much the same moral. Mr. Wilcox’s volume sets out to 
show how bad the old regime in Kussia. was, while the 
anonymous diary ot an Englishman — no iiulicalion is 
given who the writer is— implies just the opposite. 'Hie 
contradiction is solved when wc coiisitler the points of 
view of the writers. Mr. Wilcox shows that the old regime 
gave the vast majority of Russians an extremely bad time, 
while the diarist, writing exclusively of Court and diplo- 
matic circles, proves that for these at least life was very 
pleasant in Old Russia. 'The reader must choose lor him- 
self which part of Russia is tlie essential part- the Court 
or the people. If he wants to read about the Court, he 
should obtain the Diary, in wliich he will read many pages 
of the following : 

** Quel type la Comtesse Betsy! She i.s the only energetic 
Rus.sian T have ever met, and would make a splendid Dictator, 
not caring a damn lor any one ! To-day she goes to see the 
I'^mpross Marie, although she is under arrest." 

" There arc but few people in Petrograd, and life is much the 
.same as in London — small coteries of intimate fritMids." 

'* Wc visited the Town Hospital for Soldier.s, where I gave 
away 3,000 cigarettes. At each ward General Shahovskoi 
called out, ' Your English brother brings you these 1 ' The 
soldiers all shouted together, * Most humbly we thank him.' at 
the top of their voices. To one poor man looking very ill 1 
gave a packet. With beautiful manners he said, ‘ Thank you,' 
and then turned over and died ! " 

The diarist’s interview with the Tsar is not of special 

* " Russia's Ruin." By E. H. Wilcox. 15s, net. (Chap, 
man & Hall.)-^" The Russian Diary of an Englishman." 12s. 
net. (Heinemann.) 
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IN THE PRESS, READY SHORTLY. 

The Most Momentous and the Most Interesting War 
Book that has yet come out of Germany. 

REFLECTIONS ON 
THE GREAT WAR 

13Y 

Th. von BETHMANN 
HOLLWEG 

This is the first book to iippear ovci Iilmc by one of our late 
enemy's leading statesmen. 'I'hc pcciiliai value of I*ait 1 is in its 
pre-war inside history of Ciermany l)y one wiio was at the heart of 
affairs, and in its conscious and unconscious revelation of German 
mentality and morality. F\irt 2 chronicles the progress of events 
during and after the war, and replies to strictures passed upon the 
policy and actions of Dethniann llollwef( in the lecent books of 
Von Tirpitz and Count Czernin, incidentally it contains an 
account of that visit to Berlin which has had so much to do with 
the recent eclipse of I-ord Haldane. 

Demy 8v(>. 2S/. net 

Complete Prospectus ready in a few dayN. 

ORDERS NOW BEINC^ RECEIVED. 


The following NKW BOOKS will be ready in October i— 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

THE GREAT SOUTH LAND: The River 

Plate and Southern Brazil of To-Hay. By W. H. KOBBBL, 
Author of “ Modern Argentina/' etc. 

1 Ml. KocIm I iN-.<)\vrll I'lmwii iis a wHUt »m the .South Ann rican St.itfi tlial a 
I iieiv hiiok of hts Will he wclcoiiit'd by tlio-jf wlm seolv as to thn oppor* 

tuiiilics in this pait ul the worLl lor liudo altt-i llit‘ \var. licniy Hvo, 15 /* net. 

BIG LITTLE H. G. WELLS. Wy edwin 

PUOH. With an Introduction by fl. K. Clicslcrlon. 

I Neiflioi a biu{;i>iphv iwir a rntu.il studv, l)iil a sioiy of Wells’s t -iieer and an 
j intinuitc porliail of Jinii by an old jn.rjonal fiuiid. |>ciny Nvo, 7/6 net. 

i THE NATIONALISATION PERIL. 

j By G. E. RAINE, Chairiiiaii of the Policy Comiiiillee of the 
! People’s League. 

A btiikiuK alt.ick uj)ou tbi- pjui'usid n.ilion.ili/ation of industiy. Crown Nvo, 
paper hoards. 3/6 nel. 

PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT. 

By Captain O WATKIN-WII.LIAMS, C M.Q., R.N. With 
I an Introduction by the Duke of Westminstei, and Maps, 
j The ti u«* histury tuld by t:aiii.iiii (.iw.ilkiii- VViJli.nus <*1 tin- toi iK'diniiii' of Jl.M.S. 

*7 liiil. .iiid ii(iv9 111 .ind liib iii< n wcu ti<‘ld |)llv>nll^ bv tin* wild St-noiibsi in lh«‘ 
iraikltss l.ibv.in desert , until thiii iiiirtu ulniis k m Ui by the aniiiiiiied uiuler 
tbe l->ukn of V\ l“•llIllli^Jtol . thrown Nvo. 7/6 net. 

NEW EICTION 

Crown Hvo. Wruppem in Four Citlourn. 7/- nelt 

i OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS 

I THAT PASS. By LOUIS COUPRRUS. Translated 

■' by A. 'I'eixeira de Mattos and introduced by Stephen McKenna, 

who .says ; 

“ This lb niUjin*^.tiC)U.i)jlv llie ^-lealcst iiovt l ol th« r.'calfbl living; iJnti li Wiiter - 
olio of tlic Woiltl's haff-do^cn r.i''''^l'‘il novris.” 

i JENNY ON THE COUNTER. By h. 

MAXWEI.L, Author of “Evelyn on Thorns/’ “ Anotlier 
Woman’s Shoes,” etc. 

All the rhaiai'teis that drill in ami out of this brndit and well-wiittrn bouk are 
bkotchol in vivid fashitni, ami a nob ol bmuom add-, mb n st to a fa ,i'inalint{ talc 


THORNTON BUITER WORTH IJ MIXED, 62, Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 

THE BOOK OF THE LONG 1'RAIL 

By bit IlhNRY NLWBOIT, Aiilhoi .il ••Submarine 
and Anli-iSiihmaiine,'' ’’Tales ol tlic ( iieiil Wai/' eU . 
With Colouied hi()iili*ipiece and many Illustiations m 
Blai k-and-Whilc bv SI AM l Y W'<J(-)D. (down Svo. 
7s. bd. net. (Atw/c u.o/v. 

Neb} Novel by the Authors of “Some t^xperiences of an 
Irish if.M.," “The Heal Charlotte,” etc, 

MOUNT MUSIC 

By E. (H. SOMEUVILI E and MAUI IN Uf)Sb. 
Oiown Svo. 7s. ()d. net. [Niai/r uaUy. 

THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW 

By BEATRICE CHASE. With S llluslralums. 
Crown Hvo. Gs. nel. 

THE DARTMOOR WINDOW AGAIN 

By BEATRICE CHASE. With b llliistialioirs. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

MR. RORERI RRIDCKS' ANTHOLOGY. 

THE SPIRIT OF MAN 

An Antholo}!:v in English and Pieiich. 1 roni the 
Philosopheis and f'oets, made bv the POE'l 
LAUREA'I'E. Crown Hvo. Pai^ei boards, vegetable 
vellum back. bs. nel. Oxlord India Paper Edition: 
Cloth, 7s. Gd. net; leatliei, ICs. net. 

BY THE WATERS OF FIUMK 

By LORNA DE I.UCCHI, Crown Svo. .^s. Gd. net. 

HISTORY OF ZIONISM, 1600-1918 

By NAHUM SOKOl.OW. With ;iC r^iilrails and 
Illustrations.' In 2 Vols. Svo. 21s. net each. 

CURRENCY AND CREDIT 

By R. G. HAWTREY. Hvo. 15s. net. 

LONGMANS* VOCKET LIBRARY. New Volume. 

MUSINGS ON FAITH AND PRACTICE 

By the Right Rev. BISHOP H. H. MONTGOMERY, 
D.D. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Hd. net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 , Paternoster Row, London, E.C .4 


Second iMPiU bsioN. Crown Svo. I luth, 7/6 net. 

MARGARET PROTESTS 

By M. EYI.ES. 

“ An .iiii.i/iiu: I'Kcik . , bv ,» Uiiiii.m »d imuc ' — Ild's/i » li Mail. 

“ Til b«* li.iilfd .md rr.ul. . . . Ki*.r > m In il'Ih tif iiu.ir.iMatiKii .md insight 
iinir.ii hi d I \C( pi 1>\ ihi .lb -t wiiiiM II wriK‘i‘. ‘ ~ \l\ .tin in -,11 > uusitti 
*' A iriiMbli’ biti.ik wiiitnii With ^UMt Milt f'rii> diid pitwfi. . . 1'a.ssi‘bihe 
ti M Imth .u. siiriuliMiV I>iid .is IlIrraliiU'.” /> u/v A« .<■. 

"WllltlMJ with hlC . . p.n.'.lDiKitf MIILI III) I'.VLTV MldM .llld llll 

vv Jinan shoub) ii.id Miy. Lyh-.'' imvi'l. , . . Wdl piub-ibh bt- lln. iiiubt 
ilb-f ns<-.n»l btjok ul lln v* .ii' . . . 'IViilblf ii.idiiii; " .Ni..- tVi/Mro 

“ A pi'ih’ctiv birn- rc bunk . , A bi iii r Imuk bv lai ib m in.iny th.it arc* 
It'-, (fciiinral ipurioi it 1 br.ivt' and limn-M, ami, .ill, ii dui s pit ad 

tii'uiiiiH'ly .Hid ]).is-injn.iti'lN im .1 bettur \m)iIi1." —! :'ti\nitjn 

Tin- inobi la'r^cinaiinf', boiik ul it- kiini since \\ il'.ain''- •• T.ili ^ ut tin IJoiilcr.” 
Ci'iiwn 8vo, cloth 7/6 m t 

BORDER GHOST STORIES 

Hy IlOWAKII I'liASK, Amlior ol " M.ikmu-. Nm l.ui,' s.r. 

*' Wli.lirvf I in- till biiiiirt- Iruiii which tin .mihor ii.i-.i ihawn In m-.pii .dinn, 
all hi*, still ies arc iiiKL-nitMisly cunstrucK-tl, tin > .in wt II wnib n, .md iumm- 
ul tin III is tun Wfiid to Lh- ir.id witliuiit cn iumiii'mI " — ti/av ■’ v llnUtd. 

'* 'I'lif anthill I-. .1 tliuri)in:h Ibndnrri. . . I wi iii v-iwu mui n s, ni.iny of 
thrill of riithiallin).; liitLiibl. ,-\ buok lu bi boimlil ainl krpl 
_ lioiJii Mara. llll. 

rhr huuk ol ihr yi*ai lur poctij loM-i-. .tnd pnipt‘st.-.. 

THE MALORY VERSE BOOK 

A Treasury ol the treshr‘^1, tinrst, new purii Crown Kvti, cloth, j iMgi.b. 
6/- nri 

CRITICISM AT A VENTURE 

A Serins ol liiilliant Literal v Studies bv (^KKAI.DINIC llOOCiSON, 
D.l lit., Vice-l'rliK.ip.il of Kiikmi .ind WakLln-hi DiuLes.in 1 i.iiniin; C.u|le|>i/, 
Aulbui 111 '* The l.lh' ul the Sl.ib','* “ 1 in JimlIki's K.ibelalb," " In the 
Way ol the Samis." Di mv .ivu, cloth, 10/6 net. 

Th*' f'onteiits inclinie articles on . i'he I.eK.icy ol 'ri'iiiu son— The Ethics 
of l^iuwinii)> ■Jhi* Poelrv Ilf Doiibi - The l*oeii> ol ImiUi -“The Niiiein-s" 
— Tln-uries of Puetr> —English Puitr) of the Eaily 'J'weiiliLtli Cenlury 
-- 1 he U.ip.iniiy td' Visiuii. 

THE REAL IMAGIST POETS 

CHINESE LYRICS 

Taken from “ The Hook of Jtid. bv JUDITH f iAUTlER, and rendered 
iniu Eiigli'^h by JAMES WHITALI.* 

Dectiraied boaids, ciown Rvo, 3/6 net. 

“A noleworthy ccnlnbuiion to that inodi-iii stmly of Chiin sn lilnature in 
which CiifXain Ciamner MynK xnd Mr. Arthur Waley have h-d (he way. . 
Thn choice**! specimens ol .1 small but perfect beaut v .” — Sew fVi/rnsv. 

“An LMich.'intini; htile volume, (he quiiue»sence of' Chinese lyricism."'* 

* , , , — At Cl deen Journal . 

“ Exquisite lluln pictures or cameos in jade or blue-and-w lute puicelam ■ 
a sniisuous epieureanisni is (he dominant note."— um. 

£250 IS offered for a New Novel of conteinpor.ii y life. 

E^KINE MACbONALbrLTD;; 

Malory House, Fcatherstone Buildings. London. W.G.l. 
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interest. The Tsar and he appear to have chatted together 
about things of small importance much as any two strangers 
thrown together by cliance would have talked, and the 
diarist has a poor opinion altogetlier of the ill-fated Emperor. 
The immediate cause of the Revolution, he says, was the 
excessive influence of the Empress over her husband^ 
never a capable or strong-minded man. 

Mr. Wilcox’s book covers much more ground than the 
diarist's, and is more 
interesting. 'I'he 
author was the Daily 
Telegraph correspon- 
dent at Petrograd 
during the war, aiul 
his acquaintance with 
Russian affairs is not 
limited to that period 
only. In a series of 
interesting chapters 
he portrays various 
phases of political and 
social life before and 
after the Revolution. 

General Sukhornlinoil, 
who was War Minister 
at the outbreak of the 
war, provides an out- 
standing examph'. of 
the corruption of the 
old regime. During 
his years of office lie 
was the especial 
favourite of the Em- 
peror ; and it was not 
until his trial after the 
Revolution that it 
became clear how 
dearly Russia had 
paid for the Emperor’s 
choice. Stolypin, tin; 

Premier, on his death- 
bed in 19 r I, told his 
successor that Suk- 
homlinofl was nut to 
be trusted and that 
his retention in ottice, 
despite the Emperor's 
favour, “ will biing us 
to ruin” It was 
SukhomlinofI who was 
responsible for the 
shameful mismanage- 
ment of the Russian 
War Oftice before and 
during the earlier part 
of the war ; a young, 
extravagant wife, in- 
numerable shady 
friends, and his own 
incompetence led him 
to neglect the obliga- 
tions of his office for 
its perquisites. Thanks to him, also, the German General 
Stall was able to push its agents into the very centre of 
the Russian camp. The Russian defeats of 1914 and 1915 
must be laid at his door. It was these defeats ijiat exhausted 
Russia and thus, at last, ruined the Revolution which 
might have saved the country. Mr, Wilcox docs not blame 
the Revolution for Russia's downfall ; on the contrary, he 
claims that the Revolution was the best course which 
could have been adopted to meet the disasters of the time 
— it was a risky, a terribly risky thing, but nothing could 
have been worse for Russia and her Allies than the callous 
incompetence of the old rulers. 

Mr. Wilcox attacks M. Kerensky vigorously for his 
share in the KornilofE incident, but at the same time he 


pays tribute to the extraordinary manner in which, earlier 
in the summer, M Kerensky made hia wonderful appeal 
to the Russian armies to commence an offensive against 
the enemy. A typical instance is mentioned. M. Kerensky 
had made one of his usual tempestuous speeches to a body 
of soldiers belonging to a disaffected regiment, calling 
upon-them to stand true to their duty and their free country.' 
One of the soldiers objected that freedom was useless to 

dead men, and all M. 
Kerensky's exhorta- 
tion seemed to^ have 
been in vain ; 

“ There was a hush. 
All were on the alert — 
as .still as death. It 
seemed that one could 
hciir the quickened beat 
of hearts. 

"'Colonel,' said 
Kerensky in a choking 
voice, ' take this man 

" ' And have him 
shot ? ’ 'file mind in- 
voluntarily asked itself. 
The emotion of the mo- 
ment was such that no 
one w'ould have been 
surprised to hear such 
words. Hut ii<^. 

“ • and t o - 

morrijw issue .in order 
tluil lu* has been thing 
out of the ranks of tin- 
Kussiaii Army. He is 
a M)war<l He is un- 
worthy to defend the 
soil oJ Kussia. lie may 
go home.' 

" .A stream of phrases, 
trenchant and men:iless 
as the blows of a whip. 
'Coward, coward, 
coward ! ' Kerensky re- 
peated this word with 
the liiry ‘d 
se.ssed. Tlic face of the 
soldier took on the hue 
of death, became as 
grc'V .IS the earth. He 
began to sw.ay to one 
side, ever farther to oiu‘ 
side, and linally fell 
heavily to the ground. 

'• ‘ Ibi is pretending,' 
sume one shouted. But 
it was not so. The 
sohlicr w.'is in a deep 
swoini. 

" J'li is time mind had 
triumphed over body. 
The K evolution Inyl 
liumbled the recalcit- 
rant peasant in the 

dust." 

Mr. Wilcox’s ad- 
miration for M. 

Kerensky as a speaker 
does not extend to his 
statesmanship; in- 
deed, in his opinion, 
Kerensky’s failure ruined ” the last barrier between 
Russia and anarchy — his own personal hold on the 

masses." K. Bechhofer. 

NEW NOVELS,* 

Df these five variously priced novels that of Mr. Phillpoits, 
the veteran craftsman, is easily the most interesting. He 
has returned from exploiting Cornwall — an expedition 

• " Storm in a Teacup." By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. net, 
(Hcinemann.)— " The Hidden Valley." By Muriel Hiije. 
7s. not.^ (John Lane.)—" The Revolt of Youth." By Coralio 
Hobson. 6s. net. (Werner Laurie.)—" Handley’s Corner. ' 
By Kate Horn. 6s. net. (Stanley f^ul.) — " Bait.*^ By Dorota 
Flatau. 68. 96. net. (Hutchinson.) 



Eden Phillpotte. 

Drawn by Lauronce Stone. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


EDWARD WYNDHAM 
TENNANT 

By his Mothur, PABIKLA OLENOUNNEIt. 

With po'tait .1 in phoioffravure. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 
This biography of ono ol ihu most vivid pursuiiahticB that shone for a 
while upon the w,ir*s horizon, contains his lettiTs written while in hraiicc, 
letters from his nnrle, th^ late GeorKe Wyiulhnn, early pitenis, and the 
volume ot verse called “ Woiplc Fill. ’ 

POEMS IN CAPTIVITY 


By JOHN STILL. 


7/6 net. 


The poems c intained in this voluine were written during three years of 
ciptivlly In Turkey. The lirst part of tin* book is composed of poems 
inspired by cipiivlly, and llie l.nter part ol iKicins about Ceylon, of 
whose lost cities, peoples and forests the author lias a kimwIedKe at once 
profound and unique. 

X MUSICAL MOTLEY 

ByUlCNEHTMEWMAN. 7/6 oel. 

The present volutne is com nosed of articles, brilliant and Kay, ^rave and 
pciietratluKi on a variety of phases of inodern music, by the foremost critic 
of music ot our time. 

UNK^OW^ LONDON 

Hy W. IS. BlilLL. Illustr:ttcd. 6/6 net. 

Few writers know historical London so intimately as Mr. Walter Hell, 
and in this book lie Kives an arcoiint of some London aiitiipiitic s, of 
(lid iresqne relics, historical rccoids iikI C’lty curiosities. 

BEFORE AND NOW 

By AUSTIN IIAUUISCIX. 6/6 net. 

In the present volume Mr. Han ism discusses llie vanoiis questions that 
agitated the nation hatwecii tile y MI'S ion and ii)il:’-lhe I'arliament Uiil, 
Itoiiie Kule, Consciiptloii. etc —uith pi'iielratioii arid iiisighl. 


SAPPER DOROTHY 
LAWRENCE : 

The only English Woman Soldier dale R.E.) 

With Poi trails. Crown Svo. 5/- net. 

The amizing story o( the on1> lirllish woman wlio served iii liie ranks 
during the war. 

“Her vt'ry astonisliing tale ... an extraoidiiiary jiiu-formancc.'* < 
J)ai/y MiitJ. 

THE SILENCE OF 
COLONEL BRAMBLE 

By ANOKE RlAirUOlS. .S'- net. 

FIELD AMBULANCE 
SKETCHES 

By A (tOKPOBAL. 5/- net. 


yV£W FICTION. 


By AKTIHTit .T. REES. 

THE SHRIEKING PIT 

“ Mr. Rees Is a master ol llie detective story."— Times. 

“One of the most iiigemous deieclive sloiies 1 have reaci for a long 
tlme."--SMnilay Eventiit^ IJe^ram. 

“ Mr. Kee.s* stirring pages."— mi. 

By THOMAS COBB. 

THE SILVER BAG 7/..... 

‘••The Sliver Bag* is one of the mosi delicate pieces of comedy its 
author, Thomas Cobb, has written, a porcelain extravaganza. ... A 
oumpllcation Is woven th.ii seems for a time to defy the most e.\pert 
unraveller. ... It la so lightly and cleverly manipulated ." — Daily ( htonuU. 

By HARRY IiP 30 N WII 2 SON. 

MA PETTENGILL ./..... 


BUNKER BEAN 6 /..... 

. Mr. H. L. Wilson Is one of Ihe first of living American humorlsis, and 
bis books are close rivals in popularity to those of O. Henry. An hiigllsn 
edition of Ids works is in preparation, of which these are ilie secomi ami 
third voiumos. 

By GEORGE STEVENSON. 

BENJY 7/. net. 

By RALPH S. KENDAI.L. 

DENTON OF THE 
ROYAL MOUNTED 6 /. net 


|OHK LANE, The Bodley Head, ViRO Street, W.i. 



■ ■ ■ ■ NISBET 


SOME NEW AUTUMN | 

ANNOUNCEMENTS , 

The Art.BooK of the Year. I 


ALADDIN : and his Wonderful Lamp 

Retold by Arthur Ranaome. 1 11 u.st rated by 
T. Mackenzie in cnlour and black and-\vl)ite. 

20/- net. 

limited Edition, sij'ned and nuiiibcred, 200 c pies 
only for the United Kingdom. 50/- net. 

CATHERINE GLADSTONE 

Hy Mre, Drew. A Idography of unusujdly 
striking iiitcrc.st with many uiiitpie illustration.s. 

(Ready end October). 12/6 net. 

SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES 

Hy Peggy Webllng. lllustraltd by F. Caylev 
koniNsoN, with illummatcd ctjver and coloured 
wrapper. 

(Ready October a 3rd). 12/6 net. 

SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 

H>^^^aJi^^^jJonO!BCO, lately Frimt* Mini.ster of 
Rumania. With an IiitroduLtion by Viscount 
IhiYCE. 9/- net. 

THE YELLOW ROCK: and other Poems 
of Love 

H>^_HaroM^Chil^ Author of " I’hil of the 
Heath," etc. 2/- net. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 13y W, L. Hlchens# Author of ' 


" Some Problems in Modern Tndn.stry," etc. 6d.net. 

!■ ■ ■ ■ 22, Berners Street, W.I. B B B bI 



A BOOK OF SHORT 
. . STORIES . . 

TALES OF 
TEMPTATION 


MARGARET STRICKLAND 

1/.^ net. Post free 1/6 

At all Bookstalls, Booksellers, 
die. 


WOMAN 


TT wlwIMilli Illustrated by STARR WOOD. 

Price 1/6, Post free 1/9 

A book of absorbing interest— containing upwards of flo piclun^s of all 
)ih.isps of tlin mult inUTustini: ci ration on rartli. 

THE JACkIiAW^ By JAMES BLYTH. 

Crown 8vo, 2/- net. Post free 2/3 

Mr. James Blyth that past inastpi in the delineation of female rharacter. 
li.'ts 111 “ THK JACKDAWS,'' given us as hnc a piece of woik as h« has yet 
ai'JiIcvcd. Human nature is evci an alisorbing studv, and in this alive and 
vivid tomanop of everyday {lersons the author holds us tmgrossed in the 
sparkling dialogue and arresting jH^rsonality of his characters. 

fiTETKTLETON MAN 

By BERTRAM MUNN. 

A Story with a GRIP. 1/- net. Post free 1/3 ' 


ANGOLD*S Ltd., 10 , Bolt Court, London, E.C. 4 . 
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hardly attcnck’d with success— to a countryside where he 
is more at home and of which he is able to nuike us feel 
the charm. " Storm in a Teacup/’ thougli slight, is 
certainly one of liis most successful stories. The i)icture 
of the paper mill and the paper makers, of the placid 
waters of tlie 1 )art, tr(M\s to the wati’i ’s edge, villages nestling 
among plum and apj)le oichards is one the reader will 
Welcome. One listens with pleasure to the slow voices 
uttering the ancient wisdom of unlettered folk ; and the 
descrij)tions have a note of distijiction which stam]>s theju 
on the memory. “ A man .stood on the crown of a limestone 
(piarry, where it bit into the slope of a green lull.” “ 'Flie 
hamlet lay iii a dingle lietween the breasts of the red earth.” 
” .\t water’s brink, abov^' Stoke (iabriel’s little, pier and 
gleam of wJiite .ind ro.se- washed cots, black swine were 
rooting for acorns. ” Altogether a charming study ! 

“The Hidden Valley” is a long, deftly woven story 
of familiar pattern. At times, paiticularly in llu^ first 
chapters, it is rather wordy, but as the tale jnoeeeds tlie 
interest deepens until at the end tlie reader is sorry to say 
good-bye. to characters wlio, if met at a leu party, might 
have seemed rather dull, but who in the Ixaik are iu 1 (‘resl- 
ing because of a greater knowledge of their inner lives. 
The story is concerned w'lth Dk' four love'is .jiid tin* liusbaiid 
Philip Antrobus -wlio w.is no lovei (if Sheila Travers, 
a pleasant average' young woman. After mu king the usual 
muddle of her lilV Sheila wins to uii assured hay>inness. 
In place.s the book ns(‘S above its j)leu..sanl level of unsen- 
sational well-wTil ten fit tion, as for instance in suc h lemarks 
as ” Tdfe at its he.st is a struggle towards attuiument. We 
never arrive. Not to those heights tluit live- in our dreams.” 

Ill ” 'file Kevolt ol Youth” Mrs, Hobson has givcm ns a 
sincere [nclure of a certain pha.se of life. Louie Swan, tlie 
futile daughter of a lutile fu-ther, goes on the stage, tails in 
the part of Oyiheha, u.ud, returning to the distant ri-lativcs 
with whom she had beem previously Jiving, marries llieir 
only sou. The* theme' of the book has little to do witli the 
story, being the u.w.ikeniug (.>f her womanhood in f.ouie , 
and the title is a misnonu-r, for the book is a study of imrccsL 
rather than of actiud revolt and <‘mls conventionally. 
Mrs. Hobson mu k<*s some aiTestmg lemarks. ”... people 
as they passed. It w'as all so curious and interesting — tlie 
diff(3rent things in their lives that nobody knew anything 
about but themselves; the things they thought they 
were going to do, tliat they wanted to do. And sometimes 
1 pictured (iod looking at Lliem from a distance, smiling, 
with His head a little on one side. " J>ut she also talks of 
” murky recolleidioiis ' and ” soidid facts of life,” and one 
is a little .sorry tli.il this sliould be Jier ynnnt ot view, also 
that an author wlio writes so well should be ob.se.s.sc'd by 
what is only a part, wlien she might be looking at the W'hole. 

'* Handlt'V’s ( orner,” being an uujirc’teiitioiis farce suit- 
able for holiday rt^adnig on a hot alternooii, w'as published 
at the right time ol year. A clij) into its unexciting pages, 
a naj), and it is tea-tinic. I'lie assurance in the dedication 
that no real jutsotis are described is unnece! 5 sary — as 
icahiy is out of pkwe in farce and the characters of 
” Handley's Corner ” are never at any time ilesh-and-blood 
people. 

“Bait” is a brisk business-like story about vulgai 
folks. The slang of to da.>' is given with some cun*, but 
less attention has been paid to the Lnglish. Such a simple 
act as Ica-di inking is described as ” pouring the tluid into 
th(5 saucer and drinking from that receptacle,” and we 
are told that ” 'I'.inner had a lot of history, but lie was 
reticent of talking about it The characters are the stock 
puppets of fiction. \Ve liave the sentimental Juto who is 
loo uic(‘ to yml any questions to his mother as to liis father. 

She, splendid, brave, littkj soul should never learn from 
him that he gave his father a thought ! ” The mother who, 
for the purposes of the story, has, though slie is a fanner’s 
daughter, never learnt to read or write, and the horrible 
heroine who is only too anxious to prostitute herself in order 
that a worthless brother intiy escape the punishment that 
is his due. A mechanical, indifferently written book. 

But these five stories are alike in one, perhaps trilling, 
particular -they are badly proofed. Have the old printers 


who attended to our spelling and bullied us in the matter 
of piincluation, dicti, and are these things matters of little 
moment to the young men now home from the war, or what 
is the reason of this falling off ? 

(/ A. Dawson Scott. 


THE REALIST AND THE SYNDICALIST.* 

Anyone wdio wishes to gather something of the origin 
and of the character of the latest attack on the authority 
of llic vStnte, the attack made by Syndicalism in one 
direct ion and by (iuild Socialism in anotlior, an attack 
based on a general tendency ti^ anti-intellectualism and 
the New Ke.alisni, should read and compare the account 
given of it in Mr. Scott’s vigorous treatise, and the vivacious 
examiiialion ot the theory of the State contained in Mr. 
Joad’s collection of ” I'.ssays.” Ikitli Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Joad an', of course, very much concenu'd with the respec- 
tivi' philo.sojihies of Mr. Jicrtrand Kiissell and of M. Henri 
Bergson, the former decrying them as an idealist must, 
the latter adojiting such a sympathetic attitude towards 
them as beccmit's the i.hanipion of the New Realism. 
As an analysis of the pliilosophic basis of Syndicalism, and 
as an indictment of it as a rival to the existing State, 
Mr. Scott’s book, with its denunciiition of the doctrine of 
tlie incalculable luinian will, is a most stimulating and 
indeed an irrefutable study in the correlation of coiitem- 
jiorary social tendencies. Where it goes wrong, or lather, 
where it halts, is in its magnification of the importance of 
the Stale, in the inability of its aiith(.)r to se(^ that, so far 
as can be foreseen, the State is not destined to be the 
nltirnate social grouj). Industrialisiii, with its federated 
hoards of international workers, may cut right across it. 
'J'h(‘ League ol Nations may, for all practicable piirpostis, 
de.stroy all States by erecting on their ruins an all- 
powerful World or Super-Stale. And in the event of 
ndigion b(*coming agiiin a really vital force in the woild, 
it IS conceivabh^ that men and women may even elect to 
group themselves according to the theology they profess. 
In any case, the belief in the Stale as having claims on its 
meinlx'rs distinct Ironi and snperk)r to the claims of the 
comnniiiity, the belief in tlu* Stattj ab.solutist in authority, 
sacro.sancl in principle and paramount in regard, is possibly 
one of these ert'eds which humanity may be persuaded to 
discard. In his essay entitled ” t'oinmon Sense and the 
riieory of tlu* St.ite, ” Mr. Joad, realist aud pluialist, has 
some veiy ])i(juaiit things to say on lliis subject. But 
when he. remarks that ” the origin of the State’s claims 
uiHui the individual is founded on a toj)i)graj)hical accident ,” 
i.€., on the accident of tlie individual having been born in 
one country ratlie.r than in another, lie is begging the 
question in the most fallacious fashion. Ihe real claim 
of ihe British State on British individuals consists ulti- 
mately not in the fact that they are born in British territory, 
but that they are born of British blood. 


DEEP WATERS.t 

WJien Mr. Jacobs was at the beginning of his career 
he was one in a galaxy of new Jiumorisls who counted as 
liis peers ; but most of them have, in course of time, 
lost their hold on popular favour or grown serious and 
turned to other forms of writing, and to-day Mr. Jacobs 
stands alone and has Jiis own unique place in the literary 
firmament. Humour may be a natural gift, but the 
pc^ssessor of it becomes a great humorist by art, not 
chance,” and Mr. Jacobs has made liimself a master of that 
art. Otic has only to compare the stories in ” Deep 
Waters ” with those in his first book, ” Many Cargoes,” to 
see liow, without any loss of freshness or spirit, he has 
matured and cunningly perfected the ease and deftness of 

♦•’Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism.” By J. W. 
Scott. 108. net. (A. & C. Black.)—” Essays in Common Sense 
Philosophy.” By C. E. M. Joad. 8 s. 6 d. net. (Headley.) 

t ** Deep Waters.” By W. W. Jacobs. 6 s. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON^S LIS T 

FICTION 

A most readable Novel by a new Author 

MANY THERE BE 


7/- net. 


By O. A. SIIERKAKD 


‘‘ Tlu rj; iR miicli of prrforuiaiK #' ami niorr of pioniibc 111 Mr. O \ 
Shorrard b hrsi novel. - 


DEMOCRACY 


By SHAW DP.SMONtJ 

••A snccr.ss dtlmin- Mifui^jli 10 raiiM- S’l IK.-™ z>irwii «/://«»« /w. 
Express political m.vil sinrc ‘ Hu ^r^^ M,„ lii.ivt lli.’ 

POETRY 

A MUSE AT SEA 

2,<' net. By E. IIII.TON YOUNG 

LOYALTIES 

3/- net. By JOHN URINKWA'I KK 

‘‘('oiilirms Ml, Dniikw.tci in his plato .'uikji-j^ ilio '-inj'ir.s.” 

Aberdi'ot Daily Journal. 

WAR’S EMBERS 


3 net. 


By IVOR CiURNFY 


"A l»f)f)K which am li\ini; pm t iim;hi l««l pmud to h.t\( wnitiu" — 
(floucester Journal. 


CENERAL 

SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS AND 
HOW TO OBTAIN IT 

By F. A. M. WEBSTER, T. |. PRVCE JI-NKINS. 
and R. VIVIAN MOSTYN. 

With 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. lo/O net. 

A WOMAN DOCTOR: 

MARY MURDOCH OF HULL 

A short biography by HOPE MALLESON, 7 0 net 


READY SHORTLY 

Anderson, J. Redwood. 

WAIXS AM) ITliDGES. 

Poems. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

De la Mare, Walter. HITPEK'I' BROOK I' 
AND THE INTELLECrUAL IMAGIN- 
ATION. 

'•'* A Lecture. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Housman, Laurence. — T HE W 1 1 E E 1 -. A 

Dramatic Trilogy : Apoii.o in Hade.'^; 
The Death of Alcestis ; The Doom 
OF Admetus. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Harvey, F. W.— DUCKS. 

A new volume of Poems by the Author of *• A 
Qloucestershire Lad." Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

3, ADAM STItEET, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


APPLETON BOOKS 


SUSAN LENOX: 

HER FALL AND RISE 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


A Novel in Two Volumes 


Price 15/- net 


Susan Lenox, a beautiful girl, is forced into marriage by 
her cruel relatives. She begins her terrible struggle against 
hungci, cold, anxiety, and the worse dangers that threaten 
every helpless woman. 

In this powerful work the author strikes with a ruthless 
hand at the most dreadful of atl social conditions. A message 
of true moral teaching which every thinking man and woman 
will lead with breathless interest. 

THE RESTLESS SEX By robert w. chambe<is 

A litiiKiiHi <|J Smn(\ .uiil thr ''llKlm III IIk .uilhni - liii"hl(',t ‘,t\ l( . 

■J ' illit .ihiiutn'.. t>. h m 1. 

THE WAY OF A MAN By thomas dixon 

\ iH.lIltlllll IMHll.lli, (ipp. ,« (1 (■» lll.ll I I.I}^, , -Ilk' ll.ippilH ‘.V. hV AMIllllllJ.'^ .1 
lll.lll Whci U, lh< ••pp'''-lll m( ,||| sill -t.lIHls llU 111 llli It'd III I 

MISS MAITLAND, PRIVATE SECRETARY 

By G. BONNER 

\ 1 Kihlurv. .1 V li u nil! Mip liirmiM, .iiiil .i ini.tliM's h.ikIi fm lui 

hi'.I I illiii lii.iKr till- (lx 11 . il tlnil!’. Ill ■l>ii|i'- d.'li Iifl. 

HIS WIFE’S JOB By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 

H<»W .1 hli((<ill\ Will, wlmv hiish.iii'l ^\^nl (■! w.u, /'lit ih.\Mi ((■ tlx (.j^U 

of p.i\ in;; Im lx i i \isl« ix * i , thi llx im nl tJii- \ i i \ i It m 1 1\ (nM ix'\ « 1, 

<• Ill I 


SHAVINGS 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Sli.iMii;-'- I- .1 '•! iii.il (i|< I (• >\ Mi.iki I , lull III i|ii,iiiit '-.I' mi;'' \ I III Will • ii|( lA 

iva.IiUK his si.in Illir i. u in t. 


THE BLACK STONE 


By GEORGE GIBBS 

111 piiij.uil III llx' s.Hii.l slnix' ol .Ml 1 1 . 1 , 1 Auxin .III iiiilhun.ini- 

iixl two hi.iM Liils (i\f ,1 mni.iiii I .i . l.isuii.iliiu .i “’llx YiJInw I luxe" 

tHii Jhit il ll/ll m>|. 

THE SAGEBRIJSHER By EMERSON HOUGH 

\\ .111(1 '1 \ Mill'.’ J Ix' stiii\ '-li.iw-. wh.l 1 li.ippt M wlxii ,1 f(iii/;li 

Wt'nlfiiit j .iiK.iiisis fill .1 will. III (liHs It III ji I, hut llx .xKi 1 ti ,1 im lit 

1. iK.itr.l III lll.lll I.iiixst J!!„ 11,11,,/ I, 1. 

THE MOVING FINGER By natalie s. Lincoln 

A l.!> I Iii.itiiip^ t.ih ..| n,\ It IN ,11x1 loiii.iiiK lUii^lhitof. Ii'd lilt. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH By george gibbs 

II Mill li.iM riMil •• I hi Ailli.w 1 >I)\ ■ N ml w ill kiiiiNV wh.it «.‘Ilh‘i t.iiliiix lit 
is hit./ii Mill will 11 Null .I.irl till. 111 w wliiilwiixl Slm\' i. 'i, nrl 

UNCLE ABNER, MASTER OF MYSTERIES 

By M. D. POST 

Uiiil. .\hni-i lights \\I(.||},S .11x1 I-M-I Iiti s Jii--tx t lie is .i i li.ii.iili i .It -tinrd 
t«) l.iki hmh i.iiik .iiiuii'" tlx ilitiitivis i)f In tioii (,/ii m;t. 

THE WINE OF ASTONISHMENT By M. H. BRADLEY 

Ihc rtiiM.iiiii nl a lll.lll wlx'bc hiNi lur .i wihimh pnsislb liiiiiii^.'li xtaisuf 
hs.ipp,, minx lit. Illu .imUil. u/n ix 1. 


THE PAPER CAP 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


Miss Aimlia Jtaii’s imvi 1 ctmii-, .i-, .i InmJv .iiid i-nti i laiiiinj; stnrv uf the 
t-iixlili-m ol lahiiui. llhi^traicd f./o m t. 

DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD 

By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 

Tilt- S(.ir> lit a iliif; Wiillin fm hwcis ul iloijs. 1 nil ul p.ithiis .irul spint. 

ft/- ni-l. 

A DAUGHTER OF JEHU b, laura r. richards 
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JIMMY THE SIXTH By prances r. sterrett 

.A ih'vcr ami ainii-ini; mnianLO, bhnwniK Imw Jnmny made Bond. 

0/0 iiel. 

SMALL THINGS By Margaret oelano 

A record ol the rPoi I of tlx- w.ir on nnnnpoi taut iw-nplc. 5'-, 

PREFACES By don marquis 

Foifirt ytnii tniuhhs and btnili- with the author in this book lull ol humour 
and quaint philobophy. IllusUaUd. o/(, m t. 

D. APPLETON ft Co., 25, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
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his style. Like Dickens he has had many imitators, but 
none of them has imitated him with any success. His 
tales arc a blend of comedy and farce, but however farcical 
they may be in incident, his dramatis persona, with all 
their oddities, eccentricities, absurdities, quaintnesses, 
arc faithfully realistic and never go beyond the actual 
viigarics of human character. You may find the Night 
Watchman in the flesh on more tlian one Thames wharf ; 
and if you are familiar with the life of the waterside you 
will have met men who remind you curiously of Sam 
Small, Ginger Dick, Peter Russet, and other such Jacobean 
creations. No living humorist has told more good stories 
than Mr. Jacobs ; none lias made more new additions 
to that worltl of the imagination which is inhabited by 
fictitious men and women who seem too real never to have 
been so. There arc at least three tales in *' Deep Waters ** 
— two of the Night Watchman’s, ** Paying Off" and 
" Shareholders," and that of the troublesome conversion 
of Mr. Billing the fighting man, " The Convert " — which 
Mr. Jacobs himself has never surpassed, cither for whimsi- 
cality of idea or for the humorous art in the telling. To 
outline them would be to give no adequate idea of them ; 
they depend so much for their effectiveness on droll 
turns of expression, the humour of dialogue and elusive 
suggestion. It is enough that a spirit of irresistible 
laughter is incarnate in the book, and that, apart from 
the slight sketch of " The Winter Offensive " — one might 
confidently rest on almost any one of its contents the claim 
that as a story writer pure and simple Mr. Jacobs is still 
our greatest living humorist. 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORS.^ 

That extinct ogre. Dr. Munsterberg, showed the (icrman’s 
usual gratitude for all the kindness he received at Harvard, 
by saying that America would never appreciate first-class 
scholarship until the pupils were paid more for learning 
than the lecturers were for teaching. One hardly likes 
to conjecture where that learned iiochc is now, but wherever 
he is, it must pain him horribly to find that Ihe first great 
lesson Europe and America have taught each other is the 
hopeless barbarism of Germany. Music has been with her 
a camouflage, science a weapon, diplomacy a gas barrage, 
and propaganda an utter failure to persuade anybody 
about anything. Having undertaken to beat the Hun at 
everything, we have beaten him hollow in his favourite 
system of exchange professors, and of all the articulate and 
gifted men we have sent across to the west, none seemed 
to absorb its spirit so truly as Mr. Cecil Chesterton, Those 
of us who knew him may have surprised less fortunate 
folk who didn’t by the extent to which we voiced our 
expectations of what he miglit accomplish, but I do not 
know that anyone went so far as to see in him a historian 
of the States. This will show how far even misprised 
prophecy can fall short of the facts, for in its grasp of a 
crowded and eventful century, in the compression of vast 
and complex material, and in the case and cogency of 
its reasoning, this book may stand as a masterpiece. It 
assembles America’s development into ten or eleven cli«apters 
which, like the arches of a great viaduct, rise and carry 
their burden easily, without concealment or disfigurement 
or effort. 

Above all, the book is free from that nauseous graridilo- 
ciucnce which Goldwin Smith found in all tlic American 
histories up to his time, Bancroft included. Its analysis 
of Lincoln’s motives is the core of a penetrating appre- 
ciation, and indeed the portiaiture throughout of men 
like Washington, Jefferson, Calhoun; Lee, Aaron Burr, 
Hamilton, Henry Clay and the odious Sumner, is sound 
and discerning. The author might have stamped a word 
or two of well-earned infamy on Nicholas Biddle, the fiist 
great trust conspirator who tried to corrupt the young 

• " A History of the United States." By the late Cecil 
Chesterton. 6s. not. (Cliatto & Windus.) — " America and 
Bnton. By Prof. A. C. McLaughUn. 48 . 6d. net. (Dent.) 
— Amenca and Franco : The Story of the Making of an 
Army." By Lt.-Col. Frederick Palmer, 7 b. 6d. not (Murray.) 


Republic for greed and then tried to ruin it for q>ite ; 
but he does justice to the sturdy figure of Andrew Jackson 
who conquered this pioneer " boss " by dint of courago 
and transparency of motive. In this the great Democrat 
gave an example to his successor of our own day, but it is 
not so generally known that he was the first of the American 
Ih-esidents to brave the odium of his own supporters by 
effecting a dignified reconciliation with England, the 
nation with whom, as he said in no empty words, " alike 
distinguished in peace and war, we may look forward 
to years of peaceful, honourable, and elevsitcd competition." 
This deserves to be remembered of Jackson when reams of 
screeching chauvinism are forgotten, and Mr. Chesterton 
fitly concludes the episode by reminding us it was the 
truculent " Pam " who answered him gracefully and well 
by testifying to the fair and admirable treatment this 
country had received at Jackson’s hands from the first. 
These are things that needed saying afresh, and Mr. 
Chesterton has said them well. His style, calmly argued 
and delightfully lucid, survives even the comparison 
impo.sed by the introduction his brother supplies. It is 
grave and affectionate and sincere, as every " ave, fraler^ 
atque vale " ought to be, and it lays a noble wreath upon 
the soldier-grave of a man who had more of the heroic in 
him than he cared to let other men discover. 

Professor McLaughlin of Cliicago has been lecturing over 
here on the growth of Anglo American feeling, and now that 
five of his addresses are collected, they show what a wealth 
of historical research he has fused into the service of true 
patriotism and humanity. lake Colonel I^ilmer’s war 
pictures of the American forces in France, it recognises 
how inevitable .America’s entry was, no less than the i.ssue, 
and the ultimate victory for humanity. On the basis of 
.such clear thinking and forthright speaking as these 
books contain, we cannot fear for the future. 

J. V. C. 


Hovel notes. 


SONIA MARRIED. By .Stephen McKenna. 6s. 9d. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

In " Sonia Married " Mr. McKenna has made a benevo- 
lent but somewhat garrulous bu.sybody — who, with three 
other men form a sort of chorus- -the mouthpiece of his 
story. The old gentleman describes Sonia as without 
very mucli depth of character. She is indeed a society 
hultcrfly who to the amazement of family and friends has 
married a man who is not only blind, poor and illegitimate, 
but in every other way unsuitable. After a few weeks of 
married life he leaves her to take up a post as master at a 
school. It is not very clear why he does this, for public 
schoolmasters are badly paid and his salary will not go far 
towards paying for the hospitality, pearls and ermine coats 
in which his wife is described as indulging. His reasons for 
leaving her seem no more adequate to Sonia than they do 
to the reader. She is hurt at what seem to her coldness 
and detachment ; she is also jealous of his secretary, a 
young woman with a past. The result is what might be 
expected. Sonia, left to her own devices, drifts into un- 
desirable flirtations, eventually leaving her home with the 
villain of the story. Grayle, the man with whom she has 
fled, discovers, however, that her presence in his house is 
likely to have an adverse effect on his political career, and 
Sonia is thrown on her own resources. Her rescue — ^by 
the chorus, her return to her husband’s roof and the birth 
of Grayle's child follow. The scene of the story is England 
during the latter part of the war and a careful account is 
given of its condition, of the fall of the Asquith Govern- 
ment and of the various political situations arising there- 
from. In parts the book is long-wifided, but the incon- 
gruous presence of the chorus on all sorts of inappropriate 
occasions — such as keeping Sonia company just before the 
birth of her child-gives it a touch of comic relief which is 
welcome. 
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THE RUBBER PRINCESS. By G. B. Burgin. 63. gd. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Of humour which is charming and whimsical, the pretty 
little cockney " Blinder of Mr. Burgin's new novel proves 
an unending source. Her love affairs embroid(?r the more 
serious romance of her adorable mistress. Beryl Dennison. 
Beryl, courageously s.'icrificing herself to her egotistical 
father, faces the peril of London air-raids, until the little 
household is borne away to the safety of the countryside 
by Dennison's old friend, Sir Hilary J\mderell. But the 
countryside holds more than .safety for Beryl ; it tiolds a 
wounded hero whom she nurses back to healtli, and a 
hypocritical stockbroker, who, under her magic intlueuce, 
gives up his wealth to secure her hap])iness. 'J'he story is 
told vivaciously in Mr. Burgin's usual light vein, the 
plot evolving cleverly through n series of engrossing inci- 
dents that are edged by turns with humonr, sentiment 
and pathos. A thoroughly enjoyable romance. 

THE LEOPARDIS LEAP. By “ B..xw.illal)." 6s. n.-t. 

(Melrose.) 

This novel of English life in Burm.L reveals more know- 
ledge of the East than of the art of fiction. I6)r the autfior 
has been content with the faniili.ir plot of matrimonial 
enbanglcment and the flirtations and disloyallies apparently 
inseimrable from tales of the hills. Withoiif literary skill 
of unusual cjuality such a story is apt to pall, and the 
emotions depicte;d seem too trivial and ill-founded to merit 
the name of pas.sion. The dramatis ])ersona* of this talc 
are familiar enough — ofliccrs, judges, civilians, either 
unhappily married or with a weakness for devoting their 
superfluous lt*isure to admiring somebody clse's wife. Thus 
Captain Tracy Tomson, for no very obvious reason, neglects 
his wife Hilda, and falls deeply in love with Helen 
Whitham, the young wife of a middle-aged judge J\'i.ssion 
ultimately triumphs over loyalty, but the author sternly 
refuses the easy way of the happy ending. A dangerous 
spot on a hill-pass, known as the Leopard's Leap, affords 
Hilda a " way out,” and a few* weeks later her conscience- 
smitten husband is overtaken by destiny in the same 
place. 

THE BARBER OF PUTNEY, By J. !'•. jMnrton. 7s. 

(Allaii.) 

Tim Hendrick, the barIxT, goes to the war, and though 
he does not give liis cxjiericnces personally, this account 
of the happenings of those years is certainly given by om* 
who was there. Wlicre a number of men are gathered 
together jokes arc inevitahle, but facetionsness is not the 
doininalit note we have instead a simply told pre.senf ation 
of life in the ranks at the front. fhe three outstanding 
figures arc Tim, who gets to hate it all bitterly in nervous 
disgust at its horrors, and yet who never fails ; Curley, 
who can sleep anywhere and whose advne is, ” Don’t 
never think, keep doing something. WIk'ti you aven I a 
job, sleep. If you can’t sleep, get a job,” and O’ Hanlon, 
a poet who joined as a private men so dilleriMil and so 
alike in essentials. Tlic incidents an^ such as tlie piil>li»' 
have heard of from time to lime, but told more intimalely. 
Given as a narrative stretching over a long period ironi 
the gates of adventure, wheie .so many young men ni.ide 
their start — through the Somme battles and down to Hie 
armistice, it forms an impressive picture of tJie light- 
heartedness, courage and fearful experiences of the men. 
This is a book not only to read but to keep as a remitidei 
for future years. 

THE SILVER BAG* By Thomas Cobb. 7s net. (Lane.) 

The discovery of a lady's bag in Valentine Brook’s 
bachelor chambers was the cause of a most prodigious 
tangle. For the bag was left during the temporary occu- 
pancy of his friend, Derrick Chambers, and another friend, 
Lionel Windermere,* who was suficring from jealousy of 
his wife, took it into his head, when he heard the story, 
that the bag had been left there by Mrs. Windermere. 
To add to the complication a mysterious and very attrac- 
tive young woman called on Valentine and requested the 
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Postage 2cl. 


1 Q A curiously haunting melody characterises 

I these POEMS. This quality of echoing 

1 music is due in part to the Author's 

g mastery of metre and a fine sense of 

1 sound, but chiefly to the universal human 

M emotions of love, pity, rebellion and 

E peace which are so poignantly expressed. 

I London : C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3, Tudor St, E.C.4. 
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“ What shall I Write About ? ” 

How to get Ideas for Articles and Stories. 

One of the ninsl fe.itim s of the pust.Tl coiiise of '1 he 

ReRi-nl In-.titiitr is the specl.'il alli'iitUiii given In iho iiroblein of 
sub|('Ct linihng. '1 he imikiik nii'tlimls of li. lining i tiu' 
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copy of “ Oppor tmniic!. foi T.ilent,' w hieli dt scribes tlie spertal 
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What to WritC-Where tO Sell. 

Frank, Honest, Helpful Advice. T^ea/ teaching. 
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return of the bag, and presently Valentine was asked to 
calf at the house of another lady who demafided bis inten- 
tions towards the mysterious and very attractive young 
woman who acted as her secretary. From all this it will 
be gathered that there is plenty of complexity in this 
story. All the characters are on the rush all the time, 
and all are on false scents. Ihil although the reader may 
well feel that the play is often not worth the candle, he is 
not likely to anticipale the corn.’rt solution of the tangle. 
For Mr. Cobb, it need not be s;iid, is an old hand at the 
’ game, and can tell a story exc ellently well. The characters 
are the veriest pu]:>pcts, but then.* are amusing situations 
and some admirable comedy. 

JOHN DENE OF TORONTO. i»y Hcrbcrl Jeiildiis. 6.. 
net. (Jenldns ) 

In an interval belwi'on ihc third " Jhndle “ book and 
a fourth, which is under way, Mr. Jenkins h.ns written 
** John Deiu‘ of Toronto," which he rightly describes as 
** a Comedv of W’liitehall " but it is a sensational comedy, 
and both the comedy and the sensation are the real things. 
John Dene is a coniidenl, aggr(*ssivc Canadian, and he 
arrives in Juigland during the worst days of the war with 
an infallible recipe for sinking the German TT-boats. Tie 
has invented a special vessel for their destruction, and 
to enable it to work while submerged has fitted it with a 
special light —another discovery of his — that can pierce 
the densitv of water and illuminate its darkness for a long 
distance. Filled with patriotic ardour, lui wants to present 
his invention to the nation, but will not give away Jiis 
secret, and stipulates that he himself sliall l)C in charge 
of the boat, as no one else, without his knowledge of its 
mechanism, can work it. Ileiiig a detiTmiiicd as well as a 
quailit person, John sliocks the complacence of the offu ial 
Dillies and Dallies and s(*ciircs the chanc^e he wanted to 
carry out his designs. Hut before be is n^ady to leave 
London the Germans get wiml of his doings anti tlieir 
intricate network of sjiies begins to close round him. 
Hp scorns everything Fiiglish as inevltalily old-fashionetl, 
and is chagrined that it is the Hritish Secret Service which 
knows all his own movements and saves fiim more than 
once from the wiles of his en(*mics ; but at length he is 
kidnapped under the eyes of his charming secrctar^j', 
Dorothy West, and all Scotland Yaifl's frantic efforts 
failing, a reward of ^20,000 is offe-red in vain for news of 
him. Nevertheless, reports arc presi-ntly coming in of the 
sinking of U-boats in large numbers off Denmark, and the 
British Government is as much mystified as the German, 
till — but it is an excellent mystery and not to be given 
away by a reviewer. It is so ingeniously contrived and 
kept that the reader lia.s no .suspicion that there is a iny.stcry 
till the time comes for the denouemant. A capital .story, 
lightly and crisply written, with plenty of sjiarklc in its 
dialogue, it handles an exciting theme and its attendant 
love interest smartly and with an abounding sense of 
humour. John Dene ought to rival Bindlc in popularity, 
and probably will. 

THE BEACH OF DREAMS. By H. dc Verc Staepoek-. Os.gd. 
net. (Hutchinson.) 

An uninhabited island forms a fascinating background 
for adventure, as imagination can do with it what it will ; 
but Mr. de Vcrc Stacpoolc has in Kcirguolin, on the edge 
of the Antarctic circle, an island in itself terrible enough 
for all needs ; a dreary, savage place of towering rocks, 
deadly bogs filling the hollows in their surfaces ; its shore 
the nursery of sea elephants and penguins. Upon this 
shore are cast Cleo de Bronsart, dainty, high-born and 
rich, and two rough sailors, the only survivors from the 
wreck of a x^rince's princely yacht. On Kerguelin, that 
elemental place, Clco retalises how elemental she is herself 
under her veneer, and what an addition to a strong will 
and a high spirit is a long sharp knife in times of trouble. 
The old conventions of rank and fashion fall away from 
her never to return after Raft, another castaway sailor, 
finds her in time to save her from destruction and nurse her 
back to health. The author's lively and vivid descriptions 


of the different aspects of that wild land and of the way in 
which Cleo battles against all odds, together make a stirring 
story which will be welcomed by a host of readers. 

DEMOCRACY. By Shaw Desmond. 6s. net. (Sidgwick & 

J ac'kson. ) 

" Democracy ” is apparently a first novel, and as is 
generally the case is more a promise than a performance. 
A novel is a large piece of work ; it fills over three hundred 
pages, and to keep on a high level of excellence throughout 
needs a sustained effort of which not many people are 
capable, and that more x^articiilarly when the writer is 
ambitious and deals with large subjects in a large way. 
To i^resent such a subject as Democracy in an intere.sting 
manner i.s so difficult that few would care to tackle it in 
a work of fiction, and if we say that it needed more literary 
craft than Mr. Desmond has as yet acquired, we are only 
saying that ho has attempted something great — all honour 
to him — but has not quite carried it to a successful issue. 
The chai:)ters which follow on Ihe opening four are the 
best in the book. 'J'liey make you realise what Mr. Des- 
mond can do, and although the interest flags in the latter 
half and you toil through stretches of desert sand, you 
feel you have made the one important discovery — your 
author has power and he can write. Wc shall look 
forward to the book Mr. Desmond will give us when the 
wine of his spirit is more mature. 

MR. MISFORTUNE. By Afarjoric Bowen. 6s. net. (Collins.) 

AIiss Marjorie lk)wen makes a x^cturesque character of 
Charles JCdward Slcwatt, the Voung FrcloruhT. or Mr. 
Mistortunale -as lu^ was styled by tlie WTigs of his time. 
Tlio little known adventures of Hie T'liiice after the disastei 
of the Scottish Fxi)edilion - advent ures wliicli led to 
the downfall of his eaustv— are recounted witli unfailing 
skill and charm. The x^rologuc contains some fine bits of 
descriptive writing, and th(' reader quickly finds himself 
immersed in the i)roper atmosphere for appreciating the 
events that follow There arc many tixciting and thrilling 
scenes in Prince ('harlii' S life, but ever is misfortune at 
his heels, until at length he is. as he says liimself, *' lake 
a homel(‘ss dog on whom every door is sJiut ! — forced to 
skulk ill holes and corners. " I'he i*rinc(‘’s chaini of manner, 
and Ills bravado, arc well brought out in tin* story ; but 
neither charm nor bravado, nor the f»lnek of Jiis adherents, 
nor the admiration and .sympathy of Gourt ladies could 
avert his fati?. It is a story full of colour and movement, 
that holds the interest tJirougliout. 

THE STERNDALES OF STERNDALE HOUSE. By Mrs. 

M. H. Spielmann. 7s. net. (Chatto & Windiis.) 

There is good reason why this novel concludes with a 
genealogical table, and had it been more complcti- the 
gratitude of its nsadors would have been sensibly increased. 
For it must be confessed that Mrs. .Spielmann has woven 
so many threads into the story that it is not easy to dis- 
entangle the complexity, more especially as the story is 
wide in its sweep and covers three generations oi a family’s 
history. The best work in the book given to the drawing 
of the first generation, Mrs. Sterndale and her two sons. 
The mother favours the woithless son, Steven, a heartless 
spendthrift and moral weakling, who brings ruin into more 
than one woman’s life. Too late Mrs. Sterndale comes to 
understand the nobility and sacrifice of David Sterndale 
under whose sheltering roof she died with his brother’s 
name on her lips. The Sterndales had fallen upon evil 
days, and the shabby gentility of the home and the bicker- 
ing and cross-purposes of the mother and two sons are 
described Avith real power. The later life of David Stem- 
dale is but an interlude to the story which passes oi* to the 
fortunes of his only child, Dons, who Ends happiness in her 
second marriage with one who proved to be her cousin and 
a son of the heartless Steven. This is a pleasant story on 
old-fashioned lines, and for that very reason it will com- 
mend itself to many. 
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THE HERMIT OF FAR END. 

69. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Margaret Pedler. 


A dramatic novel that will appeal to all lovers of romance. 
A sure factor in any engrossing story is a mystery man on 
whose past a shadow Jias fallen, rendering him an Ishmael 
3»mong his own race. Such a man is fiarth Trent, nohly 
paying the penally of another’s weakness, living in a 
solitary old house on a bleak headland, cut off from the 
world. Yet even there love finds him out and re.storcs 
him to happiness at last. The war plays a vital jiart in 
The Hermit of Far [^.nd ; it skilfully reproducc*s the 

atmosphere of the last five years, the suspiMisc* by day, 
the horror of night, although all this ini*rely forms the 
background of Sara 'I ennanfs troubled love affair. Sara 
has been brought up to despise cowardice above all things, 
but is forced to believe that the man she loves is a coward. 
The plot is strong ; the action is swift and grips the interest. 
This is certainly one of the best stories we have read in 
i''s kind. 


THE GODS DECIDE. By Ruhard Bagol. 7s net. 

(Methuen.) 

This is a long and very careful study of ]»olitical con- 
ditions in Italy during the war, woven into a story of 
absorbing interest. The Conte di San hedele had married 
a wealthy w^oman of South Amv'T*i(’aTi oiigiii, but her fortune 
was lost in a tinaneial crisis. This misfortune, togethcr 
with ln;r childless marriage and her realisation of lier social 
inferiority, arousi’d the worst side of her ( haraeter, and 
her jealousy was ill-concealed when her Inisbamrs wealthy 
and b(*antifiil eoiisin, Vittoria (iia/iaiii, (ami' to live witli 
them as a ward. When tin* war broke out the sym])athics 
of th(‘. family were sharpl^^ divided : the Conte and his 
cousin were staunchly for the Alhi's, while his wile sided 
eagerly with the \ alicaii and ])ro-(i(Tiiiaii party, fhe local 
agent for the Germans was the, ( oinmendatoir Azzini, 
whose cunning soon led him to pi(‘y on the jealousy and 
cupidity of the Coritesse. The wih's ami stratagems of the 
Commendatore, wdiose lonely villa beiaim* ttie centre ol a 
vastly successful system of wiri'less teh'grajihy, are de- 
scribed in a thrilling inanner, as is the niaimei ol his dis- 
comfiture. and defeat at the hands of a shrevNd sailor-boy 
from the Italian !Navy. The Cominendatoie made his 
escape : his duin*, the Contesse, found heis by means of 
an overdose of the drug to winch she liad long been a 
victim. After much good service and s.icrili( e 111 Hie war, 
the Conte and Vittona had tlicir due reward. The book 
well merits careful attention. Mucli knowledge and good 
workmanship Jiave gone to its making, and the result is an 
historical romance of very high quality. On Italy 's attitude 
to the w'ar we have encountered no such enlightening book. 
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THINGS BIG AND LITTLE. By Gilbert Thomas. 5s- 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

'* Things Big and Little ” is a collection ot delightiul 
essays and sketches which deal w’ith all manner ol things 
from “ Minor Inconveniences ” to " Ilomls.” Mow* an 
“ llond” is a piece of land ” (preferably, though not of 
necessity, surrounded by water) where everything is 
arranged and cverytliing happens just as yon wish it to be 
arranged and to happen.” An Iloiid, in a w'ord, is Ctopi.i. 
In Mr. Thomas’s ” llond ” tliere is a Westminster Abbey 
and St. Panl’s. bnt there are no bishops or clergy, and 
cathedrals are used for “ spontaneous worship.” The 
Houses of Parliament are preserved by Mr. 'J'homas as 
** an interesting relic,** but he has no Bank of England 
on his chart. Neither lias he a Stepney, Whitechapel 
or How ; in their place are green fields and pleasant little 
houses. Over the district known ” on contemporary 
maps as Woolwich” he inscribes on his imaginary map 
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of his imaginary Ilond : ** Here, once upon' a time, stood 
a bi^ arsenal, where men wrought with great machines 
to^lmake other machines to kill other men/' Of many 
cities, of Fellowship, of Capital and Labour and divers 
problems Mr. Thomas speaks in describing his Ilond. 
" Very foolish dreaming,” he calls it himself ; but really 
it is only sheer common sense ; he makes one realise that 
it is we who are awake in this far from Ilondian world who 
tare the foolish ones. But, as wi? know, there arc many 

foolish dreams ” of the past that have now become 
accomplished facts, and who can say but what Mr. 
Thomas’s ” Ilond ” may not one day materialise from 
the realm of dreams ? The essays on ” Silence,” ” On 
Finishing a Book” and on ' The Journey Home” make 
very entertaining reading ; and what Mr. 'J'homas has to 
say about ” Minor Inconveniences ” should fill with dplight 
the editor of a certain well-known boys* magazine. ” A 
Danger to the .State ” is a vivid little sketch in which the 
author's tolerance is wrapped like a cloak around the 
interesting figure of ” Evan Lloyd.” It is a true story 
that he claims to tell. Lloyd is a man who, having a 
commission in the Territorials, in suddenly does a 

strange and courageous thing. What this thing is we must 
leave the re.ader to discover (it is only fair to the author), 
and content ourselves by quoting the last paragraph of 
this admirably told sketch. ” 1 have not written this 
to defend J.loyd,” writes Mr. Thomas. ” Such a man 
neither asks, nor needs, any defence. I could not for 
myself accept all his ideas, and to many people, 1 know, 
they will savour of madness. But, of course, to most of 
IIS the prophets have always been mad. Nor (as 1 htive 
said) do I blame the authorities for their action against 
him. A man like Lloyd is, clearly, a danger to the State. 
One can only wonder what kind of State it is to w’hitdi one 
who will give up everything for the J^ingdom of God can 
be a danger.” We would urge those wdio have not yet 
made acquaintance with Mr. Thomas’s work to do so 
as soon as possible. He is a writer that one cannot afford 
to overlook. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH'S LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER, 

Edited with an Introduction by Frank Bickerstaife-Drew. 

JOS. 6d. net, (Chatto & Windus.) 

Professionally Monsignor Francis Bickcr.stafle-T)rcw is 
♦ Senior Roman Catholic Chaplain to the Forces, In the 
world of letters he has wTitten a number of novels under 
the name of ” John Ayscough ” ; thougli it can- hardly 
be said that his books have attained that celebrity wliich 
his brother priests. Dr. William Barry and the late Mon- 
signor Hugh Benson, have won for iheir essay. s in fiction. 
The volume before us consists in a .series of letters written 
by Monsignor Bickers tafle-Drew on active service during 
the years 1914, 1915 and 191O and addressed to his beloved 
mother, Mrs. Bickerstafle, from wdiom the writer had 
scarcely been separated a day for thirty years. Designed 
to entertain an old lady, whose tenure of life jwas very 
precarious and was, in fact, cut short by the enforced 
isolation from her son, these letters are of course cheerful 
in tone, heightening the humours and minimising the 
danger and discomfort of war, relating interesting stories 
of the distinguished personages with whom the chaplain 
came into contact, and encouraging his correspondent 
to be with him in spirit by embarking in the same course 
of reading. " The Newcomes," '* David Copperfield,” 
" Richard Fcvercl ” and ” Can You Forgive Her ? ” are 
among the famous novels which come under review ; 
and though “ John Ayscough ” can hardly be called a born 
critic, he discusses these works, as he iliscusscs Lord 
I^yons’s ” Memoirs” or Cobbett’s ” Rural Rides,” with 
an agreeable absence of pedantry or of prejudice, and with 
a knack of getting the ear of his readers. The anecdotes, 
too, which he has to tell his mother, are most of them 
uncommonly good. We particularly like that story of 
the doubled-edged compliment paid by an orderly to the 
H.A.C. ” Ah, in that regiment even the 'orses are 
baronets 1 
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FOUR-FIFTY MILES 
TO FREEDOM. 

Captain M. A. B. Johnsion, B.O.A., aiul Captain 
K. D. Yearsi.ey, K.IC. 7s. (>c\. not. (Blatkwood ) 

From August 7th. 1018, when these eight British officers 
escaped from the Prison ers-of- War Cami) Yosgad, in 
Asia Minor, till September 12th, when they arrived at 
Cyprus, is the period of the journey, and an excellent map 
enables the reader to make out the trail. 'I'he story of 
the march is told quite simply. Its hard.shii)S are not exag- 
gerated. its difficulties not unduly stressed. A'et it was 
inevitable that the hardships of such a progress- -scarcity 
of water in especial should be great, and the difficulties 
overcome were often tremendous. For a prisoner to get 
clear away at the 
outset means a 
vast amount of 
patience and fore- 
thought, and dis- 
appointments weri; 
plentiful b e f r e 
Captain Johnston 
and his comrades, 
aided by the friends 
they left behind 
them, went out 
into the night and 
saw the 'J'urkisu 
commandment no 
more. At the very 
end, when they had 
reached the coast, 
there was a weary 
time of waiting in 
concealment before 
the empty motor- 
boat was available 
for their departure. 

The ingenuity dis- 
played in avoiding 
capture, in adapt- 
ing clothes, and in 
cookc^ry, is only 
matched by the 
courage and daring 
of the gallant 
fugitives. 'J'he book ends on a characteristic note of 
thanksgiving for the “ Divine intervention which brought 
us through." 

GARDEN FIRST IN LAND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

By William Webb, F.S.I. 5s. net. (Longmans.) 

This book, written in 1916, describes the construction 
of the Garden First Estate, " which lies rather between the 
suburban and the completely rustic,” and ” while embracing 
the convenience and luxury of present-day civilisation, 
retains some of those elements of rural life that constitute 
its attraction.” The geographical situation is not exactly 
stated, but we gather that the position is within a reasonable 
distance of London, so that the inhabitants, prosperous 
business or professional men, after their daily work in the 
City, may enjoy at night the due refreshment of beautiful 
surroundings. The author has taken great pains to explain 
the whole scheme of this development in town planning. 
He deals in detail with the hedges and trees to be planted, 
the gardens to be laid out, the roads to be constructed, and 
the materials to be employed in house-building. In the 
chapter on finance and law the information and advice 


given on the initial steps of laying out an estate on the lines 
suggested are particularly useful, and all who are interested 
in town planning would do well to consult Mr. Webb's 
book. A large number of collotype illustrations add to the 
utility of the work. The author is not proposing any 
solution of the housing problem for the working classes but 
is content to suggest better housing conditions for those 
who can afford to pay the necessary price. 

THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 
WORKERS 

los. 6(.l. not. (Alien & Unwin.) 

This ” Enquiry by the St. Philip’s Settlement Education 
and Economics Research Society into the adequacy of the 


adult manual workers lor the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities as heads of households, producers, and citizens,” 
comes from the Y.M.C.A. Settlement at Sheffield. It was 
initiated in 191b by live persons “ desirous of a revolution- 
ary reconstruction of society,” and wisely anxious for an 
” impregnable basis of statistical fact ” as the beginning 
of such reconstruction. Clergymen, school teachers, shop 
assistants, housewives and men and women of other and 
various occupations have all helped in the good work, and 
the result is a volume within its limited area as thorough 
in its information and as scientific and n'liable in its expres- 
sion as Charles Booth's survey of London poverty. The 
Sheffield inquirers are inspired by the belief that recon- 
slruction is education, meaning by education ” the 
spiritualisation of the community.” They are convinced 
that not the material but the spiritual side of poverty 
needs attention, and that without neglecting the build- 
ing up of the bodies of people, we must ” simul- 
taneously refine their natures.” Philanthropy alone, they 
tell us, will not suffice unless it is accompanied by self- 
sacrifice. The value of this piece of historical work done 
by the Sheffield settlement is very great. It provides 
knowledge badly needed by legislators and adminis- 
trators, and should be studied by all engaged on social 
reconstruction. 



J rom Four Hundred and Fifty Miles to Freedom Life in the Ravine. 

{Blackwood). Sketched to Author's description by Hal Kay. 
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TRAINING THE 
AIRMEN. 

By Cecil Roberts. With Illustrations and a Foreword 

by Lord Weir. 3s. 6d. net. (Murray.) 

THE KINGDOM 
OF THE AIR. 

By Edgar C. Middleton. With 6 Illustrations and an 

Introductory Poem by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, C.S.I. 

6s. net. (Burrow.) 

THE WAY TO FLY. 

By " Avion.*' With 8 Plates and 63 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 

net. (FVarson.) 

A good (leal lias 

been written- mostly r — — 

in impressionistic | . ' 

newspaper articles — 
about the psychology 
of "airmen,” by 
which the writ e r s 
always mean aero- 
plane pil(j»ts. To 
be pedantic, ” airmen ” 
are the mechanics of 
the Royal Air Force — 
people who very 
seldom ily. Jhit that 
is neither here nor 
there ; save for its un- 
fortunate relationship 
with the title of Mr. 

Cecil Roberts ’s very 
likeable and well-mean- 
ng little book, which 
has nothing to do with 
the training of the only 
people who are officially 
entitled to call them- 
selves airmen. Every- 
body will understand 
that he means jiilots 
and observers — ^wJiich 
is good enough. Jhit 
1 am afraid that most 
of the people are wrong 
who have written 
about us (1 was an 
aeroplane pilot myscll) . 

They have seen us 
looming dimly - - as it 
were — behind a 
glamour of novelty. 

Now, a fog not only 
blurs the sight ; it 
also magnifies. And 
the result has been 
that any funny little idiosyncrasies any of us may have 
possessed have acquired a tremendous — ^and unwarranted 
—importance. T-ots of these little personal ways have 
been exaggerated into the tremendously significant actions 
of a new, and possibly semi-divine, type. Mr. Roberts, 

I am sorry to say, commits this error. So long as 
his airmen arc mere flight-cadets in training on the 
ground he feels at home among them, and writes very well 
about them and their way of life. But when they take 
to the air they very quickly pass beyond his comprehension. 
You see, he feels sure that there must be an Air Type, and 
that the Air Type is Jolly Fine — and he begins, from an 
incorrect starting-point of view, to dissect us. He takes 
Captain Ball as a typical " airman.*' Now Captain Ball's 
life is an example to us all, and is already one of the most 


glorious traditions of the Royal Air Force (which had to 
make its traditions on the spot, as it -were). But he was 
not typical. He was a brilliant exception— «o exceptional 
that he got the V.C. 

So, I am afraid that to my way of thinking, Mr. Roberts's 
book rather misses the mark wteri the writer is dealing 
with OUT psychology. After all, is there an Air Type ? 
I am a little doubtful about it. The virtues which Mr. 
Roberts and many other writers so belaud and, in my 
opinion, magnify, are surely no more than those of the 
English public school in a new setting. And, honestly, 
we don't quite like this sort of thing. We don’t mind 
being thought heroic — ^perhaps — but we arc not " abnor- 
mal " ; really wc are not. We are very ordinary people, 
with no particular eccentricities. Mr. Edgar C. Middleton, 
in " The Kingdom of the Air,” .sees tliis, and his estimate 
of necessary flying characteristics is a fairly correct one. 
But he too is inclined to make the pilot rather an unusual 

perfeon, not in mental, 
V i ‘ , V but in physical, 

; attainments. Enor- 

mous strength is not 
needed in the pilot 
even of a so-called 
' ‘ giant ” aeroplane, 
noi , provided that 
you do not intend 
to go very high, is 
any amazing d e g r c c 
of physical fi t n e s s 
required. Mr. Middle- 
ton, who probably 
knows better, is so 
nnfortiinate as to give 
the impression that 
tlu*y arc necessary. 
l*'or Ihc rest, his book 
is a sort of general 
survey of the work 
done by aircraft 
during the war and 
of their possibilities 
and probable uses in 
peace. Of its two 
divisions the lattijr is 
the l)ett(^r. It shows 
sound sense and a very 
just appreciation of 
difficulties. 

“Avion” doesn’t 
worry himself about 
the Air 'I'ype. Bis 
bc^ok is severely 
practical, and, al- 
though I agree with 
his warning that you 
cannot learn to fly 
by a book, I believe 
that “ The Way to 
Fly '* will teach as 
nearly as any book 
It is really a remarkable performance on the part 
of “ Avion,” who sets before his readers not only 
mere descriptions of the way to use their hands and feet 
while in the air, but a lot of most useful information on 
engines, rigging, map-reading, and aerial navigation. 
Perhaps he might have been a little more expansive about 
side-slipping, especially in its relation to forced landings, 
when .such information is useful. But this is^the only weak 
point that I can see in a well-illustrated book^that deserves 
to become a classic in its particular line. The increase of 
knowledge may add to it, but it can never be^superseded, 
for its basic principles are sound and true. 

L. T. S. 



Copyright Htdehinson & Co. 
From Bird Behaviour 
{Hutchinson). 


Lvrb Biros (Male and Female). 

Tbe Lyre bird is tbe largest of singing birds 
and is one of the fow birds which Hhows 
decorative plumage without brilliaut colours. 


can. 
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hrom Our Atlantic Attempt The Crowd at King's Cross. 

{Methuen). (puzzle*, find hawker and grieve) 


TEMPORARY CRUSADERS. 

Hy CicriL Summers. 6s. net. (Lane.) 

Mr. Sommers’s new book will not disapjioint the high 
expectations awakened by his excellent Temporary 
Heroes.” For here again in this diary, ' written from day 
to day, ill many queer places, at many peculiar times, of 
actual happenings,” we meet with the same agreeable 
qualities of keen humour and observation and the same 
pn^ofs of the merry heart that goes all tlie way. 'I'he little 
book is full of the restraint that is the valued character- 
istic of the best books about the war, but it has also positive 
literary qualities of a very high order. It is full of admir- 
able pen pictures and conveys a very marked unity of 
impression. Almost at random we choose an account of 
a court-martial as an example of Mr. Sommers’s engaging 
method. ” To-day I took part in a court-martial which 
would have given points to any farce yet staged. A 
wretched member of the Egyptian I.abour Corps was 
charged witli having in his possession several ounces of 
hashish, a deadly crime, 
and in addition a few little 
knick-knacks in the shajR' 
of Government spirit-levtils 
and planes. Amongst the 
exhibits were a lady’s 
reticule, seven packs of 
playing cards, twelve tins 
of tobacco, Ji dozen lead 
pencils, one embroidered 
waistcoat, and sixty-five 
packets of Epsom salts. 

Quite a connoisseur. . . . 

The first witness was a 
genial old fellow of some 
sixty summers. Ho was 
chiefly concerned in ex- 
plaining to us at some 
length that the Egyptian 
was not invariably honest. 

We made a note of this, 
and carried on. 'flie 
escort was a very old cor- 
poral of the K.E., with 
long drooping moustache, 
hollow cheeks, a loosely 
flapping uniform^ and legs 


so formed that it was impossible 
to say whether he was standing at 
attention or at ease.” 

SOPHIA MATILDA 
PALMER, COMTESSE DE 
FRANQUEVILLE. 

1852-1915. 

Uy Her Sister, Lady Laura 
Kidding. Witli 5 Illustrations. 
16s. net. (Murray.) 

Lady Laura Ridding’s memoir of 
her sister admirably presents a 
vivid picture of a most lovable 
and unselfish personality, and of 
a life sjicnt in the oftentimes diffi- 
cult exercise of a natural philan- 
thropy. The Comtesse dc Fran- 
qnevillc may not have been a great 
public figure, but among her circle 
of friends — a wide and distinguished 
circle — her influence was great. 
She is described by a French priest 
who knew her during the last years 
of her life as ’’ venerated in the 
deepest manner by the whole neigh- 
bourhood, possessed by a passion 
for duty, afire with interest in the spiritual work of the 
parish, sustained by admirable faith and generous love, 
which sent its beams far and wide.” He added that she 
claimed to be ” vraiment Catholiijue. ... Si, dc droit, 
elle 6tait hors de corps de I’Eglise, dc fait, jiar ses vertus, 
ellc appartenait sflrement k son ante.” The biography, 
which has a strong Church interest, deserves to be read 
not only for the worthiness of its subject but for the 
dignified charm of its composition. 

YASHKA. 

By Maria Botchkareva. (Constable.) 

The contents of this fascinating volume — the auto- 
biography of the founder and leader of the famous Russian 
women's Battalion of Death — were dictated by the author 
and recorded in English by Isaac Don Levine, who is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of the writing and on the 
skill with which he has fulfilled the twofold role of trans- 
lator and editor. It is difficult to say what portion of the 
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narrative is most interesting, the 
engrossing earlier chapters of 
Yashka's girlhood and woman- 
hood or her amazing adventures 
as a Russian Joan of Arc. 
Yashka (the soldiers* name for 
their companion) belonged to 
the poorest peasant class, and 
only a woman of extraordinary 
grit and endurance could have 
survived the hardships and 
cruelty of her childhood and 
married life. It was real 
patriotism that drove lier to 
enlist, for which special per- 
mission was granted by the Tsar. 
Yashka very soon established 
her position among her fellow- 
soldiers and her distinguished 
bravery silenced all jcsting^criti- 
cism. When the Revolution 
came, she founded the battalion 
of her own sex, few of whom 
survived their first acquaintance 
with real war. Yashka became 
suspect to the Bolshevist leaders 
and her escape to America is 
not the least exciting part of 
the book. The volume throws 
a flood of light on recent Russian 
history and on the personalities 
of its most famous and most 
infamous leaders. 



been such lovingly humorous 
presentation of British character 
by a French pen. 

SAPPER DOROTHY 
LAWRENCE : 

THE ONLY ENGLISH 
WOMAN SOLDIER; 

Late Royal Engineers, 51 st 
Division, zypth Tunnelling 
Company, B.E.F. 5s. net. 

(Lane.) 

Adventures are to the adven- 
turous, and “ Sapper Dorothy 
Lawrence ** succeeded in obtain- 
ing her fair share of them after 
having resolved to get to the 
front in France, disgui.sed as a 
Tommy. That her narrative is 
a true one is attested by a letter 
written by one of the author's 
“ Sapper *' chums. It is a 
sufficiently remarkable narra- 
tive too, telling how, with the 
collusion of certain individuals 
whom she somewhat grand- 
iosely refers to as "units" of 
her " army," the author suc- 
ceeded for a brief time in France, 
in the latter half of 1015, as a 
soldier, and even in getting in 
that guise to the fighting front. 


THE SILENCE OF 
COLONEL BRAMBLE. 


Ffotn Edward Wyndham 
Tennant, 

By his luotbor. Pamda Glcnconner 


(John Lan$) 
A second oditioii ig now 


now in the pi ess. 


By ANDRit Maurois. Translated from th- French, ^s. net* 
(llane.) 


Fashionj^in the covering of books with pictorial wrappers 
is sometimes misleading, as in the case of " The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble." Glancing at the cover one reader put 
the volume aside as a " war novel." He took it up again, 
minus the cleverly designed wrapper, and discovered the 
book to be a work of peculiar charm and attraction, a 
tender, intimate, witty presentation of a small group of 
British officers with their French interpreter companion. 
The colonel, the major, the doctor, the padre, and Aurelle, 
these are the principal people whose talk we listen to as 
it is rendered by a French writer who must have learnt to 
know the British with quite unusual thoroughness. It is 
indeed by the ready ease of the writer in the presentation 
of his work that the French quality is noticeable, rather 
than by anything in thc|^point of view ; it suggests indeed 
duch intimacy of understanding as is rare indeed. The 
good stories easily and naturally introduced into the talk 
of the delightful five who mess together, and listen 'after- 
wards to the colonel's gramo- 



wboie new novels “ Second 
Youth,” will bo published 
this month by Messrs. Cassell. 


phone, give a curious air of 
reality to the group so cleverly 
vignetted against the lurid 
background of the war. How 
the padre shot his lion is a 
delicious yarn, and thoroughly 
characteristic is the author's 
close to the chapter of which 
that yarn is a part : " Aurelle, 
rather dazed, fuddled with the 
Indian sun and the scent of 
wild animals, at last realised 
that this world is a great park 
laid out by a gardener god for 
the gentlemen of the United 
Kingdoms." Not since Max 
O'Rell was among us has there 


Edward Wyndham The strange thing is that the 
ENNANT. author should have found so 

many people to further her in 
her escapade, up to the point 
when confe.ssion as to her sex led to her arrest. Miss 
Lawrence is unduly severe on the sergeant who caused her 
arrest, but it would assuredly have been a grave breach 
of his duty had he not done so. 



whose •• Problems of the Aclox,” with Introduction by H. B. living, 
^ Messrs. Simpkhi, MaiebaU are publishing. 
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TEN YEARS NEAR 
THE GERMAN 
FRONTIER. 

By Maurice Francis Egan. 

I 2 S. net. (H odder & 

Stoughton.) 

In this admirably racy and 
readable volume Mr. Maurice 
Francis Egan gives an account 
of the] ten recent and critical 
years which he spent as Amcri 
can Minister to Denmark. 
Representing the Ciovernment 
of the United States at Copen- 
hagen — the whispering gal 
lery of Europe" — Mr. Egan was 
naturally brought into close 
touch not only with the Royal 
Household and the Di})lonuiti(' 
Corps, but also with j every 
wandering celebrity who made 
a passing call at the Danish 
capital . The result is a gra ph i c 
and animated picture of upper- 
class life at Copenhagen, and a 
number of excellent stories of 
well-known men and Avomon 
who from tim(^ to time wer(' 
domiciled there. What, how- 
ever, Mr. Kgan has more es- 
pecially set himself to deiuct in 
his book— and whal he shows 
most convincingly — is the 
systematic fashion in which 
German Kultur was prcaclied in 
th<'. three Scandinavian king- 



always has been, a splendid 
advocate for his creed, and has 
many enthusiastic followers. 
His gospel is the gospel of sim- 
plicity, and he preaches health 
and freedom. Although, as he 
points out, "We must never 
lose sight of our social obli- 
gations. The victims of city 
life need our help in a thousand 
different ways. But on the 
other hand, it is our duty to 
live as near to our ideal as we 
possibly can, whilst at the 
same time acting in co-opera- 
tion with others." He haa 
done this himself, testing all 
manner of methods of living 
the .simple life. In his present 
publication he has much to 
t(;ll IKS of the joys of camping,, 
of living in a caravan, of exis^ 
fence in a. colony, and many 
other things besides ; his 
articles are illustrated with 
excellent photographs. Nature 
lovers will hardly need to be 
recommended to buy a book 
by one who is well known to be 
so ardently, and so jiractically^ 
one of them. 

NOTES OF A CAMP- 
FOLLOWER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


doms, among the stubborn, 
democratic Norwegians, 
among the chivalrous and 
aristocratic Swedes and 
among the cynical, disillu- 
sioned and pleasure-loving 
Danes. Judging from his 
own experience Mr. Egan 
suiiports the current view 
that the Lutheran parsons 
and the university pro- 
fessors were among the 
most ardent propagandists 
of I*an-Germanism ; and 
as illustnating the naive 
insolence ^of the average 
German soldier and diplo- 
mat he tells how at dinner 
once a distinguished Ger- 
man official calmly sug- 
gested to him that he was 
in the secret pay of Russia. 

LIFE IN THE 
OPEN. 

By Dugalu Sempm:. 

2s. net. (Bell.) 

All disciples of the open 
air hail with delight a book 
by Mr. Dugald Semple, and 
may be sure of finding in 
it inspiration and sound 
advice. This handy little 
volume contains a series 
of racy, cheering articles 
that make one yearn for 
the lulls and fields and a 
life lived under the open 
sky. Mr. Semple is, and 



By E. W. rioRNUNG. 
ha. net. (Constable.) 

The author of " Raffles" 
helped in the war by doing 
goo<l service with the 
Y.M.C.A. ill France, and 
in these reminiscence.s he 
has set down some account 
of the men he met and! 
ministered to. Pathos andl 
hiimoiir, sympathetic ob- 
servation, and an obviously 
genuine liking for f fie com- 
pany of the ^'.M.C.A. hut 
make the book singularly 
at tractive, and the many 
who valued the comforts' 
and decencies provided by 
the Y.M.C.A. and are now 
out of the army will read- 
it with interest. Others^ 
may also read it if they' 
desire reassurance that the 
Y.M.C.A. deserves all the 
praise bestowed upon it. 
Mr. Honiung tells of his 
arrival at the hut, of 
Christmas up the line, and 
of that excellent institu- 
tion, the library hut, and 
of the favourite books, and 
varic'ty of choice. He 
should destroy the notion 
that the British Army 
consisted of a mythical 
" Tommy," that is of a 
class of persons all simi- 
larly minded. He found, 
what everybody might 
know, that in the British 
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Army were men of utterly different tastes, opinions, and 
occupations, and that every novelist of repute, classical 
or merely popular, had his (or her) followers. Incidentally 
Mr. Hornung has a very sensible word on the current, but 
appalling, everyday language amongst soldiers. The 
excellent padres too often preached about rough language 
as a mortal sin. I'o Mr. Hornung " Taste is the bed-rock 
of this matter, and what is harm less at one’s own fireside 
might well empty a public hall and put tlic police in posses- 
sion ; and he adds, ” the primary offence is against 
manners not morals, 
and public ojunion, 
not pulpit admonition, 
is the thing to put it 
down. " 

HIGHGATE 
VILLAGE. 

By Walter K. J ealous 

Illustrated. ^)s, m.’t. 

(London : Baini's & 

Scar.shrook.) 

llighgate i.s rich not 
only in those old or 
beautiful survivals of 
architecture and custom 
that delight the anti- 
quarian, but in literary 
and artistic associations 
that perhaps appeal 
more strongly to the 
average man. Andrew 
Marvell had a cottage 
there ; and there arc 
still the houses that 
were once the homes of 
Coleridge, of L c i g li 
Hunt, of Dr. Sache- 
vcrell ; an inn that wiis 
frequented by George 
Morland. The story of 
Whittington, too, is 
inseparable from the 
story of Highgate, and 
many another famous 
in later days h£is left 
some memory in the 
place. Of these, and 
the intimate past and 
present life of Highgate 
Village Mr. Jealous gossips from fullness ol knowledge ami 
very pleasantly. His book -which is at once a guide-book 
and a history — is excellently illustrated with old prints, jxu - 
traits, and sketches by various artists. One, a drawing 
of the club room at ” The Flask,” is by Charles Robinson ; 
another is by W, H. J. Boot ; there is a drawing of George 
Du Mauricr by himself ; and twelve admirable, delicately 
finished sketches by Frederick Adcock of Cromwell House, 
Coleridge’s house, the Church, the High Street, and other 
historic buildings or delightfully picturesque parts of the 
district. 

COCKTAILS. 


moreover, Mr. Thompson can both tell a good story tersely 
and write well. At its best, his work is vivid and moving, 
but one warning should be given to pro.spective readers — 
of whom the book deserves many. 'These sketches do not 
necessarily represent war conditions of flying in so far as 
material things arc concerned. Undoubtedly the average 
flying man's criticism of several of the tales would be that 
they are impossible — that such things didn't happen. 
Well, perhaps they didn't. But they make good reading, 
and they arc correct to a degree in their iLsychology, 

Which, after all, is the 
main thing. 

COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISING. 

By Thomas Russell. 
lo.s. od, net. 

(PlltllclTllS.) 

Mr. Thomas Russell's 
book is a collection of 
six lectures delivered to 
students at the London 
School of Economics 
uml I'olitical Science, 
ami, as its author is 
Pre.sident of the Incor- 
porated S o c i e t y of 
Advertisement C'onsul- 
tants, it presents, no 
doubt, the last word 
upon the subject with 
which it deals. The 
reader will probably 
take that for granted. 
But what will be of 
equal interest to him is 
that he will find that 
the book makes admir- 
able reading. The 
subject — a much wider 
and more ” human '* 
one than would gener- 
ally be believed — is 
treated at once interest- 
ingly and with humour, 
and the psychology of 
commercial advertising 
is wonderfully well 
presented by the 
author. Why is it, for instance, that Sunny Jim 
has disappeared from the hoardings while Johnny Walker 
and the Kodak girl remain ? Mr. Russell will tell you. 
Again, you make ask yourself whether advertising is a 
career which you — or your son — would care to take up ? 
Mr. Russell will tell you about that also, and with a good 
deal of enthusiasm. In fact, a very jolly, interesting, and 
useful book on a subject which might easily have been 
made dryasdust. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY. 

By A. W. Marchmont. Os net. (Ward, Lock.) 



7//.f Qrovc 

From Highgate Village, 

By Walter K. Jualous 
{Baines <&• t^arshrook). 


By Lieutenant C. Patrick Thompson. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Collins.) 

” Cocktails '' is a collection of air stories from the columns 
of Flying, the well-known aeronautical paper. Twenty-five 
-liberal measure — of these excellent little tales and 
.sketches are printed here, ranging the gamut of the emo- 
tions experienced by tlie average flying officer during the 
war, together with a few dealing with hardly more peaceful 
aspects of love. You are .switched from deepest tragedy 
to farce as quickly as you pass from one story to another. 
There is, indeed, no lack of versatility in the volume ; 


The re.scue during the war of an English girl from Berlin 
by a young officer who is forced to impersonate a German 
spy is the absorbing theme of Mr. Marchmont’s latest 
story. While crossing from Harwich to Rotterdam, the 
officer’s boat is mined, and being the only survivor he is 
mistaken for Johann La5.sen, a passenger en route for 
Berlin to join the secret service. To carry through the 
impersonation he feigns loss of memory — hence the title. 
Told in the author's liveliest manner, the story is brimful 
of breathless situations, tight corners, and hairbreadth 
escapes, and keeps the reader engrossed from first to last. 
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THE BETTER YARN. 

Being Some Chronicles of the Merrythought Club. 

Retold by Arthur Greenino. With Character Sketches 
by Clivk Gardiner, and a Frontispiece, etc., by Albert 
Lock. 23. 6d. not. (Jarrolds.) 

Mr. Greening pleads by way o’f excuse for his book— 
though no excuse for it is needed- that there is a shortage 
of humour, and tliis has moved him to help the world to 
a little laiighter. He has gone delving into all sorts of 
little known or forgotten treasuries of amusing yarns, and 
has made the oldest of them new again by retelling them 
in liis own way, though not in his own p(Tson. You are 
first introduced to a group of charaeftTs, quaint rural 
personages, a commercial traveller, a soldier, a sailor, 
and others who meet from time to time in the i)arlour of 



From The Better Yarn 

liy Ailliur (TM’oning. 

(Jarrolds). 


the " Merrythought," a cosy, haunted wayside inn on the 
outskirts of a village, and when they meet they exchange 
tales and anecdotes, and at night, when they are gone 
home and the inn closed, a company of jolly <dd monks 
come from a ruined monastery near by and take their 
places by the hospitable hearth and wdiile away the night 
by swapping .stories with which the}^ used to set the table 
in a roar in the days before their solid flesh had melted. 
The result is a delightful variety of witty and humorous 
tales by all sorts of peoi)le talcs of the land and .sea, of 
the town and country, of many ages and many countries. 
A capital book for the after-dinner sj)eaker to steal from, 
and for any reader to lake with him to shorten a railway 
journey, or to read in the garden or by the hreside or any- 
where at any time when he leels that a conrs(‘ of hearty 
laughter woulil do him good. 

FABLES OF EVERYDAY FOLK. 

J^y Sophie Ikfne Loeb. «;s. (Gay it ll.'uicock) 

Another book from the skilful and witty author of 

What Eve Said " which .should appeal to all lovers of 
"something fresh" in the way of books is "Fables of 
Everyday Folks." The fables arc all .short and to the point 
— decidedly to the point — and cover a wide range of sub- 
jects as the following titles suggest: " The Man with a 



Grievance," " The Play-going Joy- Killer," " The Perpetual 
Prude," " The Man with the * Company ' Smile," '* The 
Woman Who Lived on Yesterday," and " The Man Who 
Wrote Letters " — a fable whose moral is, " Do light and 
fear no man. Don’t write and fear no woman." 
I'lie book is daintily illustrated by Ruby Lind who also 
illustrated " What Eve Said." 

WHAT EVE SAID. 

By Sophie Irene Loed. 4s. bd. (Gay & Hancock.) 

'* What F>e Said " is a delightful and witty book of 
epigrams. A book that one may open at random and be 
sure of finding something good — no matter what page it 



From What Eve Said **In double harness, when ‘nerves' 
(Gay Hancock), oome in at the door, happiness 

FLIES OUT OF THE WINDOW." 
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happens to be. Here are some of Eve's sa3nings concerning 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

A lady is one who always gives the benefit of the doubt." 

** A lady is one who turns a deaf ear to gossip." 

" A lady is one who finds wisdom in her washerwoman as veil 
as her woman chum." 

*' A gentleman is one who docs not try to prove it." 

" A gentleman is a man ' higher up ’ who is big enough to 
grasp the hand of the man * lower clown.’ " 

** A gentleman is one who excuses every one but hmisc'lf." 

Some of Eve's Old Maxims for New are worth noting : 

"Love to man is but a thing to slart — 'tis woman's whole 
persistence." 

" When experience comes in the door, illusion flies out of the 
window." 

** Where there's a will there’s the devil to pay." 

It is altogether a most entertaining book. Just the 
thing for '* odd-moment " reading. 

LOST ISLAND. 

By H. P. l/oLT and li. H. Barbour. 6s. net. (Ilarrap.) 

It was the tale of an ancient mariner, as he .slapped 
paint on the side of his ship, that fired Dave Hallard to 
answer the call of the sea. But the boy came of old sailor 
stock, and sooner or later every Hallard felt and suc- 
cumbedjto the prompting. Dave's interest in the mariner’s 
story of a lost treasure ship was quickened by his ambition 
to restore his father's decayed fortune, and presently he 
cut his schooldays short and embarked on the Kingfisher 
as cook's boy. He was spared none of the hardships of 
the old tramp schooners, and a bullying first officer did his 
best to cure him of his illusions. But Dave Hallard had 
plenty of inherited grit, and in due time he heard further 
tidings of the old sailor's lost treasure ship. Dave and his 



From The Old Gray Homestead Wnappkr Dbbion. 

By Francis Parkinson Keyes. 

(Hodder 6* Stoughton). 



From Lost Island “You nkver know what luck*8 

{Harrap). coming your way when you'rk 

A SAILOR.** 


friend, Tempest, were able to interest others in the search, 
who gave them assistance in the enterprise. It proved an 
exciting quest, and the villain, Flagg, all but won the 
prize. The wreck itself yielded notliing, but a great storm 
revealed a buried hut on the shore, beneath the floor of 
which lay the long-lost chest of platinum. So Dave 
realised all liis ambitions while yet in his teens. This is a 
capital boy's book, full of exciting adventure. It is 
published in a most attractive style and is well illustrated. 

STONE WALLS. 

By [Cecilia Hill. 6s.9d.net. (Hutchinson.) 

This is a novel full of good writing and cleverly suggested 
atmosphere. Some of the characters are stagey and 
reminiscent, and the plot ends rather unconvincingly, but 
there remains much to stamp this book as one of unusual 
merit, and the reader's attention is gripped from the start. 
It tells the story of the lonely childhood of Petra I’enrose 
whose life is grey like the atmosphere that broods over 
the only landscape she knew — the reaches of the Essex 
marshes. Beyond servants her only companionship was 
with her prosaic and domineering brother, and later with 
Leonard Brook, the clever undergraduate, whom she grew 
to worship with all her childish strength. Her mother 
returned from India with a hateful stepfather, who set 
himself the task of training the child not to follow the 
footsteps of her talented and bohemian father. Thus the 
child's inherited genius for music was mercilessly repressed 
and her later teen.s were spent in benumbing apathy. 
Leonard Brook, after long wandering in search of a career, 
returned to liis native village, and discovered that Petra's 
womanhood was even more strange and alluring than her 
childhood. So he proves a redoubtable champion against 
the wicked stepfather, and the author assures us that he 
even succeeded in awakening Petra's heart from its torpor. 
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From Wyndham’s Partner, “Thi table tilted and the 

by Haiohl Uindlosii MEDICINE CHEBT SLIPPED 

(Ward. Lock). opp- 


WYNDHAM^S PARTNER. 

By Harold Bindloss o.s. nri. (Ward, Lock.) 

Plots, gloom, sickness and mystery .are plentiful in this 
novel, and Hob Marston, the strong and upright English- 
man who was Wyridham's jjartner, detested such tilings. 
Perhaps if Mabel had not kept him waiting so long, for she 
would not agree to marriage while her widowed mother 
was alive, Bob would never have been moved to go voyaging 
to tropical swamps and lagoons with Harry Wyndham, 
even though Harry was engaged to Flora who was Mabel's 
dearest friend. Still Bob's scrupulous honesty and straight- 
forward principles are the making of the story, and but for 
his partner's stand for right there is no telling to what 
lengths Harry might not have gone. Would he, adven- 
turous spirit that he was, have dropped out, as Uncle 
Rupert dropped out, and settled down as a savage chief- 
tain ? Who can say ? — anything is possible in the Carib- 
bean Islands and the dusky villages of Central Africa 
when an experienced novelist is at work. Certainly Bob 
by putting some of liis superfluous capital into Wyndham *s 
had a strong position in the business, and it was nice of 
Uncle Rupert after all the trouble he had given, to save 
his nephew and Bob from embarrassment by disappearing 
into space before they reached Kingston. A capital 
romance, well written and thoroughly readable throughout. 

‘•LIMPY." 

By William Johnston. 6s. nol. (Jarrolds ) 

** Limpy " has been selling enormously in America and 
deserves the same success on this side of the Atlantic, It 
is the story of a little cripple boy who feels himself neglected 
and shut out from the joys of life one of those delicious 
cliild-studies which always hnd a corner in the heart of 
the reading public. How, in spite of his deformity, he 
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obtains happiness and brings it to others, is the theme of 
Mr. Johnston's book. Limpy 's pathetic tale is told with 
touches of real humour and genuine feeling. Jonas Tucker, 
who lost a leg in the battle of Gettysburg and is able to 
sympathise with Limpy's lameness and loneliness, is a 
lovable character and teaches Limpy the mysterious art 
of seeing people's souls. The little fellow does many sur- 
prising and wonderful things and his history touches and 
keeps one interested until the marvellous operation that 
.makes him like other boy^i at last. His first letter after his 
discovery that he will be able to run and walk and play 
discloses the martial spirit that all through has made him 
fight against the cruel disadvantages of his infirmity. 
Limpy is a character that will live, he is charming, pitiful, 
quaint and altogether out of the common. 

THE SKELETON MAN. 

By Bertram Munn. is. net. (Angolds.) 

A clever and satirical piece of work is Mr. Munn's short 
but piquant novel, " The Skeleton Man." The story is 
set in the year 1950, and deals with a startling scientific 
discovery that is used to bring about the drastic suppres- 
sion of many abuses and creates a panic in London. Com- 
mencing with the sudden, unaccountable disappearance of 
flappers' pigtails in the London streets, it soon results 
in the wholesale destruction of individuals and throws the 
jiopulacc into a ferment of terror. The book must be read 
for its originality and caustic humour to be apjireciated. 
The theme is delightfully new and carried out witli excellent 
effect. It is certainly, as it claims to be, " a novel with a 
punch in it " and hits out straight from the shoulder at a 
good many people and things who and which arc in great 
disfavour with the public of our own day. 



From The World of Wonderful Reality, Wrapper Design. 

the new novel by £. Temple Thurston, which Messrs. UodUer & Stoughton 
are publishing. 
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Prom Carrion Island, 

lly Drayr«>t Drli 

ijarrolds). 


CARRION ISLAND. 

By Dkaycot M. Dell. 7s. net. (Jarrolds.) 

Mr. Dell has written a stirring novel of the old romantic 
days of pirates and buccaneers. The first section of it 
relates the adventures on the high seas of John Scarlett ; 
his meeting with pirates and his capture by them, and of 
his many escapes from death. But love and happiness 
come to him even in the wild haunts of lawless men, and 
years later his son, finding an old tattered log book, reads 
for himself the amazing story. The story so begun is con- 
tinued in a second part wliich narrates the exciting events 


that drive this same son on to Carrion Island, of the fortunes 
that befall him there — no less harrowing than those that 
befell his father — and how he clears up the mystery that 
had shrouded his boyhood. It is a rattling good yam, 
full of thrills, brisk in action, and told in a virile, spirited 
manner. 

UP. THE REBELS. 

By Gkorge a. Birmingham 7 s. nel. (Methuen.) 

With a touch of whimsical humour (and, surely, with a 
bull lurking round the corner) tlu^ author of this volume 
dedicates his story " To any friends 1 have left in Ireland 
after the publication of this book.*' 

We were long since told by Samuel 
Bntler the First of the fate likely to 
overtake those who in (piarrcls 
interpose ; the author of Hudibras 
wrote, however, before the coming 
of the novelists, and the noveli.st is 
somewdiat of a privileged person. 

Yet it may well be that George A. 

Birmingham’s pleasantly rendered 
chapter from recent Irish history 
will annoy both sides, the supporters 
ot the Ck)vernment and the would- 
be makers of an *' Irish Republic *' ; 
and that in spite of his genial 
humour. The leading types of the 
two sides, the governmental official 
and the sentimental dreamers, are 
well chosen in father and stepdaughter. Sir I ’lick Conolly, 
regarded by his sister, the devotee of hunting, as the per- 
sonification of Irish misgovernment, is really a charming, 
easygoing person, who apparently sees nothing incongruous 
in having a lady typewriter who is an ardent Sinn Feiner — 
that she is a good typewriter is the important thing; 
that she sends copies of important (and other) documents 
to her friends in the rebel camp docs not seem to matter. 
Of course the most dramatic episodes turn on this very 

point, for the young 
lady — who had by the 
way greatly intrigued 
Sir Ulick’s nephew-r- 
secures one letter on 
the subject of Irish con- 
scription, and interprets 
an insignificant corres- 
pondent's suggestion as 
a Government resolve. 
Thus it is that Mona 
Conolly and her queer 
colleagues set up the 
Irish Republic in the 
little town of Dunally, 
and for a few hours 
arc allowed to believe 
that they are making 
history. It is perhaps 
inevitable that a story 
dealing with such a 
theme as that of “ Up, 
the Rebels ” should 
break ofi inconclus- 
ively, but romantic 
readers will feel that 
they ought to have 
l^en given something 
of a hint as to what 
followed the well- 
engineered collapse of 
the Rebel Republic of 
Dunally. 



From Woman, by surr Wood (Angolds), At Home. 



Miss May Edginton. 

author of '* Tlit* Man who 
liroko th«' Uulo,” which 
Messrs. C.issril arc to publish. 
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THE WICKED MARQUIS. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 6s. not. (Hodder & Stouch- 

ton.) 

There is some excellent comedy in this novel, and the 
dialogue and plot never fail in vivacity and interest. In 
fact the book is full of admirable dramatic quality, and if 
the characters suggest the stage rather tiuin real life, Mr. 
Oppenheim gives them a fine air of reality, and the reader 
is entertained from the sprightly opening until the curtain 
falls. In days gone by, for skiving the life of the head of 
the house, Richard Vont, a gamckce])cr, had been granted 
in deed of gift a cottage adjoining Ihe mansion. 11ie 
present Marquis, the wicked one of our story, had run away 
with the daughter of the gamekeeper’s sma'es.sor and lieir, 
and he now had the mortification of IxOiolding from' his 
windows the cottage wherein Richard Vont called dciwn 
imprecations on the head of his daughtcM ’s sc'duc er. M.ircia 
Hannaway, as the daughter now calle'd hcirscdf, had bcM'ome 



hrom Tales from Wrapper Design. 

Hoffmann 

[ Jarroldb ). 


a distinguished novcdi.st, thanks to the travel and ednf:a- 
tioii which she owed to her loyal iirotcctor, and at the 
time of this story she was torn bed ween love of her pub- 
lisher and her gratitude to her elderly lover. Voiit’s 
nephew, a self-made millionaires, wormed hiniscdf into the 
Marquis’s confidence with a view to ruining him by way 
of revenging his uncle ; but instead of achieving that, he 
made the Marquis’s fortune and married his daughter. 
It is a capitally contrived plot, with much good talk and 
many excellently drawn characters. 

WANDERINGS IN ITALY. 

By (lAUUiEL I'AUKP. 7*‘'' (UcMnemann.) 

M. P'aure’s “ licnres clTtalie,’' an English translation of 
which is given in thci volume before us, is a sort of exalted 
guide-book to tin* choicest beauties of nature and of art 
which are to be found in the Italian peninsula. It is a 
book indeed in which the distinguished French author 
essays to do for many Italian cities and districts what Mr. 
E. V. Lucas has done for Florence, the difference being that 
the Gaul is much more poetical and much less topographical 
than the Englishman. M. Faure is poetical in three very 
different but connected ways. In the first place his 
thought is eminently mystical and exalted. Secondly his 
prose style is very eloquent and rhythmical. And, thirdly. 



rrom Dc.spcraie Marriage Wrapper Design. 

A iK'w sltiiy Iiy Alaij^ry Koyc( whirJi M»‘ss»s. JIimIiN'i A Stnu^litim .tir inihlKliing. 


Ills illiisLrations and quotations an' i;ikcu abundantly from 
many of the greatest singers ol all lime, ranging Iroin 
Petrarch, 'Jasso and Dante to (ioellu*, Chateaubriand and 
Shelley. Pcrluqis the most delightful result of M. biaiire's 
wanderings in Piedmont, luniha, Pmbria and \'(*netia is 
the admirably fresh and suggestive Li iticism uliieli he gives 
of some of the Italian “ jn-imitives.” Luiiii, Varallo, 
Ferrari, and Moretto have iieviT found a mon* syniji.ithetic 
appreciator. 
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M188 Sheila Kayb-Smith 

gvlioae latest novel, '* Tamarisk Town ” (Cassell), is reviewed in this 
Number. 



Mr H. H. Bashrord. 

whose new novel, ** The nain Glrrs Tale,” la being published by ColUi» 

Mr. Basbfotd has not beeU wrltiog novas during the war. His best 
known book is ” The. Corner of Harley Street.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN IN 
ANGLaSAXON TIMES ; 

The'Cultus of St. Peter and St. Paul, and Other Addresses. 

By the Right Rev. G. F. Browns, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

(S.P.C.K.) 

In his new volume of “ Studies in Church History *’ 
Bishop Browne deals with hve varied subjects which vdll 
appeal to various readers. The opening address, that on 
“ The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times," is 
perhaps the least attractive in tliat it is the sketchiest, and 
deals with a theme that is more restricted than its title 
alone might suggest, that of the importance of women as 
centres of church and educative influence in Anglo-^atxon 
times. His second subject, " The Cultus of St. Pet^^d 



From Prisoners of the 
Red Desert, 


Captain R. 8 . Gwatkin- 
W1LLIAM8. C M.G . R-M- 

In a rottiinn- be woro whilf a 
l)rison»T ivith Ih** Sonoussi. 


liy Captain K. S. Gw.alkin 
Williams, 

with Introduction by tho Duke of Wcstniiiisti r, 
which Mr. Thorn tfUi Duttorwortli ha*; in the press. 


St. Paul," is extremely interesting as .showing how the 
two apostles were closely twinned in early times, and in 
its presentation of an accumulation of evidence against 
the claim that St. Peter is to be regarded as the " Primary 
Patron " of England. Interesting too is the account 
which Bishop Browne gives of ** The Early Connection 
Between the Churches of Britain and Ireland," and of 
" The See of Crediton, oth June, 1909,” an address given 
on the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the 
See of Exeter. The volume, which closes with a pleasant 
and informing essay on the life, work and character of 
Erasmus, is one that may be commended to the notice 
of all readers who can appreciate scholarly work presented 
in a thoroughly engaging and lucid manner. 

BIRD LAND’S LITTLE PEOPLE. 

By Oliver G. Pike. 4s. 6d. net. (Religious Tract Society.) 

All young people who are fond of birds should ask for 
this book for their next birthday present — or Christmas 
present, if Christmas comes first. It is a fascinating 
book— all the stories in it being first-hand studies, which 
are illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 
" I want you to look upon the country as a big and wonder- 
ful book," says Mr. Pike in his short Joreword. " Each 
day turn over one page — and you can go on turning all your 
life — and you will find on the page that follows a more 
beautiful picture and a more wonderful story than any 
you saw before." To those who so far are not interested 
in birds we would say, " Read this book." It will open a 
new and enchanting world to them. 
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HINDUSTANI LYRICS. 

Rendered from the Urdu by Inayat Khan and Jessie 
Duncan Westbrook. 23 , 6d. (London : ' Sufi Publishing 
Society.) 

Lovers of poetry cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mrs. 
Westbrook and her collaborator, Mr. Inayat Khan, for 
making available to Englisli readers some of the choicest 
specimens of verse, composed comparatively recently by 
representative Indian poets. 'I'hey employed, as their in- 
strument of expression, Urdu — a language that took its 
birth in the cantonments of the great Moguls. Combining, 
as it does, Perso-Arabic elements with Sanskrit and its 
derivatives, it is at once elegant and expressive. The names 
Urdu poets are household words wherever that 
lan^age is spoken — and it is spoken by millions upon 
Ihillions of Indians, not all of wlioin are confined to upper 
India. The selection of the songs is extremely happy : 
collectively they reflect the great variety and richness, 
the fine delicacy and nobility of feeling, of Urdu poetry. 
Born in Scotland, of Scottish parentage, Mrs. Westbrook 
possesses a wonderful faculty for appreciating Indian 
thought and feeling, and her art possesses the depth 
necessary for the reproduction of those minor notes that 
give tone to Urdu verse. 1 can select but one example 
to show how faithfully and how artistically she has done 
her work : 

" The high ambition of the drop of rain 
Is to be merged in the unfettered sea ; 

My sorrow when it passed all bounds of pain, 
Changing, became itself the remedy. 

Behold how great is my humility I 
Under your cruel yoke I suffered sore ; 

Now I no longer foci thy tyranny 
I hunger for the pain that then J bore. 
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Facsimile op Part op MS. 


From Poems in Captivity 

By John Still 
(John Lane ) . 

Th« whole MS. was written in a Turkish prison on ten sheeU of notepaper 
and concealed in a hollow walking stick. 



From Hindustani Lyrics Zajar. 

(Suii Publishing Society), 


** Why did the* fragrance of the flowers outflow 
If not to breathe witli benediction sweet 
Acro.ss her path ? Why did the soft wind blow 
If nut tu kiss the ground before her feet ? *' 

We must note that frequently the Urdu poets employ 
human passion ft) expres.s divine love. Instances of this 
subtle imagery occur again and again in the book. The 
value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the fore- 
word explaining the origin of the Urdu language, the 
modes of the poets, and biographical notes of those whose 
work has been included. 

BANKED FIRES. 

By H. W, Savi. 7s. net. (I’utnams.) 

This is a good story of Anglo-Indian life, including many 
of the figures familiar in novels dealing with the great 
Eastern Empire. The reliant, straightforward English 
girl, the foolish wife, married too young, whose beauty 
in no way compensates for her .selfishness, and the harpy 
woman, Mrs. Fox, who though married devours young 
men, are among them. As for the men, there are of course 
the fond and foolish husband, the strong man (in the person 
of Dr. Dalton), and the nice young men who hover, inno- 
cently at first, around the web spun by Mrs. Fox. Given 
these human materials almost anything could be done with 
them, and Miss Savi has made a thoroughly good, interest- 
ing and amusing story. Joyce Meredith, putting her child 
first and her husband nowhere, and patting the doctor’s 
hand in her gratitude, or holding the lapels of his coat, is 
perhaps a little too extreme in her innocence, and Honor 
Bright somewhat extreme in her goodness. Jack Darling, 
too, was nothing if not extreme when he slipped over- 
board purposely to piake his sweetheart believe he was 
drow^iing, and so forgive him his past history ; but they 
all claim the reader’s interested attention and help in the 
weaving of a capital story. 
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OLD SPORT. 


By George Goodchild 
and Major Maurice 
Mottram. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Jarrolds.) 

" Old Si>ort ” will appeal 
to as wide a public and 
deserves to be as popular 
as tliat other famous horse 
story, ** Black Beauty.” 

It is told with poignant 
sympathy and a vivid 
realisation of a sensitive 
animal's understanding. 

** Old Sport ” describes his 
barren, hungry days of 
infancy, when he finds 
himself owned by a man 
who is struggling to wrest 
a living from the soil, and 
is fighting the ever- 
menacing shadow of 
failure. Semi-starved like 
his horses, the shadow 
envelops him at last, and 
*' Old Sport ” is torn from 
his old iassociations and 
sold. Fate brings him in 
course of time to a com- 
fortable home where he 
shares the fears and joys 
of the Beecroft family, but 
finally he is caught up in 
the whirlwind of war, and 
carried off to France to 
play his part in the great 
drama. Eventually he 
meets young Beecroft 
again, and when both arc 
wounded and invalided 
home, Beecroft buys him back from the Government 
and he returns once more to his old stable and a life of 
happiness. The story is an excellent one of its kind, 
written in a direct, unpretentious style and held together 
by a slight, but none the less engrcLssing, love interest. 
Dedicated to the Royal Society for the TYevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, ” whose work among the wounded and sick 
horses in the war zone can never be sufficiently appreciated,” 
the book has much emotional charm and will be welcomed 
by all who can 
enjoy a good story, 
and especially by 
all lovers of 
horses. 


unharmed and disillu- 
sioned, but he had been 
seen entering, and in time 
to come the knowledge 
was used by an un- 
scrupulous rival to break 
off his engagement to 
Evelyn Day. The suc- 
cessful rival, Christopher 
Stanley, is a somewhat 
inhuman person, wh^. con- 
sents to a marri^' in 
name only with the high- 
spirited Evelyn, who finds 
him a sorry contrast with 
her former boy-lover. The 
years drift by Jind Clark 
finds forgetfulness in suc- 
ce.ssful work, but Evelyn 
chafes at her intolerable 
compact. At length she 
rcsolve.s to be a true wife 
to Stanley, who falls dead 
on the very threshold of ' 
his liaiipiness. The way 
seems clear at last for the 
sundered lovers, but 
Evelyn can no longer face 
comparative poverty, and 
Clark refuses to live on the 
fortune of his dead rival, 
'riu! way out is provided 
by the war. Clark goes 
to France and is wounded, 
and during an air raid in 
Baris he again meets his 
old sweetheart. T h ey 
have both learned much of 
life ami the way out to 
h appin css p r e s (m 1 1 s no 
furthcT difficulties. 

GULLIBLES TRAVELS IN LITTLE BRIT. 

Jty W. Hodgson Burnkt. Js lu-t. (Wcslall ) 

The parliamentary system and politics in general lend 
themselves admirably to the good-humoured satire in 
which Mr. TIodgson Jhiniet indulges. He uses the bladder 
rather than the knife, and even those against whom his 
criticism is directed will laugh at their own expense. 
His Gullible, during the war period, arrives in the 

House of Com- 
mons, and wakes 
from a brief . nap 
to find himself 
bound with red 
tape. He makes 
the acquaintance 
of sundry ministers 
and members, has 
shrew^d ” digs ” at 
most of them ; 
makes pointed 
comments on 
Government ale, 
flappers, R.P., 
flag-selling, jazz- 
ing, and other 
matters of to-day 
and yesterday . A 
very entertaining 
little volume, 
cleverly illustrated 
by Thomas 

Henry. 



From The Glorious Thing, Wrapper Design 

Uy ( hristino Orr 
{Ifodder 6* Stoughton), 


THE WINE 
OF 

ASTONISH- 

MENT. 

By Mary Has- 
tings Bradley. 

6s. 6 d . net. 

(Appleton.) 

Jimmy Clark, 
the son of a 
Chicago school- 
master, resolved 
to see life, and 
with some boy 
companions he 
paid a virit to one 
of the notorious 
haunts of the 
city. He escaped 



From Unknown Londoiii 

liy W. S. BeU, wbleb Mr. JcOin 
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flewe notes. 

The December Dookman, a Special Cliristmas 
Number, will contain a series of beautifully repro- 
duced presentation plate portraits in rlialk of 
H. (i. Wells, Steplien McKenna, Frank Swinnerton, 
John Drinkwater, I'airick MacGill, Sheila Kaye- 
> Smith, Viola Meynell and Daisy Ashford. Special 
sittings have been given for theM', and they have 
been drawn exclusively for 'i'lii-. Bookman by 
Robert J. Swan. In addition to all onr usual 
monthly features, the Christmas Number will 
contain many other presentation plates in colour 
and black-and-white, and four large Illustrated 
Supplements dealing with the new books of the 
season. The literary contents will include articles 
on “ The Younger Novelists,” by R. Ellis Roberts ; 
“ The Yoixnger Poets,” by Wilfrid E. Randell ; 
" Ben Jonson,” by George Saintsbnry ; " The 

Children’s Hour, ” by Katharine Tynan ; " Donne’s 
prose,” by Dr. James Moffatt ; ” Ruskin in Wig- 
town ” ; a Bookman Gallery article on Stacy 
Aumonier, etc. 


Readers are urged to place their orders for the 
Christinas Number without delay as the edition 
/ will be limited, and it cannot be reprinted. 


" Children of No Man’s Land,” a new novel by 
G. B. Stern, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Duckworth. 

Two books of very diflercnt qualities that will 
be equally sure of a wide welcome are a collection 
of new stories by Max Beerbohm, " Seven Men ” ; 
and anotlier by the inimitable Mr. Dooley, " On 
Making a Will and Other Necessary Evils.” Both 
are to be published immediately by Mr. Heinemann. 

Another book of ” Bailirncus’s ” short stories, 
” An Awfully Big Adventure,” is to be published 
forthwith by Messrs. Cassell. 

Alcssrs. Cassell are also publishing a new novel by 
Robert 1 lichens, " Mrs. Marden ” ; and a story 
of rural life, “ Sheepskins and Grey Russet,” by 
E. Temple Thurston, with illustrations by Emile 
Verpilleux. 

Messrs. G. Bell iv Sons are publishing a volume 
of ” Victorian Recollections ” by John Bridges, a 
brother of the Poet Laureate. 


” Saints and Their Stories,” written for children 
by Peggy Webling, and illustrated by F. Cayley 
Robinson, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Nisbet. Miss Webling’s new novel, “ The Scent 
Shop,” is due from Messrs. Hutchinson ; and she 
is publishing as a venture of her own, “ Verses to 
Men,” a book for Christmas, with a frontispiece by 
Leo Bates. 
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Mr. William Johnston, 


\vlKi,r new novi l, " ’ i |.irrol(ls), was in last iiionih\ Bookman. 

Ml. JohnstDi) (left) is cli.illiiu! with Cliarlit* ('Ji.iplin an<l DoukKis Fairbanks in 
Chaplnrs stiuiio, i lullywoml, ('alifoiiiia. 


“ Spadr Work,” Mrs. Ih'iiry Diidc'n(‘y’s new novel, 
which Messrs. Ihitcliinson liavi* piiblislied, is another 
.story of that Sussex life she knows so well and has 
pictured so vividly in olhiT of her books, 'rhough 
it begins in the piirincts of Westminster Abbey, all 
tlie rest of it happens at Angmering. and in and 
around the old Pigeon House that was once h(*r 
home. 

A new collection of songs of war and miscellaneous 
verses, “ The (guards ( anie 'riirough, and Other 
Poems," by Sir A. C onan Doyle will be jjiiblished 
this month by Mr. John Murray. 


Two important books Dial Mr. John T,ane is 
publishing are " The J.ife and Work of John Zof- 
fany, R.A.", by Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. 
G. C. Williamson; and "Jacob Epstein and His 
Work," by Bernard Vandieren. 


A new volume of Maeterlinck’s essays, " Mountain 
Paths," translated by Alexander T(‘ixeira de Matt os, 
will be published this month by Messrs. Methuen. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan has written a tiiwly book 
on " Spiritualism : A Personal Experience and a 
Warning," which the Religious Tract Society is 
publishing. 

" The Twentieth Plane," by Dr. Albert Durrant 
Watson, which Messrs. Sampson Low & ('o. are 
publishing, is " a psychic revelation," and contains 
messages received through an extraordinary (.anadian 
medium from Socrates, Abraham Lincoln, ('oleridge, 
and other great men who have passed over. 

Mr. Stanley Paul has added to his cheap reprints 
Dolf Wyllarde's story of stage life, " The Career of 
Beauty Darling," and " Jill- A 11 - Alone," by Rita. 


A new book by Rita, " The Truth of 
Spiritualism," will be published this month 
by Mr. Werner Laurie ; who is also pub- 
lishing " Contact with the Other World : 
The Latest Evidence as to Communication 
with the Dead." by James H. Hyslop. 

Mr. Arthur E. Baker lias prepared " A 
Concordance to the Poems of Arthur Henry 
Hallam," which will be published by Mr. 
Elkin Mathew^s to subscribers at 13s. net. 
U contains about 8,000 quotations and 
over j,o(K) key-w’ords. The verbal index 
to Hallam’s poetical works lias been edited 
by Richard i.e (ialliiuine. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews is publishing a uniform 
edition of tlu* works of I-ord Diinsaiu', ineluding 
"Tales of Wr)nder,'’ "The Book (>f W’ondtT," 
and "The (iods of Pegana," each willi illustrations 
by S. H. Sime ; " Lnhappy Far-Off Things,” and 
" Fifty-One Tales," with a m‘\v port i ait of the 
author. 

]\Ies.srs. T. 'r. ('lark annoinier for this month 
" A History of tlu* Christian Clmreh,” by I’rofessor 
Williston Walker. D.D. 

ISIessrs. I.ongmaiis liave almost readv for jiubliea- 
tion " Mniml Mnsie,” the last no\(‘l of lliosi* delight- 
ful Irish humorists, F. (L. Somerville and .Martin 



Mttdame Yuhlo OsaKl, < 

who has tranalated ths “ Rom.mces of Old Japan," which 
Measrs. Sltnpklo, Marshall have just published. 
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Photo fcj- Wtaihtt i'- liuy Edgar Wallace. 


Rdss. 'J licy arc pnblisliing “ Wanderings and 
Memories,’' a narrali\e of forty-live years of travel 
in oul-of-tiic-way places among strange people, 
by S. G. .Millais; and “A Naturalist’s Sketch- 
I’ook,” bv Archibald Thorbuin. 

The Rev. W. S. I rockett, minister of Tweedsmuir, 
wliose " Scott Country," " Scott Originals," ‘‘ h'oot- 
stips of Scott,’’ etc., are known to Scott lovers 
e.verywhei e, has had in hand for some time a work 
which, curiously, has m ver been attempted befoie. 
jiamely, a Bibliography of Sir Walter. This will 
coiu|)rise jwacliially every jmblication connected 
with Scott, both in book form and in magazine 
article'. An important feature w'ill be a complete 
record of the W'averley M;inuscri])ls. All of these 
Mr. Crockett has been able to trace, and he will 
furnish also an account of the fonagn translations 
of Scott into all luiropeaii languages and many 
Eastern tongues as well, including Chinese and 
[apanese. The work promises to be one of the 
fullest liibliographies in existence, and throws 
much new light on the popularity of Scott. Only 
a limited number will be printed. 

In her new novel, “ Cathy Kossiter,’’ which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing. Mrs. 
Victor Rickard writes of the world as it has become 
since the war ended. Her heroine, whole-hearted, 
impulsive, the friend of everybody in trouble. 


inarries a man who will, slie believes, be in sympathy 
with her altruistic ideals and she hopes that under 
her inspiration he will do bi/;^ things in tlie service 
of mankind. But liis friends think her socialistic 
princi[)Ies and bi'liaviour will ruin his chances and 
prove a barrier to his carc'er, and they inihience 
him against Iut with disastrous results. It is a 
strong story, ess(‘ntially modern in spirit, and, 
incidentally, Mrs. Bickard’s exposure of the laxity 
of our lunacy laws seems likely to caus(' something 
of a S(‘nsation. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, whose new novel, The 
(ireen Rust,” ^lessis. Ward, 1-ock are ])ublishing, 
has found fipportunities during a v(Ty Imsy journal- 
istic rar<‘er to write a goodly number of novels, the 
most successful of wliicli has been “ The Four Just 
Men,” of wliicli ovct six hundred tliousand copies 
hav(‘ been sold. llt‘ b(‘gan writing wliile he was 
private in the K.A.M.(\ in South Africa. Leaving 
the Army, h(‘ was appointed war correspondent 
for Reut(T, and afterwards for the Daily Mail, for 
which pajxT he secured a sensational news scoop/* 
the n(‘ws of the* signing of the peace between the 
Boers and Britain b(‘ing sent through to London 
three' days bi'fore it was olhcially announced. Mr. 
Wallact' has written many ad\'enture stories, the 
most p)()piilar of whicli have been his West African 
sketches. He foundcxl and edited the Rand Daily 
Mail, Tjow one* of tlie heading newspapers in the 



Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
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Antipodes ; coming home, he edited in succession 
the Evening News, the Evening Times, and several 
weeklies ; at present he is editing Town Topics, 
though most of his time is occupied in writing 
novels and short stories for the English and American 
magazines. 

The first three books of the newest of London 
publishers, Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson, will be “ The 
Evolution of an Intellectual,” by John Middleton 
Murry, an intimate study of the effects of the 
great war on a t vpieal modern mind ; " Words- 
worth : An Antliology,” with a prefatory note by 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson ; and a selection of the 
" Poems and Sonnets ” of Edmond G. A. Holmes. 
These will be ready this month. Mr. (h)bden- 
Sanderson is publishing early next year “ In Quest 
of an Ideal: An Autobiography,” by Edmond 
G. A. Holme.s — a brief story of the inner life of the 
author. 

Messrs. Mills & Boon are publishing ” The Cruise 
of the Scandal," a new series ot short stories by 
Victor Bridges, two of whose novels, ” The Man 
from Nowhere ” and “ Mr. Lyndon at Liberty,” 
are now running successfully at the cinema theatres. 
The film rights of his last novel, " The Lady from 
Long Acre,” which Messrs. Mills & Boon now issue 
in a cheap edition, have just been purchased by the 
Anita Stuart ("o., of New York. 

A book-lover’s arm-chair book of essays, ” The 
Book-Hunter at Home,” by P. B. M. Allan, will 
be published this month by Messrs. Philip Allan 
& Co. 


Mr. Herbert Trench, whose play, “Napoleon,” 
has been very successfully produced by the Stage 
Society, is a Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and, like 
another poet, Matthew Arnold, was for many years 
at the Board of Education. He is an Irishman 
from the South, and his first long poem told the 
immortal story of the love and death of Deidre. 
This was followed by “ The Queen of Gothland,” 
which mirrors the tragedy of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. With " Apollo and the Seaman,” 
published in 1907, he established his position among 
modern poets. Josef Holbrooke set this poem to 
music and the “ Illuminated Symphony ” was a 
pcrforma.nce which was stormily praised and blamed 
by the critics. Though his drama, “ Napoleon,” is 
a story of the great Emperor, many of its passages 


have a curious applicability to the late war. The 
Oxford Press now publishes a ^eap edition of it, 
at 2S. fid. 

“Bristol Potteries: Being an Account of the 
Old Potters and Potteries of Bristol and Brislington,” 
by W. J. Pountney, will be published this month by 
Messrs, .^rrowsmith. 

Mr. G. E. Raino, Chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee of the People’s League, has written a timely 
study of “ The Nationalisation Peril,” which will 
be published this week by Mr. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 

“ The Turning Point,” by Edward Lewis, a new 
novel whose scenes are laid in the Midlands and 
in London, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 

Mr. John Murray has in Ihe press “ Homing with 
the Birds,” a new ‘>tory of nature lore by Gene 
Stratton Porter. 

A story of modern journalislic life, “ Prestige,” 
by J. A. T. Lloyd, will be published immediately 
by Mr. Stanley Paul. 

It is six years since Mr. II. H. Bashford’s last 
novel made its appearance. He has written another, 
“ A Plain Girl’s Talc,” which Messrs. Collins arc 
about to publish — the story of a girl sprung from 
the artisan class, and of present-day society, as seen 
through her eyes. 


Among the new novels Messrs. Hutchinson arc 
publishing in the next few' weeks are “ Peter Jackson, 
Cigar Merchant,” a romance of married life, by 
Gilbert Frankau, and “ The Little Soul,” by Elinor 
Mordaunt, a realistic character story with an 
English setting. 

A revised and much enlarged edition of “ For 
Remembrance : Soldier Poets who have Fallen in 
the War,” by A. St. John Adcock, with additional 
portraits will be published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton before the end of November. 

Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a volume of 
“ Persian Tales,” translated from the original 
Kermani and Bakhtiari by D. L. R. Lorimer and 
E. O. Lorimer. It will be illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white by Hilda Roberts. 


THE READER 


MARY ANN EVANS AND GEORGE ELIOT (1819-1919). 

Bv George Sampson. 


I T is said that when Kobert Browning married Eliza- 
beth Barrett a wag cxdainuHl wittily, if profanely, 
“ Now these are not two IncompreJiensibles, but one 
Incomprehensible.” If we may make a further selec- 
tion of the language prescribed by statute for the bright- 
ening of the GreatcT Festivals, w(' should say of the 
remarkable woman who marri(‘d Mr. Cross and did not 
marry Mr. Lewes, that slui represented an astonishing 
union of two Comprehensibles into oiu^ Incomprehensible. 
Thus : Miss Mary Ann Evans is (\asily comprehensible ; 
George Eliot is also compn'hensible, though a little 
less easily, for creative power is more puzzling to under- 
stand than acquisitive i)()W(t ; the really incomprehen- 
sible fact is the union of Mary Ann Evans and George 
¥Mot in the same p(Tson. It is almost as staggering as 
if Miss P('ggy Webling should turn out to be Mr. Sidney 
Webb. 

The difficulty of the combination extends all through 
the piece. If you turn to the oliicial biography you 
find the life of Mary Ann Evans, not tlie life of (ieoige 
Eliot. If you turn to the h'ttei^ and journals, you 
find th(‘ lett(Ts and journals of Mary Ann Evans, not 
the letters and journals of (ieorg^^ liliol. Such personalia 
as are available relate solely to Miss luans ; and th<' 
l^leasaiil Sunday Afternoons spent by visitors at St. 
John’s Wood or elsewhere were cc'rtainly not spent 
with G(M)rge Eliot. In short, wc an' inclined to say 
that Miss Evans gets in the 


learned, and suspect they are despised for not 
being l(*arn(^d. Walter Bagehot was expressing the 
same id('a when he said that Gibbon hastily left 
Lausanne in 1792 because he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that h(i was the sort of person the populace 
always kill. I b(iie\^c the reason is a very simple one — 
almost a very healthy one. The populace dislike the 
intelligentsin because they feel that the intelligentsia 
an' not intelligent. Let nu' give a couple of examples. 
I'he other day a superior weekly review committed the 
assertion that Thackeray was a greater writer than 
Dickens because lu' had been to a public school and 
could c]uot(^ Horace “ in the original.” Some time 
Ix'fore this, a distinguished professor had proclaimed, 
with a finality prohibitive! of contradiction, that trans- 
lation and retranslation from and into Latin was ** un- 
doubtedly the surest (if not the only) way to master 
English writing.” Now that is the sort of thing the 
intelligentsia say ;• and it is simply not intelligent. 
i'tleranc(‘s lik(* these have done far more to bring 
discredit upon a classical (‘ducation than all the frontal 
attacks by devotees of sciimce and other deadly forms 
of useful know'li'dge ; and utterances like these 
are t'onslanlly emitted by the suptTior lips of the 
intelligentsia. 

Well, Miss Mary Ann Javans was a conspicuous member 
of this irritating class. l"or her time and ^station she 

was almost painfully learned. 


way of George Eliot a gri‘at 
deal too much. The lofty 
young critic of to day who 
declares that he can’t stand 
George Eliot wall, on exam- 
ination, prove to be in a 
state of annoyance with Miss 
Evans. 1 think we ought to 
devote a little space ti) this 
intrusive lady and her kind. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, in a 
recent utterance that revealed 
him to a serious and astonished 
audience as a delightfully 
humorous a f t (! r - d i n n c r 
speaker, bewailed the unpopu- 
larity of the intelligentsia. 
We know more than other 
people, he remarked with 
feeling, and if we know more 
than other people, why then 
should they not respect us ? 
And he went on to suggest 
that this ^ undoubted dislike 
arose from the fact that the 
intelligentsia are learned in 
a way in which ordinary 
persons know they are not 



Replica by M. d* Albert Durede of • portrait painted by him 
at Geneva in 1849. 


She was born, as wo all know, 
on November 22nd, 1819, in 
the Warwickshire Midlands,' 
where her father was a land 
agent. For twenty years she 
lived among the rural 
aborigines, George Eliot 
silently observing, Mary Ann 
Evans assiduously studying. 
Her acquisitions were numer- 
ous and paralysingly thorough. 
German, French, Italian, and 
the classics were attacked, 
not in the genteel ladylike 
fashion that provided what 
Mrs. General would call a 
surface, but in the almost 
menacingly complete way that 
provided what the modern 
High School mistress would 
call a foundation. Always 
serious, she was necessarily 
thrown by the nature of her 
surroundings into deep and 
deeper communion with her- 
self, and, as often happens 
with such characters, her 
spiritual combats were many 
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South Farm, Nuneaton. 

Cicorgf Eliot's l)irthplau‘, November 22 , 


and their issues various. It seems almost inevitable 
that persons who are to display dt'cided vit'ws 
of faith or morals should begin by being some- 
thing decidedly diiierent. Saints have begun as rakes, 
cardinals as Low ('hiirchmen. agnostics as curates, 
Tories as Radicals, spiritualists as scientists, and so on. 
The people whose faith is a matter of routine go placidly 
on without change. Bishops never undergo conversion 
to anything unbishoply ; though certainly one arch- 
deacon abandoned his famous functions and transferred 
himself to a rival persuasion, in which, it is true, he 
became an archbishoj) and cardinal to boot, and may 
have been vouchsafed a beatific vision of that possi- 
bility. But at least he took the risk. The learned 
Miss Evans (who more immediately concerns us) became 
deeply religious, and, in particular, profess(.*d and calk'd 
herself an evangelical. Now whatever else evangelicals 
may be, they are usually tenacious, and not unusually 
aggressive. Miss Evans’s evangeli- 
calism, for instance, synchronised 
with the “Tracts for the Tim('s“ 
and with specula ti\'e materialisms 
about both of which the evan- 
gelicals were e x p r e ^ s i n g their 
dissatisfaction wi t h con si( ler a b 1 e 
force. The Tracts did not conveit 
Miss Evans to neo-Catholicism, nor 
did the materialists make hei 
conspicuously material ; and that 
she remained faithful and evan- 
gelical, though so learned, in an 
ago when spiritual edifices were 
rocking to their foundations, was a 
fact that caused much content in 
a wide and re.spectable circle. 

When Miss Evans was about 
twenty-two, her father, whose 
housekeeper she had been for some 
years, moved to Coventry, where, 
in gratefully urban surroundings, 
she continued her life of studv 


and formed several valuable friend- 
ships, chiefly with the Brays, a 
highly cultured group, composed of 
Charles Bray, author of “ The 
Philosophy of N(icessity” and other 
spi'culative works, his wife, and his 
wife’s sister, Miss Henncll. She 
rc'ad and digested vast quantities 
of books, and und(T the influence 
of h(T‘ new friends turned her attem- 
tioji to the more debatabki aspects 
of religion and philosophy. The 
story runs that the very learned and 
religions Miss Iivans was introduced 
to the Brays by some one who 
hoped that the spectacle of so much 
faith and learning combined in the 
j^cM'son of one young lady might lead 
them to a rciconsideratioii of their 
agnosticism ; but, as might have 
been foreseen, the conversion was 
cfiect('d in the other direction, and 
by 1844 the soim'tiinc pillar of 
evangelicalism was engaged in completing a transla- 
tion of Strauss’s dreadfully unorthodox “ Life of 
Jesus," which may bo rc'ad to this day, should any so 
dosin', in the V(.*rsion that is mainly hers. She was 
then twe.nty-fiv(', and, if we may venture to say so, 
ill urgent need of some sort of reformation or spiritual 
reconstruction, for, with all her gifts, sh(; was little* more 
than a very unpk'asing specimen of provincial pietism, 
thinking concerts sinful, novels an invention of the 
devil, and theatres the ante-chamber of hell. Even the 
freejuent marriage's shei heard of made her sigh as at 
a sort of wantoning in sin. AltogothcT she offeTed an 
excc'llent and repe'llemt e..\am])k^ eif the strange jiaraeleix 
that compe'ls very religious jieople eif a certain type te) 
affirm their faith by an attitnele; e>f chremic and irritable 
ek'uial. Jn her eiw'ii case the exjnation was complete. 
The conte'inner of concerts be*camc a ek'veitee of music — 
almeist her only toliTable verse^s being a reiiTiinisce'nce of 



Griff Houaet Nuneaton^ 


GtoFRe Eliot was taken hem when four months old, March, x8ao, 
and here she spent the 6rst twenty-one years of her life. 
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.N. l\ (. . i.ntuhoi. Robert Evans, 

George father. 

I’l'MIl W.jIf'I |t\ M|e ril.ltlr'. Itl.TV, 18^2. 

till* Mond.iV I’nps. Tlif drspiscr of novcl'^ hcc.iiiu tlir 
loiidinj:^ woman noxilist ol her iinw. I'lir ^t'ornrr of 
romiLibial lKipi)incss lived to enjoy tlial lia|)piness 
without the i(‘Spertal.)Ie samdion of a eereinony. 

In 1^4(1, aftt'r tliv death of lier fallu'r. Miss l^\ans 
went abroad with the Brays, and so<in <dter lier retiiiii 
111 Hit; following V<’ar, was iii\it(‘d liy ( hapnian (who liad 
]ml)lisli(‘d Hie "Life of Jesu^”) io asM-,t in editiiif^ 
77 /(’ 11 V.s 7 /;//;/. s/t'/ Rri'ira', the oij^aii of all tlie isms at 
weie not theolo/^ical. Lresenth’ sin w.is ("^tablished 
c/n ;j ( hapman in the Stiand, 
and nu*elinp; the Maitineans, 

Herbert Spencer, (i i' o r ^ e 
Henry Lew(‘s and the otlur 
oppressively eh'ver penple 
who made the Wcsiwinslrr, 
if not, like good rham])agne. 
very sparkling, then at h*ast, 
like good champagne, very 
dry. One of thes(\ however, 
must be excniptt‘d from the 
general desiccation. Oeorge 
Henry Lewes was so far not 
dull that many (‘ a r nest 
people (including Miss Evans) 
thought him frivolous. He 
was the grandson of the 
original Marlow in “ Sh(' 

Stoops to Conquer’* ; and 
though he had sunk to 
compiling a “ History of 
Philosophy” (which is .still 
the most readable thing of its 
kind) his heart was in the 
theatre, to which he had 
contributed not only plays 


but his bodily presence ; for in Manchester he had 
appeared as Shylock to the disgusted Bassanio of 
Barry Sullivan, and as Don Ciomcz de la Vega in 
his own tragedy, ” Tin' Xobh; Heart.” Further, 
bt'tween i^'5o-i854 hi; contributed to the Leader a 
series of gay and j)iingi‘nl dramatic criticisms signed 
” Vivian,” coinbiiiing gravity of matter with levity of 
manner in a way that we have exum; to considi;!’ the 
))('cnliar jMOpi'rty of Mr. Bernard Shaw, \\ heii it is 
added that lie was one of the ugliest men in London, 
it will be sc-eii that he ojfen-d a sum of attractions irn;- 
sistible to niir former evangelieal. Hi; was married, but 
had for some time been se])arated from an impossible 
wife. In 1S5 .Miss ICvans confessed to l\liss Heiinell 
that Lewes had won her liking in S])ite of herself; in 
1S54 they went to (iiM'inany together and began the 
irregular union that ended only with the death of Lewes 
in iiS7tS. Him, too, liad late marked down for ex])iatory 
saerifiee. \ot long befori'. in Hie early iifties. Ik' had 
written a inoik seiious attai'k on “ Writing Women,” 
iiiging them to burn their pens and bnv wool. “Arm- 
chairs are to l)e made, waisUoats to be embroidered.” 
h\)r the re-.l of his life he was to 1 m' the ])iole('l()r of the 
ehief “ writing woman ” of the time, if, indei'd. he may 
not be imIKmI hei (ii'alor. 'I'wo yeai'^ after their union. 
"The Sad I'ortunes ol tlii' l\e\'. Amos ]>arton" was 
begun at Hie suggestion of la wts. It was ])nl)lislied 
in llliu lxix\hHl for jannaiy and l'el>ni.ir\', 1857, and 
tjeorge Ehot suddenly ap}>eariMl Infore an admiring 
|>nblie. 

Miss J%\;ins was Hiirt v-se\'en when (ieorge Eliot was 
1)0111. 'I’hat slie slnaild ha\'e been Ixuii at all in such 
i ireniie-tanres is asionishing ; that she should liav(‘ 
been bom, Minerva-like, in full pano|)lv, is almost 
niiraeulons. In the Inst stoiy an ixperii'iiceil reader 
can point to occasional tr.iees of awkwardness in the 
abrupt transitions liom one set of eirenmstanees li.) 
another, indit'ating a teeliniijiie not vet jx rfect ; l)iit 



riiolu by H /'/ r. Taylnr, Clean, Reisute. 


George Eliot’s School. 


CcoTgc Eliut lirht went to school at the luaisf on the riRlit. The gate jnst opposite, 
oil the left, leads to Cult Hous«* whoie she lived. 
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iViu/o by Hill F. Taylor, Clear:^, RttRate. i\rbury Mill. 

This null, which is not now in use, is elose to George Eliot’s early home 
and IS saiil to be tiic original ot the '* Mill on tlic Flo&s.” 


otherwise the touch of the 
master is much surer in 
this first performance than 
in the last. Technically 
there is simply no fault at 
all in *' Mr. Gilfil’s Lovt^ 

Story/* the second of the 
“ Scenes.** It is (ieor;,;(‘ 

Eliot’s one perfect story 
capable of improvement 
neither by addition nor 
subtraction. B e f o r v the 
end of the year “ Janet’s 
Rcpentanc( ” api)ear(’d,and 
her first liook, unattrac- 
tively entitled ' Seinies of 
Clerical Life/* was cuinplcdc. 

Dickens at once spotted th ' 
author as a woman. In 
1850, when ” Adam Bede *' 
was published, GeiDrge Eliot 
not mcTcly scon'd a popular 
success, but took her place 
in the fiont rank of con- 
temporary writers. Had 
Lewes any share in this 
n'niarkable manifestation ? 

His acquirements were many, his expcTience wide, his 
mind supple. He had written i)lays, criticisms, and 
even novels. Was he the George and she the Eliot of a 
concealed collaboration ? 1 think almost certainly not. 

The matter, for sure, is all Ikts. The stories arc heavy 
with the " argillaceous earth ’* of the Midlands. Adam 
Bede is George Eliot’s father, so is ('aleb Garth, so is 
Mr. Tulliver. The Mill on th(‘ Floss ** (her third book) 
is largely autobiographical. The grown-up Maggie may 
be disappointing, but there are. few children in fiction 


more appending than the “little wench*' with her 
brown skin and rebellious black hair, wildly i)assionate, 
overflowing with lovT and the desire for love, tlui puzzle 
of her wondering and placid mothcT, the delight of hci 
sturdy and headstrong father. The life of the children 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver is the life of the children 
Isaac and Mary Evans, with this irnpen tant difference, 
that Mary wauit on gaining an ever stronger hold on life 
and its meaning, while Maggie sped storniily hither and 
thither, shattering hcTscilf at every turn, till the waters 

of the I'loss closed at last 
over a shij)wrecked life. 
Lewes had nothing to do 
with all that ! W’hat he 
may have contributed is 
the guiding hand of sane 
criticism, for his critical 
powers were of a vastly 
higher order* than the 
creative power that pro- 
duced his novels and plays ; 
and certainly he contributed 
the rounding, the sweeten- 
ing, t h e enhancing o f 
personal life which Mary 
Evans needed for harmon- 
ious development. He was 
what chemists call a 
"catalyst**: he did not 
combine, he enabled. The 
puzzle is how the heavy 
rustic humour came. They 
were both intensely in- 
tellectual ; and mere 
intellect cannot create. 
What is wanted (says 
Bagdiot) is to be able to 



Fhoto by Will F, Taylor ^ Clears, Keigate, 

the “Stonyfitld” of *‘Adani Bede.** George Eliot lUyed at tlie houws with the blind— 
the shop at that time being kept by relativci of here. 
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disaster by its rich subsidiary characters. ** Daniel 
DcTonda '' is almost as long and much more immaterial. 
It ought to be strong, and isn’t ; its dramatic scenes 
have an air of being played behind tliick curtains that 
interr('j)l all the force and passion. I cannot help feeling 
that "Daniel Deronda ” was written in part by the 
int(‘ll(*et of ilary Mvans. It is thci last (ixpiring effort 
of (ieorge Eliot’s life. 

Two other activities n'lnain to bi'. mentioned — the 
])(U‘ins and the essays. Tin* poems are well-intentioned 
]»ieces of rhythmical ])rose with almost as little poetry 
as it is possible for tilings in poems’ clothing to have. 
Tht‘ Browningescpie " Stradivarius ” is perhaps the only 
one that shows a ti'iideney to come alive; but people 
who are convinced that what sounds nicely moral must 
be good art will, 1 suppose*, always go on transcribing 
‘‘The* (‘hoir Invisible” into other people’s albums 
in thc‘ b(‘lief that it is poetry. The " Theophrastus 
Such” essays are a cuiiosity of literature. They 
are, as Headers know, an impersonation, i.e., essays 
writtiMi bv a snp])osed characti^i. They wen* published 
when Lewes was dead, when G(*orge Eliot too was 
dead, and Mar\’ Evans alone surviv'ed. 'I'hey seem to 
me e\a('ll\’ the sort of thing that would be writti'ii by a 
very intt llectual ]K‘rs()n trying conscientiously to create 
something. They u'pres(‘nt tlu* eJiorts of Mary Evans 
to reiiu'inber Cieorgi* JChot and call her back to lih*. 

rpon the once hotlv debated qiu'stion of the " irr(*gular 
union ” (whieli ictillv no business of mine, or of yours, 
or of anvbody (‘Ise’s) I want to say jnsl oiu' thing. 'J'his 
(‘\< <*llent ('(Minlrv has its di‘fe('ts ; and one of its X'ictorian 
defects was a demand for Kespectability — at what cost 


appreciate mere clay; which UK're mind ne\er can. 
That George Eliot could appreciate mere elay is 
evident in her Mrs. tilegg. Mis. Ihillett, and Mrs. 
Poyser, in the jirecioiis vignetti* of the haph-ss Moss’s 
farm, and in that ev'or d(‘lightful ])iece of fntilily. 
S(|uirc Brooke. By tin* \'erarions accounts of all eye and 
ear witnesses. Miss Evans (or Mrs. Lewes as wi* ought 
now to call her) was uttiTly, hopelessly di'stitiite of all 
humour ; and yet she could impersonate the nt)\i*list 
wdio was abh* to creati* the almost Dick(*nsian Mrs. 
Toyscr ! There is no juiz/.h* like it in literature. 

"The Mill on the Floss” had ajipeared in i8(k), and 
" Silas Marner ” (an enduring invention) in 1861. I'rom 
this onwards it is possible (or we are perhaps over fanci- 
ful) to detect increasing intrusions of the learned Miss 
Evans into the work ot (ieorge Eliot. (If " Komola ” 
(1863) Henry James says something to the effect that 
if you could imagine a very artistic (ierman jmxlucing 
a very artistic story it W’ould be very like " Eomola.” 
Most of it is mere tableau vivanl. Tito and Baldassare 
are the only vital creatures in it, and not ejiough is 
made of them. The Bardi household is a jjicce of still 
life and the Savonarola good conscientious histc»jy. 
As a novel of Italy it is not to be compared with " John 
Inglesant,” which, wc believe, was written (by an 
amazing feat) without any actual ac(juaintance with 
Italian life. After " Romola” we come to more debat- 
able land. "Felix Holt” has now little more than 
historical intt.Test a.s a picture of the last coaching days. 
" Middlemarch,” which personally I find as attractive 
as any, loses its way and its shape, and is saved from 



Holly Lodge. Wandoworth. 


c:f'or);e Eliot's rfsldenco from February. 1858, to March, 1859. Here she wrote 
** The MjU on the Flosk.'' Tiie sun dial was placed there by her and the vine 
planted by bur own hands. 
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let the lovers of 
Dickens and Thack- 
^^ray confess. T h e 
" irregular union ** 
had therefore to be 
made tolerable by 
the most rigid 
respectability. N ol 
only had th(‘ so- 
called Mrs. Lewes to 
be 111 t ra-respec table 
herself, the creative^ 

Gcorg(^ Eliot (who 
alone concerns us 
now) could 11 e v (‘ r 
dare tov(‘ntur(' freely 
into any region of 
her art that might 
b e denounced a s 
tainted by lier own 
irregularity. (' o in - 
pare, for instance, the Hall harm dairy wIutc Mrs. 
Poys(T ruled and Hetty Sorrel worked, with ( rick's 
dairy at Talbothays where j)o()r Tess was employed. 
The tw^o pictuies art' iinni(‘nsc‘ly inteu'sting as pk tines 
of rural life at diJiereiit jicriods , but there is this 
grc'at gulf betw(‘en the methods of the artists; Haidy 
could let hnnself go. (k'oige Eliot daied not. Hardy 
could boldly (‘all T ess “ a })Ui(‘ woman ” and indict 
tlie Immortals on her behalf, vvvu though (iiielodia- 
matically, 1 think) he sent her to the galhwvs. (ieorg<* 
Eliot luM'self had to ]oin in the hunt against Hetty and 
hound Jier to uttiu* re])rol)atioii. e\(‘n though she (just 
as nielodramaticallv) re])ru*vi‘s Iut on th<’ \(‘iv e\‘e of 
execution. Hardy is a free man ; (ic'oigi’ Eliot was a 
w'ornan forbid. 

But h<'r own time not only found no fault with her 
conventional attitude, but assessed wliat might be called 
hei cosmic value at an absurdly high Agure. Thus 
writes, for iuslaiice, the m(»st hugely learned jierson of 
his day : 

** In problems of life and tlioiiglil, wliieh haliled Shake- 
speare disgracefully, her loiuh was unfailing. No wiiter 
ever lived who had anything like her jicjwer of manifoki, 
l)iit di.sinteiestcd and mii).ii tiall v observant synijiathy. 
Jf Soplioclcs or (.'ervanles had lived in the light of cnir 
culture, if Dante had jirosjuaed like .\hni/(Jiii, ( ieorgi' h.hot 
might have had a rival.’' 

If we may venture to affront tlie august and aristo- 
cratic sliade of Lord Act(ui w'ith an ugly and n voliitionary 
word, we should like to call that a typical utt(Tance of 
the intelligentsia. It is so cxpensividy and elaborately 


iinintiJligent. If So- 
phocles or ('ervantes 
had lived in the light 
of our culture, would 
Sophoeh'S or Cer- 
\'ant('s havt' been 
thereby improvc^d ? 
(ireat learning and 
W'ide culture m a y 
make a good historian 
— though Lord Acton 
himself signally illus- 
trat('s the danger of 
excess — but all the 
wisdom of all the 
ages will not make 
a poet. We have 
suluTed from that 
kind of criticism at 
the liands of Shake- 
speare enthusiasts, 
assiM*tt‘d their idol’s mastery (»f so many 
arts and srieiires that sei‘ptics have rebelled, ant^ 
denied that anyone under th rank of a Lord 
( ham ellor could know so nmeh. Lord Acton sulforcd 
from a tendeiie\' ol his time to altarl too much 
imjioitauce to the beamed Miss Evans. “ Look at 
(ieorg(‘ Eliot,” ])eo])le w’hispei(‘d in aw'(', “ sh(‘ knows 
as niu(‘h about polities as (iladstone, as much about 
philosophy as SptMicer, as miuh about pictures as 
Ruskiii, as much about miisie as Joachim, and she can 
say nothing lluently in live languages. Isn’t she wonder- 
ful ? So much grc'att'i than a mere Dickens, you kmiw'. 
w'ho used to wank in a blacking fat torv, oi some dread' 
fully Jow^ ])lac(i lik(‘ that.” Anri when lira* learning 
])enshed wath her, slu' seemcal so much l(‘Ss gu'at than 
|)eople liad said, that presently r)th(M- jnaiple began to 
say that she wasn’t great at all. that only tw'o or thr(‘e 
of her stories were wanth anything, and that even in 
these sh(‘ had shirked mthcr than fa('ed tht‘ issuts sh(^ 
lael raised. Theie is somr- truth in the eharge ; but 
it is in)t all of the truth. \\ ith tlir i-ssential quality of 
(ieorge Eliot the learned Miss lA'aiis liad notliing to do ; 
and that essential quality is a jioi’lioii ot tlie creative 
spirit that makes men as gods, rndc'i her touch the 
lading hue's of life in the rural shires of ICngland re- 
kindled into a vivid piclnri' of our fathers and their 
Jionies in the days bt'fore the lailways and the towns 
("line to (diange it all for ever. In her tales she makes 
alive the farms and halls that ( oiistabk' had painted 
and the yeoim'n and yokels that M(.)iland har.l draw’n. 
She is the ju'ose poet of John Bull’s motln'i island. 



George Eliot's autograph dedication to George H. 
Lewes in MS. of “Felix Holt.*' 
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GEORGE ELIOT AND THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 

By Arthur CoMPTCiX-RicKi-TT. 


’"‘T'ACH man/* wrote. Myers in his great WTirk on 
C “Human Personality,” “is at once profoundly 
unitary and almost infinitely composite.” This com- 
plexity is never more realised than w'hc'n we come to 
study the personal equation of any lilt'iaiy artist. 

In George Eliot’s nature there were triple elements, 


eatii clearly marked and distinctive. One may regard 
them as secondary p('rsoualitk‘S, and note the part 
play('d by tliese, scjiarately and colk'ctively, in shaping 
her work. 

These elements were : (a) the Puritan s('lf ; (h) the 
Passionate S(df ; (c) the Analytical self. Each element 
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aflected her art ; though, undoubtedly, sometimes one, 
sometimes another came uppermost in her stories. Yet 
George Eliot was neither the one nor th(! other, but a 
blend of all three. 

The Puritan Self . — Both by lieritagc and upbringing, 
George Eliot was la})ped round in tli(‘ impressionable 
years of youth by Puritan tradition. And although 
other elements in her nature modifu'd its influenee. yvi 
the Puritan self persisted to the end. It may be seen 
in the structure of her stories -Ihero is not one that fails 
to raise some big (dhical jaobh'ui. It may be traced in 
her treatment of sexual issiU'S -which for all her wide 
tolerance was always that of the moralist. It maj^ be 
felt in the austere melaneholy which })ervades lier work. 
To her as to Carlyle, “ Life is no May Day ; it is a battle 
and a march.’* Carlyle cast away his Calvinism, but he 
could nevea* exorcise the und(Tlying Ihiritauism. (ieorge 
Eliot rejerti'd her ICvangc'lical faith, but the Puritan 
spirit that animated it liiigerc'd to the close of her life. 
Eight living, in th(‘ old Hebraic sense, is tfw^ key-note of 
her work ; and to her as to Matthew Arnold * ('onduct 
was three- fourths of Tdfe.’* 

The Passionate 5c//.— But along with the Puritan self 
there was a Passionate st'lf. Let ns recall the full- 
blooded, ardent young woman with the beautiful voice, 
who first tasted th(^ swe( ts of indt'pcndence in Mr. 
Chapman's boarding hoii^e in th(' Strand ; a girl avid 
of new sensations, vibrating to tin* spell of the arts 
(she was a fine musician) ; vital to tin; linger tips, in 
love with life no less than with learning. One, likcj her 
own Maggie, who was “ never satisfied with a little of 
anything.’* It w'as assuredly not the Puritan self who 
chose George Henry T.ew'es as a mate. In her attitude 
towards Lewes, the passionate woman is for e\'er peeping 
out. She loved him with a fierce jealousy and could 
hardly bear for him to be out of her sight. In her 
attitude to her friends, the jxissionate woman may still 



be seen. She gave prodigally of her aboundmg S3nm- 
pathy, and it was characteristic of her that ^he could 
tievcr believe her friends •would continue to love her 
when they w^ere separated. 

Who but a passionate woman could have written thus : 

" A pas.sionate woman's love is alw^ays overwhelmed by 
fear." -(Amos Barton.) 

" When Death the (ireiit Ecconcilcr has come it is 
never oiir tenderness that we repent of, but our severity." 
— (Adam Bvdv.) 

A woman's lot is made for her by the love she accepts." 
— (Teltx Holt.) 

What loneliiu'ss is more lonely than distrust." — 
(M iddti^ march.) 

And that little gem of dialogue between Fred Vinccy 
and Mary Garth : 

" Fred : Women don't love men for tlieir goodnc.ss. 

Mary: Perhaps not. But if they love them they 
novel think them bad." 


The Analytical Self . — ^This again was as truly a part 
of her as her emotional attachment to concrete life 
and h(T ])re()Ccupation with ethical values. This is the 
(i(M)rge Kliot who rt'jirled Ikt early beliefs, translated 
Strauss, wrote ironical critiques for the Westminster 
RevicK'. This is the (ieorgi^ Kliot wdio look nothing for 
granted and l)rought alike the probh nis of tli(‘ schools 
and tlu‘ charaeti'i s of men and w^omen before the bar of 


her keen, alert intelhrt. 

How far W'as this strain in lier nature res])onsibIe for 
her rtmiarkablc power of psyehologii al insight ? 

Broadly spt‘aking. the gift of eharactcrisatioii is 
iutuitive, not ratioeinative. l^ul givi'ii the imstinct, a 
particular type of inlelleet can work upon it with 
peculiar ndish. Instinct gi\'es Ilje portmit jiainter tlie 
power of seizing njum likc‘TU‘Sse^ ; but there still remains 
the matter of drauglitsmanship in evolving the linished 
picture. And just as draughtsmanship is more in 

ex'ideiiri* in soriKi portraits 
tlian in others, so the analytical 
mind liiids a jiarticular scope 
in humorous delineation. 

Humour is at bottom an 
imaginative quality, quite in- 
dependi'iil of c u 1 1 u r e . An 
unlettered rustic may possess, 
it : and you may search for it 
vainly in a learned professor. 
1 1 is as elemental and in- 
stinctive as the power of 
clairvoyance. 

There is, however, one kind 
of humour which is associated 
with a bright mentality. Thi.s^ 
is the humour that is usually 
called wit. It is the laughter 
of the mind rather than the 
laughter of the imagination; 
a laughter which is critical and 
corrective rather than whim- 
sical and ebullient. Of such 
a kind was George Eliot's 


BrooKbankt Shottermtllt near Haelemere, 

George Eliot and George H. I.«wes stayed here In 1871. In a letter to Mn. Peter Tkylor (June G. 1871) 
ibe writes : " Ever since the first day of May wo have been living in this queer cottagOi which belong! to 
Mrs. Gilciirist, wife of the Giliditist who wrote the life of William Slake, the artist." 


humour. And we may be 
grateful that the world ^of 
humour is wide enough^ to 
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hold such varieties as the glorious 
imbecility of Mrs. Nickleby and the 
gnomic wisdom of Mrs. Poyser. 

Apart from characterisation, how- 
ever, the analytical self in Georgt* 

Eliot is responsible for delicious 
flashes like : 

“ There are aiisw(*rs whicli in liirnin;^ 
away wrath only scnul il to the otlier 
end of the room." " Aninuils are siicii 
agreeable friends ; t li e y ask ji o 
questions, they pass no criticism." " 1 
don’t translciU* my own conveniences 
into other people’s duties.” 

Regarding all these elements in 
(ieorge Eliot’s ncllllr(^ one must 
stress the passionate strain as tlie 
most imj)ortant insjmalioii in lier 
art ; and it is uiifortnnale that tlu n* 
were tlirtie r i r e inn s t a n e e s that 
conspired to crtiiii]) fr(‘(‘ expression 
in this direction. In the hrst j)laef, 
there was the early step as regards 
Lewes. TJiere was nothing ()iitrage<»ns 
about tin; l)reak witli eonv^iiition 
here. To (oniu'ct a n y m o r a 1 
audacity witli (ieorge Kliot is laughable; and one 
could well understand Mrs. ('arlyle’s scornful eonnnimt 
wlien first slu' met her : " She an improjuM' female ! ” 

But though this break with ronv(;nli()n may seem 
\cry trifling to the modern mind, it carried with it 
certain implications whicli George Eliot resented bitterly 
and did her best to remove. Wlieiu'Vi'i, therefore, she 
had to deal with partieular phases of passion she moved 
rather fearfully, and circumspect Iv, nfraid lest she 
might givi' fre.sh colour to th(‘ inijilicatioiis tliat some 
people had read into her earlie r union with Lewt*s. In 
the second place, quite apart from her conduct, slie was 
naturally highly sensitive to the oj)inion of others. The 
analytical siflf was a wHimaii of vigorous, indc’iiendent 
mind, but the jiassionate* self had a curiously de[>cmh'nt 
femininity. And aitliough she sturdily upheld tlu' 
wisdom of the step she liad takem, it allectcd power- 
fully her attitude as a writer towards the elemental 
emotions. 

In the third place, Lewes, with the best intention but 
with regrettable results, played uj)on this characteristic 
fearful nc99 of (xcorge Eliot's. He did admirably in 
stimulating her literary faculty, yet anytliing but 
admirably by trying to transform her into a drawing-room 
Sibyl, She began to feel that she carried the moral 
responsibilities of all her countrymen upon her slioulders 
and this intensified a sclf-consciousness which, in a less 
sheltered milieti, might have been healthily blunted. 

To illustrate this point, take the story of Maggie 
Tulliver. None but a deeply emotional and sensitive 
woman could have given us that unforgettable picture 
of Maggie’s childhood — the lovable, warm-hearted, 
impulsive girl, with her attractive indiscretions and 
lovable vagaries. It is written with that fine insight 
into temperament and that vital sympathy which puts 
us in mind of David Copperficld and Jane Eyre. Here 
is something more than a mere study 1 1 is a piece of 
self-portraiture. Some critics have found fault with 



North Bank, St. John’s Wood. 

ice roll! NiiveiiihiT, till aftei I iIimiIi in i-,; . Hi re and during 

(I vvfi»* wiiUiMi " 1*1 li\ lloli,’’ “ I hr Spanish Oy)t‘\,” " MiildlriiMrch,' 

.111(1 •• 1 >,tnii 1 1 'PI oiiil I.” 

the (iiK'st lovt' a'jf.iir, on the grounds that a girl 

of Maggie's char.icter eonld never have fallen in love 
with so common j)l a ee a young man. But that is (‘xactly 
what she would luivc* done. Tiieie is no litti'r tribute 
to George JCliot’s insight into j)assion tlian Maggie’s 
infatuation foi this agre(*al>l(* mannerifl iionoiitity. 
The tr.igie struggle in tin* girl’s lieart between loyalty 
to her Cousin and a love for Stephen, that would leap 
all barriers, is powerfiill\’ drawn ; alas tliat it should 
be marred by tlui intrusion of tin* ov im - anxious moralist. 
Maggie’s actions are natural enough , but her talk to 
Stephen, though it would haxe come excellently from 
the l.uly at Regent’s j’ark, called upon to ad\'ise some 
young temi)(*stiioiis soul, do(‘s not coitk' naturally from 
Maggie’s lijis. Tlu' ])assion of Stephen and Maggie 
should have swej)t along with the inevilabli' rush of the 
tide. Then could liave come the misgivings, llie bitter 
regrets and the tragic close. I'or a tragic close of some 
kind was as inevitable for Maggie as it was for Mr. 
Hardy’s Jinstacia \'ye. 

But all qualifications notwithstanding, the story of 
Maggie Tulliver is a story that inily a dtrjfly j)assi()nate 
woman could have written. Very dilferent in its way, 
yet equally th(' work of one who deeply and 
strongly, is the story of Gwendolen llarleth in " Daniel 
Deronda.” 

But just as the Puritan self nioiiopolis(‘s too much 
of the limelight ” in "The Mill on the Floss,” so 
the annlytical self obtnuh's far too often in " Daniel 
Deronda,” until it chills the vitality of the book. The 
novel in which all three selves work the most har- 
moniously is " Middlernarcli.” That is her master- 
piece. It may lack sonK^Uiing of the freshness and 
charm that endear us to " Adam Bede,” " The Mill on 
the Floss” and "Silas Marner” ; but in wealth of 
characterisation and subtle insight, in deft mingling of 
humour and pathos, it is unequalled. Indeed " Middle- 
march ” is one of the great novels in English literature. 
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l*'roiu GroiKo Fliol’s jourual, 1876. — “Dor. 11. VW havt* just bou^jhl a hoUho in Suin-v, arul 
think of It as ni.ikui^ a svnous cbungo in our hie, namoly, that wc shall finally hclllo tlirn* 
and givr up town “ And sho wrote to Miss Sar.t Honnoll, Nov. 16, 1877, that she had rnjovod 
more hualtli tliric than she had known for boveral yoiirs. and “ me i>la>inK at lawn 

tennis by the liour tOKoUiei “ 


And if tlui youngtT gon(T;itioii tak<‘ no pl(‘asuri' in 
it —so niiicli lilt' woi'M' fur tin* younger generation ! 

This brings nn* to the most dislinctivt* (jualit>' in ht'r 
fiction, just as it is Iut most distinetive trait as a woman. 
Even the casual reader cannot have failed to notice tlu; 
broad catholicity of ht'r .sympathit's. In this re^pect 
she is unique among women novelists. Desjnte her 
learning and her culture, to which mtm likt' Lord Acton 
and Viscount Morley have given ekiquent testimony, 
she knew how" powerK^ss is tlu*, f)art that wisdom j>lays 
in the big crises of life, and in the deepest experii'iices of 
the human heart. 

" More helpful than all wisdom is one tlrau^hl of simple 
human pity that will not forsake us.’* 'Very litth* achieve- 
ment is required in order to ])ity aiiothei man's short- 
comings.’* *' Those Nvlio frusl ns educate us.” 

Sayings such as these — and tiu're an* many mon - 
are the expression not merely of a graci<uis and tender 
nature, but of a cool, d(*liberat(i judgnieiil, and a hm* 
moral tact. The Puritan, the Passionate" and the 
Analytical selves are all speaking -a trinity in unity. 
AH sympathy is good ; but a disci*niing synifiathy is 
the gift of the gods. 

Here are one or two illustrations drawn from tin* 
direct testimony of those who knew her : 

A clever young writer came to her thinking to win her 
approbation by displaying his. intellectual fireworks. 
But she detected behind all his noi.sy assertion a real and 
genuine love of what was great in po(*tic art ; so quietly 
ignoring tlie alarums and excursions, she drew him out 


adroitly so that when he left her he 
realised with shame how he was 
spoiling his gifts. From that time 
lie was complet(*ly changed and 
b(x:ainc a big force in letters. In 
later life lie nin'cr tir(?d of telling 
how George Eliot had brought out 
tin* best that was in him. 

In another ca.se a young school- 
master of great promise went to see 
h(*r. He was a man of almost 
impeiK'trablc reserve and pride, and 
his career was likc'ly to suffer on 
that account. But (as he told me 
ill later years), “ I had not been 
speaking to her for more than a few 
mimiti‘S when 1 found 1 was un- 
bosoming inysi'lf to li(‘r fn‘(*ly. 1 
was amazed ; for never had I sj)oken 
so freely to my oldi‘st fri(*nds, and 
lu*rc was a woman who was almost 
a strang(‘r to me. But her pi'isonal 
magiudism was sncli that she seemc'd 
to draw out with llie greatest ease all 
one’s conlklenccN. And 1 told Ikt 
my troubles and piTplexitii'S and 
found ill lu‘r a wisdom and a sympathy 1 ha\’t' mwer 
mi*t with in any other friend." 

Many women liavi* told the saim* story. It might be 
a shy young girl whom G(‘orge l^liot si‘t at lii'r ease at ^ 
some social fimrtion by giving her si'lf-contidence ; or it 
might !)(* soiiu' storm-tossiHl woman to whom she pro\*ed 
the sanest of advisers -one who can at om i* soothe and 
strengthen. 

It w'as characteristic of her that when she made that 
elaborate study of Rosamund X'liK.ey in ” iMid<lh*march." 
the pretty, attractive, shallow Rosamund, she should 
have got to know a number of Rosamunds in real life, 
fearing lest slii* might be carried away by her di.slike and 
impatience of the and have failed to do justice 

to somi* possible redeiMuing traits in the actual living 
ri'jH'esentatives. 

Tfu* result is a vital portrait ; wonderful in its 
tkU^lity, yet neither a satire, nor a caricatun* ; always 
an actuality, a llesh and blood creation. 

” Men are queer animals,” wrote Huxley iii one of 
his idiosyncratic letters. " A mixture of liorse lU'rvous- 
n(‘ss, of ass stubbornness, and camel malice, with an 
angel bot>bing about un(*xp(*ctedly like an apple in the 
posset.” And in tliis capacity for detecting the ” bob- 
bing ” angel, (icorge Eliot was even more successful than 
the great-hearted scientist. She was a novelist of 
vigorous mentality. That in itself is no small thing. 
But she was more than that. The woman who could 
write*, ” The first condition of human goodness is some- 
thing to love ; the second something to reverence.” 
had the root of the matter in her. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER, 1919. 

NOTE,' -/Is The Bookman Clirisfwas Number goes io press in the first urek of November, the time jar sending 
in for the Competitions announced beloh' is e\tended to December 14///, and results will be i^iven in our January Number, 

Ansz&crs to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 

be forwarded not later than the 14/// of the month to 
The Prize Tin- JiooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square', K.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions 11 ., 71 '. and T\ are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice, -('ompetitors must please keep copies of Iheir verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1. — A Prize or Onl (jCInea is oilcrcd for the best 
original lyric:. 

11. — A Prize oe Hale a Hcinla is olleivd for the best 
(quotation from English \'erse applicable to any 
review or tJie name of any author or book 
ajipearing in this niiniher of 'liiL Book.m.an. 
Preference will be given to quotalions of a 
hunioioub nature. 

III. — A Prize or 'Ihri-t- New Books is oJierod for the 
best brief motto, original or selected, for the 
Nt‘w ^’ear. 

iX. -A Prize oe Hale a (iuinea is ollered for tlu' bc:st 
review, in not more than one hiindrc'd words, 
of anv reciTitly ])ublished book. Competitors 
should give the names of .Authors and Pub- 
lisluMs at head cjf review. 

A'.-- A copy of The liooKMAN will b(‘ sent post free for 
twelve months to tlu' sendcT* of the best sug- 
gestion lor I'HE Bookman ( (uiipetilions. 'i‘he 
Editor res(‘rv(‘s th(‘ right to use any suggestion 
submitted, 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER — OCTOBER. 

1. — 'riie Prize oe Om- (icixi-A is divided, and Hale 
A (rUiNEA cai'li awarded to Mary ( . Mair, of 
Howeeroft, Sandy l.ane, (Hiildfoid, and Enid M. 
Norman, of ]], Oucni's Road, W’eston super- 
Man*, for the following : 

DEAD LOVE. 

We met 'again. . . . Your eyc*s avoided mine, 

Fearing, i)erha])s, the memory of the I’.ist, 

The flame of Passion, canker of ICegret, 

Resentment — and Inditierence at last. 

*Tis strange to think tlial yon no longer care 
Whether I come or go, or live or die , 

For 1 have somehow lost the subtle charm 
That held you captive* in the days gone by. 

1 often think of how I sat alone 
That evening in the firelight, when yon came 
To kiss my lips, with Passion in your eyes 
And there was born in me an answering iianie. 

A llame that brightly burned then flickered, died. 
Leaving behind the memory of a kiss, 

A look, a smile. . . . To-day, m your blue eyes, 

I saw the shamed remembrance of all this. 

Makv C. Mair. 

FISHERMAN’S NIGHT SONG. 

When all the gulls come flyin’ home by the light of the 
sinkin' sun. 

An' the moon goes climbin’ from the bay, an’ the long 
day's work is done. 

I feel I haven't words to tell the happiness in me, 

I jest stand there a-thankin' God, the God Who made 
the sea. 


'I'hen Jane comes niiinin' through the dusk, an' slips her 
hand in mine, 

T gu(‘ss it's Love's owm glory-light that .sets her eyes ashine ; 

When I’m so roiigli an’ she’s so sweet, you’d wonder it 
could be, 

An’ yet I know she’s thankin’ G.od.tlu'God Whogavcherme. 

So there wo stays, all quiet an’ still, tlieic’s jest no need 
to s])(‘ak, 

Then ii]) agliinst my worn old sleeve she lays her pretty check. 

1 stoops down low to kiss lier face, for, bless her, she’s so 
small. 

An’ my lie.irt sings out, " Thank God for her, the dearest 
gilt ol all ! 

ICnid M. Norman. 

AW* also select for printing : 

SORROW. 

Sorrow’s footfall makes no sound 

In my heart. 

Robed as in twilight, with one star. 

The gift of grid, l)nniiiig hei l)ieast. 

She walks on joy's onie holv ground; 

And in her ('yi‘s glad memories arc — 

Laughter and mirth and )Oii \\hf)m life loved best. 



4, Cheyne WalR« ChelceaR 

where George Eliot died, December, i8Sn. The houB» was taken by her 
husband, Mr. J. W. Cross, uheii she iiiariied. May 6, 1880. 
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Sorrow's presence does not fade 
From my heart. 

Time builds for her a lovely shrine 
That she, with iinrcvcal^d hands 
Tends faithfully. And when dismayed 
I come, she lifts brave eyes to mine ; 

And when 1 forgetting — understands. 

(Cyril G, Taylor, 35, Castle Street, Fdinburgli.) 

From the very large number of Jyries received we 
select for special commendation tlie sixty written by 
Helen Mitcham (Tiifncll Park), ^’i^icn h'ord (Bristol), 
E. A. Q. (Eastbourne), Olive Sc'arle (I.incf)ln), Violet 

D. Chapman (Paris), A. D. H. Allan (W imborne), Mrs. 
J. O. Arnold (Slicllield), 11. Scott Frayn (Timt)erley), 
May Hcrschcl riark(‘ (Woolwich). Leslie Comber (Crouch 
End), "Thistle” (llamj)t()n Hill), Lucy Malleson 
(London, W.), K. A. S. (South Chingford), Margaret 
A. Fountain (Wimbledon). I). F. Larkin (Newhaven), 
Edgar Bailey (Tingley). Margaret Anderson (Barrington), 
Doreen M. Dillon (Lee), Rachael Bates (Great Crosby), 

E. M. Frost (Middli'sbrough). Joyce Frideswido Powell 
(Liverpool), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Rev. E. (\ Lansdowm 
(Eastbourne), F. Etlud Scarborough (London, \\'.). 
Blanche Adeline Watson (Hull), ('harles Davies (W'inni- 
peg), Irene E. Osborne (Honor Oak), M. W arner (Brelten- 
ham Park), Vivienne Dayrell (High Salvington), ( yril 
Bertram (Winchester), W'illiam N. Carter (Hindley), 
Dora A. Pattinsoii (Northallerton), M. B. (Caine), 
Robert C. Bodker (Streatham), Nancy Pollok ((Glasgow), 
V. E. Dismore (Southend), M. E. Morris (Torquay), 
Lieutenant G. N. Goodwin (Lahore), Barbe 11. Annand 
(Uddingston), C. Burton (Upper Norwood). N. Harley 
(Herne Bay), Benjamin C. (‘lough (London, W.C'.j, 
Audrey Haggard (London, N.W.), Mrs. Arthur Hughes 
(Beckenham), W'inifn'd Tasker (Llandudno), Gina 
Pennant (London, S.W'.), llylda M. Wearn (Linclfield), 
Alee G. Churchcr (South Hampstead) Edith R. Hammond 
(Ruthin), I-. H. Garro-Jones (Milford Haven), Yvonne 
Creswell (Plympton), Monmee Beazlcy (Montreal), 
M. Kidd (Birkenhead), Lucy H. ('arlisle (Henley), 
Anna Bnicc W^arren (Sydenham), Marie Emilie Crilchrist 
(Ohio), M. E. R. (WWebridge), Edith Allan (Llandaff), 
V. D. Adlard (Balham), Mary Kcmt (London, N.). 

IL- The Prizk or Hai.f a Guinka for the best quota- 
tion is aw'ardcd to Mabel Wallwyn Slicpheaid, 
of Duiimow, St. Leonards, F:ast Sheen, Surrey, 
for the following : 

THE CASE FOR THE CROWN. ]3y Frko. ]\I. Wiote. 
(Ward. 1/Jck.) 

“ Fear no moie the heat o’ the sun." 

Shakespeare. Cymbelittc, Act IV. 

VVe also select for printine : 

THE EYES OF UNDERSTAXOINO. Uv C. K. Mii.ton. 
(Mein isc.) 

" I bltish to say I've winkt'd at him. 

And he lia.s winked at me." 

W. S. Gilbert, Bab imilads. 

(Enid Liddell, Shirenewton Hall, ('hcpstow\) 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 

By Henri Fabre. (Hoclder & Stoughton.) 

" ' Will you walk into my parlcuir ? ’ 

Said the Spider to the Fly." 

Nmsery Rhyme. 

(W. Arthur (.'oopt'r, Bootham School, York ; Winifred 
Bates, General Boys* School, Bridport ; and M. C. 
Barnard, 20, Elsham Road, W.14.) 

EDWARD JERNJNGHAM AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Edited by Lewus Bettany. (Chatto & Windus.) 

"... Did nothing in particular. ..." 

Sir W. S. Gilbert, lolanthe . 

(Sergeant S. Elliott Napier, A.I.F., Cedar Bank, 
Diamond Terrace, Greenwich.) 

THE CASE FOR THE CROWN. By Fred. M. White. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

"... The old three-cornered hat." 

O. W. Holmes. The Last Leaf. 

(Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont Crescent, Sheffield.) 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. 

By F, W. Bain. (Methuen ) 

" Imaginary pots of ale." 

John Philips, The Splendid Shilling. 

(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, Weston, Bath.) 

SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES. By Pegciy Wehling. 

(Nisbet.) 

" I cannot tell how the truth may be." 

Scott, The Lav of the Last Minstrel. 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, The Blind Institution, 

S. David's Hill, Exeter.) 

III. — (1) Tlie Prize or Three New Books for the best 
account of "How I ('elebrated P(;ace *' is 
awardinl to SidiK^y S. Wright, of 12, Swanley 
Lane, Sw^anley, Kent, for tlie following : 

HOW I CELEBRATED PEACE. 

Peace celebrations, in the popular .sense of the phra.se, 
were not for me, for the hare idea of waving Hags and 
lifting up my voice in raucous jubilation, repelled. The 
sound of loved voices, long since silent, rang in niy cars, 
and the clasp of lifeless liands withheld me. With a Kaltlc- 
stained copy of "In McMuoriam ” and a well-worn briar, 
both links with Flanders and Mesopotamia, I left in the 
morning of our official Peace Day for my favourite haunt, 
a beautiful spot in the Kentish Weald. There, in silent 
scHitndc, until the sun set in riotous glory, I remained 
with my saddened thoughts. In a retros])Cclive ramble, 
1 dwelt upon war’s liorrors, and Ihe lieroes who became 
my friends for a brief span, fTe Death dainied Ihem. 
And as I returned beneath the stars, an incessant doubt 
obtruded : " Will fiitiin* Britain justify their noble sacri- 
fice ? ” — Ah, I wonder ! 

W(i select for special commendathm ilu‘ six (*ssays 
by S. A. Grilfiths (Ferndale), " Kahen* ” (Siirliiton), 
Vera K. Nation (J.outh), W. SwMyiit* J.ittle (Dublin), 
William I. jenkin (Camborne), Molly A. Sni*ll (Accring- 
ton). 

ITL— (2) The Prize or Three New Bckiks for the best 
('ssay n^corniTh'nding any character in fiction as 
an ideal husband or wdfe, and why, is aw’arded 
to D. L. (a>lc, of Doyer House, Pontrilas, for the 
folk»w’ing : 

AN IDEAL MITSBANI>. 

Ideal husharuls seem liard to find — even in books ! I 
think the thing chiefly to be guarded against in marriage 
is boredom — monotony- so I would recommend Sidney 
Trefnsisiii Bernard Shaw’s novel, " Tlie Unsocial Socialist." 
Sidney Trefusis would be an ideal " jial ’’ to a wife blessed 
with character and not too much sentiment. He is amus- 
ing, has a really passionate desire to right the social wrongs 
of the world, and is afraid of no one's opinion. Of course 
lie is a flirt, hut ideal need not mean perfection. He is 
also an adept at hiding his feelings : this might at first 
cause the wife stabs of jealousy and fear, but would also 
put lier on her mettle and prevent the marriage drifting 
into dull, pro.saic content. In fact 1 recommend Sidney 
Trefusis as an ideal husband becau.se marriage with him 
would mean progress instead of stagnation. 

Wo select for sjiecial commendation the six essays by 
Arthur Davidson (Bagshot), Mrs. Grace G. Webb 
(Southam), i.ilian Watt (Walsall), Mrs. Sybilla Kirkland 
Vesey (Glcnfarg), M. I. Machar (Castle Eden), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing). 

IV. — ^I'he Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review' 
is awarded to E. K. Nugent, of 187, Elm Park 
Mansions, London, S.W.io, for the following : 

THE POOR RELATIONS. By Compton Mackenzie. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

Mr. Mackenzie sounds, in the " Poor Relations,” a note 
more cheerful than he has struck for some time past; 
and the idiosyncracies of John Touchwood's family are a 
welcome relief from the surfeit of Sylvian adventures with 
which we have lately been dosed. The ” relations ” are 
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undoubtedly true to life in that, while a never ceasing 
financial embarrassment to the one successful member of 
the family, they afford endless amusement to those whose 
pockets are not vulnerable. Indeed, before the appearance 
on the scene of his lady secretary, we feel tluit John himself 
would have had his dull days withonl them. 

We also select for printing : 

THE ^)UERKILS. Bv SiAcv AnwoNti r. 

(Methuen.) 

> house with a nice self-coni])laci‘iit life where the 
perfume of lavend('r mingles with 1h(‘ sens** of a well- 
ordered universe; such is the lioust* of the Ouernls. Hut 
the sky darkens, a fien e nor'wesler blows in the windows 
of this house of ease, and 1hi‘ ininale.s w'ulve out ol tluir 
dream of gentility to ^ee how liencly ilows the tide of 
human life. Even under the well-tlot hed breast lurks 
something of the brute and tlie cowaid. After thc' storm, 
the chastened and humbled house of the ( Uieriils pioceed 
to the task of reionstrui lion. 

(C. Smith, 40.1, Leeds Ruad, Nelson, J.ancasLi e.) 

WAKE UE, C ANADA ! By (‘haklts . I’nj KsoN. 

(Matiiiillaii.) 

A searching impiiry into the tjiuse of industrial and 
social unn'st in ( anada is m.ide in this book. 'Jlie author 
is hone.st in his (Mideavom to get down to lOLk-bottoni 
facts. He deals wit h ])rol)k'ms |»ei uli.ir to Canada. Among 
those problems are hiliiigualisni and immigration. Like 
her neighbour to tlie south, C'anada is becoming a melting- 
pot for the assimilation of many race’s. '1 lie book will 
appeal not only to Canadians hut to all wlio realise that 
Canada is an integral pari of the liritish l^m]>iie Wiilteii 
in a terse, newsy st>'le, “ Wake* I'p, C,inada ’ " is emmeiitly 
readable. 

(Elizabetli West, ij, Nepean Streid, ()tt;nva. 

Oiitiiriu.) 

We select for sjiecial c'oniniendation tbe twelve 
re.views by E. M. Erost (Middlesbrough), I^'riiiicis |. 
Kelly (Dublin). iM'anris M. Noel 'I all (Harrogate), 
Eileen 11 . Bradbury (Slud'lield), William Saunders 
(Edinburgh), Amy II. Mahoiu‘v (D<irlington), Dori^ M. 
Wade (Southport), J. -\. Jenkins (Liverpool), Frederick 
Willmer (Ramsey), Jessie jaeksoii (BevcTley), J. S. 
Budd (Reigate), W'illiarii Sincd.ur (Jhnningliamj. 



George Eliot's grave, at HighgatOf 


iir\t III tlir fil.ivc of (•(on;c Jlcmv On tlu- gianitc obelisk are 

iiisciiix'il lit'i own Iiiii-s 

“ Ol those nunioit.il (l(.nl who live at’.un 
In niiiids iii.ulo In Uoi b^ thoir jntsenii " 

On n. n.it nuil'lo stone h sjiJe it i*, enKi*‘'’«iil " Klni.i Sliiail (nVe Vrawr), 
UnlholM, Koxbui^hshiro, wJloiil loi .SJ Vi.ir, C»eolf;e Elml L.illeil by UiO 
swi“( t iKiiue oc (lam; liter.” 

V. — The Vumi or Onk Ykak’s Suijsckiption to The 
I hioKMAN is awarded to K. Fisher, Wintorton, 
Doncaster. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THOSE ABOUT HIM/ 

By (jI'orok Sain ismiKV. 


T here is only one thing to say against Messrs, 
(iosse and Wise’s collected (‘dititni ol Mr. Swin- 
burne’s smallfT prolusions on " thost* about Sliake^ 
spcarc.” It consists of the c#ld “Chapman” volume, 
which, those who possess, or for many years possessed 
it may be surprised to hear, has been out of print for 
a quarter of a century : and of eight smaller papers, 
some reprinted from old periodicals and some taken 
direct from MSS. I^ut though we are givim the still 
not very precise indiration that the opening essay on 
Marlowe was ” the last thing the author wrote* in i)n)se ” 
and the date of the ” Chapman,” not even the original 
appearances of the “old periodicals” or their names 
can be found, nor is so much as a guess at the dates 
of the other MS. portions supplied. Now this is not 
to be dismissed as merely a question for peddling 

• "Contemporaries of Shakespeare.’* By A. C. Swinburne. 
Edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., and T. J. Wise. 7s. 6d. net. 

g lelnemann.) — “The Problem of Hamlet." By the Right 
on. J. M. Robertson. 5s net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


librarian^ or bibliograjiluTs. It is, if not of the very 
I'lrsl intcTest, not far below such to purely literary 
critics: for the progress of critical opinion in the indi- 
vidual, its circunislances, and so fortli, a:e of great 
influence on its value and on the unde rsta iding of it. 
The deficiency is too common in English editions of 
“ Cullef'tcd works” and it has been more than once 
noticed and censured. But one certainly did 1 ot 
expect an instance ol it from the alliance of such a 
piv^tistul man of h'tti'rs as Mr. Gosse and such an 
1‘xpcrt bibliographer as Mr. Wise. 

There needs no further looking at the mouth of the 
gift-horse. If the book had given us nothing bni 
the restoialion to accessibility of the “Chapman.*' it 
wT)uld have deserved hearty welcome and thanks. 
One reader, who had practically all Mr. Swinburne’s 
critical work on his shelves, used to take this down 
almost oftener than any other volume as an early and 
capital example of refreshing merits and amusing faults. 
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For Mr. Swinburne can never have irritated— if they 
had any sense - even those whom he attacked ; you felt 
deliglit in the delight which the dealer of the sw^ashing 
blow himself evidently felt in dealing it. Equally 
charming was the ease with which the critic could be 
“ drawn ” : and the “ thwick-thwack-thirlery-buiinc- 
ing'* of his cudgel-])lay when he uv/s drawn. Still, 
•exhilarating and recreative as this was, liad there been 
nothing else it might liave been staled ; but always 
there w^as the chance t)[ some line appreciation ; some 
gorgeous piece of rlictorical piose in which the rhetoric 
was almost poidry ; some evidence of that real and wide 
literary knowdedgi' which, alas ! is by no means alw^ays 
to be found in discussions of our great literary masters. 
Nor arc the smalli'r piices, j)riiited or re])rinted round 
this larger one, hss welcome. The hrst -in anotluT 
sense, as mentionc'd above, tlie last is on tin* critic’s 
ever-bcloved MaiT.nve. Somebody some day might make 
a little luxury (‘dition ” j) 1 “ In the Bay ’’ w’ith, clus- 
tered round it, all the otlier ])assages, prose and verse, 
which Mr. Swinburne devoted to tin* master of the 
mighty line. But this piece is indecnl tlioroughly char- 
acteristic. Th(i hapl(‘ss literary historian has benm, 
unavoidably, in the habit of mentioning Marlow'e as 
one of a group, lie lias also, if he was worth his salt, 
pointed out that Marlow(‘ was very much the gn^atest 
of that group. But Mr. Swunbunie fulminates and 
cascades against any association wiiatevei. Marlowe 
is to be “ he-by-himself-he,” and nobody ^hall be men- 
lioned in the same brcMth, or in any r(‘asonable or 
unreasonable numbcT of breaths with him. (ireime. 
Lodge, Nash, Kyd he is excc])tionally and rather 
unintelligibly savage on Pecle, one supposi's bec ause of 
the Queen Eleanor libel -were no doubt very good 
people in other ways - oru* certainly thinks that some 
testimonials to them might be extracted from Mr. 
Swinburne himself. But where are they when Marlowe 
is concerned ? And so he goes on I'xuberanl on the 
joint plays of Beaumont and Fletcher ; vety strenuously 
and perhaps rather i‘xcessi\^dy admiring as to Mas- 
singer; pleasantly appreciative of Day and Davenport, 
of Nabbes and Brume ; and finishes up with a rather 
surprisingly 70?cnthusiastic ])apcr on Shirley, Now of 
the last of “ tlie giant race” it may certainly be said 
that he, like some other giants, is a littU; shaky in the 
legs and feet ; that he often ” do not over-stimulate,” 
and so forth. But in this paper there is an evid(uit 
touch of prejudice, whence arising w'ho shall say ? Still 
it docs not even .spoil the paper : and most certainly it 
is not out of place in a fascinating volume, w’hicli show's, 
as all its writer’s critical work show^ed, that if ” W omen 
beware women ” is too often sadly true, “ Poets beware 
poets” is som(?times comfortably false 
There is of course a striking— and one may add without 
injustice to either side an amusing — contrast between 
these llamlx)yaiit discourses of tlic dead poet-critic 
and Mr. liiobcrtson’s discussion of the most discussed 
play of the most discussed author of all time. The 
essay, which is not a lung one (between eighty and 
ninety pages) is intended to be, in company with some 
already published things by the same writer, part of 
a larger work on ” The Canon of Shakcsjieare ” gener- 
ally : and its wrrapper informs us that it ” applies 
scientific critical principles” and shows that ” all the 


leading theories miss their aim.” Now there are those 
(some of them perhaps not entirely unacquainted with 
the history of criticism itself) who would rather like 
to set‘. these ” scientific principles” somewhat definitely 
slated : but few who possess that acquaintance will 
deny that it is a common if not a scientihe principle 
that all or most previous theorists have missed their 
aim. And it is not least because of this that ” criticism 
of criticism ” has acquired such a bad name. 

1 lowever, it is unnecessary to labour this point. People 
will doubtless discuss Hamlet’s cliarartcT to the end 
of time : and if — eacli at the end of his own time or 
all at the end of Time' geiK'rally — they mecT with Shake- 
speare, th('y w'ill most certainly not gt‘t any solution of 
their doubts from him. Some of them will be -shall 
we say wise or linen terprising or pusillanimous ? (Miough 
not to expect any. It is just possible that “ the divine 
W’'illiams” might say, “What 1 have given 1 have 
given ; only your own interpretation of it can bc' of 
any value to you.” Mr. Kobertson’s interpretation 
may be jmt. we hoj)e, not unfairly as follows : Hamlet 
ought not to be considered as a real man at all. Tlui 
I>lay is not reality but a play ; it was, as can be pnn ed 
or almost proved, made up of certain materials givt‘n 
to, not by, the final author. He was only concermxl 
to bring tlumi in so that they should make an effi^ctivc 
dramatic entertainment : and they do. Perhaps there 
is “ an ultimate cTsthetic miscarriage,” but that only 
shows that even Shakespeare “ cannot to (Mitire satis- 
faction miikc a silk purse out of a sow’s i*ar.” 

TIk‘ worst, of course, of this sort of thing is that many 
of us cannot by any possibility accept Mr. Kol)ertson’s 
major. Wo do not find in “Hamlet” an ultimate 
a*stheti(' miscarriage ; on the ( ontrary we find a mar- 
vellous cTsthedic success. We do not care whether 
Shakesyieare made the silk purse out of his own ht'ad 
or out of a sow's ear ; we say tluit it, most satisfactorily, 

'IS a silk })urse. And this is by no means because we 
are mere Shakespearean “ know-nothings” or idolati^rs. 
W"(* can see plenty of things which, considered in isola- 
tion, miglit 1)(‘ called faults. W’e can siie whole plays - 
not UKTely the* earliest— in whidi we do not think 
Shakespeare uj) to his own best h'vel. But we do not 
want to get rid of anything in "Hamlet” the play: 
and wi‘ take it solid. Nor do some of us think tliat, 
allowing for the imy)ossibility of thoroughly explaining 
any human soul, more explanation of Hamlet tlie man 
is wanted than tlie old and sufiicient one of springs of 
action too mucli enfeehl(‘<l by an ovcTcast of thought, 
though this be occasionally varied by somewhat elaborate 
design and even pri'cipitate action itself. 

So we must merely agree to diffiT with Mr. Robertson 
in general ; but perhaps we may indicate some little 
weaknesses of his argument in detail— again not unfairly. 

In the section on " The Pre-Shakespearean Play” there 
are frequent relapses — if indeed the whole be not a 
relapse — into th(‘ Flcayian fallacy of " spotting ” this and 
that passage as not Shakespeare’s but somebody clse’s. 
There is only one sound principle on this matter. There 
are things that only Shakespeare could have written ; 
it is very doubtful whether there is anything — ^bad, 
good, or indifferent — ^that he could not. Again, how 
marvellous is the argument that as Kyd wrote or took 
part in two " Jeronimos” he most likely wrote or took 
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part in two '* Hamlets" I Dryden, shall we say, wrote 
two parts of " The Conquest of Granada," therefore he 
probably wrote both " Love's Last Shift" and "The 
Relapse," which, be it remembered, appeared in his life- 
time? Again : " Kyd certainly introduced the madness 
and suicide of Ophelia." Certainly I When Maurice 
Morgann said, " For what is h'alstaff, what Lear, what 
Hamlet or Othello but diffe rent modifications of Shake- 
speare's thought," he surely did not mean anything like 
what Mr. Robertson means when he says that Shakespean^ 
" imported a temporary ])cssiniism of his own " into 
" Hamlet" ? This is another of the besetting fallacies 
of Shakespearean criticism. Of course the characters, 
great or small, are " modifications of Shakespeare’s 
thought" in one s'^nse, that is to say creatures of his 
mind. He has thought of them ; thought them in 
fact. But to hold that Shakespeare was not only 
amorous when he conreiv('d the part of Romeo, but 
bibulous and boastful when he gav(i us Falstaff. mur- 
derous at the time of " Macbeth," jealous with Othello, 


ill-treated by Susanna and Judith when writing " Lear," 
and hesitating and pessimistic almost throughout " Haiii- 
let." is surely a childish fashion of grappling with the 
marvels of artistic creation. 

Therefore, if such are the results gf the application of 
scientific critical principles, one may not too petulantly 
say, " I'll none of them." The purest and most arbi- 
trary impressionism ; the sj)irit of " J'aime mieux 
Alfred do Musset," is more likely to achieve a satis- 
factory appreciation. Not, of course, that the devotees 
of the extremer Unity are not entitled from their point 
of view to call "Hamlet" a patchwork or a mosaic, 
compared not merely with a Greek tragedy but with 
"Othello" or catu "Lear." But happier and per- 
haps wiser are those who can see the beauty of 
both kinds, and who can envisage the play as the 
setting in mosaic (if anybody chooses) of a great 
central figure, vignetted rather than rigidly outlined 
by the streamings and arabesques of the mosaic 
itself. 


Hew Books. 


THE LAST OF THE VICTORIANS.* 

It is gelling on for thirty years ago since Mr. Shaw 
divided pioneer.s into two great classes- the pioneer of 
one class “ declares tluit it is wrong to do something that 
no one has hitherto seen any harm in.” and tlie pioneer 
of the other class ” declares that it is right to do some- 
thing liithcrto regarded a.s infamous.” Like all classifica- 
tions, this of Mr. Shaw's has its disadvantages. I’arricide, 
deliberate cruelty to children, wearing made- up ties, 
welshing, are olfenc:es which no amount of pioneer work 
will make popular in the circles where they are condemned ; 
nor will many of us agree wath Mr. Shaw that Shtdley’s 
view of incest is now a commonpLace and ceases to .shock. 
However it fails in details, Mr. Shaw's clas.sifi cation has 
this value : it states emphatic ally the great dislinction 
between the prophets and tlu! law-makers. 'J'he jiropliets 
have always affirmed, cnconragefl, proclaimed : the law- 
makers forbid, restrain anfl denounce. And the active 
good in the world is done by the prophets : for ” the 
strength of sin is the law.” So whenever one meets a 
man who professes to lead, one has to ask that question — 
IS he constructive, is he a proclaimer of new truth ? It does 
not matter at all, in spite ol Mr. Sliaw, wlicthcr the truth 
he proclaims is new or not. Novelty i.s only a by-product 
of ignorance. What matters is whether he belongs to the 
world of freedom where! " Thou shall ” is the slogan, or to 
the world of law where ” 'I'hou slialt not ” is the shibboleth. 
It is a test to which wc must bring all our teachers. Most 
of them, you will find, belong to both schools — they may 
be children of grace, but they b(!ar the marks of their 
schoolmaster’s, the law's, early discipline ; at times a 
great soul, Francis of Assisi, Socrates, Goethe, Blake, 
Browning, Ibsen, will be free or almost free from any 
touch of the law ; but generally all pioneers have their 
own prejudices, and at certain i)eriods even the boldest 
and truest seem bound by the fetters of false convention. 
Such a time was the Victorian age. I have no sympathy 
with those who sneer at. or with the fa.shion which discredits 
the great men of that time ; but surely never was an age 
when even the rebels bore more clearly the marks of 
bondage. The very defiance of that age has something 
proper about it ; Burton and Butler have nothing of the 
freedom which marked the adventurer or the sceptic of 

♦ Heartbreak House and other Plays.” By Bernard Shaw. 
7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


the Renascence ; the very Catholics arc Protestant, the 
Protestants are agnostic ; and the philosopliers cloak their 
love of wisdom with their respect for propriety. The 
whole atmospheTe is alien to us ; it seem.s, that great 
})criod. more distant than the peace of the Augustans or 
the riot of the Klizabethans ; and we are always mis- 
understanding its more typical prophets, poets or artists 
becaii.se we do not allow for thi! atmosplicrc they breathe. 

Kspecially has Mr. Shaw been misunderstood. It is 
partly a cpiestion of date. His most popular works only just 
belong to the Victorian age, and his amazing vitality has 
been mistaken for youthfiilncss. That he is a Victorian 
in spirit he would be the first to admit. His Puritanism, 
his literary tastes, hi.« aisthctic insensibility, his real un- 
easiness at the idea or the fact of passion, his obstinate 
common sense, his sturdy contempt for medical science, 
his ciigros.sing interest in political life, his zest for inter- 
ference, Ins glowing anger at injustice — no, that last is 
not Victorian, that most gi*ncrous spirit is as personal 
to him as it was to Voltaire — but the rest are all qualities 
which mark him as the contemi)orary of Mill and Bagehot, 
of Butler and Tennyson and Gilbert, rather than of the 
later artists and thinkers with whom the reaction came. 

As he gets older, Mr. Shaw, like most of us, reverts to 
his youtli. This new volume reeks with Victor ianisin. 
At its best Mr. Shaw's humour is one of the brightest and 
most gallant things in our dramatic literature : at its 
worst it has a mechanical efficiency which would alarm 
any save the older members of a provincial stock company. 
I will not dwell on the war-pieces in this book. To see 
them all solemnly printed, each with its separate little 
prefatory note, telling us how to take them, is really a painful 
experience. As I read the following dialogue out of 
” Augustus Does His Bit,” I felt that Mr. Shaw had been 
a vegetarian and a teetotaller in vain : 

The Clerk : Arc you engaged ? 

Augustus : What business is that of yours ? However, if 
you will take the trouble to read tlie society papers 
for the week, you will see that I am engaged to the 
Honourable Lucy Popham. youngest daughter of — 

The Clerk : That ain't what I mean. Can you see a female ? 

Augustus : Of course I can sec a female as easily as a male. 
Do you suppose I’m blind ? 

No one could do worse than that, even on a diet of gin 
and giblets. " O'Flaherty, V.C." in its disagreeable way 
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The “Short Cut” to Success. 

By PELMAN STUDENT R 20330. 


I had known G almost all my life. \W* had lived 

boyhood's light-hearted days in company, and had grown 
up to manhood together. 

Then the war came, and our lives were separated. G 

joined up as a private. Altlujiigli I knew his capabilities 
well, 1 was quite unprepared for his rapid rise*, from the 
ranks to a promineiil position. 

He wrote to me from Egypt in the early days of the great 
struggle. Already he had gained his eomrmssion. llis 
letter was a very striking, very vivid pielnre of Army life 
abroad. It set me wondering, did that letter. It was so 
much fuller, so much more m Iuih; witli life itself than its 
predecessors Iiad been. Also, it contained a curious sen- 
tence : *' K , old chap, things out hen* are rotten and 

ugly beyond all belief, but -I have found the Key to Life.” 

1 did not then 
understand his 
phrase, n o m ore 
than later I under- 
stood his 1 a p 1 d 
promotion. W'licn 
lie was transferred 
to the Wester n 
front, there followed 
a book of poems tliat 
brought him instant 
literary fame. 'Fhose 
poems surprised me*. 

They wi*re so unlike 

the G 1 had 

known. 

After a wound 
had released him 
Irom further servu e, 
instead ol coming 
back to his old 
position alongside 
me 111 the works, he 
secured a post of 
great responsibility, 
i saw hull again 
then, and envaed 
him his success, lie 
told me the secret 
of his ” key to life.'* 

It was rdmaiiisin. 

At lirst 1 thought 
he was joking, lor 
I had never con- 
,sidered IVlmanisin 
seriously. 1 rather 
regarded it in the 
Fight of a ” catch- 
penny. ' ' 

But G was 

perfectly serious 
and full of his sub- 
ject. JIc talked 
Pelinauism to me for some hours. J must admit that when 
he left me I still remained .somewhat suspicious and 

incredulous of this new movement. Neverthele.ss, G 's 

insistence and enthusiasm had extracted from me a promise 
to enrol myself as a Pelman stiidenl. 

I duly enrolled. 

The first of tin; ” little grey books ” of which 1 had heard 
so much came as a great surprise to me. 1 had expected 
to find a jumble of ineaniiigloss mnemonics, a collection 
of absurdities such as tliosc 1 had used in my school days 
to remember the eccentricities of Latin syntax. 

Instead, there was a homely, cornmon-sense talk on the 
machinery of memory and mentality which brought to 
the light of my consciousness many things I liad never 
before suspected. 

Running through all was a quiet, confident enthusiasm 
that stimulated my mind to an inimeasurablc extent. I 
studied this first book thoroughly, assiduously practised 
the exercises which it set, and then answered and returned 
the examination paper. All my doubts were by then laid 
at rest. 

The second of the “ little grey books ” arrived in due course. 


and after studying it 1 bewail to realise the significance of 
G 's phrase, ” The Key to Life.” 

1 had until Ihcm been immersed in scientific studies 
iieccs.sarv to the proper practice of my profession. Al- 
thoiigli 1 had qualifiefl 1 had not acliicved cl i.sti notion. 
Often 1 was painfully aware that my knowledge was some- 
thing cold and dead within me. There was in it no depth 
or qualify of feeling. Xow, as Pelmanism was unfolded 
to me, I began to LIVE, to feel, ami to understand more 
and more of what lay in my profc.ssion, and also outside 
my prof(*ssi()n. This understanding and fullness of life 
was refleeted in a great clarity and depth in my scien- 
tific work. Where before 1 had only seen witJi the eye, 
I now both perceived and nndcrsfotid, and with this 
understanding to aid me, 1 became able with ease to 

analyse or synthe- 
sise, to reach down 
to elemenlals and to 
build lip new and 
more complex ideas 
and schemes. 

T h e li n a n c i a 1 
results of this 
mental activity soon 
m a (1 e themselves 
apparent. In pre- 
I*elman days I was 
just an underling. 
Long before 1 had 
completed the 
course I was pro- 
molcd to a position 
of n*sponsibihty and 
trust at the head of 
other men. Here T 
found ample scope 
for my newly- 
acq Hired initiative, 
and 1 (.oulinued the 
study of Pelmanism 
with ever-increasing 
delight and progress. 
My »«Iary to-d«y if 
nearly three hundred 
per cent, higher then 
when 1 commenced 
to Pelmanise. 1 have 
drawn a gi aph strict- 
ly to scale, showing 
exactly how Pelman- 
ism accelerated my 
p(*rsonal progress.^ 
The man who 
(icsigmited Pelman- 
ism ” the short cut 
to success ” was 
assuredly right in 
his judgment. 

Pelmanism taught me to cease drifting arul make straight 
for a definit(j goal. The financial benefit I derived from 
the course is cle.arly shown in tlie graph on this page ; but 
Pelmanism is miieJi more than financially valuable. Its 
greatest appeal tc) me lies in the fact that it illuminates 
understanding and awakens the slumbering intellect. So 
for the sake of those whose feet are not yet on the highway 
to siK’i.ess, I li.ive made of my experience a signpost to the 
sh<u test cut to success I know- Pelmanism. 

Full particulars of the I^clman Course are given in ” Mind 
and Memory," A copy of this interesting booklet, together 
ivith a full reprint of ” Truth's ” famous Report on the work 
of the Reiman Institute and particulars showing how you can 
secure the complete Course on special terms, may be ob- 
tained gratis and post free by any reader who applies to the 
Pelman Institute, 2ii, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, lE.C'.i. Write or call to-day. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban ; Chow- 
patti. Sea Face, Bombay, 



The above graph, which was drawn ulrictly to scale by Student R 20330, 
the writer of this article, shows exactly how Pelmanism accelerated the progress 
of his income-earning p<iwer. It will be seen that in the period before he took 
the course the writer's progress, although regular, was slow, and the increases 
in salary he received were small. Directly he began to follow the course, 
however, his progress was rapidly speeded up, and within a short period he 
received three large increases in pay. After completing the cemrse he received 
another rise, and his salary is now nearly four times as large as it was before 
he began to Pelmanise. Readers who wish to follow the example of this 
gentleman should write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.l (or call personally if possible), for full 
free particulars of this famous Course. 
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is a little better : though Mr. Shaw’s tendency to copy the 
least desirable elements of Gilbert's comedy is here figain 
in evidence ; and " Great Catherine " seems to me little 
better than a lamentable clTort, by an inferior disciple, 
in the cynical historical so engagingly used by Mr. Shaw 
in his play about Ciesar : that method, by tlie way, 
obviously derives from the tyjacal Victorian liumour of 
k Beckett’s comic histories. iVothing in this volume 
deserves serious consideration exc(‘j)l tlie hrst play, “ Heart- 
break House.*’ In it Mr. Shaw has attern])tctl what he 
calls “ a fantasia in the Bnssian manner.” No donbt he 
has been influenced by Tdiekov in his idea : but in method 
the play is far more remims('(Mit of Strindberg’s later dramas 
than of the Russian. ".rLhekov is a symbolist, as is Ibsen : 
Strindberg alwavs had a h’aning to the inferior mode of 
allegory, and ” Heartbreak House ” is sheer allegory. Its 
action takes })lace diiung tin* war. and a Zeppelin bomb is 
used as thaholus c\ inachnui to end two undesirable char- 
acters and cut short the ])lay. 'I'he play is an allegory 
of a Shaw aiulience, a caricatun' of an allegtuy : but 
Mr. Shaw is mist.iken in thinking that his admirers, or 
even his detractors, make up the people of England. He 
make.s here tin* s.mie inistakt* whit h, before the war, was 
made hy so many bishops and other ministers of religion : 
they fancied an interest in their attairs wliii h the ordinary 
man simpl}^ did not possess. Since the war, llu’ parsons 
have learnt how little the world thinks of organisc'd reli- 
gion : but Mr. Shaw has not learnt how small a jnirl Hie 
intellectuals play in Ihc' real lite ol tlie nations, 'this 
mistake invalidatc's a great deal of the crititism kumchc'd 
against the army and the public’ iu liis pndaie. 1 am 
not saying that it is not a ])ity there is not a more wide- 
spread, a deeper interest in tlie Jiitellectiial movemc'iits of 
to-day : but it is wrong to deduce a general indilterence 
from that ignorance. That is the mistake the Germans 
made. Th(*y bidievc'd tliat the* English valued cricket 
more tlian liberty, and all the fac ts were on their side — 
but the truth was otherwise. Mr. Shaw (’annol understand 
a truth which contradicts the available evidence*. Just as 
he believed the problem of the open window was a leal 
objection to married life, and the noise of diildren a real 
objection to family life ; so he behoves the F.nglish slack- 
ness, lack of science, muclclle and humbug an* fatal ob|c*c'- 
tions to national life. No doubt thev should be; bul the 
truth is otherwise. In ” I Ic’artbreak House ” Mr. Sh.iw 
has once more .shown his inability to Linder.stand peojde 
for whom life is more* than Ui('oric*s of living, love more 
than philosophies of loving, 'riie jilay is full, as is so much 
of Swift’s work, of that impersonal jiity which has .something 
inhuman about it, that spiritual condescension which 
approaches the capital sin of I’ricle. The casual loves ot 
Hushabyc and Lady Utterw'ord, of Elsie* and Randall 
and Mangan have a quality of cynical des^iair wdiich makes 
this play one of the Rast ])lcasrint of Mr. Shaw's ” un- 
pleasant " efforts. And this unpleasantness is not redeemed 
by any great prophetic cpialily, as are some of the earlier 
unpleasant plays. As he grows oIcIct Mr. Shaw abandons 
altogether the nMe of the first pioneer, the affirming prophet. 
The people and the play both scold, and their scolding is 
grey, unlit by any dignity or bojic* ; the Zeiijielin drops its 
bombs and kills two people and the two lc*ast iindesir.ible 
characters can only say, ” But what a glorious ex])eric*nce I 
I hope they’ll come again to-morrow night,” and Elsie, 
wdio has been engaged to one of the murdered men, echoes, 
radiant at the prospect, ” Oh, 1 hope so.” That is neither 
true nor funny : it is as untrue as Mr. Shaw’s statement 
in the preface that the public was enraged at the sinking 
of the Lusitania because it involved the death of .saloon 
passengers. The war has been too much for Mr. Shaw, 
as it w’as too much for anyone who relied too confidently 
on the Victorian ideal of prosperity, comfort and common 
sense. They are not bad ideals, but they nurst never be 
put forward tis the chief ambitions of man, they are only 
really to be understood and enjoyed by those who deliber- 
ately forsake them and seek first the Kingdom of God. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


CRITICAL DIVERSIONS/ 

There is often a disarming modesty about Mr. Gossc's 
titles. ” Gossip in a Library ” was one of them, sug- 
gesting an invitation to literary chat (perhaps even tea) 
which it would be simply churlish to accept in an argu- 
mentative spirit. Then there were ” Critical Kit-Kats 
and ” I'rench Profiles,” with their implications that com- 
plete treatment of the matter in hand was not to be looked 
for. And now, most delicately deprecatory of all, ” Some 
Diversions of a M;in of Letters.” ” Diversions ” — what is 
one to do against tluit ? You cannot heavily contrarlict 
an author at his play ; especially when that author has 
earned his play so w^ell as lias Mr. Gossc. It w^onld be as 
bad as throwing brickbats on to a putting-green just 
as an overw'orki*d cabinet minister w^as measuring his 
approach. 

And yet — is not .Mr. (iosse r.ilher bamboozling ns w'itli 
that modesty of his ? .\t any r.ite some of these papers 

have been delivered as addresses on c[iiilc serious occasions, 
while others made their lust ap])earance betw^een weighty 
covers of blue and buff ; ami, Ihoiigh no doubt Mr. Gosse is 
privileged to jest, in his dei oroijs W'ay, wdiere lesser fry 
must keep a sol(*mn face, more than one of them is of serious 
value. His study ot Ihi* work of the Warton brothers, for 
instance, is quite a useful contribution to the history of 
tilt* origins of the romantic movement, wdiilc that of Hardy's 
lyrical ]K)elry contains some interesting data winch are 
not likely to have apjieared elsewhere. Nor is it probable 
that more satisfy inglv intiinati* portraits wall 1 h* drawn 
of Lady Dorothy .Nevill, Lord Redesdale or lAird Cromer- 
three people wa*ll worthy of portrayal in Mr. Gosse’s well- 
known manner. And it you should waul to know at»out 
Catharim* 'I rotlia', your only liope is in Mr. (lOsse. 

These essays, however, are w'ell called ihversions if it is 
permissible to nsi* the wonl to indicate the diversity of 
then themes. lor they stretih from Kalegh (a ph'asant 
l)apei) down to Mr. J.ylton Strailiey, who is tre.ited witli 
rather li'ss sympathy, and d(*al, among others, wath Sleinc*. 
Edgar .\llan Poe (whose srconil name is spelt with an ” <* 
in the contents list), I hihver-Lytton, C'hailotlo l.h'i)nt{’ ami 
Disraeli. Tin* p.q)er on the author ot ” Jane ICyri* ” is 
almost too thin foi printing ; but lliosi* on the two dandv- 
novelisl-])<)liticians, whose ways and works so enlivened 
that early X'ictoriaii age uf wJiich Mr. (iosse is the eii- 
liglilened di'tender, are full of interest. It is i urioiis, 
however, that in a i. it her slighting reference to ” lleniaetla 
Tcanjile ” no mention is in.ide of the admirable, comedy 
of Ladv Bellair and ('oimt .Ah ibiades de Mirabel, wdiich is 
just wliat makes the book still worth reading and talking 
about . 

Almost all Mr. Gossc leaves his critics to do is to jioint 
out such minor lapses as these, so s\o take leave to wonder 
that so appreciativt* a student of I lardy should have written 
that ” the destruction of the 7 itauic . . . tlid not awaken 
our numerous poets to any really remark.il le ellort, lyrical 
or eh‘giac.” Surely ” 'l*he Convergence of the Twain ” is 
not a poem to be tasily furgolten. The di.sniis.sal in the 
saim^ paper (” The Future of English Poetry ”) of the 
efforts of that short-liveil community, the Abbaye de 
Creteil, is a little too sweeping : Charles Vildrac, though 
he may not be a great iioet , is a writer of originality and 
charm, whose ” Livre (I’.Amoiir ” will perhaps be remem- 
bered when some louder I’on temporary voices have been 
forgotten. This judgment is the more surprising in that 
Mr. (.Josse, though a champion of the Victorians, is very 
wide awake to talent even in the youngest generation. 

In view of the second edition into which one takes it for 
granted that a book by Mr. Gosse will run, it may be 
worth while to point out a few slips which the printer has 
made and the author, with the negligence of a gentleman 
diverting himself, has passed over. Sully-Prudhommc’s 
” Lcs Iipreuves ” was published not in i886 but in i866 
(p. 7), and James 1 . came to the throne of England in 
1603, not 1602 (p. ly). It must be nearer one hundred 

• '* Some Diversions of »t. Man of I.etters.” By Edmund 
Gosse. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 
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and fifty than two hundred and fifty years since the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Birch issued the remains of Mrs. ('atharine 
Cockbiirn {nee Trotter) in “ two thick and singularly 
unpleasing volumes (p. 6i), On ]j. jo() I’ojic appears 
instead of his antithesis, the author of I’laliimc.” Some- 
thing seems to have gone wrong witii the Iasi completed 
sentence on p. 14.^ ; to read *' end ” instead ol ** teml ” 
is porJiaps a plausilde emendation. About the l.ist clause 
ill the quotation from Bagchol on p. jo-, one is not sure, 
but it was a pity to (lro]i the “ k " from Disraeli^ “ Kevo- 
lutionary P.pick ' (p. 233) ; the “ jomantick " lerminatioii 
is so characteristi<'. 

But not to end on a car])ing noti', hd us tpiop* a ]).issage 
which, in its urbam* malice, shows liow \vell abli' Mr. (iosse 
is to divert his readers as wtII as liimself : 

All hough in Ills attiliide to the gie.il Jtughy st luKjIiu.'isler. 
Mr. Slracliey .shows iiiori' .ipprohaliou th.iii iisu.i.l. tins ]>r»rtr;iit 
has not given uiuver.sal s.ilisfaction It luis ratlier surprisingly 
called forth iiu indignant protest fiom Br Arnold's graiul 
(laiigliter N'ld such is Hu- ]H‘reersi 1 y of the Iniinau luind that 
tly inode 111 w’lii«.li Mrs. Jliinqihrv W.iid ' jierslriiiges ' the 
biographer brings us round to th.'il biographer’s side I-'or 
Mrs. Ward has ])ositiv(‘lv the indiscretion, astounding 111 a 
writer of her learning and experience, to demand the exclusion 
of irony fiiim the legitimate 'weajuins of the literary lomliat.inl. 
'I his is to stoop to sharing one ol the meanest prejudices of the 
English commoii]dac(‘ mind, which has nlw.iys i<-seiited the use 
of that deluate and pointed \vea])on. Moreover, Mr.-. Ward does 
not inen*Jy adopt the plebeian attitude, but slie delivers herself 
bound hand and foot to tho l•nemy by dei.larmg the ust* of irony 
to ]>e ' uiiinlelligtuil.' lu support of this amazing st.itemeiit she 
quotes .some wandering jihrase of Samte- Hen ve. Hy the light 
of recent revel, it ions, whether S.ainte-J 1 euve wsis ironical or not, 
he was certainly perfidious. Hut. to waive th.at matter, does 
Mrs. Tliinqiliry W.ird consider that Swift and Lucian and 
Maclu.ivelh were. ,as she jnils it. ‘ doomed to failure ' bec.aiise 
they used irony as a weapon ? Was Heine and is Aiiatoh* France 
conspicuous for want of intelligenic ? Ami, after all, ought 
not Mrs, Ward to remember th,at if she had a very serious grand- 
father, she h,ad a still more celebrated uncle, wdio wrote ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Cfarlaiid.' " 

A ctminumtary on the last sentence, by the way, w’iis 
sui)pli(‘(l y<‘ars ago by Mr. Max Bcerbohm. 

Francis Bickley. 


WALES IN THE WAR.^ 

Only those who have some kiiowdedge of the history 
ami the tribal trailitions of the Welsh ])eople can fully 
appreciate the real nature of the ajqie.il which the issue 
involved 111 the Great War made to the sentiments of this 
small and intensely democralie nation. Some (ymes an* 
already belittling the motives which indiu'ed Great Britain 
to enter the w’ar against Germany. 'I hey say th.it it was 
not a genuine rt'gard lor the freedom of I^elgiuni or of 
Serbia, nor an houesi belief in the right of small nalioiis 
to determine for tliemselves Hieii own form of govenimeTit, 
Init the miiinleriaiice of the selfish interests of the British 
Kmpire, wdiieli swmiig the forces of Great Britain into the 
battle-line against tjerni;my. However plausible this 
cynical criticism may seem when directed against Great 
Britain as a wmld-powcr — I believe it is but Ihc judgment 
of minds w'arpcd by bitterness — it is not tweii plausible 
when applied to Wales. Far be it from me to write of 
my country in a self-righteous strain ; to claim for her 
national characteristics which she does not possess. But 
if historical experience, extending over many c-enturies, 
has any influence on the character of a nation and it 
has — the history and traditions of Wales must influence 
the attitude of her people towards world-problems of 
government. The history of the Welsh jieojdc differs 
fundamentally from that of the Englisli ; and as the Welsh 
are intensely nation-cousiioiis, they will always be in- 
fluenced in political and international issues by the lessons 
of their own history. The traditions of the English arc 
those of an imperialistic race*. Tht; traditions of the 
Welsh are those of a freedom-loving nation struggling 

• ** Wales : Its Part in the War.” By Ivor Nicholson. O.B.E., 
and Trevor Lloyd - Williams, M.A, 6s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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desperately through the long centuries against defeat and 
domination. These national traditions give the sons and 
daughters of Wales a special mission as one of the national 
partners in the British Empire. Heredity compels them 
to stand for national freedom and democracy. Through- 
out his career, Mr. lioyd-George has typified the charac- 
teristics of his people. His attitude during the Boer War 
was truly Cymric. So was his attitude during the war 
with Germany. Hatred of alien military domination is 
inherent in the Welsh. Tiie appeal of the small nations 
for freedom and self-expression must ever find a response 
in “the hearts of the Cymry. It is an appeal which must 
make the very soul of the Cymry vibrate with sympathy, for 
^hey have uttered it themselves many a time in the course 
of their history. Without self-righteousness, without 
boasting, merely by the statement of facts which historical 
heredity make inevitable, the Welsh may claim that in 
the part they played in the war against Germany they 
were not inllueiiceci by any sordid ulterior motives of 
imi^erialistic aggrandisfcment or selfishness. It was the 
welfare of democracy, the ideal of national freedom, that 
caused them to make the greatest of their national efforts. 
What Wales did in the great struggle has been admirably 
told by Mr. Ivor Nicholson, O.B.E., and Mr. Trevor Lloyd- 
Williams, M.A., in “ Wales : Its Part in the War,** a well- 
arranged record of how all the resources of Gallant Little 
Wales — moral, military and industrial — were mobilised 
and used in a contest that was in keeping with the ideals 
which animated the Welsh in their past struggles. The 
Welsh have yet to make themselves thoroughly under- 
stood and known by the people of the sister-nations of 
Great Britain, for Wales has hitherto lacked literary 
interjiretcrs. The extent of her contributions towards 
the common cause in the fight against Germany is not 
yet fully appreciated. How many realise, that the man- 
power contribution of Wales to the fighting forces of the 
Empire during the Great War was higher on a percentage 
of population than that of England or of Scotland ? This 
new book by Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Lloyd- Williams should 
do much to win for Wales the recognition which is her 
due. 

Elus Lloyd. 


MR. SWINNERTON'S NEW NOVEL.* 

Why do people marry ? Or, anyway, why do they 
marry so unsuitably ? That, Mr. Swinnerton might say, 
is a problem for the sociologist : what he is concerned 
with is the consequences of unsuitable marriage. For the 
trouble between Marian and her husband, between Marian 
and Cherry, between Cherry and Nigel, between Howard 
and Cherry might all be shown to spring from the original 
wrong done when Howard and Marian married. It is the 
fine women who make these mistakes. Marian is a really 
splendid character. She can never have had anything 
essential in common with Howard : and marriage is only 
justified when there is a real communion of the deep and 
the inner things of life. After years of married life Marian 
and Howard have — not drifted aimrt, they have never 
really been together — discovered the gap between them. 
Howard pursues his life of business, of sport, and of casual 
flirtation ; and Marian lives solitarily with her ideas, and 
begins to brood a little on the approach of autumn, of 
September. 

The worst storms are storms on inland lakes. Suddenly 
the storm blows up for Marian and Howard. She discovers 
him carrying on an intrigue with a young girl, the daughter 
of old friends ; he pursues it even in their own house, 
where Cherry is a guest : and then, unexpectedly, un- 
willingly, Cherry turns to her. And Marian, just, kind 
and infinitely patient, is herself suddenly caught up in 
love for a man much her junior. 

' The situation is not unfamiliar : but Mr. Swinnerton 
never for a moment allows his treatment of it to becqpie 

* ‘'September.’* By Frank Swinnerton. 78.net. (Methuen.) 


ordinary : he displays without emphasis, with a sure 
justice, the contrast between Howard's selfish, greedy affec- 
tions and Marian's strong, passionate love. Good as is 
his presentation of the two love affairs, it must yield in 
excellence to his portrayal of the conflict between Marian 
and Cherry. It is a little hard to believe in Marian's 
patience with Cherry as it is hard to see Cherry’s charm. 
Mr. Swinnerton gives an unrelenting picture of the modern 
girl’s hardness, her shallow certainties and ignorant pride : 
and his competent handling of the less pleasant part of 
Cherry’s character is not balanced by any such clear 
drawing of her good side. He is, we feel, less interested 
in Cherry than in Marian. Rarely in modern fiction does 
one meet a woman presented at once with such love and 
such wisdom. We get Marian’s character not only as it 
is, but as it seems to Howard and to Cherry and to Nigel — 
and never do these different aspects contradict each other, 
never do we think that any is the real Marian except that 
which Mr. Swinnerton presents as her. Too often in a 
novel which flepcnds on the play of character, we soon get 
to think of the principal person not as the author wants 
us to, but as some of the cliaractcrs* think of him. For 
instance many readers believe in Becky’s view of Amelia 
rather than in Thackeray’s. Well, one always believes in 
Mr. Swinnerton’s view of Marian. He promises nothing 
he cannot perform : and wc are completely .satisfied, emo- 
tionally as well as intellectuall}^ when he shows her acting 
as the match-maker between Cherry and Nigel. Nigel 
himself in his trustfulness, his odd reserve and his occa- 
sional impulsive outbursts is a characteristic portrait of 
the modern youth, full of feeling, but rather lacking in 
those gifts of character and intellect which mark Marian. 

” September ” is an altogether exceptional novel, to be 
ranked with the author's ” Nocturne.” 

R. E. R. 


BEHIND THE SCENES-* 

A time like this raises a brisk demand for augurs and 
other types of soothsayers. Wc all want to know whither 
we arc tending, so anyone who gives the least indication 
of power to lift even a corner of the veil is sure of a following. 
A ready-made welcome thii.s awaits a scries with the 
attractive title ” The Making of the Future.” The two 
editors are recognised as expert seers, prophets, intcr- 
prettsrs, so to get an idea of the scojie of the whole scries 
we naturally turn to the volume they have themselves 
contributed. The title they have chosen is ” Our Social 
Inheritance.” They accept and elaborate the ordinary 
psychological meaning attached to this term, and seek to 
draw from our inheritance as it stands the lesson it ought 
to convey to those who have eyes to see and cars to hear. 
Most of us arc held to be blind and deaf, so the work of 
our two seers is mainly interpretative. Believing that we 
plain people cannot by ourselves get at the inner meaning 
of things in general the editors set themselves the task 
of taking us behind the scenes and letting us sec the true 
inwardness of our present circumstances. They recognise 
that wd are not only blind but perverse ; that we do not 
want to have our eyes opened ; that we are willing to 
take things lazily at their face value. Even ” the press,” 
they tell us, ” abhors interpretation.” 

This dislike is not difficult to explain. No one likes the 
assumption that he cannot understand the meaning of 
what he sees and hears without the intervention of an 
interi)reter, particularly when that interpreter reads into 
plain straightforward things mysterious significances that 
resist clear expression in words. Our two seers have not 
quite resisted the temptation to become obscurely oracular. 
They arc attracted by the verbal quibbles that pleased 
the men of the Renaissance, make great play with Eutopia, 
Outopia, Utopia, and sometimes descend to what can 

• *' Our Social Inheritance.” By Victor Branford and 
Patrick Geddes. 6s. net. (Williams & Norgate.) — ” Provinces 
of England : A Study of some Geographical Aspects of Devo- 
lution.” By C. B. Fawcett. 6s. 6d. net. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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claim no higher rank than punning, as witness the refer- 
ence to Mr. Trotter on p. T19. But, as they say them- 
selves : People axe seldom entirely fools ; indeed never '* ; 
so wc are not surprised to lind that even when they are 
busy reading into things meanings that arc not really 
there, our seers do contrive to stimulate llie reader so that 
he begins to realise that there are in institutions and 
events latent meanings’ that had quite escaped him. He 
may, for example, rejf‘i:t the faneitul interpretation they 
give of the site and function of the* National Liberal Club, 
and yet feel that the ])assag(; from the Liberal standpoint 
to the imperial and tlnuice to the h'inaneial represents a 
process that has a meaning and a lesson for liim. The 
educational corndation of reading to tJie liberal stage, 
writing to the imperial, and arithmetic to the financial 
he will probably regard as less convincing. On the other 
hand there is sober reasoning about the place of the mini- 
mum wage, and about the bankers’ mystifiaitioiis. though 
it is to l)C feared that the seers have themselves been 
infected by this mystification when they write : “ The 

first move to a constructive social finance is thus fo change 
the banking community’s habit of mind from kakotopian 
debt to cutopian credit in thinking about public wealth.” 
Yet so great is the attraction of our seers’ melliod that 
in spite of ourselves we arc taken captive by their sug- 
gestion that the source of the banking system is fo be 
found in the working classes, and that the multiplication 
of Bradburys marks the beginning of the adoption of the 
cheque system l)y the wage-earners. The further claim 
that wc arc on the verge of a pure cnidit system from which 
a gold or other concrete standard may be quite eliminated 
is still more attractive, so attractive indeed that we must 
warn ourselves against letting our seductive seers lure us 
too far from the paths of commonplace safety. 

The book does not hover all the time on the breezy 
heights of prophetic abstraction. Part II. descends to 
particulars, and taking Westminster as a typical city uses 
it as an example for the guidance of ” disorfenled citizens.” 
In the various walks suggested through this city our seers 
keep up their practice of reading into all they see a meaning 
that may or may not be there, but that is generally sug- 
gestive and always attractive. 

Part III. deals with Lducation, and starting with the 
statement that many of us have been deprived of our 
share of the .social inheritance, examines po.ssibilities of 
restoring us to our rights. In this section we feel our 
feet on firmer ground. Ctrlain of the jiositions licre 
stated will be hotly contested, but on the whole public 
opinion will be on the side of the seers. In particular 
the correlation suggested betwetm instruction and educa- 
tion will be approved, and the regionalisation of tlic univer- 
sities will at least get favourable consideration. It is here 
that we find a connection between this volume and the 
other volume in the seritis that we have bracketed with it. 
Our seers, knowing that they cannot remain on tlie heights 
all the time, have selected their collaborators from among 
practical men whose treatment will not only "illustrate 
but also complement their own. Mr. Fawcett is a specialist 
in geography, and treats of the potential twelve provinces 
ol England from the purely scientific i)oint of view. There 
is indeed a striking contrast between the editors’ volume 
and this one. No doubt Mr. Fawcett shows how to carry 
out the devolution demanded by the seers, but he takes 
their broad theories for granted, and confines himself 
strictly and wisely to his business as geographer. Well 
worthy of attention arc his six principles according to 
which he has set about the division of England into prov-^ 
inces. It is interesting to find that on purely geographical 
principles Ireland would fall naturally into two provinces, 
one with Belfast as capital, the other with Dublin- but 
this in passing. More to our present point is the cJo.se 
connection that can be made out between these two volumes 
of the series. The social inheritance is from the very 
nature of the case conditioned by local circumstances, and 
the urgent problem at the present moment of the world’s 
history is just this correlation of social units with geograph- 
ical environment. Provincialism is a word up till now in 


bad odour, and particularly in the present connection. 
Our new universities emphatically resent being called 
provincial, and are rather grateful to Lord Haldane for 
suggesting the term ” civic.” Vet our seers actually 
emphasise, the idea of provincialism, though they take 
advantage of the popularity of the. geographical term 
” regionalism.” They see in the university of each of 
the regions inb) which they wisli to divide EiiglaTid, just 
that .soi;ial ganglion lhat is needed to keep the province 
in organic touch with tlie stale as a whole. In their own 
words, th(‘ universities ” may evt*n hasten the coming of 
the dawn by preparing the translation of dreams into 
deed.” 

John Adams. 

SCALLYWAG AND PLASTER-CAST.^ 

New and old, modern and Victorian, come clash against 
each otlu'r through these volumes. I'he new generation 
of novelisis, represented on this occasion by Mrs. Dawson- 
Scott, challenges the established ascendam y ; and the 
result of the comparison depends very mucJi on whether 
you have quite thrown over tlu^ old state for the new, 
or wdiether you are one to whom flic old style still makes 
its appeal. 

Mrs. l)a\vson -Scott, in her syinpaihetic study of a scally- 
wag, is more truly modern than the .self-styled modernists 
of the Hectic School. Ih^r analysis of Harry King, who 
fights resolutely ” against the grain ” and w'ins his owm 
peculiar happy ending, is rcmorst'le.ss, yet so genial that, 
mean and sordid as often lie is. for such a forthright 
per.son, he yet wins the reader's liking, and that is an 
achievement. Born within a kindly though narrowly 
conventional household, he is fighting a lone hantl all the 
while ; shocking his prim father with his fondness for 
fisticufts and beer, and enjoying tlie thousand activities 
due to vigorous masculinity. How so manly a lad as this 
boxing footballer, who could suffer for the sake of a friend 
as he did for his schoolmate, Miller, could also be cajiable 
of pilfering, and of prying into the honourable secrets of his 
fatiier’s safe, it is difficult to apprehend ; for tliough it 
takes all kinds of folk to make a world, and there may 
be a kink in any character, yet that sort of meanness does 
not accord with this sort of scallywag. We can, liowevcr, 
trust Mrs. Dawson-Scotl, whose work is true and con- 
scientious. In her case personality has its cllect. Here 
is the story of a strong man who has adventures of sex. 
The number of women who lay their liearls at Harry's 
feet (to speak eiijihemistically) is considerable and duly 
catalogued by his unrelenting Inographer ; yet because 
Mrs. Dawson-Scott is gentle and genial the record of these 
experiences doe.s not revolt. How eagerly would one of 
the Hectic School paint the beastliness, bringing the 
merely sexual to an undue and, though possibly profitable, 
still an unpleasant prominence ! But not so she. While 
Harry wins his sexual triumiihs and plays his sordid 
pranks, he manages not to grate on the reader’s sensi- 
bilities. The book is a tribute to Mrs. Dawson-Scott’s 
workmanship and personality. She cannot be brutal. 
Evc?n a loathsome disease is 7)ainlcd by lier with gentle 
words and shown curable : while a brace of prizefighters 
whom Harry takes home, for the conversion of his father, 
are so idealised that the broken nose of Jerry O'Gorman 
becomes a kind of stigmata. It is an interesting book, 
full of human knowledge and yet not the sort, we are 
convinced, from which Mrs. Dawson-Scott will gain her 
best laurels. 

Passing to ” Dead ham Hard ” lakes us back to the 
atmosphere and more leisurely methods of the days before 
yesterday. Lucas Malet’s novel is solid and stolid ; clever, 
yet a thing of cultured gloom. It is an able, painstaking 
book, but its people are stock figures, plastcr-cast. Yet here 
is a theme that demands human treatment. When a pro- 
consul of great heart and reputation is suddenly confronted 

♦ ” Against the Grain.” By C. A. Dawson-Scotf. 7s. net. 
(Hcinemann.) — ” Deadham Hard.” By Lucas Malet. 7s. net. 
(Methuen.) 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ALL AND sundry: More 
Uncensored Celebrities 

By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “ Llncensorcd 
Celebrities.” Derny 8vu, cloth, lOs. 6d. net. 

Wider in nnKe lli.in " Lliiceiisored Celeluitics ” .ird * i|ii.illy tndliaiit. 
this work may l»r r\|M ct(.d to .ifjpe.il to evt n a laif;ei jmlilic than its 
I'eiii.irkalile inedccfssor. 

LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 

By Herself. Wiili a Coloured hruntispiece and 10 pp. 
Illustrations. Cloth, Ids. Od. net. 

Madame Liza Lohiiiaiiii’s mr*mc)in-s im'liidi' a diinirr witli Verili. ronvrrsa- 
tiorm with Jriiny I Mid. aii<'(.il(iti.>^ cii lidw.ird VIL. Jirahnis, M.idaiui* (dara 
Butt, and olhn i rli-hiitics. 

LETTERS OF ANNE 
GILCHRIST AND WALT 

W/ 1-| I /\A A \T Edited with an Introduction by 
Will I THOMAS B. HARNED (One of 

Walt Wliilinan’s Literary Executors). Cloth, 8s. Od. net. 

MEN AND MANNERS 

IN PAPI lAMFNT By sir iii-nrv lucy. 

11 -^ With a HioKraphical 

Noll* and about 13 lllustiations. Demy 8vo, 10s. fid. net. 

A roiiniTli'tl s«*nrs t)f charartfi sliidirs wnllrn ui (1m> well -known will v 
lU.iiiiifi of tlic Lmti i'n/ii A diansi. < iladstone, “r)i/zy,** Ddkr, Biii^lit, 
Sir Stafford Norllic ote, A’«., aie bomc td tli< leading injures in the book. 

BYE=PATHS IN CURIO 

rTH I Pr^TIMn Arthur hayden, 

I ll^VJ Author of ” Chats on Old 
Clocks,” “ Chats on Old Silver,” etc. With a Frontis- 
piece and 72 hull-paRC Illustrations. Demy Hvo, cloth, 
2Is. net. 

As .1 I'k .isant r.ni'h' in the livo-p.illi'--. nl lolloilnu;, Mr. ILivdin will 
l.isi.inatt< thtisf it'.il toilet lois wlm lovr t olleetiiif; ior its own s.ike. 

MILLIONS FROM WASTE 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, Author of “ All About 
Inventions and Discoveries,” The Building of a (iieal 
Canadian Railway,” etc. Demy Hvo, cloth, 21s. net. 

I'Ml'V indusliy, <-Vi I \ liome t Oillnliutes (o the w.isle piobltiu, i at h 
iiieurs a i,ert.im pioporlioii tji itsitliie whu h U taiintil Us** Mi. I'.ilbol 
desc.iibc’s how then leeoverv .Mid < xploil.itiuii inav lie prohlablv mrubk .tsi 

THE ROMANTIC 
ROUSSILLON : In the French 

By ISABFI, SAVORY. With 
l^yrcnec^ illustrations by M. LANDSEER 
MACKENZIE. Super Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

This hook is written for a doublo purpose ; to rcvn.il to lovorsof sculptiiie 
the lieaiities of certain Koinanesiinr woik liithciti) huldtii in i emote corners 
of the l’yreiu*es, aii<1 to siiRKest to ti.ivellers the attiaetions uf a httle-kntiw’ii 
country. 

IN THE WILDS OF SOUTH 

AIMPDir^A • Years of Exploration In Colombia, 
• Venezuela, British Guiana, Peru, 
Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil. By LEO B. 
MILLER, of Ihe American Museum of Natural History, 
First Lieutenant in the United States Aviation Corps. 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations, and with Maps. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN 

TITQr'AMV By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 
1 a 60 Full-page Illustrations, besides 

Sketches in the Text and a removable Frontispiece, the 
end papers being a coloured map of Southern Tuscany 
by PORTER GARNETT. Demy 8vo. cloth. 18s. net. 

In addition to its absorbing histone interest, this book Las the claim of 
recording the impressions of a viv.u'ioiis and obsoivimt lady who describes 
wbat she has seen in modem Tuscany. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 

WPI QH FREDK. J. HARRIES. Demy 8vo, 
YV I cloth, 1 5s. net. 

The author has not only examined Shakespeare's knowledge of M'clsh 
characteristics through a study of his Welsh cliaiacters, but he has also 
collected much valuable information regarding the Celtic sources from 
which Shakespeare drew his materials. 

T. FISHER UNWIN. Ud., 1, AMphi Ttmct, Loadoa, W.C. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO. 


THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 

By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

“ Mr. Morion's is a first book which wins onr grateful respect.”— TAs 
Mnrmtifi Pint. 

"A faithful ixiiage of certain rndiiring human charurt(*ristics, .iffcction, 
Coiniadeshlp, ‘.imj)lr eiidoavoMr." Thf limes. 

“A very nuiving story."— i /if (tlubgow Herald. 

G . H • Q • Demy 8vo. 2()s. net. 

By an OFFICER OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 

With 32 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 

A rriii.irk.iblr book wlmdi givrs .i true anount of the "innt.T lifr " of the 
Biilisli Ornn.il Sl.ili al Moiitn ml aikl Kb .n liirvcnirnts. 

A CONCISE CHRONICLE OF 
EVENTS OF THE GREAT WAR. 

By CAPTAIN R. P. P. ROWE, M.A. (of the Military 
Intelligence Directorate). 

Large post Hvo. 12s. fid. net. 

A ST.\NJ>AK1) WnUK. I'lic ioiii]iil«'i h.is li.nl .hacss to the ofhciul 
records, both na\jl un i milii<ir\. TJu'ic i:- a compltdr index. 

MOMENTS OF GENIUS. 

By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 

Demy Hvo. I Os. fid. net. 

A biilli.Mit work. Siiap'diois of Ihi* woild’s piralrsl gem uses at vital 
inoinfiils of their lareiis 

THE BOOK-HUNTER AT HOME. 

By P. B. M. ALLAN, M.A. 

Crown Hvo. 10s. fid. net. 

Talks upon libr.iries old and mnv, iai(‘ books and i ommon I Hjoks, romance, 
ancient and moiU in, and .i hobt of luatturs char to book-lovcits. 

ROUNDS FROM A PULPIT: BY 
A PADRE GUNNER. 

By CAPTAIN the REV. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A. 
Ciown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Stmif-ht m plain language by one who wa*; setoncl in coiuinaml of a 

batteiy in I'lance, was badly woundud, and did line mivne. 

PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Fcap. 4to, with 8 Illustrations in Colour by VIOLET DALE, 
fis. net. 

A dplightlu) book in 1 lumas' best story-telling vein, in the' present 
erlltion tiu story which Uumas Ir-fl incomplete is brought to a happy 
ending. 

THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. 

By W. W. TARN. 

Fcap. 4to, with 6 Illustrations by SOMFRI.ED 
MACDONALD. Os. net. 

A l>oy unit Kill slorv ot itdvpntiirp nn thr Wont Coast nf Scotland, for 
gruwii'Upb as well as chinlu-n, touched with the true spiiii of Romance. 


THE SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY 

Demy Hvo. 10s. fid. net each. 

No. 1. THE DIALL OF PRINCES. 

By DON ANTHONY OF GUEVARA, translated by 
SIR THOMAS NORTH. 

A inagn.jcent piece ot Tudor prose which has nut been reprinted for 
300 years. Probably iht' most famous book of Its day. 

THE PILGRIM'S BOOKS 

Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 

No. 1. THE PLEASURES OF 
SOLITUDE. 

A delightful book of cheerful plillosophUiiig. This is a new version of 
Zlmmeniiarrs famous work. 

KING ALFRED : and other Poems. 

Crown Hvo. 5s. net. 

By SARDIUS HANCOCK. 

Musical Tcnnysonlan verse, for those who prefer beauty and rhythm 
to ‘‘clever ness.*' 


Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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with his illegitimate son in the neighbourhood of his new 
settlement, where, too, his fair young daughter is at home, 
it calls for emotional treatment and gives scope for satirical 
wit. There is little of those essentials here. The author 
loads her tale with words and has too little use for the 
sardonic humour that is her strength. It is ix)ssible the 
book has been spoiled through ovcrcare and overworking ; 
and that Damaris Verity, Sir Charles, her father, Cartaret, 
the very wooden “ Colonel Sahib," rarely mentioned 
without the advertisement of his blue eyes, with the rest 
of them, not forgetting Faircloth, the Viking, born — 
although a love-child — without any sense of humour, arc 
lifeless, gracious shapes because long familiarity has staled 
them to the author. Written more briefly and with 
lightness of pen this novel might have been a stimulating 
joy ; but — enough has been said ; for it goes against the 
grain to speak severely of the work of one who over a 
length of years has dt*served well of fiction-readers. 

C. E. Lawrence. 

flovel flotcs. 

A GREEN OLIVE TREE. By F. T. Wawn. 6s (Melrose.) 

In his new novel, Mr. W’awn has set himself to analyse 
with no little subtlety the character and temperament of 
Robin Gilmer, a young medical student who, faced by the 
call for recruits in the early days of the war, realises, or 
believes he realises, that he is a coward, and shames himself 
and his family by liiolding back and clinging to specious 
excuses for avoiding tmlistment. Neighbours, friends 
and servants look askance at him ; his father is chagrined ; 
the only .person who understands and champions him 
unfailingly is his sister Eva, a girl as delightfully feminine 
as she is unconventional. The love between these two 
is finely and delicately portrayed. Eva comes near to 
making a great sacrifice to avert a menace of c*xposure 
and disgrace from her brother, and in the heat of his 
passionate resolve to save her from this sacrifice he dis- 
covers he is not the coward he had thought himself. Mr. 
Wawii has a gracious style and a quiet sense of humour ; 
in " A Green Olive Tree " he mingles c'l little melodrama 
with his plot, but does it skilfully ; his characters — 
especially the women — are drawn ably and with insight, 
and, as always, his sentimental touches are charming. A 
book to be read with interest and with pleasure, both for 
its story and its workmanship. 

HIS SECRETARY* J 3 y J 3 crnard Gilbert. 6s. net. (IJerbcrt 
Jenkins.) 

A wonderfully vivid story of an unconventional White- 
hall girl who shares with two other girls, equally " modern," 
a little flat in linw Street, Covent Garden, and has the 
misfortune to fall in love with her chief. Sophie's chief— 
an unusually clever character study — is, to use her owm 
words, " one Baynes, a horrid Civil Servant. A ' regular,* 
I mean ; we*rc * temporaries,’ and they're * permanents,* 
and they make my blood run cold. I can't grumble really 
because I've got a nice job as secrctary-.stenographer to 
the said Baynes, but I don't like him. He's always cour- 
teous, but as fussy as twenty-four old maids. I don’t 
dislike him either, really, though I did at first. But he's 
so unhuman 1 Never varies an inch, and his uinbrella 
always carefully folded." Add to this that Baynes is 
forty-eight years old, and unhappily married to a woman 
of higher social status than his own, and imagine the 
conflagration that occurs when Sophie discovers that 
Baynes is indeed human, human as herself, and stirred 
by the same devastating passion. 'I'he story leads skilfully 
and inevitably to the emotional climax and leaves the 
reader busy sorting out his own ideas on the benefits of 
marriage and respectability. 

MA PETTENGILL. By Harry Leon Wilson. 6s. net. (John 
Lane.) 

Perhaps some readers of this novel are like the present 
critic, unaware that the heroine has already appeared in a 


previous novel by Mr. Wilson. But she is still overflowing 
with shrewd observations and a fluent x>ower of story-^ 
telling. She is the stout, capable mistress of a ranch, 
who entertains a visitor with eleven sketches of life, from 
Chinese servants to cinema artists, from the C3aiical school 
teacher, who said that " absolutely nothing in the world 
could be so repugnant to her as a roomful of the little 
animals writing on slates with squeaky pencils,” to the 
ranchman trying to knit a sweater for some boy in the 
trenches. " He held up an unfinished thing before his grieved 
eyes and devoutly wished it in the place of the punishment 
of the wicked dead." Tlicre is a racy humour in the book 
that tells. But why will authors put their best chapters 
out of order ? The way to read this book is to take the 
last chapter first and the first last. Ma Pettengill is never 
elusive, but in the opening story she is less direct than 
usual, and readers might be put off if they did not start 
with delightful tales like " A I.ovc Story " or " One Arrow- 
head Day," which lie further on. 

THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES. By Boyd Cable. 6s. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

No stories of the war excel in .simple realism, in their 
strong sense of actuality, those that have been written by 
Boyd Cable. 'I'hey are alive with such deeds of courage 
and rugged heroism as fire the ciuietest imagination, 
poignant with pathos or tragedy or droll or grim humour, 
and they have so convincing an air of truth that one reads 
them feeling they are no fiction but brilliant records of 
fact. Boyd Cable was himself one of the fighting men ; 
he writes from personal experience, cind one takes it that, 
in the main, his tales arc of events and incidents that really 
happened. " I do not claim to be writing history," lit? 
says in a foreword, " but tliere arc many of the talcs whii:h 
will be familiar in substance to the men of 1014 and '15 ; 
and I hope they may serve to record some of the feats of 
the men of the old Regular Army, the spirit in which they 
went to war, and the undaunted courage and good hcait 
with which they faced incredible hardships and over- 
whelming odds." Tliis the stories do with a realistic 
vividness, and descriptive and emotional power that is the 
more effective for its jierfect restraint. Read " Cheers " 
to be reminded of the fine brotherliness that grew uj) 
between officers and men ; and such as " The Rearguard," 
" The Impossible," or "At All Costs " to be thrilled by 
the stubborn, unbreakable fighting qualities of the Old 
Contemptibles : and “Long Odds" for a story that 
epitomises the whole spirit and outlook of those gallant 
Englishmen who fought and fell on the Great Retreat. 
This talc of a Canadian, a French Infantryman and a 
British Tommy who automatically took command and led 
them in a .stubborn but perfectly hopeless defence against 
an advancing German squadron is surely one of the 
quaintest, most moving, most thrilling stories of the war, 
and it is the more thrilling because of the grim, curious 
touch of humour that enters into it. The Old Contemp- 
tibles could have no abler historian than Boyd Cable, and 
no author could have finer, more glorious themes than they 
have provided him with. The valour of those Mons men 
of ours has already ]Hissed info a legend, and the legend 
is justified to the full by this book. 

THE CHINESE PUZZLE* By Marian M. Bower and Leon M. 

Lion. 6s.9d.net. (Hutchinson.) ^ 

The great fault with novels based on plays is their con- 
fined orbit of action. The present book is no exception 
to the rule. It adheres rigidly to the one central incident 
around which the play revolves — ^the unauthorised publica- 
tion of the details of the secret Chinese Loan. The in- 
gredients of the successful play are so diametrically different 
to those of the novel that one wishes the authors had taken 
more liberties with their plot and created other subsidiary 
interests. Despite this they are to be complimented upon 
an exceedingly good piece of work. The characterisation 
throughout is well done, achieving a high degree of excel- 
lence in the person of Chi Lung, whose qi;iaint Eastern-ness 
and final magnificent sacrifice are sketched in a manner 
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^at is altogether admirable. The dramatic situations in 
the play gain, if anything, by their transplantation into 
the written word, for the authors have tiie gift - of terse 
dialogue and swift action. As an exposition of Chinese 
character and emotions, and of the sound philosophy that 
underlies that placid exterior, this book is probably unsur- 
passed. Both to those who have seen the play and those 
who have not it can be unhesitatingly recommended. 

TLhc SSoohman’s stable. 


THE GREATER LOVE. By Raymond lIe 5 ^wo()d. 2 s. 6d. 
net and is. Gd. (paper wrapper). (Rlkin Mathews.) 

This book of verse by a Devonshire soldier poet contains 
many lyrics that have the i)oigriancy and delicacy of 
Heine's songs without any touch of Heine's bitterness. 

In Kheiins Cathedral ” may recall Matthew Arnold's 
unrhynied i)c)enis, but there is a childlike simj)licity and 
warmth of faith in its last line not always found in the 
older poet, though present in “ Stagirius " and " Rugby 
Chapel." The music of Mr. Heywood's " Remembrance " 
is uplifting in its sweetness, yet never cheap or flimsy. 

I he grief and love enshriruMl in his verses are always 
ennobling, always make the reader feel that— to quote 
his own words — “ God is very near," and tliat the supreme 
sacrifice of war was made in obedience to a Divine call. 
One dainty love lyric must be quoted in full 

’* ... Dear — 

If ynu slioiild wander down the twilight ways. 

When my tirea heart is liushed, and I am de.nl, 

Bring flowers tt> me — Sweet Peas ol fairy hue, 

And lay them on my bed ; 

Grav<‘. g<*iille dames in little puiple cjips, 

Wee b.dies in p dost blue, 

Pair maids in gowns of tender pearl and rose 
' .\nd enmson bonnct.s too ; 

Dear — bring me the.se 
t twilight -time, and then perliajis I’ll hetir 
he little fairies dancing «m iiiv bed, 

I'll flream of yon - and feel that you are tkmi' — 

Because you love Sweet Peas." 

HISTORY OF DUMBARTONSHIRE. By John Irving 
1';'^. Mh*nne(t <\' I honi .i.r.) 

After nearly sixty years a son happily succeeds his father 
as author of what is jiractically a new^ Jii. story of his native 
county. In 1850 Joseph Irving published his monumental 
work on Dumbartonshire. 'Phis has long been out of 
print, and copif\s are scarce. The new i.ssue could not be 
in hands more capable than those of Mr. Irving the younger. 
With commendable zeal and ixiinstakiiig thoroughness he 
has ovcrhaule;d tin? original undertaking and added much 
information unavailable at the- earlier date. The story 
of Dumbarton (more correctly Dumbarton) is in great 
measure the story of Scotland. So well situated by nature 
for purposes of defence, the bold bluff on the Clyde wdiich 
gave the place its name has givim birth also to a history as 
romantic and as chequered as that of the Castle Hock of 
Edinburgh. Throughout diverse regimes Dumbarton has 
ever played a conspicuous part. It was first of all the 
capital of the ancient province of Valeritia.whcn the Romans 
were lords of the land. Afterwards it became the chief 
fortress of the British Kingdom of Strathclyde. And all 
through the period when Scotland was in the making, 
apart from Edinburgh no place filled so considerable a 
niche in the fortunes of the nation. Mr. Irving’s mono- 
graph constitutes a chronicle of every noteworthy event 
connected with the town and its venerable castle, and the 
student of local history may congratulate himself that the 
ta.sk of bringing those fascinating records together has 
fallen to so true and patriotic a son of the old Rock. This, 
however, is only a first instalment, which will be followed 
by two further parts, embracing the entire county and its 
manifold interests. 

CINDERELLA IN THE SOUTH. By Arthur Shcarly 
Cripps. 6s. net. (Blackwell : Oxford.) 

This is an excellent book, indeed a wonderful book, 
though on the surface it is all about mission life in Mashona- 


land, or here and there in South Africa. Sketches, papers 
or stories, all detached and yet connected by the bond of 
the writer’s personality-— not to speak of Afric's sun, the 
locale and its atmosphere — it is full of real life and the 
kind of life which is aware of Almighty God right close on 
its further side. Tt seems to me also that lie is abiding 
on the hither side, even if not so deafly. Mr. Cripps, 
technically speaking, may or may not bo an English 
clergyman — he tells us nothing of his business — but essen- 
tially he belongs to a legion of spiritual frontiersmen, of 
any and all denominations, but so truly catholic that the 
official distinctions between churches and sects, though 
they may remain officially speaking, are shining in that 
unity which comes from the light of the spirit. And this 
is his notebook, in which he does not tell us but by which 
we see and know that he has been doing gospel work out 
there, and has been living the gospel also, carrying the 
sacrament ol a tobacco pipe to all the places of his pil- 
grimage. 1 took lip the volume expecting folk-lore and 
some two hiindrcclth variant of the glass slipper and the 
maid among the asht's. I lay no claim on my notion why 
it is called ’ CiTulerella in the South," but the question does 
not .signify. ‘ As Trees Walking," " The Leper Windows " 
and its sequel — not to spe.ak of other sketches, a baker’s 
dozen and over — -have cured my curiosity on a mere 
probleun of title and more than cured my dejection when 
I found myself far enough from a new’' lield of folk-lore 
or an old fold revisited. Mon;over, it is worth losing a 
considerable e-yclc of myth to meet that Bishoj) in Mashona- 
land who hoped to see pied African lambs and kids in 
church yet, a festival ol liercls on St. Luke’s Day and 
St. John's fires in mission stations about Chri.stmas-time. 
Though one of those who have no use for South Africa 
prr ie, J am going to keeq) this book in a near place by 
the chimney-corner and call a blessing on its author when- 
ever 1 tak(' it up. Its jirojicr title is. of course, ' ' Concerning 
Goil in Africa." 

PULL THE BOBBIN. J5y Queenir Scott-Iloppcr. cs. net. 

(Harrap.) 

Here is a delightful book of child verse. Miss Queenie 
Scott- Hopper writes with charm and t*ase ; she has a 
swinging aiul invigonitirig way with her, and whether she 
is telling us about the Railway 'J'uniiel, or Robin Red- 
breast's Bincushion, or The Rainbow and the Flying Man, 
or any other of the many and varied subjects she touches 
in " Pull the Bobbin,” it is always something fresh and 
interesting that she has to say. Charming as the verses are, 
liowever, most of them belray the (Trown-up wlio is WTiting 
about ebddren and wdio is expressing her own thouglits 
rather than those of the children in her verses. For 
instance, no child would think or speak as Harry docs in 
Harry’s Valentine.” 'Phis is the last verse : 

" This Ktdy vdioin I love the. best — 

She never hurts you with a jest, 

She never scorn's Love’s cliiinsiest sign . . . 

My Mother is my Valentine." 

On the other liand, there are some real child verses like 
" Very Nearly " and ' Blowing Bubbles” which begins: 

** A little brown bowl full of soapsuds (don’t shake them I) 
Three slim white clay pipes (please take care not to break 
them ’) 

The oldest of clothes, o’er which nobody troubles, 

And into the garden we go to blow bubbles. . . ." 

The book is beautifully ilUi.strated by Winifred jM. Ackroyd. 
Her colours and decorative schemes are a joy to the eye — 
exquisite work. 

HISTORY OF ZIONISM, 1600-1918. Vol. 11. By Nahum 
Sokolow. 2 IS. net. (Longmans) 

This second volume of the " History of Zionism " con- 
tains the continuation and conclusion of the historical 
account of the movement up to the outbreak of war in 
1914 , and also an account of the various developments 
during the war, and recent activities up to the Peace 
Conference. M. Stephen Pichon, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for France, contributes a most sympathetic intro- 
duction, and in a series of valuable appendices will be 
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found a large and interesting collection of no 4ess than 
ninety-one documents, many of them from rare ^originals, 
relating to the Jews* aspirations towards their fatherland 
during the past three centuries. 'I'he work deals princi- 
pally with the history of Zionism in England and France, 
and of course its culmination is the announcement of 
the British Government's favourable attitude towards the 
establishment in Palestint' of a national home for the 
Jewish people. The scope and treatment of this work 
are exceedingly interesting and ellective. M. Sokolow 
has very wisely refrained from rhetoric or polemics, and 
contented himself witii recording accurately the various 
phases in the long struggle for Zionism. So much greater 
is the value of the two volumes. 

BIRD BEHAVIOUR. By Frank Finn, F Z.S. 7 s od. net. 
(Hutchinson ) 

This enchanting volume on birds and bird Ion* is assured 
of a Jicarty wi’h'ome for its own sake, and because of its 
author whose iirofound knowledge of the subject is uni- 
versally accepted as an unfailing guide. Ho begins by 
deploring the fact that the study of birds is often looked 
down upon by general zoologists as a trilling pnrsnif, 
because birils are of little uiten^st from llie point of view 
of comparative anatomy, but points out that just because 
the numerous spt'cies and families of birds show a very 
narrow range of ditterentiation they afford an attractive 
.study. Their habits ar<' of manifold varielv and even in 
the ease of the commonest and most familiar species are 
not by any means fully understood. Indeed sometimes less 
well inide;rstood than those of comparatively inaccessible 
ones : IVIr. F'inn points out that through tin' excellent 
observations made rei:cntly in tin* Antar(tic. “we know 
more about the mind and life of the Adelic JVngiiin, one 
of the remotest birds on the globe, than we do about those* 
of the peacock, the best known by siglit and reputation 
of all birds for a couple of thonsaml years. " W ell, Mr. Finn 
will teach the reader much that he mav never ha\e observed 
or known, and in a most fascinating way, and he will set you 
agog to observe for yourself. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND GLUE, by (\.]it.'in L ile 

G. Sieveking, T) S.(' With Tlluslratinn.s by John >ash 
Kdilod by Paul Nash 

Both verses and pictnr(*s in this (juaint and amusing 
book cmboily a spirit of fun -rollicking, nonsensical fun, 
as the title suggests. It is a jiity the volume is so slender- 
even though brevity is the soul of wit ; we could have 
done with more of Captain Sicveking’s irrcs])onsiblu rhymes, 
and more of John Nash’s ludicrous drawings, and more 
too of Paul Nash’s and (i. K. Chesterton’s and Max Beer- 
bohm’s and Cecil Palmer’s delightful introductions. W’ith 
such glowing tributes to writer and artist as Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Bcerbohm pour forth, the book can hardly fail to 
be a success. If sheer novelty and blatant absurdity can 
win popularity, its future is assured, (\ijitain Sieveking 
docs not appear to have been damped by his experiences 
in a German prison, and, as Mr. Clicstcrton suggests, if the 
reader turns to the ])age containing the verses entitled, 
“ Charm Against Fright," " he will learn by what process 
Captain Sieveking was enabled to get the D.S.C." These 
are the verses, and they give an excellent example of the 
whimsical humour that characterises the book : 

" When T am frightened by bogies or spooks. 

Or Things that go Hop in the night, 

Or Things that start liooting like peacocks and rooks — 

Or when I’ve been reading sensational books 
And something goes wrong with the light — 

Then I try to keep cool and collected and calm, 

To avoid at all costs going mad ! 

.\nd I find that thtj use of this family charm, 

Is the best antidote to be had : 

*' By reciting the alphabet backwards 
And tying my toes into knots, 

And holding my breath for ten minutes, 

And thinking of millions of dots— 

And knitting my eyebrows with needles, 

It produces a soothing effect ... 

You haven't got time to be frightened I 
You've heard of this way, 1 expect." 


Learn the Secrets of 
Successful Writers! 

HOW TO WRITE SALEABLE 
ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

Wanted — Now Writers ! 

JnuriMlism is onjoyiiiK smnothing like a boom this yoar. Scores of new 
jvrmdiiMls and iiowsp,ip(>rs h.ivi* lioon st.iitfd, with a ujrrcspoiidinfi increase 
HI the doinuiid lot contributions. There is a ilearth of talent. Tin* trained 
writer, wlio li.is oven cimi> the diiruiilties of subjci t and treatment, finds his 
work in kirn demand at Ko>>d rates. Ami there is a eliann about wntiin; whicli 
never loses its spell, lias not some one called it " the world's most fascinating 
hobby " ? 

Make writing; hobby. Wlierever vi>u live yon lan earn money by your 
pen. Vou um inastn the esseiiti.iK of ellecliv«‘ wilting — how to wijte, what 
to wTite about, and when* to sell -by study oi the uni 4 |ue postal course of the 
kegent Institute. Learn the seerets ol suicesslul writers. 
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One of the many notable (jMliiies of the touts*- is the spnaal .dtention given 
to the th'velopnient ol tin iriMlive poweis. The li.iiiiing equips the student 
with the iiiv.iiii.Tble f.ifultv of beinr, .ibh* to ereat*- .1 1 onstant How of ideas, 
and makes tlear how the wnlei can invest .irtirles. sln»il stoiu-s, etc., with 
iinf.'iiiiiig originality and Hu- tbaiin oi fre.shness and spontam-iO. 

Lvery student leieives individual allriition, and is t-nabled th.inks to exiicrt 
guid.inei — to avoir! the i‘iii>ts and wasterl ejioi t whnh bt sr t the path of the 
lM-ginnei. This course slutws delniitelv and in-.itlit.illv h»>w li> achieve success. 
The s}»etial .iini is to deve](>]> tiie imlivnlii.il gi'inus ot the student. 

You « an master this coins** in vour lei«^ure hours, with p*‘rst)n.'i 1 guidance at 
every stage *jf tli* instnietiori. Th** fust step toWMrds sii* * * ss ni tins delightful 
pursuit Is to send fi>i a ti(*e ('.ojty ol “ (.lpp*>i tunitn-s lor laleiit." an inteiestnig 
booklet wiiiih d*'si iiIm-s th*- oivnings tttr n**vv wiiteis, the uiiiipie adx .iiit.igi ‘8 of 
the Kegint ( ourse, .iiid tin nioder.iU; lenns L’s*- th** nmii given Im'Iow, or 
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THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 

(Dept. 93), lili, B**df*)r*l Street, Slraml, Lomlon, W.C.li 


Without *'tbligatioii *>n niy jj.irt, pUsas** s**nd ni*' a r4)i>v ot “ Ojipoi tumtics 
for Talent,” five and post in** . 

Naim* 

Alldress 


i NEW WRITERS WANTED ! i 

~ F.v**rv little while new* peno«licals aiv e.st.iblisherl ” .iml th* i rv is still = 
~-z they i*)mft !” 'I’lie ilcniaml for suitable artuJcs and stoin s *‘\ii i‘*ls tlie== 
= , supply. ~ 

ZZ Thosi* who cannot sell MSS. may le.Trn why. fira/is Cnlidsni , ITaiik. SZ: 
^ l£on**st, Hefjiful Arlvie*' S**nd short sneeimen MS, with stamps l*ii return. FZ 
^ to E»litiji-in-Chicl. Pi.i* tieal I orrrspontleii* *• t'*»ileg**. Ll*l., 4IS, Th.im t Iloimt.*, — : 
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JJUTToN’s {SHORTHAND liaB only 6 niloH and 29 uharauterH. 

Complete theory learned in 24 lioura. That stage 
reached, prat'.tice quickly gives high reporting R|K)od8. 
Send 2 sUiinps for Hpecimen lessons to Dutton’s College 
(Desk I).63), Skegness. Also London and Manchester. 



WANTED. — A Complete Set of •' Every maa*e 
Library ** — library edition preferred : unmarked. 
For presentation to a Soldiere* Club. Write etatinc 
number of volumes and price to McLatchie. 20 1» 
Melrose Avenue, CrlcKlewood, N.W.2. 

£5, £3. £1 PRIZES FREE monthly 

for the best Short Story, Article and Poem sent In. 
Awards published In Th 0 Timet. Novels and 
Serials placed at highest prices with over 200 
Publishers and E4iitors. Partloalars for stamp* 
Cambridge Literary Asenoy, S, Henrietta Street, 
W.O.2. 
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Dews notes. 


House of Baltazar,” will be published in January by 
Mr. John Lajie. 


A book to be anticipated with more than ordinary 
interest is the book of reminiscences that Mrs. 
Asquith is writing. It will be published next year 
by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


The eight portraits in chalk which arc among 
our presentation plates this month were specially 
drawn for Thk Bookman, the eight subjects very 
kindly giving 
sittings for that 
purpose. The artist. 

Mr. Robert J. Swan, 
is as yet only at the 
beginning of what 
promises to be a 
brilliant career, lie 
was a student at 
the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he 
obtainCft the medal 
for figure painting, 
the Landseer 
Scholarship, and the 
British Institution 
Scholarship in 
Painting. He has 
for some while been 
a regular exhibitor 
in the Royal 
Academy, the 
National Portrait 
Society’s galleries 
and the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 
but the portraits in 
this Number are 
his first published 
work. 



A new novel by 
W. J. Locke, "The 




“ The Blower of Bubbles (Chambers), which we 
review elsewhere, is a remarkable first book by 
a Canadian author, Mr. Arthur Beverley Baxter. 

He was born in 
l'()ronlo,and became 
something of a 
musical prodigy, 
travelling about 
Canada and appear- 
ing as an alto soloist 
in a large choir at the 
age of ten. When 
he left school, 
instead of studying 
for the law as his 
jiarents had meant 
him to, he secured a 
posit ion in a broker's 
office, but was put 
down from that for 
erroneously marking 
up on the wall the 
w r o n g Exchange 
(|uotations. Then 
he was placed with 
a piano company, 
and filled his leisure 
by writing and illus- 
trating articles for 
various small publi- 
cations. Also, being 
t h e n nineteen, he 
wrote a play which 
was accepted and 
went into rehearsal 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, but was not pro- 

hose new novel, “ Cousin Philip," duCCd bcCaUSe tllC 
Messrs. Colllii!, have just published. 
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/'faito by E. 0. tuppi Mr. c. S. Evan*. 


whobc rululd story o " Ciniierclla/’ illustrated by Arthur 
Kackbam, is iiblislied by Mr. Huiiieiiiann. 

producer went bankrupt three days before tlie ojx'ii 
ing night. When the war came, he e.ro.ssed the sea as 
a lieutenant in the 122nd t'anadian Infantry Bat- 
talion ; was afterwards transferred to the Canadian 
Engineers ; saw service in Ihance with the Signals 
of the First Canadian Division, and was invalided 
out in July, 1918. His stories have the war for 
background and atmosphere, hut it is not so much 
the lighting as tire human effects of the great up- 
heaval that have appealed to liim, its wakening 
and uplifting influence on national and individual 
character. 

One of the most notable books of American war 
poems was “ The Challenge,” by lieutenant Leonard 
Van Noppen, wJjich was published here by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews last year. Its one hundred and 
twenty-six sonnets have made a large appeal to th(‘ 
public and been crowned with praise by many of 
our leading poets and critics. They range over many 
phases of the world-tragedy and are by turns 
romantic, emotional, ironic and fiercely denuncia- 
tory. At the time the book appeared Lieutenant 
Van Noppen was in London as assistant attache 
of the U.S.S, Melville, flagship ; he subsequently 
went as assistant Naval attach <5 to The Hague. 
Born in North Carolina, his father of old Dutch 
American descent, his mother of French stock. 
Lieutenant Van Noppen graduated at the North 
Carolina University, and was for a while a Professor 


at Columbia University. In those early days, 
over twenty years ago, he made a masterly trans- 
lation from the Dutch of Von Vondd’s epic-drama, 
*' Lucifer,” from which Milton drew inspiration 
for much that is in " Paradise Lost,” and its publi- 
cation gave him at once a distinguished place in 
American letters. But the scholastic life was 
not congenial to him, and he presently gave up his 
professorship, and avows that he is a tree lance 
in literature henceforth. At the end of “ The 
Challenge” there are given some striking fragments 
from ” Armageddon : A Symplionic Drama of 
Evolution,” a poem on which Lieutenant Van Noppen 
has been engaged at intervals for twenty years past, 
and being now released from active service he 
pn)poscs to settle at the Kiv'iera for a year or more 
and there bring this, his most ambitious work in 
poetry, to a conclusion. 

Mr. C. .S. Evans, whose retold story of “ (ander- 
ella,” illustrated in c.olour and silhouette by Mr. 
Arthur Rackham (Heinemann), is one of tiu' most 
charming of this year’s Christmas books for children, 
has done much admirable w'ork in literary criticism. 
Also, some few years ago, he published, in “ Nash 
and Others” (ICdw'^ard Arnold), a series of stories 
that for their delightful humour and subtle undtir- 
standing of the character of the human bo\- were 
ranked by discerning critics with Kenneth (Irahame’s 
” The Golden Age ” ; and we understand the book 
Mill presently be reissued in a cheap edition. 



! Lieutenant Leonard van Noppen* 

U.8.A. 
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The death last month of Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox was received with very widespread regret. 
She has long been the most popular of American 
poets, and her books, published over here by Messrs^ 
Gay & Hancock, have almost as largo a vogue in 
this country as in her own. She had great gifts 
for expressing in fluent and musical verse the 
natural sentiments and emolioiis of ordinary 
humanity and a homely ))Iiiloso])hy (hat -average 
persons could understand and take comfort in. 
Whatever else may be said of lier work, the fact 
remains that it has certain qualities of sincerity 
and intelligibility that are absent from a good deal 
of modern verse that is much ruoie j)relculious, 
less read and will bi“ sooner forgotten. 



Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Few women novelists ha\e a lighter (ouch or a 
keener sense of humour than Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
Her latest novel, “Platonic Peter" (Hutchinson), 
handles a more serious problem than is usual with 
her, but a prevailing spirit of humour always keeps 
it fi'om becoming too serious and makes a pleasant 
and sparkling social conietly of what might easily 
have turned out something more sombre. In her 
time Mrs. Tremlett has travelled much about the 
world with her husband, who is a mining enginc<‘r. 
She did not begin to write about her exj)eriences 
till she went to Nigeria ; there she wrote “ The Tin 
Gods,” and when it appeared the press notices 
so encouraged her tliat she went on writing, and has 
now published six novels. " I admit,” she says, 
“ that I do not take writing verj'^ seriously. My 
days are spent in one of the busiest publishing houses 
in London, and I write at odd moments, in my 
free evenings and during the blessed hours of 



hy Jhnii,, t.in Mp#. Horace Tremlett. 


Sunday morning. If anybod\ is a limpet 1 am, for 
having become attached to work during the war 
1 intend to stick to it with all tlu' adhesive power 
at my command- -absolutely, there is no fun like 
it.” As for hobbies, she adds, “ I have, unfor- 
tunatelv, only one ; it is nearly si.x h'Ct high, but 
still liutty, and is a soiirci- of jov and terror. 1 



Miss May Wedderburn. Cannan, 


wliuse new luok nf poem'll **Tlie Splendid Day'',"tlb 
published by Mr. Blackwell. 
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simply can’t understand the outcry against a 
family ; motherhood is the only thing that makes 
life worth living." 

Captain Rowlands Coldicott, whose “ London 
Men in Palestine " has just been published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold, was educated at Durham and 
Oxford, and is a B.Litt. of both universities. He 
wrote a good deal of verse that was published 
in the University magazines, the Oxford Magazine. 
Isis, and Granta, and was nearly " sent down ’’ 
from Durham, when an undergraduate, for a 
satirical comedy against the College authorities- 
His first book, on Dr. Walcot (“Peter Pindar”), 
was finished and about to be published when the 
war stopped it, and it still remains in MS. A few 
weeks after the war began, he joined the 2/2ist 
Battalion the London Regiment, of which liis father 
was Colonel, and incidentally wrote and assisted 
with the printing of The Twoasuwere, a magazine 
that had some success beyond the battalion. He 
went to France in 1916, and accompanied tlie 
battalion to the Macedonian Front ; and, having 
recovered from the usual fever, was sent to Egypt. 
He was in command of his company at the taking 
of Becrsheba, and gained the M.C. at the Battle of 
Sheira. He marched to Jerusalem and was badly 
wounded in hot fighting on the Mount of Olives, 
and has told the whole story of that campaign 
vividly and interestingly, from his personal stand- 
point, in “ London Men in Palestine.” Captain 
Coldicott has a strong realistic touch, a neat hand 
at anecdote and dialogue, and has interspersed his 
narrative with some admirable verse. While he 
was recovering from his wound at Jerusalem he 
wrote “ A Ballad of Jerusalem,” and this, and 
later a detailed acccjunt of the taking of Becrsheba, 
appeared in the Cornhill. He was transferred 
to the Western Front in igi8 ; was appointed 
Education Officer to the Cavalry in France and 
moved with them through Belgium.^ After tlie 
Armistice he established an English library for the 
troops at Spa, personally selecting eighty cases 
of books in London and conveying them out. “ I 
am full of enthusiasm for T-f)ndoners as fighting 
men,” he says, “ and would like to lead them 
again.” He confesses also that he hates rules 
and regijlations, loves the open air, and wishes he 
were living " in the times of Queen Elizabeth," 
and his book is good reading because that is the 
breezy, genial, gallant spirit in which it is written. 

It is eight years since David Graham Phillips 
was shot in a New York street by a homicidal 
maniac, and his last book, “ Susan Lenox : 



Captain H. Rowlands S. Coldicott. 


Her Rise and Fall,” only lately published in 
America, was issued in England a few weeks ago 
by Messrs. Appleton. Years before he established 
his position as a novelist he came in touch with 
the tragic fragment of life which he made the basis 
of " Susan Lenox.” While on a visit to Madison 
he saw a beautiful girl .sitting disconsolate in a 
farm wagon alongside a country lout she had been 
forced to marry. She presented, he said, a picture 
of wistful and appealing loveliness that haunted 
him ever after. He had started to write " Susan 
Leno.x ” nine years before his death. “ It was 
written and rewritten four times,” says a friend of 
his. “ When you realise that this novel cr>ntains 
nearly 400,000 words you have some conception of the 
physical task alone. Many have wondered why its 
publication was so long delayed. The publisher 
feared its frankness might imperil his magazine and 
delayed its serial appearance for nearly four years. 
Wlicn it did come out it lifted the circulation of the 
periodical to such a degree that for months the 
issues were sold out a few days after publication.’ 

" Adventures in Marriage,” a new book of short 
stories by Mr. Ward Muir, will be published soon 
after Christmas by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Mr. F, J. Randall’s humorous novel, " Somebody’s 
Luggage,” published some few years ago by Mr. John 
Lane, has been dramatised in America and, judging 
by the dramatic fees the author is receiving from 
it, is having a very successful nin. 
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Messrs. G. Bell & Son liave nearly ready for publi- 
cation a new and revised edition of '* Printing ; A 
Practical Treatise on the Art of Typography/' by 
Charles T. Jacobi. 

Linda Condon/’ by josrph Herges|i(‘inKT, 
author of “ The JMack l^‘nny{^" will Ix' published 
by Mr. TIeineinaini early ne\l year. Mr. Heiia'inann 
is piTblishing also next year " Miser’s Mone\ /’ a 
new novel bv ICdiMi I'hilhiotts. 


THE P>()()KMAX PRIZE ( ( )MPi: 1 ITK )NS, 
November -l)(‘<*eml)er, roio 

As announe(‘(l last month, owing to tlic earl\’ d ite 
at which tli(‘ (dirislmas Lodkmxn ha-> lo go to 
press. t!ir time for sending in tor tlu'-^e ('oinpetitions 
is (‘\tended to I)eeenil)er and rc'-ult'^ will he 

giv<'n in oiir |annarv Numi)er 


f. A Pkizf. of One Guinea is offcn^d for th(^ best 
oriiiiual lyric. 

11 . A pRi;'E OF Hat.f a (rtinfa is ollered for the best 
r|U()tatioii from English verse aj)j)lieable to any 
revii'w or the nanu* of any author or book 
aj)pearing in tliis mimbcT ol ' 1 11 F Bookman. 
I^ieference will be given to ([notations of a 
hninorous nat un*. 

111. .V Pki/i- of riiHi'.F Xi w Books is ollered for the 
bi'st brief motto, original or seJ(‘('t(‘(l, for the 
New ^'('.'ir. 

\\\ A l*Ki/i OF Half a (iUIM a is ollered foi tlie bi'st 
re\ iew, in not nioi<‘ than oii'‘ lmndi(*d words, 
ol an>' re('ent]\' ]>iil>Iish('d book (‘omj>etitors 
should give llie names of .\uthors and Ihib- 
Iislaa s at head of i e\ iew . 

\ co])y ol J iij- Bookm.w will be sf'iit />e,s/ /rrc for 
lik'tL'c nunilhs to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for 'I'hf Bookmw Coin])etilions. J Ik' 
halitoi leserv'e-. the lighl lo use ativ suggt’stion 
submil t(‘d. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


STACY AUMONIER. 


M ( )>T no\ elisis l)egin 1 hen ('aieei-. a . MMuethiiij, else, IvK li.n'dsuii’ ^ Pamrl.t 

and sof »iier or lati'i l)e( « 'ine nn\ cle.l - nii an dier at jMiodv a.iid bisnieht 

llroiight, or Iw .n'('i(lent. 

.\n(l the\ owe moie to that 
false start tlKin tlnA alw'a\s 
I ecog n 1 se . loi it brings 
them into closer a<(ju.nnt- 
tim e with t hi- world ol mis 
cellaneoiis men and womi-n 
than tliey would eM-r ha\'e 
gone if they had been ol 
that tvpc <»f author who is 
“all aiitlioi, ” and had li\a*(l 
in literal y (‘ircles and a 
world of liooks from the out- 
M*t. JCvi'iybody knows how 
iiuu'h Dickens owes to his 
early experience'.-) in the 
blacking factory, as a lawvi'i ’s 
clerk and as a working 
journalist. S m oil i‘tt had 
b(‘(‘n to sea as a surgeon s 
mate and nnsnccessfiil ashore 
as a pliysidan befori' he 
found himself as a novelist. 

Fit'lding was dc'stined for 
till' law, and had scmmi much 
of life and mistaken him- 
self for a dramatist, wlien 



j)H)V()Ufd liim to tiy his luiud 
him to his 1 1 lie viK-alion , 
w'hilr J\i( ii.iidsnii had not 
known he i. ould write Intion 
till allri lie had Ix-eii for 
lhiil\' \'e;n-s a jjrinti'r. 
S ott, Ke.ule, Me\ euson W(‘1T. 
in )re Ol Irss in ilie law 
I) lore tluA’ esea[)ed into liler- 
.'I'lire ; SI), lain, were .Sl.'uiley 
\\’e\ iM.iii and .\nthony Hope. 

I laidy WMs .in .11 eliitecl ; 

II <i. Wells w.is in till' 
dr.'i)er\' business ; Trollope 
.! ii.l ) ,1 e o b s in the J’osl 
(Mice: J\'ll Ridge ;i. lail- 
w '\ elei k : 1 omad a sailor; 
( on.'in I )o\ie :i dm t 01 , 
Arnold i>emu-(t .1 l.iw\er’s 
clerk . Rohei I 1 1 ic jj e ns a 
m isii'Mii. 

So one hope-, the mote 
‘1 Stae\- Aumonier beeaiisi* 
In- ht-gan in the right way. 
i:e was not a novelist li\-e 
vears ago, and wlien lu* 
became oni‘, as h(‘ says,‘“ he 
|n;t drifti'd into literature 
in the phil'uidering manner 
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of the majority of writers.” He is of Huguenot descent : 
his ancestors were silversmiths who came to Spitalfields 
after th(i massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and nearly all 
his relatives have been craftsmen of some sort. But 
liis natural bent was for acting, and before the war he 
had made a considerable reputation by giving character 
sketches — ^impressions of various people he had met in 
the streets, on buses, lubes and about the countryside. 
He gave them at many London th(*atres, in concert 
halls and at private liouscs ; lliey were well received 
by the p^^ss and rajjidly growing in favour with the 
public when the war came and set his galhiry of char- 
acters tottering and falling. The public, at that time 
of stress and anxiety, lost interest in them. Moreover 
he found that certain familiar types which had been 
thoroughly modern wlien lie lirst jiresentcd them, seemed 
to grow suddenly old-fashioned ; in a year or two many 
of them were quite obsolete. Ideals, habits, customs, 
the wliolc world was changing rapidly' ; Thor was 
liammering everything into ik^w shapes. Character itself 
was in the melting-pot, and Mr. Aumonicr was soon 
sw(ipt away from whatever of his profession had not 
been swept away from him and jdunged into div^ers 
war activities, l^iit tliere was to be no glory for him. 
A d<yspise(l man, he was ]nit to serve for nearly a 
yt'ar in the Army Pay ('orps, and then as a chart -makcir 
in the Ministry of National Service. 

By tlien lie had already commenced to write, and 
among his fairly exacting war activities he contrived to 
snatch odds and (;nds of leisure time to solace himself 
witli his new-found joy. The first thing he wrote was 
a short story called “ The Friends.” It was rather a 
morbid story about two furniture salesmen who drank 
themselves to death, lie took it to an influential 
literary agent who read it and said, My d(^ar boy, this 
is all very well, but wliat on earth am I to do with it ? 
No one will touch such a story as this.” 

That was a little discouraging ; n(*vertholess, in due 
course ” The Friends ” proved one of the most successful 
tales Mr. Aumonier lias written. It w’as published 
in the English Review ; in the Century Magazine, in 
N(*w York ; and lat(T in book form with two other 
of his stories. Tlu* j)ress crowned it with praise ; by 
the votes of the Boston Trayiscript readers it was placed 
as one of the live best short stories of its year, and a 
clergyman in Buffalo prearhed about it. A year later 
the Spectator called attention to it in a two and a half 
column notice, and described it as one of the best English 
short stories they had ev(T read. 

In his first novel, ” Olga Bardi*l,” Mr. Aumonier dealt 
with the life of a musician, and as his wife. Miss Gertnide 
Peppercorn, is a well known pianist, a good many j)cople 
jumped to the conclusion that she w'as the original of 
Olga ; but as a fact the two are not at all alike. He 
admits that, of course, in portraying the temperament 
and telling the history of Olga Bardel he was indebted 
to his wife in many ways, but it was more that she helped 
him to an intimate appreciation of music and musical 
life, and the atmosphere of music and musicians which 
surrounded them in their London home. That musical 
genius which wiiolly absorbs its possessor and appears 
at times so inexplicable and so uncrushablc under adverse 
conditions has always intrigued him ; but he has never 
founded a character on any definite person. ” I cannot 


understand anyone doing so,” he says. It seems to 
me it would knock all the fun of creation out of one’s 
work and be as different, in point of art, as a photograph 
is from a water-colour drawing.” 

His second novel, ” Just Outside,” was again a novel 
of character. Each of his three novels have been that 
rather than novels of plot, for when he came to write 
stories he was only developing another phase of that 
natural aptitude which led him to impersonate on the 
stage the people he had met in his everyday experiences. 
” Just Outside ” is the life-story of a temperamental 
youth, Arthur Gaffyn, who is always just outside the 
normal conception of a social order. He is one of a 
great many, and the war has riot diminished their 
number. In his early days Mr. Aumonier was a decor- 
ative draughtsman, and this novel offered him an oppor- 
tunity of painting many impressions of a draughtsman's 
life, and of the characters and types of the semi-Bohemian 
worlds of Paris and London at that time. 

” The Qiicrrils,” his third book, published by Messrs. 
Methuen a few weeks ago, is a more ambitious effort 
than either of the other two. Essentially a character 
nov<d, it studies the intiTplay of character in a whole 
family, and consequently is morii impersonal, less auto- 
biographical than its predecessors. The Querrils an* the 
sort of people (.‘Vtirybody knows — very charming people, 
comfortably off, well educated, sentinujntal, excc'ssivcly 
kind and unselfish, with many attractive and lovable 
traits. Withal, they are self-centred — they live in a 
world of their own, wrapped up in each other and their 
family interests. Nothing seems to trouble' them, but 
beneath this placid exterior old currents of individual 
feeling and tendency are always in movement, and Mr. 
Aumonier s(its himself to trace the surjnising results 
that may acenn* from this position of detachment, when 
its foundations are suddenly underminc'd by iii‘W and 
drastic circumstances. External dangers may prove 
illusory ; the dormant internal ones, once roused into 
action, arc irresistible. Outsitle events intrude force- 
fully upon their setthid complaci'iicies ; tlu'y arc not 
prepared for such an intrusion, and th(^ thoughts and 
habits of a lifetime are broken up and turned into 
strange chanru'ls. The problem of this interfcn'iice with 
long ('stablished ways and its effect ujiun mind and 
character is th(i main theme of the story. 

In addition to his books Mr. Aumonier has written 
about thirty short storic^s which have been i)ublislied 
both h(Te and in America. The American public and 
publishers have been particularly appreciative of his 
work. Most of his fiction has an English setting, but 
he has travelled a good deal in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Holland, as well as in America and Canada. 

Latterly, Mr. Aumonier has been resuming his char- 
acter sketches on the stage, but you may take it that 
henceforth he will remain above everything else a 
novelist. He has made remarkable progress in the 
three or four years since he began writing ; he has 
imagination, a sense of style, and subtle skill in char- 
acterisation ; and, the first thing needful in the making 
of a novelist, he knows how to tell a story. Moreover, 
his manner of telling it Is distinctively his own, though 
he has said, ” I owe much to the personal sympathy 
and encouragement of Mr. John Galsworthy, and not 
a little to the inspiration of bis work.” 



THE READER. 

THE YOUNGER NOVELISTS. 

By R. Ellis Robekts. 


I. 

HAT is to happen to the no\'fl ? It is a qurstion 
which has often occurn'cl to me as I have 
considered the number and the competence of the 
younger nov('Iists. Many of them are content to be 
story-tellers. They have not, it aj)j)('ars, mucli curiosity 
about the form which they an^ using, and they prefer 
to go on producing fiction wliich does not differ in 
(essentials from the old tales of old bards and shanachies. 
It is true that in the oldcT English iiovc'lists W(' can 
already perceive the, germs of tlie distinctive vari(‘ties 
of fiction: Richardson, Fic'lding, Bnnyan and Defoe 
arc not more alike or more unlike than Januis, Kipling, 
Mark Rutherford and (ieorge Moore : but the nov(‘l 
as a separate art-form nvMy bt^gins with Jane Austen - 
not with Flaubert— and its practitioners are still very 
few : for to write a noved as Jane Austen wrote one 
means that the novelist must In* as sensiUvc' to his 
spocilic forms as tlui sonnet-writer is to tli<^ form of 
the soniKd, and tliat sensitiveiu'ss is a v(‘ry unusual 
quality. 

For convenience I shall make a rougli division of the 
younger novelists into live groups dlie Romantics, wlio 
pursiu*, with a diiferencc', 
that tradition to whicli the 
story is mor(’ important 
than the charaettTs ; the 

straiglit " novelists, mostly 
follow(Ts of Thackeray, of 
Dickens, of W ells, to whom 
the novel is an indrument 
which can be touch(‘(l to all 
kinds of ('lids, and beconu's 
i n turn e s' say, sermon , 
rhapsody or tract ; a group 
whom 1 lK‘sitat(^ to dub 
Realist, who follow Flaubert 
and George Moore; th(^ 
definite Innovators, w li o 
are more conc(!rn(*d with 
the form of their art than 
with anything else, disciples 
these, of II(‘iiry Jamc.i ; and 
a little band for whom the 
novel is something fantastic, 
or satirical, or simply 
humorous. Tlujse divisions 
are not at all watertight. 

In particular the line 
between the second and 
third is extremely faint. 

For instance Mr. Beresford 
sometimes follows Mr. Wells 
into a country wliich is 
hardly the region of the 


mvd proper at all : and In^ oft(*n writ('s talcs which 
are exc(‘llent (^xam]d('s ot the French naturalist school. 
It has always b('rn a characteristic of English novelists 
and of tlic Englisli novel, that not only docs an author 
at times adopt what sec'ms quite a new styh*, but also in 
one work he will cxliibit tendencies which are really 
contradictory and destructive of (‘ach otlier. 

II. 

()1 the romantics Mr. ('ompton Mackenzie is C('rtainly 
the most distinguislu'd. Beginning with a .bravura 
])i(Te of considerable accomplishment, but not, save in 
the richness of his brocade, mon; remarkable than the 
work of the. Fasth's, lui sjx't'dily scuttled down to the 
composition of iTsoluttdy romantic accounts of life. 
His inteiTst in a dirty pond is purely confined to tlui 
glitter made by the scum, if you turn the right light on 
it : and all his fountains of fancy Jiave coloured lights 
at th(‘ back of them. LiUt in liis books is like life in 
a gn'at (‘xhibition, and he is the Kiralfy of tlie younger 
n()V(‘lists. If you go to the show in the right mood, 
evcTything will ainazi*, even the joy-wheel. Only once 
has lie trit‘(l more' considered things, in (iuy and 
PaiiliiK'.’* it is by far liis b(‘st book, and its acute 

depression is a Jiatural re- 
action from the glitter- of 
the ntliers. Mr. McKenna 
is more of a modernist than * 
is Mr. Mackenzie. liis early 
essays in fiction, with their 
stiong rccolh'ctions of E. F. 
Bi'nsun and Anthony Hope, 
displayed the talent of a 
eonversitionalist rather than 
tiu'. gift of a story-teller. 
But he is a romantic con- 
V(Ts:iti()iialist. Life is never 
as tired as tlui (‘pigrams 
about it ; and in actual 
existeiu e even debutantes 
ani sometimes silent, and 
even undc'i graduates are 
dull. Mr. McKenna makes 
a mistake in his later 
books of dragging in 
actuality. He never had 
Mr. Mackenzie’s astonishing 
virtuosity, his wonderful ' 
sense of precision : and his 
(ilforts to combine a study 
of a minx with the great 
(wents of Europe, is a most 
lamentable affair. Tw'o 
pages of “Vanity Fair" 
after “ Sonia Married * * 
should convince the most 
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stuhhorii adiniivr of oiir own agr that in sonu* tilings 
wi‘ all' a long way behind 'J'hackcray. 

In spite of a tendency .to luituraUsin in nu'thod. 1 
must class both Mr. \\'ulpole and Mr. Macflill among 
the romantics. Th(‘ latter is more reminiscent of Hugo 
than of any English novelist ; lie has much of the 
h'reneli master's hatred of injustice, and much of his 
habit of shouting the truth at Ins read(‘rs. His work is 
jiarticularly valuable as giving one an Indand far re- 
movt'd from thii farcc's of (ieorge A. Birmingham or 
the comedy of Mrs. ('oiiyt rs or of SornervilU' and Ross. 

He is in the true siiri ession 

of Irish novelists, such 
Michael Banim and ^\'ill 
C a r 1 (' 1 o n , aiul has. like 
them, a kinslii}) with the 
peasioitry and with the Jile 
o( tile fields. Mr. M'ali)ole, 
in s]nb’i)f his excursion into 
Russia, in spite of “ Mr. 

IV rrin and Mr. Traill.” is at 
Jicart romantic. He is not 
altogether fn'e from sc'iiti- 
nirnlalitv : his bi'lief in the 
Ducluss of M’nxo si'i'uis 
to me like* the odd super 
stn ion which surrounded 
Mi. (iladstone. (in*at as 
(iladstone was there are 
people wlio tell you that he 
was gn'atest wheni he look(‘d 
at an ojiiionent in anger, 
that his eyes dilated, and 
the < ipponeiit s h r i v (* 1 1 1 * d 
away. Apart from the fact 
•llial this was not always 
true -that I’arnell and 
(' 1 lamberlain and Labe nic hen * 
ne\'er wilted before that 
eagle glance, it is plain 
that to respect it was gross z,, /;. 0 . //./.n'. 

cowardice : it was to respect 

not the man, but a physical accident -it was to allow 
yours(*lf to b(i bullied. Mr. M^alpole allows himself to 
be bullied. He is over-impressed with the labels of 
things; he does not like taking life directly, and 
imaginatively, but dc'sires veils and subterfuges. Ev(*ry 
timt* h(i is tempted to think of Russia T wish he 
would say to himself, firmly, Coclum non anhnum 
miiidnt ([ui itcins tncitc curtHui. I hat line condemns the 
romantic heresy which consists in believing that there 
is something in our human lives more important than 
the mood of man ; that adventiiiv. or courage, or valour, 
or loving-kindness are other than attributes of the 
soul, and that knight-errantry is a jmifession instead of 
a vocation. There is one author, not pi’ihaps strictly 
witliin my purview, who provides an antidote for the 
heresy - C. E. Lawrence*. In all his books, but especially 
in the last two Youth W ent Riding " and “ Such 
Stuif as 1 )reams " you have*, that note of imaginative 
romance' whiedi knows how to abandon the picturesque 
and heroic and maktis beauty out of the simple things 
of ('vi'iyday, mt by altering them or lying about them 
or by sentimentalising over them, but by seeing the 




lave in the people, by believing in the Dominical words : 

” Lift the stone and yc shall find me : Cleavt^ the wood, 
and therf am i.'*' 

III. 

1 do not think Mr. W\*lls has a grc'ater admirer than 
mysc'lf ; but it is impossible not to deplore his influ(;ne(* 
on the yoiing(*r men. That there are authors who would 
never have; written fiction at all, oth(*rs wlio would have 
written quite differently, and some wlio would write 
much b(*tter were it not for Mr. W'l'lls is, 1 believe, 

easily demmistrablc. Mr. 
W\ L. Heorge. for instance, 
has none of llie sp(‘('ili(' 
qualitii's of a novelist : lu' is 
a sociologist, and liis out- 
good novi'l, ” The ( ity of 
Light," is an essay on a very 
entrancing sidi' of ImcikIi 
family life. Mr. l-Jerrsfoni. 
a born novrlist, lias gone 
out of his way to wiit<‘ 
pseuilo-scii'nlilu' tabs ; and 
we o\V(' to Mi . W i lls tin* only 
bad book tin* lati* Sleplun 
Reynolds ixii wrote. Mi. 
vSt. |ohn Eivinr, wlio started 
with a noM‘1 which showi'd 
promisi‘ as high as that 
displayed by any author in 
my list, and an individual 
genius of a disi iplined kiiul, 
has in ” ( hanging W iikN 
allowed him sc If to be 
influenci'd too niiicli h\ 
thi* later Wrll^ tradition. 
.\s for the authors who 
would ni'vei havi' written 
at all but for .Mr. Wells. 
l(‘t silence* surround I hem. 
Tlu\v have their rewaid. 
It is, however, an ('uormons 
tribute Iwth to. Mr. Wells’s vitality and his iistonisli- 
ing opiK)rliincru'ss to his age that he shoiild luive 
so many disciples, while Mr. Coni ad, Mi. Hardv, 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. Kipling. Mi's. Wharton and Mr. 
(Ieorge Moore have so few. \\ere it not for Mr. Wells, 
we should not have had as they were viritteii Old 
Mole,” or *' Housemates,” " A Lady and Her llnshand.” 
or ” The PriK'-essionals,” or " Pantomime,” or ” Conse- 
quences.” It is not that any of these books eonld he 
mistaken for a novel by Mr. Wells : their authors have 
too k('en individualities for that ; but for all of them 
the writings of Mr. W'ells are part of their emotional 
experience. They have read other novelists, possibly 
admire other novelists more j hut Mr. Wells is life 
talking to them, and they’ve had to absorb him. to do 
something with him, as people must do with any part 
of their lives, whether it he pleasant or unpleasant. 

Of this group the most talented is Mr. Cannan, just 
as the most competent is Mr. Boresford. Mr. t annan 
writes Um ranch, and at times in execrable taste. 
In his later books he has suppressed the sardonic humour 
which made “ Old Mole” in parts as good reading as 
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something by Samui‘l Butler ; but his novels, osjH'cially 

Mendel/' display a menial ferocity, uiiamial)k‘, if you 
like, but of rare quality, lie dislikes lifc^ and a great 
many people ; he is emotionally awkward, and has th(^ 
reticence not of a child, but of a youth who mistakes 
candour for truth. One is still uiuertain w la ther liis 
work will come to anything, or wheth(‘r his bhu k humour 
will destroy him and it: but oiu‘ can never n‘ad liim 
without finding sonK'thing to hold one’s attention and 
a few passages whi('h oinai windows to Ixauty, of an 
unquiet and anxious kind. Mr. Bensford slaiKls at tlu^ 
other j)()le. He is almost too s(‘lf-poss(Sse(l. I!(‘ can 
reline emotion until it beconns a lidgcd. Tliere is 
something oddly ecOtsiastiial in his teinperaiiient. 
something of th(‘ hair splitting that one .issociates w'ith 
over-delinition. Vet h<‘ can poitray, as in “ House- 
mates” and “The House' in Deimtrius Koud.” ])assion 
at whit('-h(‘at, passion informing th(‘ wlioh* lib'. But I 
nt‘ver conquer th(' srnsation that he is a man who has 
learnt to overconn' a slannne'r ; and so speaks with a 
precision and a deliberah'ness whn h give to his woiks 
a certain air ol artili('iality. 

There is a grouji of young(‘r men -Mr. Ivor Brown, 
Mr. ]k)hun f.viK'h, Mi. Orlo Williams and Mi. John 
l*alnuT, Mr. Arnold Lunn an<l Mr. Alei* W'augh, alxiut 
whose talents judgm(*nt must Ik* susjK'iided. 1 do not 
fe(‘l that any of Llic'in.saxi* i)(‘rhaj)s Mr. Lynch and Mr. 
Palmer, an* inevitable novi*lists ; that tlu* storv is their 
intural nn‘dium. TIk'v are all preo(’cupi<‘d with ideas 
rather than with p(*rs()ns, and have* not I'liough of that 
stereoscopii' sense whiih is I'ssential to the novelist. 
It IS this sense which madi* Mi. Lrvine’s iirst no\a*l - 
“Mrs. Martin’s Man” so nanarkable. It shared with 
Miss i\eb(*cca W'est’s “ Ki‘turn of tlu* Soldier” tlu* 
honour of being a Hist novel with no touch of obvious 
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autobiogia])hy alniiit it. It displayed a vivid sense of 
liimian lelalionshi}), a u ally krvu mind and a ( uriosity 
which, if rather over int(*llectnal. was still genuine 
and objectivi*. Nothing is more tinsome than to read 
iiowl aft(‘r novel in which the author’s ga/a* is turned 
selfwards insti’ad of outwards, in which the W'orld 
of other p(‘()|)le i-> usrd but as a background for the 
authoi’s fancies and imaginations. Vet in ” t'lianging 
Winds” Mr. Lrvinc iK'trayetl his pieoM upations : and 
until iu* has j>ul)hshed anotlu r novel one must leave 
him in doubt wlu'ther the promise of that fir*^t book is to 
bi fullilled, and whether lie will, tis that book suggested, 
t,ike his ])la('e .nnong our Ihiid group of objectiva* 
iio' i'hsts uf whom Mr. l*'iank Swinnerton is deiinitely 
(Iiu*!. 


I\'. 

.\s I have said, divisions three and foui gliiU'Uito one 
another. Mi. lh‘r(‘sh»nl belongs to this grou]) by vurtiie 
ot “ (iod’s ('ounterj)oint just as he belongs to tlu* last 
grouj) by virtue* e)f the ” Jaee)!) Stahl” trileigy. H I 
may return to Mi. W’e*lls, I should say that the* chie-f 
diih're’ue e betvve*en, '^ay, Mr. Swiiinei ton and >Mr. Krvine, 
is that llu^ former has assimilated all of W’ells that 
tail Ik o[ use to him, while* tlu* latte*r has bolte*el liis 
WelL vvhole. It is dillicult. indeed, to say what in- 
ilue*nccs have genu* t(j the making of sue h perfect books 
. 1 -. “Xoctuiiu*” and “ Se|)teinbci .” Tlu* me thod of 
y\i\ ('harle's Marrie^tt is as evident iu Mr. SwimuTtoii’s 
work as tlu* method of Mr. IS. M. Forste r is in Miss 
Meyiiell’s ; hut eine* is not at all ce'rtaiii wlu tlun* Mr. 
Swiniu'rtein would not have disc()Ve*red the method 
had Mr. Marriott never vviitten a line. .Ml Mr. Svviunei- 
toii’s work has a fri‘shn(*ss and an individuality whieh 
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make one exclaim not — O this is a bit of Gissing — 
or that's Marriott — or isn't that like Henry James 1" — 
but — So he does it that way, too." His claim may be 
]x*gge(l out on tlu^ saine gold-field, but he digs his own 
or(\ As I look through my list of over forty names — 
and ] am ignoring a good many — I realise how rare 
that is. You have a good deal of nearly first-rat(‘ 
work, and a good deal of second-hand : to find some- 
thing at one(‘ first-rate and first-hand is a pleasure no 
r(‘viewer can forget. I fi‘<‘l it - though not quite so 
sharply as about Mr. Swinnerton — about six of my 
authors : all very difl'enMit, but all with that strong 
turn of personality which makes one n^peat the old 
Whitman tag, " W ho touches this book touches a 
man." Miss Kaye-vSmith, Mrs. Lyiul, Mrs. Woolf, Miss 
(.'ros|)i(', ilr. M.iciarJane and Miss Hope Mirrlees all of 
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these write out of experience and nuMTiory, not out of 
memory and hope : tht‘y ha\'e pondered raflier than 
wondered, forced themselves to think, not allowed 
theiiLSelves to dream. Of the six Miss Kaye-Smith lias 
written the longest : I liesitated wlu'ther 1 should not 
put her on a par with Mr. Swinnerton as an original 
talent ; but her debt to Hardy is at times a little evi- 
dent. and at times she challenges comparison with 
Mrs. Dudeney. Her talent is best shown in "A Chal- 
lenge t<j Sirius " and " Tamarisk Town " : in the former 
the account of the American Civil War is an extra- 
ordinary feat of historical reconstruction, and in the 
latter the picture of Monypenny who slays love for 
ambition seem to me; worthy to be a pendant to Tbsetfs 
portrait of John Gabriel Borkman. Miss Crosbie and 
Mr. Macfarlane are novelists of " humours " — they either 
give their people a definite kink or look at them from 
an odd angle. Their work gives one the pleasure which 


is given by a tart apple — a keen, acid tang. Miss 
Mirrlees has only just published her first novel — 
" Madeleine." It is a book which puts her immediately 
among the more important of the younger novelists. 
Wh(^tlier as a study of spiritual and mental malaise or 
as a reconstruction of a society so foreign as this l^aris of 
di^ Scud6iy?’s time, " Madeleine" is a remarkable book. 
As a first novel it challenges our hope as definitely as 
did Mrs. Lynd’s " The C'horus," that bright-eyed, kecn- 
witti'd (‘xpJoration of social inadequacy. Mrs. Woolf, 
who lias just issued her second book, seems with it to 
l)(‘ ready to step into that gap which has never been 
filled sinc(‘ the (h‘atli of Mrs. Gaskell. “ The Voyagi^ 
Out,” her first novel, was one of the most dismal pieces 
of comedy 1 have (*ver read : one had 110 doubts as to 
Mrs. W'ooJf’s cleverni'ss. but one wondered to what end 
sh(' would use it. If “ Xight and Day " be the answer, 
it is a very cheerful oni'. It reminds me again and 
again of Mrs. (iaskell's " S3'lvaa's I-ovits," granted tlie 
necessary change in manners and period : Mrs. W'oolf 
has all Mrs. (iaskt^ll’s sly, comfortable bumour, and also 
her sedate, leisureh’ attitude. 

Space is forcing nu' to neglect many novelists who 
d(‘serv(‘ more* di^tailed attention. There is Mr. Bn'tt 
Young, whose last novel. " 'J'lie Young Physician,” 
shows him in a transitional mood, but still writing 
most admirable English ; Mrs. Mordannt, Miss Dclalield 
and Miss Hamilton- - three women who have displayed 
a sense of humour which makes tluir fiction a livch' 
cominenlary on modern manners: there is Miss Stein, 
who reads, 1 think, betti'r than she wiilos ; and Mr. 
A. Herbert, whosc^ war novel was oiu^ of lh(‘ few 
genuine stiidits in soldier jisyehology. lii (it'orge 
Stevenson, who surely must be added to the list ol 
women who have cho.si'u ” George " as their j)S(*iidonym, 
we have an author whose careful d(‘tail, quid humour, 
and air of Jeisurefl comment reminds one of Trollope. 
And with Mr. !\f. T. II. Sadler, whose senst* of construe 
tioii is so far siipeTior to Jii> sense of ( liaractei, one 
pass(‘s naturally to the small grou]) for whom cunstnu - 
tion aiul innovation, (‘itlu'i of method or subject, semis 
to be more important than either iiu ideiil or ps^^diology. 

I hope no one will think that 1 helii ve* Mr. Swinnerton 
or Mr. Beresford, Miss Kaye-Smith or Mr. firett Young 
ignore construction. Mr. Swinmu ton, 1 belitwe, knows 
as much about tluj making of a novel as any of the 
young peoph^ in this group ; but h(i is not pre(M‘cni)ied 
witli it. In a story like ” Nocturne"- the characters, 
th(^ incidents, the construction all claim equal admira- 
tion : ill the authors ] am going to consider one/s first 
thought is not with their books as wholes ; the craft 
of construction has been too strong for tin*, art of the 
book. Mr. D. II. Lawrence, Miss Sidgwick, Miss Meyncll, 
Miss Kom?r Wilson, Miss Dorothy Richardson, Mr. 
James Joyce and Mr. Wyndham Lewis art! all authors 
whom I would assign to this group. About sonic I , 
h(!sitated. Mr. Lawrence belongs to it not so much 
by virtue of any definite experiments — though ht! has 
made innovations in the short story which lies out- 
side the scope' of this paper— but by virtue of a certain 
attitude. Jlis novels are the works not of a man with 
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a new method, but of a man who is looking for one. 
He som(?timcs writes like his imitators, sometimes like 
a parody, and sometimes with a sultry splendour 
which makes passages of “The White Peacock" and 
"Sons and Lovers" magnificently solitary in modern 
fiction. Mr. Lawrence? has published no novel since 
" The Rainbow," though T believe he has completed at 
least one : his genius is one which must not be allowed 
to be silent, and though he may turn for a time to the 
drama, T believe he will come back to the novel, and 
give us some book, jnirged of the folly and oifence 
which spoil so iniich of his early work. Miss Sidgwiek 
and Miss Meync*!! provide a remarkabh? contrast. Miss 
Sidgwiek is, T supposi*, tlie most ('ompetent woman 
nov('list of her period. She enjoys her virtuosity so 
much that she sometimes forgc'ts its object : after all 
one wants a novel, and Miss Sidgwiek is capable of 
forgetting \wv story in Ium* (‘X(*iteinent at ti‘lling it yon 
as clearly as possible. Jn her latest books T am ashamed 
to say I fuid a resemblance to those people who know 
th(‘ir anecdotes so well that they cannot believe the 
point has to b(‘ stated : it has been so long a ])arl of 
their nnaital makeup that they think the aiidhiv e 
must know it. Miss M<‘vnell n(‘V(T makes this mistake. 
Sh(‘ is astonish(‘d afre'^h at each new book of hers, at 
each ni'w ]*erson sln^ meeU and introduces to us. She 
writes (‘nn)tif)nally when Miss Sidgwiek writ(‘s intel- 
lectually and though ('ai'h will iw? nisinuatifui rather 
than statement -tlu^n* is a woild of diJierence l)i‘twten 
an insiiiuat(‘d syllogism and an insinuated tear. Mi^'S 
Sidgwick’s nudhod is at times obsiuin’, but Ikt thought 
IS clear : Miss Meyneirs method is ( h'ar, but her tlionght 
is confused. Her people; move in a world wIumc' judg- 
ment is thought abru])t and deuision rather vulgar, 
and the lines belwe(Mi "might" and "might not" are 
fanciful lines. .Miss Roiner \A'ilsoirs “ Martin SiIiuIit" 
is OIK' of the few siK'cessfnl eitorts to preseiit a genius. 
Miss Wilson’s nK'thod is not unlike that of M. Jule^' 
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komaine true, she (‘ould not hi* called inianiinisfc, but 
sh(' has that ri'sjiei t for the crowd, ioi somidhing in the 
groii|> which fi'i ijs and sustains tin* individual. I believe 
this theory to be as much of a fallacy as Mr. Hardy’s 
view of fat(‘ ; but. like* that, it can jiroduCe line art, and 
MissW’ilson is a novelist who may be e\pectc*(l to i;xrel. 

I am left with three delinite innovators. I am a 
hc'ndie tovvuids Miss Kii hardson. 1 lam siu; the; power 
in her work and rei'ognise h(‘r induslry, h(‘r energy and 
her astonishing visual sense : but 1 do not see that she* 
gains anything from the odd, staciato, " dired action ” 
incdhod of " Pointed Roofs” and ” 'hhe Tunned." Tin* 
sense of ai tnality no gi(*ater than that conveyed by 
Tolstoy 01 (Ic'orge .Moore or Maiibeit • and I belii'v.* 
that most people who admire the* books would have 
adn.’uvd them had they been writti*n in a more ordinary 
way. Towards Mr, lames Joyce and Mr. Wyndhani 
Lewis T feel diJferently. W hellu r you like* or dislike 
“Tarr” and “The Poitrait of an Artist,” it is im 
possible to deny that tlu'V do prodiK e a new efhrt in 
literaturi' - an eifi'ct not dissimilar to tin* eifei t of some 
of the new iiu'thods in ])ainting. That the m(*thoil ot 
“Tan” with its brutality, its angry scorn -has any 
future. 1 should not like to say : but it has a cpiality 
as distinct and forcible as the ini'thod, now Luiiiliar, 
us(*d by Mr. Kipling in his (‘arly short stoiic'S. 

\T. 

There remains a small groii]) of novelists wdiom 1 
could not include even in these roiigh-and ready classi- 
fications. Miss Rose Macaulay, it is true, could be* 
adjusted into the second group ; but she; has a little 
imp which forbids me from setting her then*. Thai 
imp, whether it move her to the satire of tears as in 
" Non-Combatants," or the satire of laugliter as in 
" What Not." makes her one of the fairy-struck group. 
The most notable of them are Mr. James Stephens and 
Miss Stella Benson — bc^th changelings, both aware of 
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tli(^ tricksiness in human 
iiatmo. This fairy-trick has 
nothing in common with 
Mr. Blackwood's rather 
solt'iiin pantheism. That 
it does j)erhaps* deriv(' a 
little from Mr. E. M. 

Forster, who waote the 
“ Celestial Omnibus/’ may 
be suspected, but it is rnort' 
spontaneous than Mr. 

Forster’s humour. Mr. 

Stephens and Miss Benson 
welcoim^ a saint or an angel 
as warmly as an elf. a faun 
or a fairy : Mr. I'orster 
would always gi\'e the ang(‘l 
a brief discoursi* on the 
theological position before 
allowing him to play. 

Then qnit(‘ alone stand 
two books — “ South Wind/’ 
by Nonnan Douglas, and 
" The Young \’isiters/’ by 
Daisy Ashford. “South 
Wind” owes nothing to 
anyone save, perhaps, 

Peacock. It is full of that 
fine paganism which yet has 
an acid touch to it like the 
resinous taste in (ireck 
wine: and “The Young 
Visiters” has taken 
its place beside that small body of literature which we 
have so long thought unique, the remains of Marjorie 
Fleming. 

1 have deliberately excluded from this survey 
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Writers of the short story, 
and all American and 
C olonial authors. To include 
the latter would have 
extcnd(‘d the essay far too 
much, and a proper con- 
sideration of the short story 
can be made, more conveni- 
ently apart from criticism 
of the novel. I cannot 
hojK' that, evc'ii so, this 
record can be judged com- 
plete by (*very ()ue. Many 
book-lovers would no doubt 
iricludt^ authors that 1 havi‘ 
not mentioned, and some* 
might wisli to omit some 
of my naiiK's. But taking 
only these authors, the gn'at 
majority of whom have 
earned their fame since iqio. 
no OIK' can fail to be struc k 
by the amazing degree and 
variety of talent displayed. 
Tlu're may bc' among them 
no ('on rad, no Hardy, no 
Wells : but in tin' works of 
4hes(' forty odd novelists 
lilnglish literature has a 
body of inspirativ(‘ work 
which must make us hojK'- 
fiil for the future. Then' 
may reasonably be doubts 
as to the precise form of the' fiction of thc' future ; 
there can be none that, in tluse hands, the fiction 
of the century may be as great and as repri'sentativc' 
as the fiction of thi‘ nineteenth. 


Mist R. Macaulay. 


THE YOUNGER POETS. 

By Wiifrid 


I N all ages thc poet has been the representative of 
his country's highest level in the sphere of art, 
for to him is assigned just that crowning gift of vision, 
that m3rstcrious inward force, and that especially 
flexible mode of expression, which makejiot only h)r 
beauty but for permanence and universality. UnUke 
thc painter and musician, whose I'lnest revelations may 
often be incomprehensible to uncultured minds, he has 
the power of appealing to scholar and clown, and his 
timplest lyric may ring most clearly with unmistakable 
truth and passion. 

It would be pleasant to consider for a moment a few 
dtfmitions of poetry placed on rtvord by philosophers, 
critics, and jK»ets themselves ; btrt my s]>acc will not 
allow digressions. Stammering and unsatisfactory most 
of tliem are, of necessity ; it is as though one should 
strive to (‘xplain the witchery of a rosy sunset-cloud by 
talk of suspended moisture and refracted light, or to 
analyse the thrill of a violin’s sweetness by discussing 
resonance and the properties of stretched strings. There 
are sounds, sights, feelings which defy definition — and 
often the poet, intolerant of logic and precision, comes 
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nearest to capturing them. On these lines a passable 
aphorism might be framed : Poetry is the endeavour 
to c.xprcss in language thc inexpressible. For ever 
doomed therefore to partial failure, in its partial 
success lies the most entrancing pleasure, since those 
same sounds, sights and feelings compel us tt) silence 
or faltering words at the hours of life that are most* 
terrible, most glorious, most holy. 

Thc “ restless analyst," then, is out of place, it seems, 
in the world of poetry, unless he coniines himself to 
such t(!chnical matters as iaml*, spondees, troche<», 
dactyF. casuras, and the rest of the useful, outlandish 
crew. Let us agree that the true poem brings its own 
magic, attests its own confident authority to thc title. 
Wc give unquestioning homage to the rushing •choruses 
of “ Atalanta," to the majestic harmonies of " Lycidas" 
and " Tliyrsis,” to the tender music of " Love in the 
Valley,” to thc ofnate stanzas of “ Thc Hound of 
Heaven," to a hundred other splendours, content with 
their stateliness, their luxury of sound, their simplicity, 
their inevitable tightness. But these arc of the past ; 
what of the present ? 
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W e have been concerned hitherto Avith the “ real 
right thing/' not with correct blank- verse platitudes, or 
the rhyming efforts of lov(?rs with literary aspirations, 
sincere though they may b(\ K('spL\‘t is always due 
to sincerity, but the tribute iiet'd not lake tlu^ form of 
a laurel crown. One (litic lias 'Said that “Sincerity 
and ( onscience, the two angels that bring to tin* poet 
the wonders of the politic dream, bring him also thi* 
deepest, truiist delights of form/' \ (‘i y luctty indeed ; 
yet it is possible to be pertectly sinci'ie and l oii'^cientious 
and to have no notion oi form ; likewise to be sincere, 
conscientious and trni' to form, and to write most 
futile verse. Kven a W'ordswoi tli lan ('ollapse in 
unfortunate moments ; even Tennv^^ni “ waited for 
the train at ('oventrv.” lUit lei ns glan««- at a few 
modern poets, bearing in mind the ac( e])ted. iionoured 
past. 1 shall not attempt to answer that dangerous 
question : When doi‘s a poet jiass from tin* yoiinger 
generation ? save to say that age and y(»uth are nkitive 
matters, not to be, I'lxi'd by grey hails or smooth faces. 
That acknowledged po(d, John Masrllcld. comes well 
within the rangi' of my themt‘, though i)ossibly he looks 
iijKMi younger jioets with the indnlg«‘nci‘ of maturitv. 
The author of “ The Kvcrlasting Merev.” “ Tli(‘ Dalfodil 
Fields " and “ Tlic, W idow in tlu' Jive Street “ bore aloft 
a torch which for a while irra<liated him with an exceeding 
brightness, but which in hours of sober i ontemplation 
is seen to burn with a sonu'wliat smokN' llame. It may 
not be undesirable that sikIi work slionid attain a 
measure of jiopularity, for it had impiessive, even 
beautiful, interludes, and tin' ])ul)h(' attention was 
directed with astonishing per'^isteiK <' towards poidry. 
So much, then, to tin' good. The point to be observed 
(since popularity is no test of value) is that these lengthy 
narrative-stanzas do not satisfy an urgc'iit requisite : 
a poem must be the liighest form of what it endeavours 
to express. It will not pass into llii* sjihere of the 
immortals if its tlii'mc could luu'e been better treat e( I 
in prose ; and that is ])re- 
eisely where Maselield failed. 

These jirizelights, these 
psyi hic, sentimental and reli- 
gious adventuies, demanded 
no rhyme, no adornment of 
poetic rhythms -thi'y would 
have been best relati'd in 
th(^ form of the short 
story, and as such would be 
admirably clothed in theii- 
liuest artistic garment - 
artistii’, yet natural. Tlu'y 
were assisted by the in- 
genious use of contrast. As 
an ordinary rose', exhibited 
in a coal-shi'd would ai^pi'ar 
a bloom of surprising 
beauty, so the passages of 
moderate poetic value, placed 
in close proximity to stanzas 
of commonplace language, 
became unnaturally en- 
hanced ; therefore in essence 
the poems are sensational. 

It takes a very great artist to 


raise a rhymed story above th(^ level of mere verse, to 
intensify it to epic force, and the qiu'stion whi'iher the 
work could be accomplished more eJle,ctively in prost* 
forms a very fair test. It is impossibh' to I'oneeive 
MererJith’s “ Alodi'm Kovc ” liiimiliated thus, or Keats's 
“ Fve of St. Agnes,” or Rossetti’s " Jenny” ; they are 
one wdlh their form, and inscj^arabh* from it. And so 
are Masern'Id’s iiiimilabli* ” Hall. ids and Hoems,’' a copy 
of whii'h is among m\’ tieasiires. Here matter, manner 
and spirit are a trimtv ; here, are sonni'ts wath lines 
that haunt the mi'inory , hi'ie are tiny lyrics crystal 
clear without a llaw\ and rhythms that “swing’' like 
the soft, stately roll of a shij> in a waveless gromul-swa‘11. 
These are the things th.it “ j)laci‘ ” folin Masefield, not 
the naiiative rhymes by whii'h he le.iped to populir 
acclaim. 

The danger of n«‘\v dej)artiires in any sphi're of art 
is that they l)i‘get groups of imit.itors whose membors 
echo, in a descending scale of values, any work that 
ha})jH*ns to have l anght their attention. W'e see this 
in ihf frali'inity of “ fulnrisls/' “ eiilusts,” and other 
latiT splits from the body poidic, wlio jiresiail to the 
critiial ey<‘ littk‘ mori', than an amusing, evaneseimt 
as])eet of youth with eiu'igy to spend — eli'ver youth, 
that will leani better later on. W’e demand no slavish 
obedieiK e to eoiivenlion, fur blind conformity means 
retrogression and dt'cay ; l)ut ri^bellion that throws 
aside wisdom laboriously gathered by innumei\1blc 
predecessors bi'speaks a disinti'gratiiig teiidi'iicy. The 
beginner and the weakling need a “ eri'do ! ” as an 
influeiu e making for restraint and stability ; to cast it 
aside as olcMashioiied, to j)()se as prophets of new 
artistic modes, to shout selfq>r;iise - these things that 
seem to “ the less practised i*ye of sanguinis youth" so 
gloriously independent are signs of w’eakness, not of 
strength. 

Thai this (’ont(*m]>t for all established ideas has 
spre.'ul to th(‘ rejihn of poi'sy is not suriuising. There 

have , 'll ways bi'en and always 
will be ])eo])le who, finding 
lliemsel ves iiieap.ibie of 
gaining an audience by the 
legitimate methods of 
.'ihility and aj)pliealion to uni- 
versal juineiples, strive for 
the fleeting f.ame that follows 
eeeiMi tricit y and extrava- 
gani'i'. I low' lightly is the 
eternal cunijiaet 1> e t vv e e n 
tile poet and high heaven 
shattered by these rebels ! 

I hey r v. g a r cl their c om- 
pos i t i o n s as “ w'orks of 
art ’' we ha\'e their word for 
it. “ The questions to be 
aski*(l c'onc cTning any work 
ot art.” said om^ famous 
critic', “ are simply these : Is 
that w'hieh is here embo(lic?d 
really permanent, universal 
and elemental ? and is the 
concrete, form embodying it 
really beautiful -ac know- 
lexlged as beautiful by llu' soul 
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of man in its highest moods ? Any other question is 
an impertinence.” Applying such a test, what is left 
of most of tht‘se efforts ? 

It may be said that such vagaries arc negligible', that 
they ha\ e nothing to do with po(?try and may be safely 
ignored. 'I'Jiev havci, it is true, no lasting value, but 
they servi^ as an illustration of the tendency that is 
creeping insidiously through many branches of art to 
throw togetlKT words, or colours, or sounds in any order 
or disorder, and to regard the result as niy.st(*rior4sly 
inS]ured. This was loo fretdy iiidulg('.d by the little 
group whos(‘ “Wheels” re- 
volv(‘d rating eccentrically 
a short time ago. From 
them 1 should selet t Osbert 
Sitwell for spet'ial distiiu 
tion ; he is a ])oet ; he is 
fi'eling his wa 
pnssion, and his striving foi 
originality is a good sign, 
though it may bt* pointed out 
that to follow the conven 
tions does not necessarily 
mean tedium or poverty of 
ideas or lack of beauty. His 
m^w voluiiK^, “Argonaut and 
Jiiggeniaut,” seimis to indi- 
cate that th(‘ groat music ol 
great poetry is coming to him ; 
it is a Tnark(‘d stage* on the 
journey. His in a s t (' r y of 
rhymed and umiiymc'd verse*, 
regular or irregular in ee)n- 
struetkm , is aelmirable. Tlu‘i e* 
is a e:yni('al note*, in many of 
the poems, but it is e eint rolled 
nearly alw^ays by (1 think) 
the spirit e)f true poetry w^hieh ]>re^\e*nts e‘xtreme‘s 
and make's fe)r restrained e.*xj)ression even of the- Tiu>st 
urgent cme)tions. In the “ Se'e emel ( ye le ” eif “W'hecK,” 
a rcmarkalde poem by Arnedel Jame*s, ontitleel “ Till the* 
Morn Break,” made me wish to read uum fremi the* 
same hanel. 

Mr. Wilfriel Gibsein. whose little vedunu'S we>ii him 
notice as an exponent of real life — lile* “ down to the 
bare bones,” as the* unp]i*a: ant ])hnise goe*s sees fartlie^r 
than most of the younger ine*n wdie) try te) infuse the*ir 
own conception of originality into tlie old aTid cve*r- 
beaiitiful tradition ; yet w'c read his careful pagejs with 
the impre-ssion of watching a rather labe)riously acte*d 
drama. The^ “ realist,” if in earnt'st, if true to his 
convie:tions, has to “ face the* music ” almost in a literal 
semse. He lias edtlier to drag the musie* in, to be*, a 
rhyming painter and decorator of his own teje) severe 
surfaces, or -he must sacrilice sei inue h possible beauty 
in his desire to “ present the; facts of life.” Now. it is 
evident that the older, greater poets suffered under no 
such deadening handicap. They were not principally 
coiK'erncd with the presentation of facts ; to them 
such facts as they might take were but as the chrysalis, 
from which should rise a new and transformed creation ; 
derived and y<*t different ; soaring, singing, yet within 
reach of the charmed eye and ear of the beholder. Mr, 
John Drinkwater knows this, and though his cool. 


critical spirit seems to hold him back from highly emo- 
tional work, wc may be grateful for his gift of restraint 
— it is too rare nowadays. His best is to be found in 
“ Poems, T908-1914,” selected by the author from his 
previous books. Some.* few of the favourites are here 
slightly retouched, and one of them, ‘'June Dance,” 
is quite ehangc'd -which raises thti question of the 
legitimac y of rewriting in after days a poem which pre- 
sumably recorded a c(*rtain mood ; down this tempting 
by-way 1 must not wander. Since then, Drinkwater 
has given us “ Pawns,” three wonderful little “ poetic 

plays” extraordinary in 
their mastery of a difficult 
m e d i u m . The curiously- 
named “X = (): A Night 
of the Trojan War” brings 
home to the reader the fac t 
that war between nations is 
a b s ii r d — that soldiers 011 
oj^poscil fronts have no per- 
sonal f|uaiTcl ; it is a gli^aining 
little play in which common 
senses and lieaiity are most 
unusually combint‘d. It is 
impossibles to do u b t that 
Mr. l)riiikwat(*r will do work 
that will bring permanent 
fame within tin* next few 
y(*ars, if (and I think this is 
iiidisiiensable) he will avoid 
writing facile rhymc*s sug- 
gested by melodious or pc'i- 
sonally-lovecl place-names and 
will allow, occasionally, the 
baiikod-iip lire of his poetic' 
passion to burn to white- 
heat. 

Among llie w\'ir-poets I'hcjodorc^ Maynard —who, if In* 
is not careful, will prodiic e too much and be spoiled by 
topical sonnets— showed in “Drums of Defc'ut ” how 
greatly the* ballad-spirit appealed to him ; and in 
“ Folly.” a more ivcent volume, hr^ lias a “ (’anterbury 
Talc” that is really ('hauccrian, a tiiumph in its way, 
imitative* though it is cmnpelled to be. And Robert 
Graves in “Fairies and Fusiliers” is musical and sin- 
c'ercj ; his work is exceedingly plciasing because of its 
c*ase and fine simplicity. In “ Twc*nty-six Poems,” 
('(?c’il Roberts reaches a high Icwci of music; without 
quite satisfying us as to tc;ehnique. Gilbert Frankau, 
whose sense of rhythm was simply tremendous in that 
tour-de-ioYce, “ How Rifleman Brown Came to Valhalla ” 
-which appeared in a war-collcction entitled “ The City 
of Fear” -followc^d up his deserved success by “The 
Judgment of Valhalla,” and the two books arc a striking 
pair. He looks at war boldly, strips it of the false 
quantity of “ glory ” (admitting the glory of thousands 
of brave and gallant deeds), and with consummate skill 
gives in rhymed and unrhymed verse the real grisly 
demon of battle. Nor has Patrick MacGill any illusions 
in his “ Soldier Songs,” though, like the others, he 
grants the necessity of the terrible work once it had 
begun. His book is a curious mixture of the gently 
lyrical and the frankly colloquial, the verse that takes 
you back to the birds and lanes of the Old Country : 
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'* There*s a little brown bird in the spinney. 

With a little gold cap on his head,’* 

and the verse that bumps rather unrornfortably : 

“ We're goin’ easy now a bit, all dressed in blighty blue ; 

We've 'cld the trenches eighteen months and copped 
some packets too ” ; 

but the fac t emerges, slightly tliougli tin* set oiid style 
appeals to us, that Mai t'iill is a tnu* ])()et, knowing well 
how to manage the terhuieal side of liis art and pos- 
sessing the gift of a kind of stam])e(l and I'mished elearne;^ 
tliat is rare in days of a temdeney to wot»Ily inn)ressionisin. 

(dt'ariiess is a notable ('liara(‘t<*ristie of two pixds of 
an earlier scIkk)! whose work must at k'ast b(‘ numtioned 
here, familiar and establislu'd tiiongh it is -Mr. Laurence 
Hinyon and Mr. WaltiT d(‘ la Mare, ('aim, ( lear, and 
acTurale as ev(‘r, Mr. Binyon alhiwrd more emotion to 
appi'ar in his ret'ent work than in the Uiu'ly c hiselled 
and ('old verses In* used to write ; whil(‘ Mr. de la Man 
seems s' arc(‘ly to i liange. Always he instils a fairy- 
lik(‘, ctliereal cliarni into Ins ]^oenis, and th(‘ two last 
1 have seen, one in the Lomloii Macury and onc' in the 
Wcshunistyi ha\e the same asccMit into a land 

of faerv wlicuc* children ])lav and giown-iip folk only 
enter bx s])c‘cial j>ermi-su)n. Mi. di' ki Mare has tin* 
key, and -led iis thank him takes iis m with lum 
wheia x ei he wiM 

11('W absolutely modern a man ean be witlioid ruining 
loveliness and insulting tli(‘ spirit ol }H)(*sy is shown b\ 
two of oiii younger ])oe‘ts whom 1. for one. delight to 
honour : Mr, J. C. Sf|nire and Mr. Harold ]\!oiiro. 'J1i(‘\' 
l)olh avoid prettiness like llie ])lagne ; tiny can both 
\vri1(‘ ol Oldinary things with transforming gift: and 
prohahly iu‘ither oi thcmi has wnttcMi a bad poem in his 




Mr. Theodoie Maynard. 



i%>tohri o //../>/v Mr. Harold Monro. 


life. As paiodist. Mr. Squire i an hold his own witli Max 
l->(‘erbolini- w'hat higln r j)iais(‘ is possible '' and is not 
so aloof from our everyday woild ; but it is as poet 
that h(‘ sets me w’oiideiing when’ In' wall (‘ventually 
“land.” Ilalf-way uj) Olympus alu'ady, lit' is still 
young, lliank Heaven. And tliongh I am avoiding^the 
eonv(‘ntionnl nn'lhod ol (juotations as far as may be, 

I must allow mysi'lf the luxui v of giving S(piir('’s " Behind 
tin' Lines” wliieh, 1 Ix'lievc'. ap]>e.ned tirst in tliat 
gallery of tin* younger poets’ work. " 'I'o Day” : 

" The Aviiul of evening cried along tin* darkeiied trees. 

Along the daikeiied trc'i's In ax \ with ancient jjam ; 

Ilc'avy \silli ancienl pain troni faded lenhiries. 

hroin faded cenliiiies O loolish tlionght and vain ! 

"() toohsli iJionght and v.iin, to thnd^ the wind (oiild 
know . 

think the wind ( oiild km.w the gnefs ot men who 
died, 

The griets ol linn who dud and inonldi'vcd long ag( — 
‘And nnuildeied long ago.’ tlic wind ot evening cried.” 

Cleverness and heanty here tiiumi>hanlly blend, and 
soimdiow tlu' thrill eomc's afresh every time J rc'ad this 
little ( ircK't of verse*. You will ]>ardon me for profanely 
exelaiining, ” ^\hat about ‘ Wlu'els’ after that ? ” 

111 a iiafH iM'overed booklet entithxl “ Twn-nty-Tliive 
New Boems by ('on temporary J'oets ” tliat recently 
fluttered from the l^K'try Jjookslioj). Mr. ]\lonro had a 
striking irre'gular exercise called “ Underworld,” full of 
thought and idea as his work im ariably is ; 1 ho]H‘ that 
as lime goes on hv. will not tunit the rhylliin and music’ 
whuh to me form a great part of poetry, and whieh our 
past exemplars did not disdain. Mr. Kalpli Hodgson, 
whose two collections of jxietry secure him among the 
elect, never forgt'ts tlu' old traditions ; although his 
fomi is insc'jiarablc from his vision, h(‘ never adventures 
the outlandish. And lit*, has the most happy gift of 
humour, which some of our younger poets either do 
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without or torture into grotesques of little value save 
as curiosities. Separating tlu‘se last three men from the 
others, I should say that they posst'ss a gift of irony, 
variously developed, but not strained in use to s'(»rnfnl 
or unworthy ends ; it is that which giv('s the point and 
sting to some of their poems —tlu* best poc^m*-, in mv 
judgment, that are being wiitten at this time. The latc‘ 
(leorge Wyndham said: ''To be liquid and dynamic', 
to be a stream, a lovely strc'din, atuf turn a mill, is the 
lieculiar chum of English verse." He was a grc'at eritic, 
and his words stand : tht\v mean " insjM ration." 

If wc inquire hen' what is tlu* bearing of the word 
"inspiration" on the poetic art, it wall be sc*en that 
tliis attractive by-lane has romc' quite naturtilly into 
our range of vision, and tliat it c ircle's bac k to our road. 
Poetry is not a product, to be* manufactured on eertain 
lines and stockc'd and sold ; that is the c'ommereial 
aspi'c t prcqier to tlu* piirvc'yor of verb's, although 
entirely apart fiom the nglil of a true' poet to be paid. 
With inspiration, choice of a tlic^mc* becomes sc'i'oiidarv - 
tlio siglit or thought of the thenu' gives the impulse ; 
the ro''k is struck, the vvatcTs flow. The poet does not 
go from object to objea-t, from scene to sc'onc of history, 
from phase* to phase of canotion, c'onstaiitly asking 
himself, " What shall 1 write a poem about ? " —though 
such a process would seem to be the* only mode* of 
preparation known to some modern versiliers. Hc' linds, 
rather, that the thcmie prc'ss(s upon him until he must 
write to ease the burden ; and whc'u this urgency pluc'ks 
at his hc'art, inspiration has begun. Tlu^ swift motion 
thus quietly but definitely impartc'cl is remarkably clear 
in a small volume of jioenis published three or four 
years ago -"To-morrow’s Koid," by (i. M. llort ; a 
bookie*! of which, one is 
glad to know, four or five 
rcvii'wers discovered the 
exceptional quality. Not 
one of the thirteen poems 
of this liny c'ollection is 
negligible. They an* rest- 
less : thc'V have a dehant 
ring about them ; w'ork of 
such value' will not be lost, 
and though, as far as 1 
know, this author has 
published nothing more', 
that may be a favourable 
sign. 

A suie place among the 
younger poets was won by 
Mr. Robert Nichols, whose 
" Invocation," published in 
icji5. contained some of the 
finest sonnets the wai has 
inspired, and w^hosc' larger 
collection of poc*ms, issued 
last year under the' title of 
" Ardours and Endurdnees/' 
gave us for second part 
that beautiful imaginative 
work, " A Faun’s Holiday." 

Apart from his sonnets, 1 
do not think the war-poems 
can compare' with this for 


style and sense of rhythm. In Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s 
new '* War Poems ” I find a certain roughness -obviously 
ch'liberate, but not nt'cessarily right, and am eonlirmc'd 
in my opinion that the processes of war — the marches, 
the dressing-stations, the guns— do not generally lend 
themsc*lvc's to fine expression. But Mr. Sassoon has 
l)c)werful stanzas here and thc're ; his "Prelude" and 
his "Dreamers" are true poetry of wai, though of a 
dilferc'nt stamp from that iiispirc'd by the largt'r. more 
distant view. 

Of a new volume, in the courageous " \d venturers 
All" series, entitled " Diinrh,’' by Susan Miles, the 
eiitie finds himself ratliet timid. Was it woith while? 
''Duneh" appears to be a village; the eif(‘(ls of a 
visit to Duiich app(*ar to be alarming: 

“ The curate liad always iniieli to tell his aunt 
For twenty years she had imbibed at nine oMotk each 
night 

('ocoa and parochial liorrors 
Thick and well stirred . . 

Another Diineh reaction is eimimemoraled in lines that 
do not ('xaetly sing th(*insel\'es into one’s being ' 

“ T do not want fo discuss the price* of flamieletlc with 
the doctor's wife. 

1 do not care whether llanneh'lte rosf.s jivojienti llnee- 
farthiiigs 

Or fivepence halfpenn\.’' 

('ertainly, I do not ; and Ihoiigli tlnae aie tiatcs of 
poetry m " Duneh " -especiallv when Miss Miles un- 
bends to rhyme the prose pri*pondcrales ; smait piosc, 
but— prose. 

One other poet. Max Plowman, who has two liooks 
to his credit, in an entirely diifeicnt mannei is eagi'r 

to interpret the ait oi poesy 
as sonu'thing far niou' than 
prettily-adorned thought, 
and must be ( onsid<‘u<l siic- 
( essfiil, howc'\'cr stringent 
eritkism may hi*. H(' is ,in 
idealist, believing in love 
before everything, and his 
d(‘volion to Blake is obvious. 
The man who i a a begin 
a sonnet thu^ is wortli 
iK'aring : 

"Stain not Ihv s^\o^(l in 
melancholy thought ; 

'J'his world hath other 
practice for thine arms." 

Fiom his " First Poems " 
(iqij) the sonnet “Joy" 
may serve better than any 
summary to illustrate his 
achievement : 

" Power unexpended grows 
to bitternes.s, 

And Love subdued will 
turn to timorous 
shame ; 

1^' a i t h unexpressed is 
but an idle name ; 

(live tears to Sorrow, would.st 
thou sorrow less. 

Impulse by action doth itself 
confess. 



Mr, John FreeniM. 
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Nor credulous ears give we 
unto the claim 
Of such as seek to build an 
airy fame 

Upon the huge intention tliey 
possess. 

“ Jhit O, without tliiiM' aid, 
life-giving Joy, 

What seeds of :;wecl at- 
coinplishmcnt must die ! 

The sunless eartli, upon 
whose breast they lie. 

Is but a tomb whicli clolJi 
their life destroy ; 

Thou art the radiant ])Ower 
beneath whose beam 
Deeds conic to hie, and dull 
endeavours gh'am." 

There are ilaws heie -tin* 
rejx'tition of tlie word “life” 
in the sestet, and lli(‘ “ Jhil 
O,” foi instanee ; yi‘t the 
<'oin])a( 1 thought and line 
handling of tin* sunnet-fonn 
is ol)\ion>^. " 'J’li(‘ (loldeii 
Heresy,” ^inee ]ml)hshrd. is 
as good. Doth these poets 
are natural, siiu'ere. and aho\'e all /xccir. To res ue 
this woik from the overlloumg |)oetiy-slj('ll in editorial 
olliu's w.is a jileasnri', and the sileiu i' of these wiitius 
is a los-,. J do not ])la('e them on the peaks; others 
ha\-e done bigger lliings ; bid I ('on(t‘i\e it as part of mv 
task to mdii ate. among the maiiw two or tlii(‘e who. so 
far, ba\e ie‘ri\ed seant attenlion in the authoritative 
cpiai tei '^ 

It \\ill iiie\itably be asked by sonu* readers why names 
liav(‘ been omittid that might Jegitimatelv h.wr tome 
witliin the "'( ()])(• of this cssiy. ]>iit an essa\' is not a 
(atalogiu* ; and I luiNe endea\'omed to give a lejMesiai- 
tative sel(M tion of those whose woik is still being done. 
Tlieie are others John iM’eeman, l\obm Idowt'r. James 
A. Maekeieth. \\'. JI. Da\'ies, Dorothx .Marg<iiet Stuait. 
Miirii'l Stuart, tliere »ue h'laiKis lavhvidge, Iviipert 
Hrooke. Julward 'JVnnanl. w’lio are gone from ns . and 


tho list could bo extended to 
lill a column —whose poetry 
is of a high level. But 1 
want to say something on the 
efiet't of the recent war on 
the d(‘\’eloj)ment of )H;etry ; 
no (lituism is complete with- 
out a word on this. The 
lioai^^e n|)ruar of liattle stills 
th(‘ \ i’ices of the poets. 
I'lenty of lo])ical viTse ap- 
peared. but tlu‘ scaffolding of 
tlioiight was too huiTiedly 
t riM'ted. Looking back across 
th<‘ yi ais, \M‘ n o t (? that 
m1erni|>ti()ns charged with 
disaslei and dissolution are 
< onij>ai atix’ely inijuitent to 
( ast an\- baleful jiroscription 
n]>on the geiiiaal advaiiet^ 
ol j) 0 (‘li\. Wars lia\'e no 
jiowii to a i list it ; neither 
jilagiie noi i. inline can spoil 
its fair ])!( anise ; the stn.'arn 
flows on, retarded hen' and 
tlieie, with its shallows and 
(lei ps, but (ontmuoiis m the end triumplianl. At 
limes ol iiiitional travail a spr ial kind of inspiration is 
born, ol will'll tlH‘ true n-.nlt is seen after the strain 
has passed. There is reason to belu'vt* that the recoil 
of the eneig\' so re. kless!\' spent in the struggle is pro- 
dii' ing its rll'ect , that then* is a liner awakening in the 
sjilieie of the alts, and t liei'ifore in the spluTo of 
poetiv than has been known for many years. One 
liiindi(‘d ye.irs ago, Slielhw . Keats, W’oidsw'ortb and 
( oleiulge illnmiiied their lonhesof thought and licanty, 
in limes ot tri il : those splendoms still gliMm ui-van the 
shoies of this ( enlnry, and still nuMii jiow'er, roiriaiici' 
and iiisjjii.ition foi iis |)o the\ shine w'ith an irre- 
<o\e;al>!e light? June will sliow' . we need not lose 
hea^i while wj‘ luixe among us so manv who are lifting 
abo\e tlu' ( I ow’d the sailed llalil ■, and who, with 
reM-reiit let‘l, tli'ail the wa\ to the shlilie. 



BEN JONSON.* 

J>v (jj.oKia-. SAixisimav. 


I NDL'LGK.NCK in iinqiialilied snpi'rlatives has often. 

and for tlie. most jiart justly, been rebuked. But 
if any one were to say that of all Laiglish writers of 
ropiiti* Ben Jonson is tlu* most dilliciilt to w'lite about, 
soiru) of those who know most about the matter would 
not be the first to protest against Ihi* statement. L'or 
the dilTiciiIties in his cast* are not only nunu'nms and 
considerable in themstJves, but quite iiiui.siially coinjih- 
cated. There is, if not exai'tly a i rowded life history, 
an abiindanee of biograjihical (Udail -much of it of 
the ant'cdotic and legendary character w’hich a wiiter 
neglects to the jmibable disappointment, or tackles to 
the possible tedium, of his n'aders. There is a strong 
and not (jntirely attractive charactiT. There arc a 
good many real and still more imputed contrasts and 
• “ Ben Jonson.** By G. Gregory Smith. (Macmill in ) 


('onllii ts w ith olhei peojili*. J'here is a viuy large bulk 
of woik . and this work, though also largely ])ervaded 
by common h-aliiies of liandling. is very divcTse in 
dc-partmenlal ehaia' ici and sometimes ap]iarently, if 
not really, inconsistent with itself. Lastly there have 
Ixx'ii endless “ fights over the body ’’ of the man and of 
liis work whieli again, a n(‘w advocate or adversary 
negiiH Is or I'ligagi s in at almost equal peril. The 
“Comedy of Ilumoins,” the Konian Tragedies, the 
“Conversations.” tlu* “ Diseovi'iies,” the Masques - 
every title of tlu'si* recalls, almost to the least expert 
of ])eoph' who know anything about English literature, 
voice's not nu'rcly i)ro])lu‘sying Init actively carrying on 
war. In fae t tin* whoh* situation may be sanijiled and 
symbolised by tlie fai t that liis best known poem - 
one of his shortest and. according to some, one of his 
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most charming things — ^lias been alternately regarded 
and praised as such, and set aside as an impudent and 
tasteless plagiarism. 

Nor is it possible for the author of a monograph to 
lessen these difficulties by boldly neglecting the person- 
ality and conlining attention to the work. For Ben 
notoriously put his personality into almost everything — 
it would hardly be extravagant to drop the " almost " — 
that he wrote. You may cut down to the lowest notice 
of the Poctomachia ** (or squabbles of Ben, Marston, 
Dekkcr, etc.), which has of late been most tediously 
overdone. You may confine yourself, as to Shakespeare, 
to showing that Bcn*s enmity*’ is simply a myth, 
and that his actual references make Bakespearism '* 
another myth. You may dismiss what Drummond 
said as not evidence : and so forth. But Benjamin 
Jonson the man tamcn usque recurret, in prose and 
verse, in tragedy and comedy and masque, in ode and 
epigram, in madrigal and in animadversion. And both 
man and work are of types now mainly obsolete : though 
the substitution of Science for Learning has generated 
corresponding ones. To all which may be added that 
Jonson’s great champion, Gifford, was an exaggerated 
version of his client in respect of unpopular j^ugnacity ; 
and that his more recent though less thorough apologist, 
Mr. Swinburne, complicated his usual excess of expres- 
sion in this case by some defects, very unusual with 
him, of positive knowledge. 

But Proft‘ssor Gregory Smitli has not been daunted 
by difficulties ; and has certainly produced in this 
volume the most complete and concentrated exposition 
of Ben that has ever been put together. He deals in 
two chapters with the life ; in one (under the title of 
“ Literary Conscience **) with Ben’s gcmeral charac ter as 
an author ; then, allotting one chapter to each with 
the Comedies, the Masques, thcj Tragedies and “ The 
Sad Shephe^rd ” — that exquisite and to some, though 
not to the wisest, inexplicable find” of honey in the 
lion — tlie Poems, and under the title of ” Spolia Oj)ima ” 
the criticism, with a final one on Inlluenc e. Incident- 
ally, though for the most part without personal single- 
sticks, he deals also with antc'cedent criticism so that 
hardly anything is left out : while', (an even more unusual 
thing in books of critical history) nothing irrelevant is 
put in. The thing of course is intended, as everything 
of its kind worth notice must be' intended, not as a 
substitute for rciading the original but as a preparation 
to and companion for such reading The people who 
want spirited and florid rhetorical declamations on the 
general subject —requiring nothing in the reader, and 
probably based on little in the writer, of actual study 
of that subject itself — may not like it. In fact it was 
obviously not written for them. Those who appreciate 
and who, in this instance, have been waiting for some- 
thing of its kind, will find what they want. No such 
good account, in limited but comparatively general 
space, exists or at least is known to us, of the Masques 
which are Jonson’s most idiosyncratic work and which 
ought to be made accessible in form separate from the 
rest, but wholi! of themselves and not mixed with others 
of the same kind. The mote-like maze of the smaller 
poems has seldom, if it has ever, been sifted and classi- 
fied so carefully. The ” Comedy of Humours *' — a thing 
much talked about — is here put from a fresh point of 


view which, whether one agrees to take it unreservedly 
or not, supplies a most useful datum for final ** tri- 
angulation.** As to the Tragedies, Mr. Gregory Smith 
may perhaps seem to some to dwell rather on their 
accidental than on their essential features — on the 
external reproach of classicism which he is rightly 
concerned to mitigate, than on the actual tragic quality, 
This is perhaps greater both in “Sejanus” and in 
"Cataline** than has been generally conceded, and the 
fragment, small as it is, of “The Fall of Mortimer** 
shows that something greater still might have been 
added if Fate had been propitious. The “ sifting,** as 
it has been called, of the poems is done in a craftman- 
like fashion : and no one of the diligent anatomists 
who for some years have been so busy in cutting up 
and carrying off as some one clsc’s Ben’s curious rc- 
articulations of ancient critical sentences, can complain 
that he is merely “made fun of” (as has been some- 
times, no doubt repnffiensibly, done). On the other hand, 
no reasonable ptirson among the fun-makers can accuse 
Mr. Gregory Smith of neglecting, or failing to give full 
value to Dryden’s apology for Ben’s production —an 
apology, let it be addt^l, which was probably made 
with much full(T knowh'dge^ of the case than most 
people, till tlu'v wen.' helped to it by Professor Schelling 
and M. ( astelain, could boast of. 

Yet he has not attempted, and h;is been wist; not to 
attempt, any “tabloid” and easily quotable estimate 
of the whole of his subji'ct : even that “ inlliicnce ” 
with which the last cliaptcr deals being judicially dealt 
with after the fashion of a summing up, and tlie a(*tual 
verdict “ left to the jury.” Pt'rhaps a reviewer does 
not magnify his office intolerably if he considtMS himself 
to be a sort of juror for the nonce, and tries to formulate, 
if only partially, some of the conclusions to which h(' has 
been led, partly by his own reading and partly by tin.' 
evidence here brought togt'ther with so much accuracy 
and dealt with in so imi)artial a spirit. 

It has bt‘(;n said above that it is impossible entirely 
to dismiss or “mask” Jonson’ s personality with the 
“perfervid” character which he may have inlierited 
from the North, l)ut which certainly does not seem to 
have been in the least “ phleginatised ” by three gener- 
ations of Southern domic ile'. It may however be; sug- 
gested that it is ])()^5siblc to pay too much attention 
to it. It no doubt affeett'd the manner, the degree, the 
temperamental quality of his utterances ve'ry much ; 
it must have accentuate'xl the expression of the; real 
idiosyncrasy of his geuiius ; but it was not and could 
not be that idiosyncrasy itself. What that was must 
be sought elsewhere. And perhaps wc may best find the 
peculiar mixture (people forget sometimes that the very 
word idiosyncrasy means “mixture”) in Ben’s con- 
summate combination of what may seem to be the 
parasitic with the really original. Therapeutics tell us 
that there arc drugs which pass through the body 
apparently unchanged and which yet exercise a powerful 
reagency on it- a rcagency displaying itself in definite 
modifications of bodily symptoms and functions. Some- 
tliing of the same kind happened with Ben : and it has 
puzzled his commentators terribly. From one point of 
view “ Drink to me only with thine eyes” is a mere 
mosaic and even something worse — a putting together 
not of individually insignificant bits in an original 
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pattern, but of full-sensed phrases — as if you should 
make up a new body of whole arms, legs, etc., taken 
from already existing creatures. Yet to anyone who 
does not know this, and fortunately to somc^ who do. 
the poem is as one and indivisible —as true-born and 
with as separate an existence-— as any poem tliey know. 
Less successfully, but in the same way, Ben has woven 
his fragments of Sallust and of Tacitus into tragic 
screeds which are not mere shoddy, but worthy palls 
for the Muse if not on the stage, at any rate; in the 
study. And though at the moment it may not be the 
popular idea with critics, the defenc e applies with re- 
newed cogemey to those " Discoveric's ” which have hwn 
of late so much pulled to pieces. It is of coursci i)()ssibl(^ 
that the author, who iievcT published thcmi, never 
intended to publish them in their actual form at all ; 
that they wctc merely half-done work meant for “ re- 
coction,” but unfortunately exjwsed by chance* to the 
gaze of the very persons to whom half-donc! work should 
be taboo. They might be not even this : but a sort of 
literary malt — material to be completely transfonned 
in subsecjuc'iit pmccss. But there is noiuied to (onfess, 
and avoid in this manner. Not incTcdy in his critical 


diatribes on general points, but in the famous and appar- 
ently original notices of Bacon and of Shakespeare, 
Ben undoubtc^dly did include whole sentences — nay, 
actual contexts- of Seneca and others. What of it? 
Seneca and the*, otlu'rs were not speaking of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, any mon^ than Philostratus was thinking 
of Celia. In each case Ben Jonson, a thorough repre- 
stTitative of the age which found the classics most 
congenial to it, found in these classiis phrases and 
passages which thoroughly (‘X])ressed what he wanted 
to say in prose or versi*. He took these, combined 
th(‘m more or less afresh, appli(;d them to new sub- 
jects and in all the best (which are uumiuous) cases 
infused into them, with the usual “ God knows 
how '* of genius, somelhing that was not there befon*, 
that is there now, and that made them what they 
art*. If anybody agrees with I-ord Foppington and 
his preference fur “ the natural spruoitfs of a man’s 
own brain” let him. But 1(*1 him also allow us to 
b(‘ c]uit(i ('ont(*nt, without juejndicc* to these intcrest- 
ing veg{‘tablcs, witli sucli things as the ‘'Song to 
( elia ” and the “Character of Shakespeare,” when they 
present lheniselvc‘S. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

By Katiiakink Tynan. 


T he publishers ani as busy as (*ver this year with 
Christinas books, and 1 have* under my hand a 
bundle of books for all agi*s, from tlu* sc hoolboy or 
schoolgirl to ihe children. There will bt* plenty of 
reading this C'hrislmas : and i imagine that the man 
who lias nevcT ceased to be a schoolb(»y at lu‘art and 
the woman who has nc'ver ceased to be a st hoolgirl, 
will take surreptitious ]XTps into such a s])leiKlid ( hiist- 
nias book for boys as “ lleibert Stiang’s Annual.”^ It 


rejom, if the nursery do(*s not emancipate itself too earlj'. 
Here are all the old favourite's— Jc'ssicj I’opc, Agnes 
(irozier Hc'rlxrtson, fmy Im lifawn, Isalx'l Maud Pea- 
ccx'ke, and others, who keej> tlie idiild in their own 
hi'arts, so that they know what things delight a child. 
'Jhen the illustrations are bv n'ally gcxxl artists, our 
old and di'ar friend Louis Wain, Margan'l Tarrant, 
Mand J:)arl, ( JiaiJes Robinson, and othei famous jx'ople. 
Jmu' ** The W'onder B(X)k,” like tlie \ arious Strang 


would not lx^ easy to beat this lxx)k 
for slieer value. Then* is iioiu' of your 
sprawling type, but elose printing, not 
t(x) close, in two columns to a page', 
of stories and artic h's all caU’iikilcd to 
intert'St the* boy and the old buy, i veii 
^.the. girl and the old girl of these 
•.strenuous days. Here are stories of 
atlventnn', school stork’s, stories of 
lights by land and sea, ai tides on 
mountain climbing, railway building, 
th(^ ('hanru'l Tunnel, all sorts of won- 
derful things, accompanied by a great 
number of picture's, coloured and un- 
coloured. The Annual is, in fact, 
twenty Christmas books bound in one, 
and lucky the boy who gets it for a 
Christmas present, and blessed the 
giver who is wise enough to select it. 

“The Wonder Book”® which grows 
more wonderful with the years, is for 
the nursery rather than the school- 

^ *' Herbert Strang’s Annual.** Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net ; Boards, 6.s. net. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

■ ** The Wonder Book.** 6s. net. (Ward, 
Lock.) 



Kroin ‘Nursery Lays of Nursery Days” 
(Blackwell). 


annuals, aims at si'tling llu’ best Ix'fore 
llie ehildi(‘n. I never saw an annual 
as full of jolly d(»gs as “ The Wonder 
P>o()k.” In the full use it makes of 
animals it is jMiglish in the most 
i()\Ml)Ii' sc'iise. of being iMiglisli. 

" 'l ony Hieams”-‘ has for its end 
])ai)(‘r a picture of a knight in full 
armour riding up lo a dark tower, with 
pixies and fairies and hobgoblins in all 
the undergrowth, ll prejian's one for 
the story wliidi is extiemely fanciful 
and diarmingly written. TIhtc is no 
unreality about Tony’s adventures such 
tis f>ftcii makes the fairy-book iiucon- 
viiH iiig. The imaginative child will 
(blight in the talc of Tony’s adven- 
tures, written and pictun'd for him 
by two Nightingales, and that might 
well be part of Tony’s adventures, 
rije illustrations aie as ingenious and 
as charmingly coloured as the tale 
itself. I heartily commend it to the 
l)uy('r of Christmas books. 

® “Tony o* Dreams.’* By M. Nightingale. 
7s. Od. net. (Oxford : Blackwell.) 
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fji “ Kri(lf<c‘t’s Faiiii's’*"* Mrs. 
SiiK’lair Sl(‘V(‘iiS()n has rrally a 
quite iK'w ich'a. for the fairies are 
IK) other than the knowhclf^e one 
acquires and the art one learns to 
make, from Madam MatJu'iiiaties 
to Princess J*oetrv. and the gifts 
tlie fairies giv(' to Kridget are just 
tilt* joy and deliglit one wins from 
h‘a ruing and making. It is not 
at all pragmatical anti schoolmis- 
tri'ssish. as oiu* might sujijKise : 
it is tliarming. swei‘t. jnetty and 
ingt'nions. Perhaps the hoy who 
nevei could do mat]]t*matit s or the 
girl who wet'ps over her geography 
might lind this a wise and illumi- 
nating hook. It is most heaiiti- 
fully and fancifully illustrated by 
Mr. ( liarlt‘s l^ohinson. wlit) knows 
as much of fairies as any man in 
our d;iy. 'J ht* h(K>k is given to 
Bridget nieiidfiine at sr hool in 
Fngland hy h(*r mother in India. 
It is all most delightful and shows 
real imagination and Io\'e. May 
many Jiridgets he blessed by its 
receijit this ( hristmas ! 

I have always a gri'at admiration 
for th<‘ writers of S('ho<»l stories, 
who. it seems to me, are st*t to 



I loiii “ SiriKiPt: (i.iii L ' C iiildi k ’ 0) 


capital hook of adventure of the 
most thrilling kind. W'e an* whirled 
oil to the South Seas and from 
that point the tah* goes with 
tremendous vigour, incident after 
incid(‘nt following in hreathle.ss 
siicce.ssion. There is a boy in the 
uniform of .an .\merican scout on 
tlu* tirst ])agt‘, and on the second 
h'rank Scott prehx(*s a remark hy 
th(‘ exclamation, “Gee!’* Other- 
wise its American di'iivation is not 
stressed, which is (juitc as it should 
be, siiK'e su(‘h a hook as “ CamcTon 
Island” is hu the internationid 
hoy. The hriok has some spirited 
illustrations. 

This ('hristmas will hardly see a 



From ** SiiiRinK Ci^iiir^ for 
Children*’ (Ornt). 


mon* charming hook than Mrs. 
h\irjeou’s “ Singing (lanu's for 
(‘ h i 1 d re n,”’ beautifully illus- 
trated by a triK* artist. Mrs. 
harj(*on has added to the authentic 
singing games to “ Gree n G rave l” 
and “Round \ppl(‘’‘ and “Lon- 
don Hridge has h'allen Dow'ii” 
do children of tlu'st* days still i)lay 
at them ? -and li(‘r imagination 
IS as the imagination of the old 
unknow'ii makeis. Her rhymes 


are as fresh .'iiid 
colours as those 
which suggest 
a m o r n i n g 
world of d e w . 
There is ual 


[•l(*an and have 








From “ Singing Ciatuus for Chihlrr n “ ( 1 


making hi i( ks without straw, or many bricks with very poetry in these dilightfiil songs, tlu* game is not 

li1tl<' stiaw', and usually ilo it very w^ell indeed. The f(»rgotU‘n, and tin* S(‘tting in .Mis. Farjeon’s w'ords 

iK’w times have not yet invaiU'd the girls s(’ho(»ls, .and it and Mr. Littlejohns’ pictures is as blight as .a jewel 

is a ver\' lest rictc'd 1u*ld for writing ; hut in a hc»y’s hook ;ind as fresh as .1 Hovver. One hojies t]n‘sc “singing 

there is nioie loom for ady(*n- games” may be adopted in 


tun*. In “ The* Boys of F<*lling- 
hani Sc hool there are re.illy 
thrilling adye'iitures quite* be- 
yond tin* ordinary school life. 
The discovery of hidden treasure 
hv the selioolboys. the dangers 
they weie in therefrom, the 
smiigglc‘r’s c av(‘, the treasun*- 
c h(*st -.ill tin* iiigr(*(licnts of tin* 
true adventure story are W'ell 
siiakeii and iiiterminglc*d with 
tin* (‘xc'itements of onlinary 
school life. 1‘his will he a very 
popular hook with sc. hooll>oys. 

To hoys of all ag<*s, from 
eight to (‘iglity, may he com- 
mc*ndc*d “ ('ani(*ron Island,”® a 

* •• liiiil^jc t s Isnnt'.s ” My lUis 
Sinrl.iir Slevt-nsoii. .is (kI nel. 

(U r.S) 

I Ilf' U<>vs of l''cniiii;lKini Sc hcjul.” 
JSy Juhn f; Kowc*. o.s nrt. (M.in.ip.) 

® " ( anu-ron Isl.ujcl.” Jiy lulvvin 
C. J^iirnlt. 5s. (OhplKinls ) 



From ‘ 1 be Tale of the Trail of u Snail " 
(Jarrolds). 


tin* schools. They would he* 
goo(.l for the ('hildn*ii’s souls 
and hodi(*s. 

“ The Misdoings of M i c* k y 
and Mae”® has an Irisii 
s ni a c k about the title, as 
Miss Peacocke’s books have* 
had before now, so that it 
is rather a shock to find that 
their real names were Cecil 
Wellington W'illuughby -Hrow'ii 
and Franc is Nelson Willoughhy- 
Hrown. ilow'cver that wasn’t 
their fault, and tiny lived up 
much hettcT to tlieir^familiar 
namt's of Micky and Mac. Both 
wc*re bags of iiiisf'hicf, and so 

’ “ SiiiKing (ijimcs for Children.' 
liy JOkvinor Ikirjeon. llhi.stralpd 
hy J. Littlpjohns. R.13.A. Os. nel. 
(Dent.) 

® " The Misdoings of Micky and 
^^ae." l?y Is.'ibcl M. Peacocke. 
3 s. (kl. net. (Ward, Lock.) 
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So I said ; * Arc you sor- 
rowful, fiddler-man ? 

Here’s a penny to comfort 
you if it can.’ 

** But I didn’t speak cjuite 
loudly : 1 tliink J was 
afraid 

(He didn't hold his hat as 
thouj^h he wanted to he 
paid) — 

But ho leam*d his hended 
back af^ainsl the railings 
as he played, 

And his fiddle wxuit on 
crying with the inusie 
that it made. 

So I said : ' Arc you lonely, 
fiddlcr-man ? 

I do want to comfort you 
if I can.' 

But I think he tu;ver heaid 
me as he stood there in 
the rain, 

Nor saw the kiss 1 threw 
him, nor heard me ta]) 
the pane. 

He looked so sad and lonely 
as he hobbled down the 
lane. 

And then he turn(‘d the 
corner, and 1 won't see 
him again. 

For now that he’s gone 
though T ran and r.in, 

r never (*ould ( .itih that 
fiddler- man." 

One hopes tins cliarming 
little* book will not be 



From “ Tilt Ml'^eloliigs ol Micky anil M.ic ” (W.iul, [ olK). 


overlooked because of its 
very modest cxt(*rior. 

The last two books in the 
bundle, “ The Tale of the 
Trail of a Snair*^® and 
“ Mr. Bunnykin*s Busy 
Day’'“ b<*l()ng to the class 
of book which Miss Beatrix 
Potter made to be a nursery 
classii*. They an^ very 
prettily illustrated in colour, 
thesi* innocent stories for 
young children, and the 
print of one is large and 
clear enough to set Baby to 
tracing the l(*tt(*rs out for 
himself. 
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“\\h\-Si> Stoni's.” b>y Kd 
win ('•lie Kuh. With Frontis- 
by M. (‘ Ford, .iiul bine 
Illiistr.itums by t'lwirlos 
I.ind 5s. net. (Harrap.) 

“ rill n king It .\ book 

\\lin.li inve.sligaliN in a Min pie 
manner some of the evervday 
phvsiitil laws. Bv .Areliibald 
Williams, llhislraled. 5s. net. 
(Nelson.) 

“ 'riie Boys’ Book of the Open 
■\ir '■ b'diied by brn. Wood. 
With many lliustratioiis in 
(“oloiir ami BI.u k-aml-wlnte. 
7s (xl. net. (t’assell.) 

" Jean ami ilie Boys " By 
May Baldwin, llhisl rated by 
Fi-uv rarrant. (( ‘h ambers ) 


THE LURE OF 

Bv C. S. 

I T was probal^ly the cave-man who told the first 
ghost story, and he almost certainly told it very 
well, because* he b(*li(*ved in it. To him, (onseiously at 
war with nature, the presence of an inimical fone 
external to nature seemed an obvious thing, and he 
evolved his theology from his tlieories concerning it, just 
as he evolved his religious ritual from the ceremonies 
he devised to circumvent or jdacate it. \\c m(‘n of a 
later age stand w^here tlie ('ave-man did In our relations 
to the unknown ; the same problems lliat perplexed him 
perplex us, except that wi* recognise in tliem far greater 
complications, and are perhaps a little less serious in 
approaching them. His witch-doctors dwelt remote, 
clothed in awful mystery, with every appurtenance of 
terror — skull and boni*s and snakeskin and filth about 
them ; ours wear top-hats and frock coats and are 
grocers and other respectable things in the day-time. 
He worked charms with dried blood and potent h(*rbs ; 
our masters of the occult do conjuring tricks with 
tambourines and little tables. 

It is, however, to literature that we must turn if 
we are to realise the essential elements of man’s attitude 
to the unknown. Not merely to the written records 


THE OCCULT. 

Ev.vns. 

of niiin’s experiences nnd investigations — not to thi; 
journals of })sycliical research sijcieties, which are, 
generally speaking, inexpressibly dull, but to those 
imagined things, those “ ghost stories” which now and 
again capable artists give us, and which we n*ad in the 
profound hope that they are not true*. All such stories, 
all that count at any rate, concern themselves with 
terror. Their aim is the rcchcrchc du frisson, th(‘y are 
the modern counterpart of tlie ancit*nt witch-doctor’s 
hymn to his spirits ; they are the expression of th*.* wild, 
unreasoning fear that numbs the*, heart of man when 
he feels that presently something may spring at him 'out 
of the dark. 

There are very few ghost stories which possess this 
authentic thrill, and the fashion of them changes, for 
we are more sophisticated nowadays than we used to 
be. Our great grandfathers could extract an enjoyable 
horror from spirits that walked about in moated granges, 
satisfactorily clanking chains. All that these simple 
souls required to make them happy was a headless 
horror in a dark passage outside a panelled chamber, 
carrying its eyes in its hand. For such robust sus- 
ceptibilities Mrs. Radcliffe, the Rev. Charles Maturin, 
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and Mary Wollstonerraft Sholloy cattTrd ; but to-day 
our scepticism of anything so roncrete their phantoms 
destroys our enjoyment ; we must nei^ds dignify our 
tremors by a quasi-sricnlifu' explanation. W'e have 
classified our ghosts, so that young ladies in drawing- 
rooms can talk glibly of eleiiKuitals, j)ultergeists, etluu'ical 
projections, Barrovians, X'agrarians. Semi, and all the 
rest of it, in appropriate jargon. 

The shortest and perhaps th(‘ most ])erfert ghost 
story in the world is told by Dr. M. K. James in his 
‘‘(Jhost Stories of an Antiquary.” It is tln' tale of a 
woman who was staying in a strang(' house. Slu* was 
shown her room ; shi‘ ('nteied. loc ked tlu‘ door, un- 
dressed, blew out the candle and got into bc'd. Then, 
as she lay there in the dark, ('anu‘ a little', liorriblc* 
voice from above : “ Xow we’re safelv shut in for tlu' 
night!” . . . 

If that story doc's not jirodiiee a tlirill. no more 
sophisticated tale will do so. It is the gliost story 
redueed to its lowest terms -the essc'iilial ghost storv. 
the eliect of which is to rouse tliose unrc'asomng tenors 
which lie dormant in all of us, and whic h wakc’ to life' 
ill the presc'jic'e of the unknown, 'ilic n- are many 
ways of sounding tlu'sc* dc'jiths of tc-rioi. TIh' eiiV(ti\<‘ 
ghost story must be' mv'^tcrioiis, \r{ m\stc'i\' is not 
enough. One' c)f the most mystc'nons things in the' 
world is an c-qiulaU'ral triangle', but onlv the » ra/e‘d 
soul of a Futurist artist is hkelv to be* liaunte'd b\’ \ 
thing Iik(‘ that. The c'lieuive gliost stoiy must be 
horrible', yet liorroi is not enough; tlic'H' is a eealaiii 
horror in the' thought of a e(»me-t ])lunging ior e \ e'r inte» 
the depths of sjX'ie'e. but the’ traiiejiiil mind is not dis- 
turlx'd thcTeby. The horror of the’ cm cult must be 
symbolistic', portentous ; it must e any with it a se-nsc’ 
of loathing and unspeakable obse emty. i he’ soiiglit-for 
frisson, hardly attainc'd, must be' a \(‘i‘V shudde’r of the- 
soul, the awful gc’stiire of life' thrc'ale'iied by malign and 
desolating forc es. 

Masterpieces in this gi'iirc' are* of course vc’rv fe*w. 
One may indeed e'oiint the'iu on the- tiiige'rs of a liand. 
Some' of Edgar Foe’s tale's ought e e'rtainly to be* me liide.'d 
in any list of the gn'atest ghost storie’S, c’sperially “ The 
Fall of the House' of Usher,” a tale whic h for sliee'r 
•concentrated horror is unec[ualle.'d in lilc’rature*. The 
opening passages of that wonilerful iah* stiike upon the 
consciousness hki^ a knell. Mate-rial lliiiigs dissolve, 
and one steps ae-ross the* borderland. Place slieaiild be 
given also to the' eine' eir two somewhat more romple'x 
and ambitious stuclie's maele* by Biilwe'r Lytton, par- 
ticularly in "Zaimni” and “A Strange Story,' but 
like most of his othe'r work. LyttoiTs tales of the. super- 
natural are^ more than a little t'xotie', and we- eif tlie 
present age^ may be forgiven if we' rcgarel them as some 
what pretentious. It is however the^ modern writer 
who has excelled prc-e^minently in the tale of the occult. 
Dr. M. R. James’s "Ghost Storic's of an Antiquary.” 
two volumes of which were published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold five or six years ago, contain some of the ccri(*st 
talcs ever written. You may sup full of horrors if you 
sup with Dr. James. He never bothers with the drearv 
•scientific kind of talc, but is frankly at l\ome with^ 
mediaeval superstitions and black magic ; his properties 
are familiar spirits, anthropophagous, with clutching 
liairy paws, and spiders — especially sj^iders. A cold 


shiver runs down the spine even when one thinks in 
rctrospeict of that horrible' old ge.-ntloman of his whose 
face was a mass of cobwebs. 

.Mr. Algernon Blaekwood has writte-n a great many 
stories of the- e.x'e'ull, but fe'w of tlii-m e'an be classed in 
the lirst rank of gho-^t stories, lie began well with 
" The- W’hisiKire'r, and Otln-r 'I'ales,” but some of his 
later books re-ad like extracts from the' proe'eedings of 
the l^syehieal Rese'arch Seicie-ty. Jfe- peers forward 
amiably into the unknown, blinking benevolently, and 
tightly elubliing a volume of Bergson. 

V ery diii'en-nt, and far liner from an artistic point 
of view, are the storie-s of Mr. Arthur Maehen, collee'.ted 
ill the' volume called ” Tin- House eif Souls” (publishc'd 
by (irant Richards seime- years ago, but now, 1 believe*, 
out of print). \or must Mi. ()live*r Onions’s ” Widder- 
shins ” (.Martin Seckei) be* forgeitten, and those master' 
pR'e.es of Iviidyard Kijiling’s, scatti-reil abeiut in various 
v'edume's " The Mark of the- Be-ast.” ” I'he'y ” and ” The 
Bnishwe)eKl Boy.” In a plaee* ve-ry little after thesti 
1 we>Lild j)ut thre'e- be)e)ks l)v W illiam Hope Hodgson, 
whe>s(' pen. alas, is Ldel ele)wii feir ever ; “ The House 
eiii the P)oreJe-rlaiiel.” “ J'lu' (ihe)sl Pirates” and "The 
Boats e)f the' (ile ‘11 ( ariig.” 

Anel se) we' e'ome, by de.’\'ie)us de-gre'i"', te) the sujmune 
niasterpie’t e* c»f all the lite-iatiire’ e)i the' su|)i*rnatural, 
the* sior\' e alleel ” The* Turn e)f the’ .Se'iew,” which yon 
shall lind in the- \ e)liime- bv llenrv Janie’s entitle'd " Tin- 
Two Magie's " I'asi ielie>iis artist as he’ was, Henry j times 
<ipj)re)ae’he-el e’Wii a ea/z/c of tin' lie)ii‘ible with delicacy. 
He- knew’ that the cieiwaiing lu)rre)r eif horrible' things 
1-- ae'hie've'd w’lu'n the’V are- jdae e-il in cleise' jiixt.ipositiem 
with the* e'omme)nj)lae‘e-, .nul he* kne-w. lex), th.lt the se'ilsc 
e)f honor is be-st aw'ake'iie-el anel m.iintaine'd by means 
of a subjee tive- stiiely. ” i’he’ Turn e)f the- Screw” may 
be de‘-*e'ribe’el as the- steny of the- e'eni'Uptiem of the Souls 
of tw'e) ehildte-ii l)y malign inlliiene.es exere.ised through 
the* Spirits of the- de-ad. but it is soiiielliiiig far more 
than this. The sigiiirn ain v eif it glow's and fades, 
('hanging w’ltli the- moeiel, so that, on a se'coiiel or third 
reading e)n(' w’onele'rs w'he'tlu-r it is inte'iided as a ghost 
steny at all - whe-tlier it is ne)t r.ithe'r a profound study 
of the ellVrt e)f fi'ar upon a elelie ate and sensitive* nature. 
One may never know why tin* boy Mile's K-ft his be?d 
at night te) stare' in horrible- e-iilraiie e-ine-nt at that llgure 
on the' law’ll, or whether the ghost of Peter Ouint really 
walke-el to weirk evil. One is not sure wiielher the girl 
Flora lu'ld feaiiul e ommimings in the* weiejel with the 
spirit of the ge'Verness, dead and for e-ver damneel, or 
whethe-r the w'hole thing w'as not merely the overstrained 
imagination of th(' narrateir. In eitlu^r easii, the simsci 
of honor is insistent, and in some obscure way the 
author has managi'd tei hint at a signiticance which is 
revolting and obscene-. 

Outvidie- art, there is another kind of writing of the 
occuli w hich has be'e-omc! inen-asingly common in recent 
yc'ars -the record of so-calU'il personal expiirience in 
the re'alm of the unknejwn. This branch of literature 
has a jargon of its own. Peeiple do not die, they " pas^ 
ove'r,” and their spirits hold a sort of tel(*ph()nic eom- 
municatioii with the living through the agency of 
" mediums,” and with the help of a whole paraphernalia 
of apparatus -cabinets and tambourines and ouija 
boards and planchette. Of all branehc.s of literature 
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there is none that is less calculated to appeal to the 
imagiiialion than this. It is associated with material 
accessories whic'h arc almost symbolically unbeautiful — 
oilcloth, and the smell of paraflin oil. cheap American 
organs and concertinas, stout and stupid middle-aged 
women, Americans with names like Hiram K. Brown, 
squalor, and confusion, and untidiness of mind. Every- 
body has seen the kind of book I mean, with the portrait 
of the "subject" in the front looking like the lady 
who proclaims from tin? back page of the newspaper, 
" I had bad legs and dropsical swellings, but Billions* 
Pills cured me!" In the fac(‘ of this feeble nonsense 
the strongest souls turn sceptic, and beside' it the witch- 
craft of ancient days seems a digiiilicd and exeii a 
worthy beli(‘f. 

I have said enough about books on the occult to render 
the detailed reviewing of the newest batch of them 
unnecessary. " Patience Worth, a Psychic Mystery,**^ by 
Caspar Yost, comes to us from America and is one of 
those* so-called authentic documents. The less one says 
about it th(' better, except that judging from the speci- 
mens of Patience ^\\)rth*s literary exercises, as com- 
municated to the medium and duly rc^corded, the lady 
would have done; beUer to have rested mute and in- 
glorious on the " oth(‘r side;." Patience Worth speaks 
in a kind of debased W’ardour Street English w’hich 
must be distressing to those of her spirit-companions 
whose souls are still sensitive to the beauties of language. 

1 " Patience Worth : A Psychic Study.’* Hy Caspar S. 

7s. (k 1. net. (Skeftington.) 


" The Ghost World,"* by J. Wickwar, is a collection 
of anecdotes of the occult. Violet Tweedale’s " Ghosts 
I Have Seen"* is a volume of literary tittle-tattle with 
an occult bias. The author is a daughter of one of 
the Chambers of Edinburgh, and she has much that is 
interesting to say, but ghosts must by this time be 
three-a-penny in her household. The only thrill I got 
from the book was produced by the two awful eyes on 
Mr. Jenkins's very effective cover. But perhaps the 
author did not writt* the book with the object of pleasing 
epicures in sensation. 

" The Eternal Question,"^ by Allan Clarke, is obviously 
a sincere outpouring from the "heart of a man who has 
suffered the grief of a great loss ; it would be indecent 
to be flippant about it. And " Voices from the Void,"^ 
by Hester Travers Smith, is void of any convincing 
voices. 

1 cannot like these books, but Mr. Edward Arnold 
has promised us a new volume of the " Ghost Stories of 
an Antiquary," and already 1 f(*(;l the pleasant shivers 
running down my spine. . . . There was that horrible 
creature that moved across the jneture to the windows 
of the house. ... 1 shall turn on all the lights before 
I go to bed. 

* “The Crhost World.** Hy J. W. Wickwar. 2s. 6(1. net. 
(Jarrolds.) 

* ** Ghosts I Have Seen." Py Violet Tweedale. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Jenkins.) 

* ** The Eternal Question.*' By Allan Clarke. 7s. 6(1. net. 
(Dent.) 

® *' Voice.s from the Void." By Jle^ter Travers Smith. 
3s. 6d. net. (Kider.) 


RUSKIN AT WIGTOWN. 

Bv Drumcolin. 


I AM an enthusiastic lover of Kuskin ; my admiration 
is from the heart as well as from the head, and yet 
it is a sane admiration ; I am carried away, not by 
i^vt^rvthing he says, but by the broad, grand principles 
of what he means. In this, his centenary year, we 
are being lectured about him, and things are being 
written of him, as never before. I have heard and have 
read. But why, always, so much insistence on su(‘h 
details as the " not-less-than ten-year-old-wine" of the 
St. George’s Guild 01 the; anti-railway bias ? To the 
Ruskin student these arc matters of curiosity and 
relative interest, never obscuring the true greatness of 
the man ; to the casual listener or reader— to the possible 
disciple of Ruskin, the time or space (ever with a miming 
accompaniment of cheap witticisms 1 ) given to these 
" peculiarities " often proves a stumbling-block ; oftencr, 
perhaps, a barrier. We want the " man-in-the-strect " 
to be led to Ruskin. But the same man likes his rail- 
ways — he has grown up amongst them. It will take 
considerably longer than the whole duration of a lecture 
to persuade him that there was a man wlio hated rail- 
ways and that that man was one of the Great Ones of 
the World. Ignore these small things therefon;, or at 
least treat them as they ought to be treated, and lead 
your listener straight to the noble ideas of this other 
"golden-hearted man." 

You can get very near to the heart of your author by 
getting into his "Country" — visiting the scenes he 


loved. I have always felt this, and, wlu'ii I could,, 
acted on it. So, a spell of lea^'o in 1917 took me on a 
cycle tour from the East Ci^ast of England to the West 
of Scotland, through (ialloway. 1 expressly made a 
detour to include Wigtown. 

In "Praeterita" l^uskin pays a splendid compliment 
to the " rural towns of South Scotland " : 

“ There wavS greater refinement in them," he says, " and 
more honourable pride than probably at that time [1850- 
1860 roughly] in any other district in Europe ; a certain 
pathetic melody and jiower of tradition consecrating nearly 
every scene with some past light, either of heroism or 
religion." 

Ruskin’ s connection with the towns of South Scot- 
land, and with Wigtown especially, is to be gathered 
both from "Dilccta" and " Practerita." His grand- 
mother, Catherine Twcddale, was a descendant of the 
Adairs of Gennoch and the Agnews of Lochnaw, 
hereditary Sheriffs of Wigtownshire. This Catherine 
Tweddalc's niece, also Catherine Tweddale, married 
George Agnew, hereditary Sheriff-Clerk of Wigtown, and 
their daughter was Joan, afterwards Mrs. Arthur Severn 
— the " Joanie " who grew up in the " pretty old house 
at Wigtown" and whose gentle care cheered the author's 
last days. In a note, Ruskin says this "pretty old 
%ou 5 e" is 

now pulled down and the site taken for the hew county 
buildings. The house as it once stood is to be seen in the 
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centre of the woodcut at page 6 of Gordon Fraser's 
* Guide/ with^the Stewartry hills in the distance. I have 
seldom seen a truer rendering of the look of an old Scottish 
town." 

This last remark was enoiigli to give mc' an uncon- 
trollable desire to possess a ropy of that (iuide if i could. 
So a wet September i‘vening saw in(‘, tired by a head- 
wind but buoyed up with tlie lio])(' (.)( I r(*a^u re-trove," 
push slowly round by tin* fool of the Martyrs’ Monument 
hill and on into the aneieiU Imrgh of W'igtowii. 

I made straight for the Post Onict*. having arranged 
that my lett(‘rs wer(‘ to be address'd there ; but, alas ! 
no letters -only my weekly ])a])er : had ( Xpecled 
word from home and was disaj)])oiiited. Now, the Post 
Office was one of the post-orhee-cum-rlieiiiist’s-cuni- 
StitionePs type; and tin* man who runs that lyi)e is 
usually a man wortli knowing and knows sometliing 
worth saying about the distrirl lie does husiiiess 111 . 
I must, of course, ha\'e soim* jiK'tnre post raids, and, 
during the si‘l(‘rtive search. I (\isually asked if lie had 
ever heard of (iorchui h'raser’s “ (iiiide to Wigtown” 
never for a moimait antiripaliiig tliat heie, light away, 

1 had stumbh'd on the one- man m all W igtowii who hiul 
cwxTy reastm to know about tlie ” (luide.” ” ('eilainly. 
he knew tlie ‘ (iuide,’ ayi-, and (lordou J'lasca too ; 
for hadi/t h(^ sc'IvchI liis a])j)reiUic;esliip with him, and 
hadn’t he takc'u over his jirfiuises when lu‘ rcdiied ” 
(I had forgotten about post <Mrds now\ and w.is truly 
hanging” on Ids vvonK Pm |)roj)erl\ in lurk this 
time,” I was tldnkiiig.) ” Ves, and in one of the ston*- 
rooins takmi ovtT lu‘ had found f^i/rs of the (iuide." 
(Feel my (‘yes must be glinting with greed ln*re — ])irtuie 
myself already with a dozen ‘‘(iuides" for ('andul 
distribution amongst caithiisiastir fiuaids’) “Since 
then had beem giving them aw'ay to anyone interested, 
ami they were all gmii' now and nut of jinnt (visil)h‘ 
drop iu thermometer !) - -i \('ej)t oiu' ropy lie had just 
recently presented t(j tlie town Library for tc'ar tiacc* 
of it should be entirely lost." Desjiondently : ” Hadn’t 
lie any (it iiU left ? W'as lic‘ sure there w’asii t (me still 
left in the shop ? ” ” Thought tlu*re still be one ; 

would scarcli.” A few' tense inonn'iits for m(‘, aiul, at 
last ! he discovers om* with the identical w'oodrnt rc'ferred 
to by Ruskin, and with it a ])iere of Gordon L'raser’s 
business note- 
paper headed by 
the same wood- 
cut. ” I could 
have tlie note- 
paper if I cared, 
but he wouldn’t 
like to part with 
the ‘Guide.’ ” 

Nonplussed 
again ! it was the 
woodcut in the 
“Guide” I want- 
ed — the actual 
reproduction 
which Ruskin 
mentioned and 
praised; and 
though I was of 
course greatly 


”3 


interested in the reproduction on the notepaper, yet Mr;/ 
was not the one. I thanked him for the piece of notepaper 
but pressed for the " Guide ” itself, t'xplaining the reason 
of my great interest (wondtTing the while* if I were 
])olitic in telling what might niakii him stick all the more 
closely to it !) 1 w^nild give* him wliat he cared to ask 

lor it. My evidiMit interc‘st and anxiety inox ecl him at 
last. “ Ah. W'cll.” he said, “ you tan have* il — (^specially 
as one co])y [the J.ihrary one*] at any late is sun* to be 
pn*ser\vd. and. after all, you are so inteivsted in it that 
it will m('an much more to you than it would to me. 
No ! w'on’t take anything for it take it and the note- 
paj^er, and welcome ! " i.leJed is a mild term to express 
how' 1 fi-ll. I insisted, though, on liis accejiting a nominal 
amount so as to clinch llu* bargain. “ To ki‘(‘j) you fnmi 
asking me* to hand il hack again,” I said, half jc'stingly. 

1 liurried away to the hotel with my prize. It was my 
lirst ic‘al expiriiMiee of that feeling hook-lovers must 
ha\'e whc ‘11 tln^y ha])]>c‘u on a rare and much sough 
after lirst edition, and m-xT morning 1 dcscc'iided on 
my bencfcic'tor’s shop, .ind in sheer exnhc'rance bought 
photos, mon* ])osl c ards, a “(iiiidi- to W igtownshire," 
stamjis and tuothpowder ! 1 learned Ironi him then 

that the woodeul was the work of one Andrew Furlow^ 
Thc‘it‘ vvi‘re not, as far as he knew, any extant copii'S of 
olh(‘i works l)y ITiilow, who, with his family, liad left 
W'lgtown. llc‘ was unable* to tell me ahen he left or 
a here In* went to, and 1 did not pursue Hie inquiry 
elsewhere. 

J had stopped oviTiiight at the (ialliavay Arms Hotel 
-the sc'eond of the two higli buildings seen on the 
right-hand side of the woodcut, and oik* of the old- time 
coaching places. I'orty ]>aiis ol horses weu* kcjil tlu*re 
at one time, and four coachc's lelt c*a('h day. 

Kuskiii must ha\'c* heaid of the hanishmc'nt of the 
Wigtown ('rovv.■^ from their liannts in the old trees of 
Wigtown Scpiaii*. I wonder what lu* thought of it? 
(lordon Fraser didn’t miss the ojijiortunity, and the 
amusing ej^nsode is gi\’en in rime in his “ Jlistojy of the 
W'iglown ( row's." Mine host of the (Lilloway Arms 
told iin that that year (H)i7), for the Just time* sinc'o 
their (‘xpiilsion thirty-si*\ en and a half yc‘ars ago, a pair 
of ” corbies ” tame and built in the cjld trees ! 

The “ |)ast light of lehgion" which (oiiscc'rates Wig- 
town is thus iT- 
fi'rri'd to by 
Kiiskin : 

"... In the 
Cliiirchyard . . . 
close to the old 
Agnew' biirying- 
groiind (wHiere 
most of Joanie s 
family are laid) 
are the graves 
of Margaret Mac- 
L a c h 1 a n and 
Margaret Wilson, 
over w' h i c li in 
rhythm is re- 
corded on little 
square tomb- 
stones the story 
of their martyr- 
dom." 



Wigtown. 

From an old woodcut in " Fraser's Penny Guide to Wigtown and Neighbourhood." 
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Interesting as the tombstones are, I was much more 
interested in the stakes still pointed out as those to 
which the two heroines were tied— and I stood for a 
time by that to which the young girl, Margari't W'ilson, 
was bound, and tri(‘d to picture the se(*ne on that fateful 
day. As the waters rose she sang a psalm, but I would 
fain imagine lu r gaining strength of sj)irit from tlu^ 
broad mass and inist-wrcatlied crest of ('airnsniore 
opposite, under tli(‘ impulse of thosi^ grand words, “ 1 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence coineth 
my help.’' 

And the district you look out ui)ou from tliis side of 
\\'igtown Bay is, on the best autliority, a wonderful one*. 
First, a glim])S(‘ of the Solway sands, the impressions of 
which, to Kuskif], “ are a ji.'irt of the greatest teaching 
that 1 (‘V('r n‘cei\ ed during the joy of youth " ; while, 
for Turner, " tlu'v became tlie must pathetic that formed 
his charaettT in tin' ])rime of lifi‘, and the five Tiber 
Studiorurn subjects. ‘ Solway Moss,’ ‘ Feat Bog, Scot- 


land/ ' The Falls of Clyde/ ' Ben Arthur/ and ‘ Dum* 
blanc Abbey,’ remain more complete expressions of his 
intellect, and more noble monuments of his art, than all 
his mightiest after work/' Then Carlyle (who, by the 
way, had once been a guest of Joanie's grandfather in 
W'igtow^n) was especially iminessed by th(' shores seen 
in part across tin? bay he told Queen Victoria “he 
believed tluTi' was no finer or more beautiful drive in 
her kingdom than the one round the shore of the 
Stewartry, by Gatehouse of Fleet.’' And finally, when,, 
in 1883, Kiiskin revisited Tweedside and “ the Solway 
Shores from Dumfries to Wigtown," it seemed to him 
“ that this space of hw inoLintain-grouiid, with the 
(dcTiial sublimity of its rocky sc'asliores, of its stormy 
seas and dangerous sands ; its strange and mighty crags 
. . . and its pathless moorlands, liaiuited by the driving 
cloud, luul belli of more* import in the true world’s 
history than all the lovely countries of the Souths 
except only Palestine.’’ 


Iftew ffioohs. 


BIRDS AND A LOVER.^ 

Mr. Hudson’s “ Birds in a Village ” apjicared as long 
ago as 18(13; and, as happens so often to good hooks 
in these short times, it fell out of print. That is by way 
of being fortunate for us, as the inevitable reissue has 
given the author an ()j)port unity of adding some new 
matter in liis l)(*st vein. Thus, tliere is a whole new sec- 
tion called “ liirds in a Cornish Villagt*,” the six j)a])ers of 
which are sure ot welcome from all good Hudsonians. 

If a ukase were i.ssued confining Mr. Hudson to merely 
one realm of natural life (Heaven forbid sucli an abbrevi- 
ation of our joy !) most of his admirers would dec ide that 
birdland must be that limited monarchy. About birds he 
is always at his best. In the new chapters we find him 
at Lelant, unwell, but ilieerfiil, and, as usual, looking 
about for anything the local liirds might Jiave to say. 
What a pleasure it must be to have this gift of coninumion 
with nature ! iMr. Hudson found curlews at Lelant, and 
they comforted him. All 1 could ever find at Lelant was 
golfers, and they annoved me. I refrain from recording 
my own eniolions; but I give instead (what indeed is 
more to till* ])ointi the emotions of Mr. Hudson upon 
Ihi* bird-JiauTited Haylc estuary : 

'The river or estuary, in siglit of the floors and windows of 
the village, was h.« unted every day by numbers of gulls and 
cuilews lliese last numbered about one hundred and fifty 
birds, and \M*re always there exiept at full tide, wdien they 
would fly away to the tieJds and moors. Of all iny bird neigh- 
bours I think that these g^ive me most pleasure, espe('ially at 
night, when lying awake I wouhl listen by the hour to the per- 
petual curlew I oiiversations going on in the dark an endless 
series of (Ie«ii modulated notes ami trills, with a beautiful expres- 
biun of wildness and ireedoin, a reminder (d lonely sea shores 
and mountains and moorlands in the north country. What 
wonder that StcM-nson. sick in his tropical island--- sick for his 
cold grey In^mc so many thousands of miles aw^'iy, wished once 
more t*) lu ar the wliaup crying over the graves ol his forefathers, 
and to h('ar no in(»re at all ! " 


One of Mr. Hudson's most attractive chapters is the 
story of a jackdaw, reproduced as it was told to him in 
the shrewd and humorous vernacular of a boy belonging 
to the working-clas.sfs. 1 want to quote it, but dare not ; 
for the main difficulty in writing about Mr. Hudson is 
to refrain fiom transcribing all of the many paragraphs 
one marks as one reads. Instead I will remind him that 
in his reference to the legendary contest of song between 


* " Birds in Town and Village." 
Pictures in Colour by E, J. Detmold, 


By W. H. Hudson. With 
los. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


a minstrel and a nightingale he miss})ells 'the name of 
Crashaw, whose " Miisca's Duel" is possibly the finest 
version of Strada’s ubiquitous poem. Hudson calls 

tliis " perha])s tb(' finest bird poem in our language." 
JVrhaps it is ; and we will hush at once the objectors who 
want to qnot(‘ Keats and Shelley and \\’(>rds worth against 
us, by leminding them that "To a Skylark " and the 
"Ode to a Nightingale’' are, in a sense, not “bird" 
poems at all, but records of the jiGets’ emotions at the songs 
of the birds they chanced to hear. In other words, they 
aie " subjective " ; (‘rashaw's ])Oein is objective. 

Upon the subject of caged birds Mr. Hudson of course 
is thoroiighlv sound. He is not a sentimentalist. He 
shoots birds, he eats l)irds ; he even recommends us to 
take our guns out against the wood-pigi'on, first because 
it is horribly destructive, and next because it is highly 
palatable; but to cage a lark, to cage a thrush ! ... is 
there a cruelty (]uite like it ? 

" A robin redbreast iii .i L.ige. 

Puts all heaven iii a rage." 

'riiiis .sang Blake, and sang not in vain ; for such lines 
as lho.se and such protests as Mr. Hudson's do gradually 
have an cllect. Tlie sight of these wild aerial creatures 
])ent HI their lew inches of wire prison is less common than 
it was, even in my memory. 

Mr. Hudson's charming jiagos arc illustrated by Mr. 
Hctmold’s delicate and precise drawings in colour. Mr. 
Dctmold, as wt know, has not studied the Japanese in 
vain. We look forward to seeing the set of hi.s nature 
pictures promised by Messrs. Dent. Writer and illus- 
trator are perhaps not ideally mated, as Mr. Hudson is as 
natural and easy in manner as Mr. Dctmold is sedulously 
fanciful; however, the whole volume is excellently 
produced and will delight every one that is fortunate 
enough to posse.ss it. 

George Sampson. 


“FOUL-WEATHER JACK.^* 

Byron had a grandsire who sailed and fought in such a 
perpetual atmosphere of storm and conflict that his crews 
all dubbed him " Foul-weather Jack." One is loath to 
reduce a tolerable enthymeme into a flat and uninspiring 

♦ " Memories." By Admiral-of-the-Fleet Lord Fisher. is. 
net. (Hodder.) 
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syllogism, but there’are parallels with Admiial Byron some- 
where, and Lord Fisher will appreciate them. So must 
every one who reads this gusty book. Of late these crowd- 
ing memoirs of our warriors, dry and wet, have lost much 
of their virtue by prior promulgation in the daily papers, 
and though they afford us a kinrl of relief from the dust 
and fume of the leader eolumns, thev drag eacli other down 
to the controversial arena and. as Wendell Holmes said, 
you can hardly enter a dispute without descending to the 
level of your adv(*rsary. Heat, in ' ons qneiice, takes on 
the look ot hatred, and admissions furnish awkward head- 
lines. To read the extracts wliicli liave a])peared of late 
from this (juaint antobiograpliy of l.ord Fisher's, you 
might imagine lie had turned to Hvde Park oratory or 
electioneering, and although the public may be grateful 
for this daily reminder of Ins pic turesque and biee/y style, 
it did more or less injustice to Ins case- What set nied 
noisy and jerky and ill-adviscMl. works out to more 
natural adveintiige in a book whic h we all knc'w would l»e 
characteristic or it would be* nrhlniig. 'I'lic author confesses 
readily enough that il has bec*n diclalecl rather than 
written, and rolmst dictation is the 'lOrc les vein that 
suits him best. MoreovcT, he dc'senbes it as a “ c'on- 
versation book, not a i lassie , " and bc'rc* agtiin wc* cannot 
helj) but profoundly agiee Vet thcMei^ com eisalioii and 
conversation. One has evc'ii licaid of railway men chatting 
by means of fog-signals, and at the game of detonation 
Lord hislier wins. Wc* also reiiic-nibcT a tainous j<*ni.iik of 
Lord Justice* Hannen’s to ,in apolcjgc'tic witnc*ss when he 
said there wc'rc* not many inc'ii who wcudd care 1 o cross 
swords with Air. (iladstom*. Lord l islici is a man with 
an anecdotal mind, and .igain he* will ( oinprehend the 
rough idc*a. fii these* p.igc*s he* c'CTtamK lias the talk all his 
own way and, thank gooclnc*ss, i he talk is not .ill jiolitics. 

Samiicd Pcqiys in his “ AIc*inc)ires ot the Ko\al Xavie ” 
rejoicc's at the outset that when he eiitc'ied ofln e as Secre- 
taiy to the* Adinirallv 1 )\ Ic-ttc’rs ]>atc*iu, tin* lleet had been 
lately overhauled b\ 1 ’.iiliaiiu'ut . A deal (»l waU-r has 
flowi*d under Westniiiislei Bridge* .since* 1 hc*n. It is the* 
tiissh* between service* nK*n and civilians which in.idc* 
the marrow* of I.oid Beresford’s rc*f ollc c tions a few 
years ago, and it is never fai from the pic^sent author's 
mind. If he* finds it hard to snflcr politicians gladly, 
they s(!em to have laboured nndc*i ccpial disadvantage 
in their dealings with him ; and if he* is rough on .some of 
his colleagues, there* arc* many whom he* ineiitiotis vvitli 
uidioiindcd inviisc*. Anyhow, so long as ficc sjK*(*(h is 
the? motto of this bull-dog race, we iiiiist let nit*n like*, the 
antiior be metajiboric and c)ntsp(»ken or tbev' 11111*^1 peiisli. 

If there IS anvbody to "sack,” it is c(*rtain!y md Lcml 
Fisher. It is .safe to sav that when the lliglil ol time has 
banished all the problems here discns**t*d in his more 
serious chapters, the book will survive .is the frank ex- 
pression of an amazing samjiU* ol the P>riti,sh .sc*.im.m. 
It affords the best stories we know of King bMvvard, .uid 
it prc.scnls a long gallery of iio 1 ablc*s in just tlie attitudes 
to .suit — King Alfonso popping c hocolate into the author's 
mouth, and clasping him with an eriusivc* cry of *' My 
darling I *’ ; Moltkc calmly rc*.iding Miss Braddon 111 the 
original ; the cx-Kaiscr venting his baffled wrath at our 
Navy; a Russian princc.ss le.irning to wmRz with Lord 
Fisher for tutor; Lord Rothschild ottering him a big 
commercial appointment ; Lord Kelvin listening with 
patience to a middy's view's on scit^nci* ; Sir Hiram Maxim 
burying himself into an orange so that he cmc'rged hke a 
case of jaundice ; W. T. Stead hanging on to an out-thrust 
pole from a porthole so as to c:aptiire a newspaper scooj) " ; 
Gladstone prophesying that sciencx* one day will read 
from the walls whatever has been said inside them ; and 
more astonishing than all, Lord Fisher himself attending 
a Peace Conference I The more exalted personage we are 
promised in a chapter heading eludes us, and we can only 
conjecture that he fell under the blue jiencil ; at miy rale 
more than one disappointed reader will scrawl at the end 
of the book—'* I’uzzle : Find the Pope ! " 

One good story shows the author's powers as a raconteur. 

It tells of a man on a non-stop train across America who 


got it halted for no apparent right, and the railway director 
aboard w*as angry to .sec a lady get ofl. He tackled the 
presumptuous man later and said. “ W'hat excuse^ have 
you got ? 1 wouldn’t have done it for iny own w’ifc I ** 

The an.sw*cr he gcjt from the delincpient w'as “No more 
w'onlcl l.“ But Hus is only one of a string of amusing nar- 
ratives, cither of fact or fancy, and the yarns I.ord Idsher 
tells of the service help to explain why he rose in 
it. Thronghont. he remains a bustling, inventive, im- 
pulsive personality, illogical to a fault, exclamatory always, 
f.ictful sometimes, and dogged to the death. Only 
one man seems ever to have tamed him and that was 
King Kdw'ard -bul even he lost patience 011 occasion ; and 
to do him justice. Lord I'isliei is never above telling a 
story against himself. AN't* an* left with the indelible 
impnssioTi of an artless, (*ngaging, and self-rcveahng book 
if e\i.*i tlieri* vv.is one. 

J. P. Cor.LlNS. 

NEW NOVELS." 

** My Antoni, 1 ” is ;i narrative-stiuly, plain, direct, 
more snhlle in its sinq)ht it v than one realises at first touch, 
of western | raiiie life in the diflering j)b;ises tliat centre 
round the ])ioncer Firm, the evolving iowm, and the still 
n(*wer university. Its broad-flowing j)r.iiri(* atmosphere 
is ])e( nlicirlv ahve ; its scenes are painted by a pletn-air 
artist who lias ft‘lt tin* bi'anty of the n*d grass, the " golden 
libhons" of siinllovvers, the vvliiti* and gold ('otton-woods ; 
thes])ite of the snowstorm, ” simi)ly spilled out ot heaven, 
like thousands of f(*ather-beds being emptied “ ; the 
})iiiirie spring, “ flu* throbs of it, the light rcstlessn(*ss, the 
vital essence of it (‘verywhen* ; in the sky, in tlie swift 
clouds, ill the pale sunshine, .'ind in tin* warm, higli wind." 

Against this b.ukgronnd move ;ind develop the lives 
of Jim Biirdi'Ti, the young antobiograjiher, Bohemian 
Antonia herself, the firmly drawn leiitral figure, and their 
group of friends, Scandinavian, Russian and American. 
The author’s rigid abstinenci* from high colour and over- 
einjdiasis lends strong lutnahty to the hajijienings ; her 
,11m, well ai hieved, is not to tlirill or st.iitle, but calmly 
and quietly to convince*. J’(‘rhaj)s tlie stage is .1 thought 
ovcrcrow'ded, yet eac h chanicler is consc ientinnsh , if some- 
w'hat bru*llv, sketi hed in. 'I Ik* Slnmerda group stands 
Old w'l’ll, the ingennons Lena 1 ingn.ird negative*, simple, 
cleveilv proji'ided in half-tones- is a notable snei‘(*.ss. The 
few’ emotioiicd scenes, sni h :is the JHissian Lavel’s wolf- 
story and Mrs. Steavens's actept.inii* ol Antonia’.s jiathctic 
misha]», sliow* ]>i>w'er 'flie bonk will bi* found highly 
informing to those who m.iv wish to learn the true inward- 
ness of exist<‘nee on the Nebr;iska jiraines. 

Miss Peterson opens h(*r story, *' 'flu* Sword- Points of 
Love.” on a noti' of lightness and frivoldv, of a heartless 
girl’s cruelty to a lover. It seems tlial Ihi* elfin, faun- 
faced M.’ivis, her heroine, is too trivi.il. too little* of a real 
human entity to evolve more than a trickli* ol interest. 
But ere long tiie little creature, half forced into marriage 
by a rough jdaiitcr from llii* wilds of Pgauda, begins to 
])iuclv lightly at your syrnjiatliy. Befon* tlu'y reach their 
liome sill* has taken a firmer hold hy blazing out ficrily 
against her captor's brutality, and from that moment 
onwards you follow* her suffering course wdth poignant 
interest and comiias.sioii. Brooding about the house and 
plantation is an atmosphere not merely of sijnalor, but of 
cruelty and terror. The husband develops from a merely 
roughisli. into a sheerly intolerable brute. The wretched- 
ness of the lonely girl, shut up in the wilderness wrth this 
ruffian, forced to witness savage floggings of the natives, 
to hold back her hatred in the interi*st of her unborn son, 
creates a situation of great emotional iioignancy. The 
“ I’ganda-rottod “ tyrant is alive and actual enough to 
stir one’s feelings acutely. One longs for his death, and 

* " My Antonia.” By Will.i S. Cathor. (William Heinemann.) 
---^"Thc Sword-Points of Love.” By Margaret Peterson, 
(Hurst & Blackett.)— " Desire and Delight.” By F. F. Penny! 
(Chatto & W^indus.)— "Many There Be.” By O. H. Sherrard. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 



when It comes — but (not to give away the story) enough 
that it IS a. well-managed, eftcctivc climax A coiivcnliondl 
liappy ending to the dranid >\ould have been out of the 
piciuie , that given b} the author is psychological! \ right 
and satisfying 

In ‘ Dcsiic and l)i light Mis Pennv gives ns at onct 
a fast in.itiiig tih and a scius of siimjituous Indian ])i< 
tures As a rule an Xrabnn Nights setting to a storv 
involves some o\ crstraining ot tin pi insilnlitu s but winii 
as here, its scene is the jialacc ol an urh iit and noble 
Mohammedan familv the tiaditionil hilutil of daiksonie 
intrigue, jnttunscpu lomuiLe rings tint ind fiiilv cap- 
tures the imagnntion Pliiitu! in ilii^ iiiiluii •! ehaiming 
Knghsh girl ot tht ^ \ P csti ingtd fioin lui husband 
through no leal t inlt on tillu i side plav s out ii tiiumphant 
pait Nurse Marv is iii eli ugt ol C \pt un (Tabritl-n-dcen, 
the leal Shah/ad i tin lieidsini) of wlios^ familv has been 
usuiptd by an ddti biotlui Miihiel Sahib the UMirptr 
backed hv his wiU ind sw inning liiucni plots haid and 
iiskilv to keep (iibiiel lioiii till Wins of Ills voung bride 
Espion igc intTigiKs ami advtnlnits the atfair of the 
man-eating tigei and the Maliratta cliv\s'* being espe- 
cialh efteetue imnush Ciabnel and liis nurse jiroteetors 
“ Niiisc Mar\ * (ii^hllv Koseiiiaiv I denthorpe) pits her 
woman s wit and loni ig< against tin eiinningof the haie*eni 
gang placing upon Iheii snpeistilion she poses as a 
White Miteli, the \ininah of tlu Dioog and hiialh belts 
them at their own ginu Ikhnul this Ihiilling romintu 
drama inns the subtile of In i lestontion to the high- 
minded ( olonel LdenthoijM J he ligfit (ormdv of Jimniv 
Dumbarton s love aflaii witli Nurse Ida 1 rome makes a 
pleasant foil to llu moie si nous mam thesis of a vivid and 
stirring novel 

I he seem of M uiv 'lluri lii is liid latgelv at 
Koehester, the leading hgurts in the tarlur stages of the 
storv being a devote el eoujile Alajor 1 it/startui «ind his 
beautiful wife Ihe lattei lias a invster> in her past 
which a villainous jew Ilaggenhop and his tool, Snuffling 
hojit to exploit Ihe wife dies pathelicall> aftci giving 
birth to a daughUr 1 cna, who develops into a pretiv and 
pleasing heroim In loved bv the ovt r-rno<lt si but likeable 
youth Arthur Aliggs Arthur going up to town in search 
of a career tonus into lont let with a huinoroiis but jiara- 
sitie untie, Jasp.ir Jiekling geiiidl old maids, soeiahstie 
landlords, and eitluis of vvliemi ehaiacler studies are given 
Later the seeiu shifts to the Utopia designed and run bv 
Mr Gunithwadv Ibie niotoi-cai and other adventures 
and compile at ions eiisur involving the introduction of 
another eharactei who telling his storv in full, dise loses 
the secret of Mis 1 itzstartm s m>ster> Ihe Haggenhop- 
SnufHing affair is furtlici developed and tomes to a drama- 
tic climax m a murdei scene 1 en i t ventnallv falls to the 
stronger, more effective lover anti llu conclusion is in the 
mam idyllic and happv I’eihips the most svmpathctic 
cha^acicis in ihe bonk art tho t of voung Aithui his 
sensible and lovable nu ther Alls A 1 ggs and the tender- 
hearted old Jobbms who loses a bedoved wife and is 
deserted by a beloved but woitlikss son 

Hakold Vai tings 

MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT.* 

This book appearctl in iH;!, anon\mousl>, and pie 
viously in seiial form in Uu (unthwau s Mafia me, whcie 
it entertained and insliuctcd no less a figure than Di 
Woodrow Wilson v\ho was then studying at lYinceton 
University So indebted was the fiitine President of the 
United States to Sir Hdirv 1 uev that he describes him 
still as one of rny instriietors ' W itli such a benediction. 
It bthoves us to examine this resurrected volume with 
some reverence It is a giaphic picture of the Parliament 
of 1874, when Disraeli was ' in,"' and Gladstone was out * 
after six years of office Gladstone had decided to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country for a new lease of 

• ** Men and Manner in Parliament " By Sir Henry Lucy. 
10s 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin ) 


life for the Liberal party. He was trounced at the election, 
and Disraeli returned to power with a thumping majonty. 
Gladstone, in a well-known letter to Lord Granville, an- 
nounced Ills intention of retiring fiom the leadership of 
the Liberal party, saving that he could not contemplate 
anv unlimited extension of active political service No 
one least of .dl Mr (d ulstone himself, fotesaw then that 
he was dcsliiud to hold the premiership three more times 
When Sii ITenry Lucy wrote these joiiriiahstic sketches, 
the Liberal partv was in the doldrums, the leadership of 
the opposition was m commission, as Disraeli said, and no 
one knew from day to day who would act as its spokesman 
Ihc new session " (1874), wiole Sir Wilfred Lawson 
m his diai\ was interesting The two most exciting 
matteis with whuh it dealt we‘rt alterations in the Laws 
ot the Pstablished Luiuoi Jraele and of the hstablished 
C bun h -a Spiritual and Spiiituous Session it might be 
c died He icfeiied also to “ the almost holy calm 
which jirevailcd in Parliament now that the Conservatives 
had it all then own wav On this background of holy 
calm Sii Hcniv 1 iiey, in 1874, diew his eharactei studies 
ol the politicians who bulked huge in the public eye of the 
dav All .ill an gone, tlu old familial faces, ' bewails 
the author 1 o this geme^ralion, however, llu bittci truth 
is tint most of tlu figures who strutted .iboiit on the stage 
in the Parliament ot 187^ are either entirely unknown or 
merely politely lemcmbcicd It is not aeeeptable yet to 
admit that you have nevei licaid of (ilaclstone and Disiaeli 
but who is fearful of confessing ignoiaiiee of pool Mi 
Cro^s Home Secutarv m Disiaeh s cabinet Here is a 
delightful picture eif him and one that sc eins so very familial 
to us diawn b\ oui aiithoi 

* Mr (losss spe iking li is not improved in point of style 
suite he found a seit on the Ireisuiv Bench A teiukiuv to 
piolixitv has developed itbdi in an il inning niiniui tlu right 
lion gcntkmin cvidentlv thinking that it is iiieuiiibeiit upon 
a Home S t re t irv to exp.uid into a speech what a pri\ ate me mbci 
might have s iid in a benteiice Ihis is ]>ossihlv owing to 

the temporal V existence of the intense eUlight vihieh a kood 
plain man expenenecs in finding lumsell btiddenlv anel iin 
expeetidh in the position of llei Mijestv s Chief ^ctrtlary ef 
State loi the Home Depirlment 

Ancl yet Mi Cross achieved fame in his da\, foi, accord- 
ing to bn Wilfred Lawson (amnu of interesting iiifoimalion 
on these bygone times), he beeaim the theme of a popular 
chorus 

"tor he b a ]oll> good f<llo\e 
\Miile\ei the Kadicals think 
lor he s shortened tlie hours of 1 ihoui 
Vnd lengthened the hours of drink 

bir Hcniy Luey writes somcwhcie in this boeik that it 
is much more true that every mcmbci of Parliament has 
hid away in his di*sk tlu portfolio of the prt mur, than that 
cvciy soldici carnes in his knapsack the baton eif a htkl- 
niarshdl It is evem truei, pci haps, in spile of all cheap 
sneeis at the ' talking- hop," that every' amintious young 
man (or young woman, presumably ) figiinng in school and 
university debating soeictus, local councils, tiade unions, 
anel what not, dreams of that in toxic atmg day w hen his name 
IS placed at the lop of the iioll, and his exhausted body on 
the burly shoulders of his triumphant supporters Who 
has not looked down from the fastness of the Strangers* 
Gallciy, and beheld the strange spectaelc below, without 
sharing Mr Lloyd (icoigc s reported feelings in early life, 
and dreameel of elommatmg that assembly Sir Henry 
Lucy brings .dl that scene to the fiicsidc, and we lind our- 
selves murmuring 

*'Siy, ‘hall mv litlle barque attendant sail. 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gait ” 

Although this book has seen the light of day before, 
and deals with a not paiticularly vital session of Pailiament, 
there is much that is extremely entertaining in it. Poh- 
tieians, whether inside the House or out of it, should ponder 
deeply over it 'Jhey may learn wisdom, at least, from 
the faithful portrayal of others* errors. Parties Math 
overjK>wermg majonties should read, mark, leam, and 
inwardly digest two pages in particular 1 

Ivor Nicholsok. 
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LIZA LEHMANN'S AlfxO BIOGRAPHY.* 

The Life of Liza Lohmann wiitten b\ hirsclf dcpitts 
the dibtmgiubhed niusical conij)()sci as sht must Jia\c been 
known to her intinutts it is giacious kln(ll^ s\mpa- 
thetiL and modest in tom and it is marked b\ a wcUumc 
sense of fun and of liumoui Most pkasnit fe ilnic of all 
it IS reticent ComiivetJ oii^in ill\ o we nii\ iinagim 
as a memoir of lici e iietr juit l<»^(tlici toi the benefit of 
her two dt iil\-loMd sons one ol whom unioilim itcl\ fell 
in the w ir it is pi nine 1 on i bihttin^ sc ile 1111111111^^ to 
le-^s than md whih il e out mis m iii\ imiisin^ 

anecflotts uf eekbiitics dc id ind ili\e it is innke.el b\ 
a raiL tat t and t iste w Ik nit n It is tei tlie aiitlmi s Inc nds 
and relatucs Ji\ wliieh vm nit in lint in e ists m wlmli 
the public Ins no iif^lit to look for eoiilidenics iitiiii I 1/ i 
Lehmann thc\ lu Wris(l\ fie me 1 Jltie e in be found no 

chatter about Slltllf^ no 1 mk ml hne/x dfiinestie 
revelations a la Smmtl ]>utici llicst exelusions bow 
c\ci hnetlic in ot bniv n itiii il 1 itlii 1 linn dtlibti ite 
they are the m\ulnntu\ ettcet ol hkI liihiitt In i^noel 
bleeding for on ill tittin nci 1 mn the uitobiogi i)) 1 ki 
is almost allies m the simpluiti in wlneli sIk tells hci 
story and 111 llu fiienlh fi hion m which she tikes hci 
aiidiciKc into hci ie)iitikn(( ( imlliu^htei on the 
maternal side ol Kobe it ( Inmbfi e)f 1 linbiiif^li I 1/ 1 
Lehmann ittei\c I lie 1 c iilu t e lut itiem it 1 d i\ stlujol 
ke jit by twei isln eil ]e)hii Ite li llei lust sm^iii;. 
lessons wen gut 11 h 1 1 )\ A 1 i 1 iim (ailels hmidt ]eiiii\ 
Lind) whom slu eh iibis js i tf in ml imulcntinf, 
Ikuitan ami who pi I « 1 b\ i P i\ t >1 1 eil he i m I e»l 
hei It ill m ]ii^f ^ em ste tint 1m \ 1 mi luin to 

coiKiuer mvstlJ tnin tf» / n with him I 111 Ik is i 
Roman ( ath Ik seems ie hue uttind i double 
dose of c iil\ \ ii ton m iiit )h i m I « i iiint \( 11 I 1/ 1 
Iihminnwis i iii^ei ( 1 11 i s luinnmi Ik Ip 1 to ti mi 
he i \oiet \ti li e IIP It line I h i 1 ip p< 1 d ( t no i 
Rub iisteiii iske I Ik 1 l<» 111^ toi him but J 1 ihm m 
gkftcd to iinke isiinilau|U( t tilm 11 iiiPie t whit 
evei in the 1 n^lish mi 11 in nit win h hi M( tmi 
lias a\ciiged In le Ihnq Imw niu iiioium it bit il i i t this 
\ei} Icutonu jmi on uf >bl k 1 up 1 wliok tin ol 
s irdincs .md drmk the eal it i eli m^-ht ^ni did the 

Lnghshiniss it Ik 1 In t Msii t« the 1 uuulh 1 1 sti\ il 
coiKcue a nuieh hi^lui npiiii ui ‘i i itn (icinnii 
compost 1 Some e]inhi\ iiilfifiil m ^\ i^mi luiisie — 
1 am not sun tint I sheuil 1 1 wmn in des ribiii^ it is 
an ovorv\ helming snisuiht\ h m me he)wt\ti nimli I 
nia\ ha\t been caiiUfl iw u it the luoiuent with i sense 
of mental 11 luse i Jii J 1 1 I 1/ i I e Imimii niiiiicfl Mi 
lleiberl liedtoid iiuw t i])t im lidloid K "S \ Iv \ntl 
** abaiitlemeel the eonee 1 1 ])1 itten ni witlmi t i if^hot i< ^let 
I 3 ut she was not destim 1 P) iIhikIoii the musii he lo\tel 
so ninth lor her husbiiil like he 1 self ( We weu feu 
tuildte. in IiaMiig t\ti\ t isle in e oTiniK)n ) w is ele\otefl 
to inusie ami te) jumtiiif, \ ii^,ir(ls eejiiipusition 

she Conte ssts I hue ceil imh k init is mm h if not 
more fiom him tlnii lunii im othei souiee ) He it w 1 
who •’iiggesteel tf) hei tint slie sheuikl et the st m/ 1 e)J 
the Riihanat to niusu lu m 1 the eiii^in uf Jn i 
Persian (.arekn andepi milK enough it w islui biothci 
m-law Mr I dwaiel Heiem Mien wIk) liiMiig be e 01m i 
Pcifaian seholai iinek those liter il li iiislaliuiis ot Onni 
wfiich ha\ c dcnionsti ited so ek iil\ how nine h iiujri 1 iitb 
ful a veibum of his gicat euif^inal the J nghsli poet Ins 
fashioned than the e.iiJi<i idimurs eif the Riib.li\ft 
had deemed possible (lint elclighttul \olunK ol Mi 
Allens chastth bounel in wlnte ami gold must be 
getting rathei raic nowaekus') We. slioukl like to dwell 
on what la/a Lchnnnn sus ibonl the ciicunistance s of 
the c omiiosition of Ihc L>dis\ t ham and of the Non- 
sense Songs/' and ot how hci two light operas Strgtaiit 
Brue" and The Xitai of Wakefield, came into being 
\Vc should like to quote from the press notues she received 
when she was touring America with a conceit paity which 

• “The Life ol Liza 1 ehniann ” By Herself los <5d mt 
{Fisher Unwin ) 



s m^ Ik 1 own eonquisitions We should like to put on 
mold hei tiibuP ol Hh ( tioii to tint slutst pioudist 
ml iiK)s1 lx uilifiil f)l mmnls the Insnn cat Jkit we 
hue die id\ meistippid the limits ol iht s)>att allotted 
to us ml wi i m oiih monmicml our le ickis in such 
J) u ( is III i\ still be It oui disju) il b\ lit) lilt ms to ovei- 
1 )t)k this fkli;^hlful It Old of i inusKim who was at once 
I f^ie it iilist iml i elninmq worn in 

J 1 W IS Bj riAN\ 

LOVE AND POLITICS.* 

With ill the skill t>f I j)i letiscd hind Hit author of 
in m\ well \ iiietl loiinmes ]i is in this stoiy set a thor- 
ou^liK mUustiiij. tile Ik, mist the jiolitual biekgroundoi 
lliosf dus 111 which tin (0111 laws wtie lepeikd under 
the line Ui mng ji tie ol 1 imim 1 Ik iich hcliasividcnth 
siuditd his jitiiod with elf>st ( in md interest he has 
m\ti ilk wed iiierth 1 tinpoTii\ tie t ids to inteifcic with 
tlif biouki hum m ispeets ot his slora winch is mainly 
i_f)m < imd with one \ciinf worn in lici km and liti loves 

It w IS feitiinlv b\ I eiiiioiis loutc th it Marv Aiidley 
le u lu I the ihiiniin^ Ci itcljemst itl iclicd to the eku^lict 
( u it lloust md the e iie of Ik 1 um k Jliit uncle John 
Audk\ w is obscsstel b\ the uh i tli it he was the genuine 
I e»Kl \udk\ lliougli the eouils w mting elot nnicnldiy 
tvulencc of a ccitain li iilil 1011 tm wlm h liis t laim was based, 
bid deeided against limi It li i been i e hance meeting 
with 1 Old ^lKlIt^ m 1 ails that bung Mai\ to liei unties 
house mtl slu not iinn itiii ill\ tikes a warm interest 
in the voung ni in wlio his been Hie imans of removing 
liei fioin ‘he position of governess to the juacc md eomfort 
of 11 (• i tliousi Ih it waim inteiest glows timJ as Leirel 

\iielkv has been sliiiek iiom the. fust the sentimental 
icadti sees as he thinks tin end m the beginning But 
he leckons vMllioul Mi Pctei Basset And heie it may 
be saul that icadcis nia\ well feel something of a 
grudge against the novilisl for intioducing us to Mi, 
i’etei Ikisset m cin iimsiaiice s so unfavourable to his 
making a good impression It is tiiic that we are given 
cailv mdicatioiib that there is to be something of nvaliy 

* “Ihe Cficdt House" By Sltankv J, Wcynian 7s. net. 
(Murray ) 
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between the taciturn and sombre l*etcr and the glib and 
del)onair Lord Audley, but the chances in such rivalry 
seem small, for some strange reason, to the man who 
is first brought on the scene only to be hurried off under 
the threat of mal de mer ! 

Lord Audley, whose title to the title has been vindicated 
in the courts, is unfortunately not i)Ossesscd of means in 
accordance with his position. His needs point to marriage 
with an heiress, but there is (!ver in the back of his mind 
the feeling that that missing link of evidence may bf? dis- 
covered which will hand the title over to J(jhn Audley. 
Should such an untoward event occur Mary would be the 
next heir. Thus it is that he (’omes to be engaged to that 
charming dam.sel more iron] the e(jnscious dictate’s of 
policy on his side and the mistaken sense of gratitude on 
hers, than from real love. Public affairs come to take a 
more i)rommcnt part in the romance towards the close; 
when events were moving to that change of polity on 
the part of Sir Hobert Peel which set tlu’ whole world 
agog : and public allairs luive something of a clarifying 
effect upon the characters of some of the small group of 
people in whose intcr-r(‘latif)ns Mr. Weyman has got our 
interests clo-?ely ab.->orbi?d. The Kiddsley election is, it 
may confidently b(! asserted, a notable addition to the 
series of elections described in fiction, and will bear 
comparison with any for vigour and verisimilitude as 
well as for the im])ortant part winch it plays in the 
development of the heroine's romance. 'J he election is 
the testing time of the rivals. 

It is a good story, well told, and with .some v<*ry clever 
characterisation, more partn iilarly perhaps in tlio.se 
subsidiary characteis whose reality goes so far to give 
actuality to a romance. 

WaLTPR Jr.RROLI). 


JOYCE KILMERS POEMS. 

Joyce Kilmer was a journalist as well as a poet; but 
he was a poet turned journalist, consequently you seldom 
find the journalist in his poetry, but often find the poet 
in his journalism. I le was a mystic wit h a sens<‘ oi humour ; 
a practical man of affairs with the truest passion for ro- 
mance ; he reconciled a keen business instinct with an 
exquisite feeling for beauty, and so far subdued his sur- 
roundings, insti’ad of being subdued by them, that he 
could draw his highest inspiration from tlu* simplest or 
commonest things in the everyday life that he knew, 
find all the magic of eartli in his own door-yard, and all 
heaven in a New Vork bv-way. 

Born in New Jersey, in iS8(), he was married and had 
one .son when lie threw iij) school teaching and went to 
New York to enter upon a journalistic caieer. He startc’d 
with no privileges; nobody paved the way lor him; he 
had nothing to rely upon but his own ability and industry 
and, happily, he had enough of both to earry him through. 
Any opening that offered he was ready to fill, and so in 
succession became editor of a journal devolecrto hor.ses, 
of which he knew nothing ; salesman in Scribner's book 
store; assistant editor of a standard dictionary, and 
then literary editor of The ChurJimcw. Meanwhile lic 
had been contributing verse and prose to a good many 
papers, and before long his reviews had become a popular 
feature in two or three of the weeklies and monthlies, 
and he had earned a considerable reputation as a poet 
and essayist of real charm and distinction. 

These two volumes of his poems, essays and letters* 
are prefaced with a very admirable Memoir by Kobert 
Cortes Holliday, one of Kilmer’s journalistic colleagues 
and most intimate friends. It is admirable alike as a 
biography, as a frank, revealing character-study and as 
a discriminating criticism of Kilmer's work. Mr. Holliday 
is right in saying it is the felicity of his pages that they 
cannot be dull, or sad ; for Kilmer was too intensely alive, 

• “ Joyce Kilmer." Edited by Robert Cortes Holliday. 
Vol. I. : *' Memoir and Poems." Vol. II. : " Prose Works." 
12s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


too intensely human, and too full of the joy of life for 
anything written of him not to be interesting and not to 
be vital with something of his own buoyant, radiant 
personality. His days of struggle behind liim, he emerged 
in iyi3 as what he called " a hard newspjii)er man," and 
was a highly succe.ssful special writer for the New York 
Sunday Times, and in great demand as a lecturer and 
reader of his own poems, when America declared war on 
Germany, and he at once threw up everything to enlist. 
He went to France as a private in the ibslh U.S.A. In- 
fantry ; was presently made a sergeant ; and on the 30th 
July last year was killed in action near Oureq. 

One thing that 1 find very attractive in him is that 
"the better poet Kilmer became the less like a poet he 
acted " ; he had no showy eccentricities, no picturesque 
pose; no effeminate self-indulgences. lie was essentially 
a masculine, business j)erson, with a wdfe and family to 
support, and he shouldered his responsibilities cheerfully 
and caj)ably. h'roin his poems you may gather that to 
his thinking the poet should l)e not less but more of a 
tnan than others, and lie puts the fineness and robii.st 
healthful ness of tliat philosophy into his scatliing lines 
“ To Certain Poets " ; 

"... You little poets mincing there 
With women’s hearts and womeii'.s liair ! 

JJow sick Dan ChaucAT’s ghost must be 
To Jiear you lisj) of ‘ Poesie ’ ! . . 

" This thing alone you have ac hieved : 

Because of y(»u, it is believed 

" That all who earn their bread by rliyiiK- 
Are like yourselves, exuding .slime. 

" Take up vt>ur needlc.s, dro]) your ])eii, 

And leave the poet's ci.ift to men ’ " 

The same good scorn is in his stanzas " To a ^’oung Poet 
Who Killed Himself"; but though this fiercely satirical 
note is characteristic of liiin, it is not liis chief character- 
istic. It is not so entirely like himself as are the delightful 
playfulness and Icnclcrncss in his \ ersi's about children ; 
the charm of fancy and feeling in his Jove lyrics, " Tor 
Aline " ; or the wlninsit al pathos of such poems as " Servant 
Girl and Grocer's Hoy” and " 1 lelicatcs.seii." Widely 
different as they are in theme, lii.*^ jioems are bound each 
to each by the sensitive love of humanity, flic quiet beauty 
of imagination and emotion, the gracious, forceful per.son- 
ality that run through them all, and from the haunting 
music of Jiis song of the road. ” Koofs," the wistfulness of 
" War-time C'hristnias," the d(’e]> poignancy of " Rouge 
Bouquet ” and " PraycT of a Soldier in Trance," two of 
the few ])oems he wrote on active service, 1 still conic 
back to J )elicatcsscn " as not the best but jierhaps the most 
peculiarly characteristic thing he ever wrote. It merely 
pictures an ordinary delicates.sen store and the worried 
little man who .serves his meats, fruits, spices, pickles, 
olives, tea to all comers, and it finds a lieail of poetry 
in these iinidcal .surroundings where the shoiiman's soul 
is confined by his counters : 

" Yet — in a room above the store 
There is a woman — and a child 
frittered just now across the floor ; 

The shopman looked at him and smiled. 

” For once he thrilled with high romanre 
And tuned to love his eager voice, 
lake any cavalier of France 

He wooed the maiden of his choice. . . . 

" And when the long day's work is done 
(How slow the leaden minutes ran I) 
lltmie, with his wife and little son, 

He is no huck.sler, but a man 1 . . . 

" He decks Ins window artfully. 

He haggles over paltry sums. 

In this strange field his war must be 
And by Buch blows his triumph comes. 

" What if no trumpet sounds to call 
His armC’d legions to his side ? 

What if to no ancestral hall 
He comes in all a victor’s pride ? 
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Ihc scene shall never fit the deed. 

(irutesquely wonders conic to j)as&. 

The fool shall mount an Arab steed 
And Jesus ride upon an ass. 

“ This man has home and child and wife 
And battle set for every dav. 

1 hi.s man has God and love and life; 

Ihese .stand, .'ill els(‘ shall pa.ss avv.iy. 

“ O C'avpenler of Na/an‘lli. 

Wlio.se mother was a village maid, 

Sh.dl we. Thy children, blow oiii bieatli 
In scorn on any humble trade ? 

“ Have ])ily on our hK)hshn<*ss 

And Kiv(.* us eye.s. that we m.iv see 
Tteneat h the shopman's (.lunisy dress 
The splendoui ot humanity " 

I cannot iiiijirove on bather Daly’s desrriptioTi of Kiliner’.s 
verse as “ siiiijiU* and direct, yet not without snbth* niagu/’ 
it “ seems artlessly naive, yet it ]iossi‘sses deeji undei- 
ciirreiits of Jiiasi nline and forteful tlion^ht ; it is ethical 
in its seriousness, and y(‘t as ])layful and lif^ht-hearted as 
sunlight and shadows under summei oaks " , nor on what 
Cecil ('hesterton, wdio knew him, has .said of Kilmer him- 
self : “He was tin' kind ot man who woukl have di.shked 
and despised the .sort of self-analysis in winch .soni<‘ jioets 
have dcliglited. Helnnd a hree/v and boyish sort ot 
vanity — the healthy kind of vanity tJiat is jileased wlieii 
it jileases others — he Jiad liiimility and sinqiluitv in Ins 
soul. I’liat is whv his nivstnism nevn’r ])liinged into 
morbidity, as I'oe’s <lid, but s(‘t itsedf to stale the skies.” 

A. I). 


AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.* 

Mr. Macdoiiiild’s icmiiiisi'cm t's tempt one to chalhuigt' 
the old Greek s.iviug, “ (.all no man liap]\v till he is dt'ad.” 
He is living still, iiiivcxed by am thing moie serious tliiiii 
the moral ohIi<iiiitu‘s of his ])oiilliv, and tor years he seems 
to have eii)C)V<‘d 

“ Tliat which should .'lca (Uiquiiic «ild a^e. 

As honour, hae, oluslieme, tro»i])s ol Ineuds 

A charming atmos])liert' tills these pages of reminist eiues, 
e.Ktencling over scsenty years. '1 lie)' do not breathe any 
resentful s])irit or any interest in contio\ ersu's, such as 
that over Hugh Price Hughes, in whicli tlie aiillua s 
feelings innst have been stirred. jMr. INlacdonald remem- 
bers what is ple.isant to leniemher, not ignoring the troubles 
and trkiks, but dwelling on the hriglilei side .is a rule. 

This IS the tale of a Wesleyan Metliodist. wlio has been 
successively miiiisler, jirofessor of theology, secrelarv to 
the Mi.ssionary Society, and Piesideiit of the ( onleiem'e. 
The curious thing is that In* had no sjiecial tiaining for the 
ministry. lie w'as studying at Owens College, .Manchester, 
when as a lad ot twenty he w’as imexpcctedlv reioinmended 
as a candidate for the ministrv. H was a siirpiise to liLs 
father, wlio pre.sided over the meeting of f irciiit. and to 
himself. But it was one of these sudden turns winch 
prove iirovidcntial. He read widely in literal me and 
theology, to make u]) for liif kick of special education. 
And family connexions brought him into touch with cirtles 
of stimulus. Oiiti sister married Hurm* Jon<*s, another 
Poyntcr, the late 1 ’resident ot the Academy, a third :\Ir. 
Alfred Baldwin, M.P.. and a fourth an Anglo-Indian, John 
Lockwood Kipling. “ It was after a day that a number 
of us spent together at Kiidyard Lake," he writes of this 
sister, *' that they became engaged.” All this tells its 
own talc. These gifted women and their new mtcre.sts 
evidently meant an education itself for Mr. Macdonald. 
There is no self-praise in this book, and the author is 
finely scrupulous about trading upon his distinguished 
relatives. Bui we see his own career opening up steadily 
and honourably ; we infer that he liad gifts of tact and 
patience, breadth of mind, and the power for getting on 

• As a Tale That Is Told : Recollections of Many Years.” 
By Frederic W. Macdonald, los. 6d. Inet. (C iibscll.) 
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with peojile of most kinds. Also, he lias had a rare capacity 
for frienilship. ” As regards both di.sjiosition towards 
friendship and opportunities of l ultivating it, I reckon 
myself fortunate.” he reinark.s, and tlieii adds the interest- 
ing fact, “ During a great j^art of my life many of my closest 
frieiidsliijis wen* with jiersons older than myself.” 

Mr. M.icdonald discus.ses the etieel of the itinerant 
svstem of th * ministry ii])on lamily life. He thinks that 
it prevents ."iny strong lot .d allachmciits, but on the other 
liand tli.it it lends to drive a family back upon itself. 
He has also some .shrewd rellections upon the difficulties 
of church union, v\huli are unw^nllen, yet none the less 
real. IJis hook cunlain.s passages of this kind that come 
with weiglil from a man of his long experience. 

Me also enhveii.s Ins ])ages with hnnioroiis talcs and 
])lt‘asant recollections One ol hi.s bright little sisters 
taint* down to hreaklasi tint* dav rather irritable, and 
ex]>lained ht'r iiitHul by tleclaring, “ OJi, I have had a bad 
dream ! I dieamt that I was Anticlirisl, and liad my ears 
boxed with si leet-Jigli tiling for my impudence.” Another 
story may be t] noted, in conclusion. After jircaching at 
St. Louis, the author w.is at hreaklast iii his liotel, W'hcn a 
negro waiter w'his])( red in Jus (‘ar, 

" I IkmkI \'{iii pif.LLli l.Tst night, s.ih , verv gontl .sermon, 
.sail ; 1 Loiiltln'l have* jntsii hed d.ii st-nnon if I’d stopped on 
iny knees tdl tie day t>l doom, s.ih " 

“I’ussiblv nol,'* said I, “bill 1 have at) doubt you can do 
m.iny things that 1 tannot th* ” 

“Yes. sah. 1 <.im. sah." w.e^ his qiiH'k rejily. ”I can stand 
<il de tlooi !)l> tie dining rouni wlieii de gentlemen c.oine in tt> 
tbniuT, .'iiid lake der h.its, hll v hiindreil ob tlem. and w'heii dt'y 
I'ooiii .ig.im I gibeierv giiith man his own Ii.lI , niakt? ut» mistake, 
sah “ 

“ \\ ell, “ .s.'ihI 1 , “ J i oidd 11 ' »t j|o I h.it ” 

“ >st», s.di, yi»u touldn'l,'’ Im‘ saul ])rt)iitlly, anil yet kindly 
I lull I might nol let! ilisi miragcd, *' vou eouldn’t.” 

“ ll«»w tin yt)U manage ii ’’ said 1 

“ J iHiiL'iHufion , sdh ' ’* \v.is his rt ]»lv . “ J look .'it tie empty hats 
wh«*n I’ve pul dem on de shell tdl 1 set' tie faces come under 
'em.' ’’ 

We .should like to h.ive Iie.ird more about A. J. Scott, 
the brilhanl man w ht) Hits thioiigh the ])ag(*s of l)iogriiphie.s 
about tilt.* mitlilli* ul last century, llu* frieml of living, the 
man who never fultilled all tht* jiroimse and hopes that 
att.ulietl to Ills career. He h.id ceased to be liCtid of Owens 
('ollege when Mr. iM.'ictloii.dtl entered, but he. was still 
teacliiiig. Mr. Mat'tlon.altl speaks of liis extraordinary 
mil lienee over the stutleiits. Ihit he remains enigmatic. 

Mr. Mat'flonaltl has been a bookni.'iii all his life, and it is 
not iii;i])])ro])ii.i!e liere to cib* his jilea Jor literary criticism. 

“ Thfif . 111 ' those, I nm .iw.iit*, who h.iidiv consider it a respecl- 
.ihlc 'h'partim ut ol litei.iture. * Ke.id hooks,' they say, ' the gr(*at 
hooks, especi.illy, hut don't le.ul hooks .'ihout l)Ooks ' If that 
iiie.ins aiivlliirig 1 1 me.ins re.td Sli.ikesiiiMre, hut don't read 
t'olentlge .md lla/htt on Shakes) M'.ire, or Dr. hTirnivall, or 
Sidney Lee, or Swmhiinie, or Dowdeii. or Ihofessor Raleigh. 
That IS, .ur.e|»l n«i helji from thosr whose genius, learning, and 
long devotion to the study of Sh.ikes]>e.u e id them to he the 
giiules of thosr wh') woiiM triivel in his realms of gold.” 

James Muifatt. 


WAR MEMORIES, 1914-1918* 

I'or some lime to tome our leisure w'ill be fully occupied 
if we are to read all tin* various works by the leading actors, 
soldiers and iioliticiaiis, of Hie world w'ar. Ludendorff's 
was the first to I a* piiblislietl by one of our former enemies, 
and Von 'J'ir])itz has follow'etl “ close ii]>ou.” Tlie next to 
appear are Count C/ernv’.s and Von Belhmann-Tlollweg’s, 
each at out* time Cliancellor of his couiitry. More doubt- 
less will follow'. Ludendorff’s justification for the part 
his country look in beginning the war is that it was imposed 
upon Germany as a defensive w'ar against the Entente. 
Evidence is against such a ])lea ; whether Russia, France 
and England w'ere in any way — even in the least degree — 
contributory, will be for the future judicially to decide. 
Here and there in the book its author throws some interest- 
ing sidelights on the character of the Kaiser, and one can 

• “ My War Memories. 1914-1918.” By General Ludendorfl* 
34s. net. (Hutchinson.) 
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hut conjecture what would have been his altitude to the 
war if he had not been so completely under the domina- 
tion ot his military advisers. The following extract 
suggests much thought : 

" 'riiere were many tilings which formed a barrier belwi'i‘n 
me and His Majesty; our i liat.icteis were dilleieiit. He 
was my Imperial Master, and 1 served him and iiiv cemntry m 
his person, with the most h»yal devulinn . [’he] Joveil liis 

soldiers, desired only the best for his country and people, and 
whose wliole inmost iititure was averse to war -a man whase 
nalute was typical of tlie (lernirin of ]>ost - Ihsmart loan times 
The monarch on whom siicli enoinious responsibilitv lay did 
not, like Ins Imperial grandfather, liiid men like Koon and 
Ihsmarck, wlifi were resfilved in limes of stress t«) demand from 
the I onntry everything n<M*iled h*r lln‘ ]>iosr(;ution of the war. 
That was what provetl fatal to llie ^.mper^)r and the country 
in this war." 

This view would stMMii to refer, not to Ibo Kaiser‘s 
altitude bedbre the war. but to his lack of action, when the 
war was going against (iermany, iii not compelling the 
nation to a Inore inighly etlorl. Infinitely more could 
have lieeii done, so Liidendorll tlioiight, by the people 
it only Llicv were directed by the proper persons. It is 
not (hnicull to assume who they were in whom such powers 
w('rc centred, lie was persistently urging the Cliancellor 
that more and still more should he done to avert disaster. 
Hut the peojde were gelling tirecl, disapjiointed and dis- 
illusioned. 'J'hey liail been promised an early end of hos- 
tilitii‘s, of course in their favour, and at the beginning of 
the war they believed it, so ingrained in them was their 
ccmfideiue in the strength and perfection of their mighty 
army. I’lie scheme for the defeat of their enemies seemed 
to promisi' success. France was to be first concpiered 
before Russia was ready, and to ensure it tludr guarantee 
of the neutrality of Belgium was to be ignored. Then, 
having accoinjilished their task in the West, they were 
to turn on Russia. But Belgium, unfortunately for their 
liest-laid plans, upset their calculations, and much precious 
time was lost in overcoming that little nation. Then, 
when ellort after cliort was incltectual, the poor deluded 
German jieople were fed on promises whii'h never or 
seldom became facts. “ If it be not now, yet it will come : 
the readiness is all.” That seemed a poor consolation 
when their hoi)es had been raised to such a pitch of expc'C- 
tation. J^iidendftrff’s pl.iint was that the people could, 
should and ought to he made to do more. It was reported 
that he was desirous of becoming a dictator, Imt this he 
denied, there is no doubt it he had been withdrawn 
from liis military duties at the front, and sent to Berlin, 
many things would have altered. His forceful personality 
would have made itself felt there as it did in the fiehl. 

In August, loih, after the Russian success against 
Austria and the first British and French offensive, 
Hindenburg, who had up to that date been C'ommander- 
in-Chief in the East v ith laidendorfl as his Chief of Staff, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff of the Field Army, and 
the latter Second Chief. Tliis change of command was 
iiitroduceil in order that the war might be won. laulendorft 
w'as undoubtedly the more able soldier, and if is to his 
credit that he did everything pos.sible to wan the war 
for his country, bull of boundless energy, conscious of the 
tremendous responsibility jilaced on his shoulders and of 
tlie confidence of the nation and army in his skill, he 
worked zealously and ceaselessly for the defeat of his 
opponents. AikI he bclUieved or deluded himself into 
believing in the justice of his causi*. His fall was clue to 
his having signed along with Hindenburg an order to the 
army urging further resistance alter the governinent had 
decided to enter into aniiistice negotiations. This order 
W'as nut issued to the troops, but its contents le.iked out. 
It seems strange that Hindenburg should not have been 
made to share in his fall, for the latter was the first to 
sign the Older, and Ludendorfl's signature w^as appended 
tlirough a misapprehension. But apparently Hindenburg 
was not so unpopular with the civil authorities as was 
Ludendorfl. Ludendorfl's work is the most important 
work on the w^ar which has yet appeared, and is of con- 
siderable historical value. It is engrossingly interesting. 


well written and supplied with a series of large folding 
maps and sketch maps in the text, all of which are really 
useful. I he only draw'back to them is that they (the fold- 
ing ma])s) are not detached, as they should have been, 
and jilacc'il in a pocket at thc^ end of the work, otherwise 
it means m order to follow' the battles easily that they 
liave to he cut out. 

S. BuTTr.Rwoirrn. 

CHRIST, ST FRANCIS AND TO-DAY.^ 

The main thesis of Mr. Coulton’s new and at least in- 
gtmkms w'ork is that if all Franciscan cloi uments written 
within twenty years ot the death of St. hraiicis of Assisi 
wore out of existence and memory, and were those remaining 
as few' and rare as early Christian nuMiiorials, any attempt 
to infer the loundcr’s intention from the direction in 
w'hich the Order w'as tending at tlie close of its lirst i eiitury 
would misrc'ad the wliole position. At that period Ihe 
Franciscans w'ere collecting great libraries, had Ctiptiiied 
the universities and w'erc building noble cliurches, which 
things were in opjxisition to the design ol St. Francis. 
On the b.isis of this analogy, Mr. Coiilton iiujinres what 
support then* is for assuming that the statt' ot the Chris- 
tian Church in a.d. go and after was tliat which Christ 
had prescribed. J'he general tenor of llis teaching " and 
His attitude towards formalities of every kind " prccliule 
any idea of sympathy with elaborate organisation. The 
]>rcsumption is that Ht‘ did not institute- tin- Catholn 
Church "even in that rudimentary form wlinli we lind 
in St. Ignatius- and still h'ss the Church ol nn*dheval 
development.” In particular, the claims coiueiniiig tin* 
hierarchy and apostolic succession are ” pious ojumoiis,” 
historically improvable. The desiiable Hung and tin* 
plea here advancecl is to leave these questions ojien, with 
all those that are like them, and find a common basis loi 
('Christian unity, it being obvious that mat tins oi (h'bati* 
which have reached no settlement in iqoo yi'ars (annot be 
vitally essential. The motto is therefore ” .sink the (hllcr- 
ences ” and make a fresh start. 'I'liere are thousands to 
whom it will seem good coimst*!, whether practnable or 
not, but it is w^ell to n'eognise wdiero it may lead us. Mr. 
(Boulton descrilies a C^hristian as one ” who iii lus degree 
is a follow'cr of Christ ” — the possible degrees being inlinite, 
and all doctrinal matters concerning the nature of C hrist 
being obviously left open. He may be the Son of Ciotl, 
consub.stantial wdth the Father and the Second I’erson of 
a Holy, Blessed and Ciidivided Trinity ; a man of divine 
election in w'hoin dwelt the Spirit of Ciod ; an historical 
personality or a great symbol of the way ol the soul in 
Ciod : I am a Christian, wdiichever of these alternatives 
I am able to take and prepared to follow'. In other words, 
it is given to every man according as his mind shall i hoo.se : 
there is no rule of teathing, and the faith once delivered 
to the saints goes back to their keeping, having ceased to 
be of use among us. Any evidence from physical miracles 
has of course passeil into the limbus ; there remains only 
** the moral miracle ” of C'hristianity. My point is that 
Mr. Coulton may be right v.x hypothcsi, even if his ITanciscan 
parallel is a little too plausible not to conceal a trap ; but 
if he be, it is vital to realise w'hcrc wc arc. W'e are left 
with a so-called moral miracle, like a stone ottered for 
bread. I am a Christian because the life and doctrine of 
Christ stand for the path which 1 must follow if I would 
take back iny soul to God. I am not a Christian because 
Christianity embodies a collection of precepts w'hich teach 
men how to be morally good : the worki is full of these 
precepts, but no moral considerations have ever saved the 
world. Wc may sink the differences and the doctrines ; 
wc may find a common basis apart from doctrines and 
may think to carry on somehow ; but if wc arc honest to 
our-selves and to others, we shall recognise that we are 
taking the closing in that rite of the Christian centuries 
which has been called the Christian Dispensation. 

A. E. Waite. 

* “ Christ, St. Francis and To-day.*’ By E. G. Coulton, M.A. 
los. 6d. net. (Cjimbridge University Press.) 
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MR. GALSWORTHYS SAINT.* 

Mr. (ial.svvorlhy in liis lafcst work, a novel of llie war 
years, givv.s ns an iip-lo-date picliin* ol Indore 

opinions and eondmi of tJic cliildmi it has Inonght 
into the wf)rld. Imit iJie vii tim of sin h an exjnTU-iu t*. hy 
no means iincoinnion no\va<lavs, lu* i liooses a cleipynian, 
and presc'iits him with a friendl\’, almost an alleclionate 
syni]>alliy. Jlc makes him, indeed, a saint, iJiongh with 
the saint s asteticisni, the saint s blindness to what is under 
Ills nose, th(‘ saint s inclination tfi be hortatoiA’ and e\en 
sometimes harsli of jndf;ment. 'J'hiie is only one Ihinj; 
lacking for Ins title to ]»e fully deserved. When 1fi(' 
vicars faith is attai ked - as in mn- tiine*^ .md i-sju^ially 
durincj tlie war, how tonid it es(,i])e Iieinfj '' lie is a vtTy 
pool hand at stating its case Now \oiir comentional 
parson mifjht, nay olten <hd, find himsi'M at a hiss iindei the 
challenge, " \\ liy does a j^ood ( if)il piTinit universal car- 
iiaj^e ? Ihit voiir saint, however moilein, is of a ditten'iit 
make. He an ill boldly a\o\\, " I know in ^Vhonl 1 have 
trusted"; lie, liki' Haul the A].i)stle, will h.i\'i‘ some 
contact with the unseen, some vision of his Mastei, though 
others may call it hallucination, on which to rest Ins 
confidence, ihit for I dward Hieiscni his r(*li"ion is a 
dnij; ami arf^nmeiit is tiring; and (.onfiisin^. Such a man 
stands no chance aq.iinst Ins two j^nls when, .is would si» 
manv yoiinj^ thinj^s ol lo-day, refuse to take the woid 

of aulliority ami tl.iini to think tor tlienis(.*l\ c-s. jMmeover, 
faced with a war in which vonth h.id to jiac' the heavi(‘st 
price in risk ami Siiciituc, and Aoiinj.; womanhood was 
ihreatened with either the h.iiilkiiif.’, ol all its lej.;i1imate 
e.\})ec tations of jov ami m.itm); oi else the ])ios])e(l of 
premalnie widowhood, they h.id no l.isic loi ])i.ilitiides, 
and ]il.ilitnd<‘s wcTe all lliis 'gentle hut obstinate jniest, 
tlieir falhei . liad to oth r, I hen response to Ins tendeis 
of Jiackneyed consolation diflercsl witli then foitnnes. 
(.d'atian, aln\idy w’edded and .ibh io w.nd oil dciith from 
her doctor-husband, was (onnni wiili inloiinm;; him that 
she did not belles c‘ in a future hie. and could not pray. 
P»nt the apph' of his e\ e, t he inon* ]iasMon.ile Noel, hoirilied 
liiin one d.i\ with the amioiim eimait that she was about 
to become- .in unmarried mother 1‘hc‘ fanatic in him, of 
conise, op])Oscs -^ci rei v, exju’c Is ])cnitc‘m i‘ .incl open 
ac'knowledumeiit, with llie re^aill that siand.d is soc»n 
af^of^ in his ]).iii.sh, ami he h.is to ic‘Hen his lisin^ HolJi 
girls feel, not witlmut laa^on. that lln-y h.nc* jailled Inm 
down, bill tJie Irageds ol Ins caiecr does m»t iiltc-r llicar 
beliefs or noii-bc-hef, ami he il is who at the dost* ol the 
tale IS left imh.i])py. 

* “S.init's Pini.;i Ih |"lin itli\ 

(1 h-ineinaiin ) 



Mr. John Galsworthy. 


I-rom a Mi.u>-'hon 


One’s first iiislinet on turning the last ])age of the book is 
to protest against its main .situation. Whether w^ar-babies 
were a rare or a fte(|uenl develoimuMil of the abnormal 
conditions from winch we liavc^ eiiu'rged, they did not 
come from the class to wdiicli Mr. C'.alsworthy’s Noel 
In-lcmged. Girls of her class, no doubt, rushed into love 
on the brieiest accjnaintaiue and snatched at the cup of 
]>leasnre and (*\]j(*rieiice with a certain desjieration. There 
w'as no time to waste. Tbit Ihongli their ears were on tlic 
alert for the snddc’ii e.ill that might come from fTanee, 
they <lid not give tlic'in.selves to lovers they might nevcT 
see again, regardless ol convention. "I ht-y made .sure of 
what li.ippiness was jiossilile by a more common -sense 
form of r.ishness — by an iinnu*diate ])bmge into niatiiinony. 
And that is how Noel would have acted and iJiereby saved 
the saint of tlie novel manv .i (|nalm. Jbit too imich ran 
l>(‘ made' oi this Jlavv in the hook, the more so as Noel, 
tip.irt from lier one wild laiise, is ejnite true to type — 
the normal .sheltered tyin* ol girlhood. And the rest of 
Mr. ( iaisw'orthv’s characters are alive enough, normal 
enough. \\ ho lias not met such a medical man as Gratian’s 
hnsliand who Ihmks tliis particular world has no par- 
tic nl.ir importance and will heeoine again the nebula out 
winch it was fornu-d, and by fiiction with other ncbiilce 
will reform into a Iresh shape, and so on ad lufniitum ? 
Who do(‘s not know a jKiinter of the Helgian Lavendie's 
sort With his view' that the nni\erse is a limitless artist 
.ilw.ivs tivmg ti) make a masterpiece, and generally failing ? 
Who has not nn-t .i t‘.i]>tain I'orl to whom c reation stands 
lor a long tight, .a sum of con(jin‘sts or defeats, and, for the 
iiiattc'r ol that, how far from rare is a Leila Pierson, the 
aniorisl, who takes advantage of such a fighter's chivalry 1 
Ihit the mere fac t tlial .so m.inv of these characters can be 
expressed in tcTins of their talk o])C‘iis our eyes to a jiecii- 
iiaritv of then jmsc-ntincmt . J hcv aie real (Miough but 
they ale more or Ic'ss 1y]»e ]>ortrails — the man of science, 
the artist, the m.iii of action, Ihc' eliarmer, and really 
Mr. (ialsw^orthy is moie intcTesled in their ideas than in 
their actions. He is out not so much for telling a story 
as lor m.ikiiig a siirvc-y, hi- w.uits to show^ ns not an in- 
diviclii.il adventure, but the attitude* of the whole of ns, 
the community, as summed up in ('('rlain well-defin(*d types, 
nncler war eonchtions, what we thought and felt, w’here wc 
fell short, liow- the war caught ns unawares in onr ereccl.s, 
our eh.irily, our indiviclu.ihsm — youth of eonrse pointing 
the moial and bowling us fnit. So it is that in a .single 
chapter he* sids iij> medico, artist, lighter, to air their views 
about the universe, with youth piesent but indifk*renl, 
wrapt ii]) in ils Jiwn soirows. That is a clever chapter, 
blit it ])oinls to lilt* wc-.ikne.ss of the author's art. There 
are times w hen his hiimaiiilananisin, his concern foi the 
common wc'.il, his preoeeiipatioii with '* sociology ’’ and 
with ahsti.ict thought dislr.ut him from the* moie essential 
business ol a novt list . And then the i rilic, with not a 
fraction ol his brains or of Ills heart, t.in pick holes in 
his w'oik as 1 have* done, without i)erha})S feeling, as 1 do, 
nnh.ippy ovc’r the job, however i<*rtain that wdiat he urges 
has sonic* jnstilicalion. 

1'. G. BlIT'lANV. 


THE CASE AGAINST SPIRITUALISM.* 

It is not surprising that, in lliese days, there should 
have bt*f*n a veiy huge incn*ase in the number of tlioscj 
who liclleve in Spiritnalisni. iHinng the Great Plague, 
wizi’.ichs diviners, tortnnt‘-tellc*rs sprang np all cjvei lamdon, 
and tlie credulous tlocked to consult them. 'J he sh.'iclow 
of clealh was over tlie c ity : 

'* The* .III w.'is filled w’ltli larrwflls of the dying 
.■\nd mciuniing Im llit* dead," 

and broken and bewildered by their dire experiences, 
peojdc were eagt*r to trust in those who were able, or 
professed to be able, to give them warnings, counsel, or 

* *' Tiie Case Against Spirit iiahsin." 13y Jane T. Stoddart. 
5S. nf‘t, (Hodder k Stougliloii.) 
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any ho])o fronj tlu* unsofn world into which so many of 
their fricntls had f^onc. And nowadays, when thousands 
have had their m*aresl and dearest siuldenly taken from 
them in the war, tlitTc ha^ been a naliiral, human longing 
to believe in the power of any wonder-worker who claims 
that he can call Iheir s])irits back from the beyond and place 
them, once again, in communion with them. 

Usually tlu? ojipoiieiils of Spiritualism deny all its 
evidence and luit its ])hen()ni(‘na down to delusion or 
deliberate trickery. Miss Stoddart does not adopt that 
ev'isy w'ay of disposing of the subject. She has studied 
the history and lecords of Spiritualism carefully and 
impartially, and among much that is suspect, much that is 
demonstrably fraudulent, she recognises that some of its 
manifestations .ire genuine, but shows of what little 
value are all inessagi\s received through trance or other 
mediums, even when they are or may be authentically 
occult, how uiKcrtain it i^ that they are from the spirit 
the inquirer thinks he is consulting, and the mental 
disaster that oftt'ii results from ]uirsiiing experiments that 
the great teachers of Christianity, knowing how junilons 
they are, have forbidden. There is no ridicule of the 
follies of the seance ; Miss Stoddart writer earnestly and 
forcefully, not as a partisan, but as an honest se(*ker after 
truth. She wiites with tin* authority of one who has 
studied these mattt'is deeply and reverently, and supports 
her coTK'lusious by (pioting chapter and wise, ipioting 
tliern on occasion from leading thinkers in the ranks of 
the spiritualists themselves. 

'rhe book is at once a revelation and a warning, and 
iihould be read b\ all, for it thiows light on tho.se eternal 
mysteries in whuh all an* (oiuenied. Its eoncliisions 
are W'ell loiisidered and (dear, and it says courageously 
many things that, jiartu nlarly just now, needed tc^ be .said. 

S. I. 

THOMSON OF DUDDINGSTON.^ 

This stately volume — consisting of 508 pages— must 
surely contain all that can bo known and all that can be 
said about the c(debrated Scottish landscaix' painter, 
John Tliom.soii of J )uddingston. Mr. Nafiier has spared 
neither time nor labour ujkui a w'(.)rk not only eminently 
congenial to himself, but al.so ot deep and abiding interest 
to every student of an, and to every Scot proud of the 
traditions of his race. It will lx? imjxissible for any future 
writer to furnish a moie (onijirehensive or systematised 
account of 'llujinsuii. John Ihomson’s place lu art may 
still be open t(.» ciiticisiii, but it is diil'icult to s(n‘ w'hat 
more can be said than has Ixmmi .said, and so admirably, 
by his latest biographer. Mr. Napier has given years 
to his subject. He has written with liis lif(‘’s blood, as 
one happens to know, and wdiat reader but must acknow- 
ledge that the final word on d homson has been spoken ? 
The author, it may be reiii.n keel, caiiies on an art business 
in Edinburgli. Scores of riujiiison’s ])ic.tuies have pa.ssed 
through his hands. He possesses a rhoice lillle collect ion 
of his own : and he is familiar with the whereabouts and 
condition of practically every canvas wlncli has come 
from the Duddingston brush. Hence the mass of informa- 
tion packed into thesi’ instructive and fasiiiiating pages. 
Hence, too, the loving manner in which the task has been 
essayed. Yet it W'as no task in the ordinary sense. Only 
a Thomson enthusiast — one who was a really sympathetic 
student and interpreter of the Thomson spirit — could 
have produced this arresting and masterly monograph. 
It must revive interest in the Genius of Duddingston, and 
in the annals of art it should mikc Thomson’s place more 
secure if indeed such security w'cre needed. 

A native of the Burns Country, son of the manse of 
Dailly, and himself sometime incumbent of that parish, John 
Thomson spent the major portion of his life as minister 
of Duddingston, within sight, if not wdiolly “ within a mile 
of Edinburgh toon.'* Diidding.-»ton was then an ideal 

• “ John Thomson of Duddingston, Landscape Painter : His 
Life and Work, etc.'* Bv Robert W. Napier. F.R.S.A. 21 full- 

page illustrations. 31s. od. net. (Oliver & Boyd.) 


spot for the cultivation of art, and the place has been the 
making of several artistic reputations. It was at Dailly, 
however, that Thomson learned his early limning. When 
he " stepped westward '* and found himself under the 
spell of Arthur*s Scat, and the shining, glorious line of the 
Forth, and with one of the most charming lochans in 
Scotland lying in front of his manse windows, it is easy to 
understand the artistic developmt'iit of the man, and the 
persistent eagerness with wdiich he manipulated his palette, 
evoking his numerous surprising and delectable counter- 
feits of Nature in every one of her moods, the most august, 
the most serene. 

There are those who a.ssign 'J'homson a somewhat 
ordinary niche in the temple of Art. He was a parson, 
and it has been argued that his devotion to art was only 
a secondary affair, implying therefore that his artistic 
work also was in its nature only secondary. Such a 
conclusion is uii\varrantcd : it is puerile and absurd — the 
offsjiring of prejudice and of crass unwillingness to discern 
tliose lofty intellectual and spiritual qualities inherent in 
one who would always be more a painter than a preacher. 
.Accidentally, if one may say so, Thomson entered the 
service of the Chinch. He was born within a manse, but 
lie was born an artist. And though art was not banned in 
the Scottish manses, it w'as not encouraged to any extent. 
Tliose were the clays when landscape painting was in its 
infancy — the days, too, when whoever sought to lultivate 
art for it.s own sake, or ev(‘ii for filthy lucre’s .sake, w.is 
set, not h(‘l(lom. 111 tlic t.itegory of the aimh‘ss, the lazy, 
the gocxbtcn-nothing. 'J'hiis young Thomson's prote'-- 
sion.il career was a direct result of tlie ]>aienlal predilet tiou. 
He desired to hamllt' tlu* ])alette ; his father led him the 
way of the pulpit. Destined to blossom into one ol the 
greatest landscapists ot his time, John 'I homson’s lite was 
diverted into a different channel from that towards which 
his thoughts had long wandeied. A not altogether un- 
congenial channel, notwithstanding ! And it was one 
whuh nowise weakened the cons( lousness of unrecognised 
powers w'ithiii him, or atte^rw^arcls subtracted from the 
splendour of a genius which asserted itself so quickly 
and conspicuously. 'I'lm truth is that, instead of his being 
an “ amateur artist " because he chauctxl to atlix the 
title of Reverend to his name, Thomson’s work carries 
with it overwhelming proof of his devotion to art, and 
of the fact that in his ow'ii soul he gave prec edi’iice to art 
simply Ix'cau.se he could not help it. He w'as driven to 
the study of Nature by the intense witchery and delight 
wath which all natural scenes and objects made appeal to 
him. Nevertheless, those were nu‘rely in the case of 
'J'honison, as they must be in the ease ol every true painter, 
c^xperiences of something surpassingly higher, since the 
ultimate of art is ever a spiritual conception ratlier than 
a materialistic and sensuous one. Perhaps after all, 
then, 'J liomson's calling as a divine operated not only on 
liis enjoyment of the natural world around him, but also 
on that remarkably living technique reflected in all his 
finest work. It inspired him in a double sense, impelling 
him, as Mr. Napier points out, to put into his art his own 
soul, his own personality, and, not least, his own Scottish 
heart. 

It was a very happy life which 'J homson lived under 
the shadow of those great crags rising up on the one side 
of his home, with the romantic little loch on the other. 
He had many friends - the best that Scotland- that 
Britain — could send to his hospitable door. Hither 
came Walter Scott, poetical fame at his heels. ** The 
Lay '* had jii.st been published, and the whole country 
was in raptures. In the manse garden Scott wrote a 
fragment of *' 'J'he Heart of Midlothian.*' The tree where 
he sat .stood till very recently. Scott was a member of his 
friend’s Kirk Session, a commissioner to the Presbytery 
and Synod, and right nobly sujiported Thomson in all 
his pious endeavours and artistic ambitions. The Great 
Unknown, we may be certain, was long the Well Known 
to the worthy pastor of Duddingston. No Scottish manse 
boasted so many literary, and artistic, and legal associa- 
tions as Thomson's manse did. So near the capital. 
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Ihomson was alwnys sure of guests. II.; was not always 
a omc lowtivcr. While some had come front JMin- 
burgh It was found tliat ho luid just gotu! Edinburgh. 

na it was occcisionally a curious reilertion that none 
i^vcr encountered tin* minister upon tht. road at a period 
when access to DnMinir^Um was possihU* only by way of 
c -finongate and Holyrood. But Ediul)urgh turned 
out to be a newlv-erected Curling iroiise at the foot of Ins 
garden, and u.scd frequently as a studio. “ Edinburgh 
wa.s thus employed as a subterfuge for driving away un- 
tlesirablcs, never for rejn-lling men like Wilham Clerk 
of Eldm, or .\dain I'ergusson, or Professor Piston, or Dr. 
Macknight of St. Giles, or Christopher NortJi. or Sir David 
Brewster, or James Hogg, or 'riiomson's own excellent 
elder brother Tliotn.is, tlic foremost .iiitiquarian l.iwycr 
of his day— and a liost besides of the eouiitry's wisest 
and wittiest. 

So Jolin J homson w(*nl on witli his painting and making 
his friendly c()nq nests : 


He pictured the stern oce.in-l).Lttereil Si oil isli ( <i.isl.s. tlieir 
beetling cliffs doniiiieib'd 1 )\’ tiu* rums of (.isllcs; tin* 

lonely inlaiul keeps ol Ins n.iiive coiinlrv ; enli.inc.ing their 
romantic glamour ami jnctoii.il si^'nilu aiu <•. Me pauiilMl the 
sonihrt lulls aiul iiiclaiK hol\‘ Mioor-» and mosses of the Sf)iith 
and the ilark ton'sls and nigged gr.indeiir of the North in Iheit 
varying aspects ol weath.M .uid season He tr.ivclled also 
beyoml the limits of lus native l.nid .md lound suhjef Is toi his 
brush 111 England. Wales and iK laiid." 


Ami liis iiiinu* iibirles, and will ahidt'. d Ins ])atrioti(. 
and Iciiriied tiwiLise -so full fit pliilosojiliic insiglil and 
exposition, and t»iai.tn.il gofid .sense, witli its wealth f>f 
delightsome illuslration, its landul .lud minute descrip- 
tions of the .irtist’s woiU, its abundant lelereii'a's, its 
•copious indexes, ^iiid linouglioiil idl, its untlisst*nd)liiig 
I’ev'ereijce and alleilioii loi one \s ho w.is a smgiiiarK 
“kindly SiiH .1 great, good man, make Jt witlmut 
<jiiestion one of the most accoin]»Iislii d ami JinislRsl liooks 
<if the yeai . 

W . S ('ko( Ki I r. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.^ 

i\lrs. Websfi'i 's (’s.sav is 2 vrrv slight ('ontribiitKm to a 
very great subjec’t. 'I'be work is ijol iimntcTeslmg for all 
its .siiperlieiality, and it is a latlier favouralile exaiiqde 
of the collegt' tlieiiu* such as the more rising mtelleitmds 
of the German niiiveisiluvi nseil to attiact, 01 hope to 
attract notice liy. The points which Mis. Webslei wishes 
to make are two, tlial the Erencii Kovoliitum was engineered 
by dynastic intriguers, ami that tlie coiitiol of the nitichine 
once set in motion passed into tht' liaiids ol subxersives, 
men of a purely ilestriictive type. A good many eit.itioiis 
isupport each thesis, but the immense diiving power of 
perliajis the most (olossal singh* movement in liistory 
IS entirely iinaccoiirited for bv any tiling in the e.s.say. 
Perhaps the most inteiestmg set tioii ol tlie liook is the part 
devoted to showing th.1l Eobcspierie and others deliberately 
favoured eavil war betaust; they thoiiglit tin* country wxis 
greatly over-populated. 'J'he opinions expre.ssed by contem- 
porary economists were certainly very curious, and brench- 
inc 11, apart from politics, apjicar to have often desjiaired of 
the fertility of France. The quotations from writers of 
the period with respect to IM.irat arc .strangely unanimous 
in representing him as a nionstei, and his inllucnce over 
the populace seems incredible. Ihe sketch of St. just is 
not without insight, Init he was an ardent constructive, 
and his suggested “ Institutions ’’ might well have been 
studied by our authoress, as slie would liave been thereby 
forced to consider how his unity of aim with the 
** destructive “ Robespierre could have come about. Ihe 
attempt to draw a parallel between the worst of the hrcnch 
revolutionaries and the modern Bolsheviks was perhaps 
to be expected ; it is of course a failure, the atmosphere 
being, wholly dillcrLMit. Mrs. Webster is on surer ground 
when essaying to appraise the results of the Revolution, 

• “The French Revolutionj 'A Study in Democracy." By 
Nesta H. Webster. 21s. net. ’ (Constable.) 


and in aLte])ting tlic judgment of M. Louis Madclion 
that the pe.isant alone gained by it. “ He alone is 
happy." Subsequent authors arc quoted, including Lord 
Ernie, to show that " the peasant has lost his happiness, 
and has beconu^ little more than the serf of the money 
lender," but the late IMinistiT of Agriculture wrote this 
as long ago as 1880 and .since then, (IcttTmincil statesmen, 
prominently the really great Meline, Jiave taken rural 
economits in hand, and by a vast network of agricultural 
banks St.ite-guaranteed, made the .small cultivator once 
more indepi'iuleiit. 

C. Kains-Jack.son. 


IN THE CAGE AND ON THE BOUGH. 

"IV.ue, cynick(‘. set* what yonder doth approach" 
-seven singers, and the lirst of them a ]>oct, who sang 
becau.se ht* w.is a cajitive. The Turk got possession of 
the l)ody of Mi. John Still and conlrolled it for three 
years, hut he was bit'ssed by the divine instinct of art, 
and the m ‘laiK holy oi sefi.ir.itioii Jroin wi e and child, 
the ghasth' s(*nse of devourt'd time, I'voked for him a 
Muse. Is this a womler to me ? No, I knew a innn‘ 
exlraonlinary tase, I knew' the late poet-musician, 
J^'gniaM Statham, and hi* told int* how, wlnlt* incarcerated 
initl(‘r the lavv of b.ngland, he composed an t*ntire volume of 
]>oelrv. He had no notepapiT as had Mr Still ; he liad 
a w.dl to scr.'ittdi on. Ills indoinit.ible artistiy anti a memory 
which rt't'eivi*tl his thoughts as ctqijnr leuMves an etchei's 
tli'sign. inslt*.ul ot a hollow sink, siieh as tliat in which 
.Mr. Still (U posited Ins veises.i .Slat ham liatl only his lirain ; 
but it Wiis enough , lu* publish(*(I the fruits of his spiritual 
iiidustrv l>y tht* enterpnst* of M(*ssis J.ongmau. 'IJie 
prison, howt*ver, is not tht* main fail about juison-poelry ; 
tht* main hut is thonglit ])his art, ami om* gladly admits 
111 . it Mr. Still IS .1 pot*t of consuh'ia ble worth. He is 
inuoinmonly lyrital ; ami be is no slavt* to that dire mood 
ill which W illiam Morns's prisoner sang : 

" still slrain tht* It.imifi -pelt's 
’Miinugh He* v iml’s snug. 

W'esiw.iitl tlic l).inner mils 
Over my wmn.g." 

\o, Mr. Still IS ritdi 111 iiileresting subject matter external 
to Inmsell, though lie chafes anil thinks of wife and ihild. 
As ’Any w'oiild say, " 'E knows a thing or tw'o," and tells 
the town of Angora that 

"Winn :‘ll tin* lulls tliat gird ni round r'lc tTow'nt‘tl with 
gleaming snow. 

W’lifii gorgeous ( olours wi.ij) Hu* ‘ ky m splendid robes that 
glow. 

Yi>u he in fi'iiet hypucrisv, hiding the ilecds you know." 

There is Snvla Bay in Mr. Still's pot'ins ; there is President 
W'llson and a realism wdiich alkiws one to feci that lie 
reports as well as poetises. His " Loris " that " catches 
sleejiing bulbuls by the head " tlescrvcs one of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s magnificent laughs. But let tliat pass, for there 
is so miieli besides irony 111 Mr. Still’s ample volume that 
one reader will look to it for wdsclom, another for melody, 
a third for story. " I tailed to fiml the path I sought 
because the path was not in me " : that confession surt'ly 
is tonc.hed by, if not conqdetcly inspired by, true wisdom. 
.Ami there is beautiful melody in his .song of fairies who 
gather jewels " and fling a few intf) a poor princcs.s’s 
dream." .As for Mr. Still’s Oriental legends, Mr. W'ilfrid 
Blunt has not held me firmer by the spell of poetic romance. 
If the Turk, in spite of his ugly trick of kissing liis scimitar 
in view of captive Britons, was the cause of Mr. Still’s 
leisure for productivity, lie deserves a bookman’s " thank 
you," if the poet will excuse it. 

I do not know if Helen Granville Barker is young or 
old, male or female (for the late Fiona Macleod and Mr. 
Laurence Ilousman have made me sceptical of the physiology 
suggested by title-pages), but I do know that " Songs in 

1 " Poems in Captivity." By John Still. 7s. 6d. net. (John 
Lane.) 
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Cities and Gardens is a d^urnaing volume of a 

rare personality and distinguished by uncommon mastery 
of metre. I will never quarrel with any writer of vers 
litres whose experiments result in stanzas as musical as 
this : 

“ When I was a little sober child 
Sitting quiet, in a slieltertnl corner, 

I heard someorn i ailing ; 

Then there came a sound of racing footsteps 
And a wild sweet face 
Looked in upon me. 

I saw eyes of wonder, 

Lips of magic, 

And was frightened in my quiet corner 
^ (Frightened —but enchanted). 

.. ' * Tell your name to me.' at last f whispered ; 

" ' Have you tome to be a playmate ? ' '* 

Our poet pos.scsses that rare instrument — an ear for 
quantity, and a happy faculty for uttering a fine line, 
80 that she might if she pleased write a book of poems 
consisting solely of poems in solitary lines. For instance, 
her *' Snow in May " begins thus : 

“ 1 have vanquished the law of hours 
And broken the bars of Spring. 

' White I came to the whiter flowers.” 

“ Whiter flowers ’! is a daring disparagement of snow, but 
oh my ! " (as my friend Mr. Shiel exclaims in one of his 
poems) how a critic would exhibit his prosaicnoss if he 
were to protest against it. Here, then, we have a l)ook 
of real poetry. An impetuous, passionate soul vibrates in it, 
but the poet’s hand has been disciplined by a fastidious 
demand for beautiful sound, and the result is success. 

The interest of the best epics of war and chivalry inevit- 
ably survives the ordeal of workmanlike translation, 
for the image comes through without a serious flaw ; 
and here the sound is of secondary importance. For this 
reason Pope’s Iliad ” is readable, though the musician 
raves at his resolute indifference to Greek harmony. It 
, necessarily follows, then, that an archaic French poem like 
the ** Chanson de Roland ” is a very fit subject for a trans- 
lator who feels zest in valour, the pathos of estranged 
heroes, the extremes of baseness and of love. Mrs ITolha 
. has skilfully translated and abridged this thrilling ]»oeni 
so rich in the rhetoric of action, and her simple but nut 
feeble verse should be read with pleasure by many boys 
and by the numerous girls who like to have at hand miracu- 
lous examples of knighthood for the confounding of tho.se 
who tease and woo them. Mr. Littlejohns’ frontispiece 
is an admirable vision of a dreadful triumph. 

The charm of Irish " po-iits " has not, unfortunately, 
settled the Irish question, but it has made all lovers of 
poetry feel at one time or another that there isn’t an 
Irish question at all, but an Ireland where a noisy sham 
life of rhetoric and varnished shillelaghs coexists with 
a real life of fairies, love, melancholy, fiddling and pretty 
drolleries. Two things are certain : the characteristic Irisli 
smile is lovely and the grace of naturalness belongs to the 
best Irish verse. That Mr. Doak* is not unworthy to be 
counted among good Irish poets is evident hi this little 
poem, so quietly, perfectly humorous : 

” One shoulder up. the either down, ■ 

His hat upc»n a broomstick crown. 

I saw a ragged scareirow stand, 

Guarding the .sown and sunlit land. 

” Awhile I stood, and not a crow 
Near the rich furrows dared In go ; 

But when I turned away, why then 
They fell to work like hu.sbiiiidinen. ” 

The war fortunately has not rubbeil Irishisms out 
of Mr. Doak*s vocabulary, for in a pathetic tribute to 
** Johnny Durney " he says : 

” Maybe a grand man fired the shot — 

He laid a grander low,” 

• " Songs in Cities and Gardens.” By Helen Granville 
Barker. 5s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

• ” The Legend of Roncevaiix.” Adapted from ” La Chanson 
de Roland.” By Susanna H. Uloth. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

• ” The Three-Rock Road.” By ‘H. L. Doak. as. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Very far frdnrtOnyeational diatribes against the blond 
beast is such bi19:t it is not unacceptable now that 

hatred should be scabbsirded with the sword. One of 
Mr. Doak's best poems is " The Golden Grain ” where, by 
the Merchant's Quay, he, merry as birds picking up grains 
of foreign wheat, regales himself with a foreign thought 
or two.*' May his commonplace reader do likewise. 

A fine nature able to express emotion very well, though 
rather meagrely supplied with spiritual information, 
attracts and awakens the sympathy of Mr. Hilton Young’s^ 
present critic. Mr. Young was on the Iron Duke during the 
war. ** A smile for hate ! ” sings he : 

“ S"ek halo whore hearts are festering with fear; 

The winds ami waves have cleansed us from it here.” 

The technique of Mr. Young’s sea life is the inspiration 
of a clever de.scriptive poem called “ In a Turret." A 
bitter ballad illustrative of the luck of the slacker has 
a taking simplicity (luite ITardye.sijue, and when Mr. Young 
thinks of dead comrades he utters a couplet not easily 
forgotten : 

•‘‘Dear hind of nuond.iy light,' we said before; 
liut now ‘ ilear land of ghosts ’ — for evermore.” 

1 am glad to say that a myriad experiences of the wisdom 
of distinguishing between a new thing and a thing done 
by a new man have failed to atrophy the nerve of curiosity 
which tingles when a stranger’s work is before me. The 
new Sussex poet, Mr. Whiling. « earns at least a small 
excitement in one’s approach to him if only by lii.s con- 
ception of an atheist whose prayer and praise 

” Are tickling rods 
To iiwdk(‘ii the gods 
.At one of their thousand feasts.” 

A short i»oi*in, “ Love and the Beggar," shows a keen 
percej)tion of tin' majesty inherent in love : 

” r would l)cg ot .some one 
A deep enfolding rlf»ak 
To inutfle my face, and run 
From thv silent mastej -strf)ke.” 

Mr. Whiting lias still to learn that feeble thought is 
a hapless Icarus on any wings ; but his merits entitle him 
to scuiie attention. 

Thoiigli I am not p.syclii( .illy fitted to go through life 
heliind a bamier inscribed ” Self-Denial," I admire the best 
poetry of Christian idealism — Crashaw’s for instance ; and in 
reading Mr. Hall’s lucid and melodious verses’ 1 feel that 
he is worthy of bookcase contact with Crashaw. He 
rouses and kindles faith in the divine endeavour of altruism 
to realise the dream of flame and glorious light that drow-ses 
and pines in people who have no mighty genius to establish 
their individuality on the rock : 

” Fire brings no loss 
Save of all dross 

And every bond. 

Stript, thou shalt show 
In fiercest glow 

True Diamond ! ” 

That is the language of a confident Messenger, and 
when the poet asks us," Were you ever where the flowers 
spring from?" "Were you ever where the thrushes 
learn their music ? " " Did yoiA freed soul ever wander 

into love’s domain," he stings and thrills the torpid 
idealism of the Mixed Man. It would be certainly silly 
to read J>onne’s religious poetry and ignore Mr. Hall's ; it 
would suggest the snobbery of Fossildom, i.e.. Academies. 

W. H. Chesson. 

‘ A Muse at Sea." By E. Hilton Young. 2s. fid. net. 
(Sid g wick & Jackson.) 

• " Cometh the Song." By W. G. S. Whiting. 3s. fid. net. 
(Krskine Macdonald.) 

’ ” The Heart of a Mystic." By W. Robert Hall. 2s. fid. 
net* (Elkin Mathews.) 
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YORKSHIRE FOLICMK* I 

A debghtful personality, lately loil 
and many friends, is represented ta i£mSKt voIqiSm^ W 1 
published by Mr Elkin Mathews Moorman, a*' 1 


Leeds, founded a true folk-cult, and hie Wdrk will yet be 
known better than it is In * Songe of tBe Rulings ** he 
offered poems that might be read in the cottage and 
recited or sung at soria,! gatherings of the pcopk In 

Plays of the Ridings * his aim Wtis to cpiickLii in inUicst 
in dramatic art in 'Vorkshiic and hilj) m Hit tsliblish 
intnt of folk festivals of song ind daiut ind di mi i It 
IS useless to cry Bat k to tlit 1 ind mdnuicl) nlilitniiu 
to make things tasy ftir f unit is unit s Ihiit he sonutlniij 
.list) done to make lift on tin 1 md woith living I hat 
w is lied Moormans cicmI t>i pnl Ik spin! mil common 
sense He ]K)into out in i jm f k i 

lilt harvest is ilni st th nl\ ] i 1 ii^ I iijiiti n I 
f innlifi Hut prni Us c inn 1 1 lii] I i tl i nltui il J hniiir 
most if hi oliiir t isk m jln 1 in 1 u 1 Win lull \\t 
lind i loiiiliLi li^iiri Hun tin ]i n li i ii In fnii w tht 
slit ])ht 111 on the r 11 s moor ii Hi wn n in Ins hvi di iiiiiii|: 

till udilirs di\ I)v till tiihl h) I i 1 Ml linttin in th 

ht>ui tliit hti ilii in i vMiilti ilivvn Ji i litu I t ithti tiun 
hitler wt ithi rot 1( nj. h Ills Hut 1 1 1 nli nl in Hu i ouiitrv 

man and diivts Inin to tin town 

So Moonnin sptid ttn ns in mini in i loving stud> 
of tht counli\inLn iiKiil ilitv mil jniih in tJii Ihnc 
Ridings of his idoptid loiiiitv mil in giving liini luipt 
able songs and pi i} 

In a univcisil^ inm tins ini iini vv i smgul n llu 
conventional aim is to idiuili tht ininuil woikci to 
appreciate what is hist m si ml ml I ii^^lish iHciitiiu 
It sets a tihoo on dull it \11 vti> wtll and liiu Init 
it also igiioit s till flit Hut oin gic it ]kx 1 dipiit a world 
. which is onh to a vi r^ smill i stint that ol the mmnil 
workci ^liil di)i lit i in in wliit cm he cvci i m 
lor Spenstrs innposi 1i ti Inon i gMiitlcman oi a noble 
person in virtuous md disuiilinc, oi foi lopes 

toy "shepherds Ivin tin l\tv (11041 ( rildi wiilts 
in a Ihiee decker pulpit md i liK In iiii[)ulciitious plain 
house a cot And Wordswoith iiUsoliti minded man 
Many's the time I vt sitd him tikin In t iinily out 111 
a string" the spt ikir is m old C ninhi il md 11ml ii pci 
rcjKirted by Caiitni Kiwnsln md nivu git in the 
clLariest bit o notice to tin slmiUii hisscl an stoppiii' 
behind a-gapin , wi his | iws woikm the whoal tinu 
niver no crackin wi cm noi no jiU isuri 111 cm Oiii 
splendid literature in fiet is c oteiii Hut look back to 
the period that siholns deem it d irl i t the fifteenth 
century! Minstrels chintcd Hu tusi iiopul ir ballads 
everywhere, and the tiadc guilds i ntut iim d HunisiUes 
with * miracle plays J hi folk song suig lioni he irl to 
heart It is plain that for Hu jieople the Iveniissuut 
was as great a loss as for Hie scholu and couiliei it w is 
a gam , and only cducatt d people haNC sliaied the seliolai s 
and^urtiei s mhciitanee What is the remedy ^ Must 
not song and drima take up the life of the people again 
in their own longue Who e iii tloiibl that Burns and 
Edwin Waugh and Joseiili Skipsey and William Barnes 
and Moita O'Neill were in the right line ^ 

Moorman argued «ind worked for Yorkshin in this 
way, first making a collection of dialect poems from 1073 
to 1915 and then, in the two present volumes, supplementing 
them He could not sound the highest lyric note, but it 
IS an immediate result of his erubade that others begin to 
pipe it softly In these volumes let us be duly thankful 
for the prefaces, ahve with rational and noble feeling 
The high lyric note comes less consciously, and I think 
he ^"uld himself have touched it if he had not been quite 
so full of crusading purpose 

It's hard when fowks can't find their work 
'Wheer they've been bred an' bom 

When I were young 1 awlus thowt 
I'd bide *mong r roots an' com 

* ' Songs of the Ridings.'* By F. W Moorman 3s net 

(hlktn Mathews.) — " Plays of thS Hidings " By 1 W 
Moorman 3s w net. (Elkin Matiiew8«)«<^** Leet Livvy 
By J. S Fletcher ss gd. Bet (SUgWick (t Jackson ) 



ih tob \ III t ir Xho Into 

Professor F. W. Moorman* 


I lit I V t bin (lilt vv 1 1 I 1 w n 
So luri s m\ lit inv 

IriL Hull in JliliJix 'in Hill 
C.ouid Luid dtlivti me 1 

but n n\ wlun ill w 1 ehildei s tliggiil (lliilgid) 
lo t loonliy wi vi leom bul 
llici s flit) mill f lu'iHioiy 111 lor 
1 wi\ 11 -in t I i1 pit 1 u k 
An wlun I sil i wei 1 tin it met 
1 1 High 111 III ul wi glee 

I I ir HiuIiiiHi Leeds in lliiHursfel 
Irvc Hull an llxliiix in Hell 

I gooul J out s delivered mo I 

I hit IS iiol i ell'll letiii tii s iinjdc foi it gives no liint 
of his t uiltrmss hunioiii md siiisi of the lommtie, which 
lift some oHiir jniees to 1 mueli liighii level and in iko me 
wish to quote Hum but it shows Ihi foree of his arm. 
And the plays ^ I could not o\eipi use Hu ir raciness and 
truth of eluiiactci noi i m 1 doubt that one of them, 
Potter I hompson foimdid on a Richmond legend of 
King Arthur md his knights is a mastcrpieei In this 
there IS not only great humour in the pottcis 1 ilk playing 
upon events in 1 130 with the honiclust shrewdness, but 
much blank verse of noble impoit yet ill within the true 
scope of a folk diama so that one piedie ts foi it a lasting 
|iopulanty m the shiic of broad acies anil a wider fame 
The Ewe Lamb, 'too a farce based upon Hu nativity 
scene in the Wakefield mystery plays, is immensely diveii- 
ing, and should serve as a model , for it was meant not 
to refurbish antiquanan fun, but to show how m country 
places where there are no stage propcilies fun may be 
made of life as men know it daily Thus the author 
practised as well as preached a ictuin to the lolk " , 
and his last word about it was thm which will noi be 
disputed ■' Modern democracy cannot do without art 
and poetry, nor can art and poetry do without democracy." 

" Leet Livvy,'* Mr J S Fletchei s narrative poem, was 
privately printed and is now with brighter pros|>ects given 
publicity It is the m3st important thing of the kind that 
has appeared in this " vernacular, ' which is no longer 
properly to be called such, but stands confessed as the true 
parent stock For dramatic monologue Moorman says 
he went to Browning , Mr Fletcher seems to have gone 
to Tennyson In a measure and manner recalhng ** The 
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Northern Farmer"' he has told a poignant talc, a love 
tragedy with unexpected turns and the right grim ending, 
and put it in the mouth of the village sexton, very fitly. 
Yet I mislike the spelling. It is teased with meticulous 
phonetics, in Tennyson's way. No one attempts that 
treatment of Scotch, and it does not help the reader. 

Keighley Snowhen. 


FIVE IN HAND.* 

The writer of the stories " 1 'he Second W ife " and 
“ His i^'aniily "is a man who dreams fair dreams and puts 
them into his books. Some time ago Mr. II. (i. Wells in 
writing " The Undying Fire " set forth the thoughts which 
lie behind the fantasies which we know as novels, the 
thoughts which perhaps all novelists liave— the new silk 
wdiich waits to be woven into their ])raycr rugs ! W'e 
feel without any doubi that from such thongiits came 
"The Second W'ifi*," and llu' character of Koger Gale in 
" His h'ainily." 

Mr. I’oole is an agreeable and earnest writer. " The 
Second Wife " is a study of a young girl who, on marrying 
her late sister's husband, d(‘cides to exchange that sister’s 
pieasun‘-loving and worldly set tor one of greater intelli- 
gence. As the i)()or child has no particiilai gift isiiidettl 
a hoiiK'ly, donu'stic litth* jicnson - sJie finds this djlficnll of 
accoinjdishnieiit, and ]^’f)u arc* left feeling that even if sJie 
seems to nMlise lu'r ambition she* ( an never, in the way of 
intimacy, get beyond the ont(T rooms. 

" llis I'ainily," a more nu'llow' book, is the story of a 
nnddle-ag(‘d w'ichnver and his three (l.iughters. The liv(‘s 
of these young women develop in accordance with their 
characters, iJie book ending with the death of the father. 
The book is pleasantly written, but unfortunately it lacks 
the element of surprise. You read on, knowing what will 
liaiipen, and for many peojile that means that they do 
not read on. 

" 'I'he 'raining of Nan " ojx'iis with a tine ]>iece of 
jisythology in the jmtsoii of the shn'w who.se irrilalion 
eoiild be worked oft only by ])hysi('al inastcM’v and who, 
if beaten whenever the tides of t<*iniH*r ros(', w'oiild have 
been a happy, perhaps evt'ii an amiable, woman. The 
(h’scriplioTi of the fight betwi'en Nan and Will Gherry is 
excellent ; indeed the wlioh story is written with a passion 
w'hich ever and anon crystallises into a coin])elhng beaut v 
of jdirase. Miss Holdsworlh’s craftinanshi]) has improved 
since she wTote " Helen of I'our Gates," but she still-- 
likc most ]>eginners finds it difficult to reah.se Ilia I ad ion 
should result from eliarai ter, and aJ.so tliat charai tei must 
develop on the liiu’s natural to it. 'fliat Nan, the lioohgan, 
the irreconcilable Stone Age woman, ho]H‘Jessl\ slalleriily 
and dirty, sbonld aftei twent\' years’ matrimony have 
turned into a house-angel is impossible to believe'. As 
to her sentimental fi'eling foi little Rob after slu' has h't 
licr own five sons die of neglect, a neglett J(^r whiili she 
has never knowm regret or sorrow^ this is a Nan grown 
senile and absurd. One wuid more. Whereas the lujok 
opened with Nan as the central figure, about half-way 
through the interest shifts from Nan to I’olly. I'he tact 
is that, in sj)i1c of its warmth, strength and lu'aiity, the story 
is a little disappointing, for it lacks the .slow com entrated 
building np which results in drama. More, a great deal 
more, might have been made of Nan and of her relations 
with Cherry, while I^olly should have been kcjit in the back- 
ground and used only to heighten the drama of her elders' 
lives. 

The cover of " A Pair of Idols " raises a hope of eastern 
w’arrnth and magic which is doomed to disappointment ; 
but tlie author makes up for the .sins of his publi.sher 
by plunging us at once into a world of happy-go-lucky 

♦ " The Second Wife." By Ernest Poole. 33. (Mac- 
millan.) — *' His Family." By Ernest Poole. 38. (Macmillan.) 
— " The Taming of Nan." By E. Holdsworth. 6s. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) — " A Pair of Idols." By Stewart Caven. 7s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)— "The Restless Sex." By R. W. Chambers. 
6s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


adventure. Though the story contains, as a sort of core, 
the two Burmese idols of the wrapper, the scene is 
laid in Ireland, and the book was written by a man in 
such high spirits that we feel he ought to pay for the 
pleasure it evidently gave him by presenting a copy free, 
gratis, to all his laughter-loving friends. It is a bit of 
cfiervescence, a bubble jolly and imsmatic, this tale of 
the irresponsible actions of cheerful Irish folk — the sort 
who, no doubt, would like to escape from the humdrum 
common-sen.se government of the humourless Briton, into 
Home Rule. A joyous little book I 

'fhe casLialncss which can add an unneces.sary preface 
and also a foreword to an already long-winded story 
(" The Restless Sex ") is perhaps evidence of the writer's 
indiffereme to ojiinion. A little care and both could have 
been suggested by the story, but care is trouble and it is 
easier to go ahead and not bother. 

A certain John C'lcland adopts a waif who, in spite of 
being the child of decadent vicious parents, proves alto- 
gether good and beautiful. Slie gives the great Cist possible 
satisf.ictioii to this w'orttiy man wlio, the .stage being set 
for a love attair Ix'tween the waif and his only son, is 
swejit oil it by death. ' 1 ‘Jie son, Jim, in accordance w’ith 
his father’s wishes, goes abroad, and while he is away 
Stephanie marries — plalonically, be it understood. In 
due time, however, her husband commits suicide. Why 
.should this story — Ch.imbers’s forty-ninth novel — 
wliich is trankly unreal and sentimental, hold the 
reader’s altt'iition ? Possibly bv its very unieality, for 
'FIh* krsth'ss S(‘x " IS a fairy story of the good, old- 
f.LshioiK'd kind, with (iodniotlu'r (’h'land oppo.sed t(.) 
Wicked hairy Grisnier, and jiin to iilny Prince Charming 
1() a lovely Cinderella. And Net one wonders whether 
Mr. Chainbrrs is content with the book, whether lie w-oiild 
not like U» Jlu.sh these time-worn channels wnth the sw'cet 
waters of actuality, and, instead of pietty-prctty .scnliincnt, 
write a story of life. 

C. A. l).\\vsf)N-Sc oi r. 


LAST FRUIT OFF THE TREE* 

I'he ])iiblication, last year, of " Pilcrary Recreations,’’ 
and, within the past few weeks, of " More Literary Recrea- 
tions," has Jittiiiglv rouiuled otl the life’s work of a man 
full ill the sense of Jki con’s ajdionsin, and a gifted and 
ready writer. 

'riuj iMeface to the earlier volume modestly expressed 
a h()])e that the book would communicate to the reader 
.somewhat of the ideasiire taki'ii by tlie writer in making 
it, and endc'd by echoing Dr. Horton’s pious wish {vuJe his 
Autobiograjihy) tor the resuni]»lion in a h'uture World of 
the gatherings of the New C'c^lkge Essay Society in their 
far-off youth, 'rurning the pages of the volume now 
before us, w^e reni<‘mbc*r the allusion, and seem to sec in it 
a lialf-eonscious prevision ing of the journey's end. The 
fruit of a wnde and liberal .scholarship, unspoiled by any 
touch of pedantry, the book is instinct with the wisdom 
begotten of experiem t* and rcllection. There is wit in it 
without cynicism, and that quality of case combined with 
strength in the writing of it which comes of fullne.ss of 
knowledge. In short it is a mellow book. A true citizen 
of the world, the author ranges at will from Homer to Sir 
William Watson, and from " Bootle’s Baby " to Jolin 
Burns. Alw^ays mentally alert and receptive, he remained 
to the end catholic in his intellectual tastes and sympathies, 
as, phy.sically, he was much and distantly travelled. This 
is one of those books — distressingly fc.*w when one thinks 
of it — which tlie wise critic is content to enjoy and does 
not criticise. 

Sir Edward Cook's title to fame is clear as he himself 
could wish — not that he ever expressed a wish on the 
subject that wc arc aware of. He was a great editor — 
both as Fleet Street understands the term and as it was 
understood by the producer of the noble library edition 

• " More Literary Recreations." By Sii Edward Cook. 
7a. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
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of Ruskin, and his essay here on The Art of Editing " 
is made luminous for us in the light of that memorable 
achievement. An essay that would have been valuable 
in any case as precept, is not the less valuable in that it 
follows on example — and it is, and must always remain, 
the peculiar distinction of Sir Edward that he was a pre- 
ceptor wlio was also an exemplar and a master of a high 
and honourable craft. 

In "'Travelling Companions" th(^ essayist reconsiders 
the perennially interesting llieme of hooks one would 
choose as comjianions during a solitude enforced or a 
sojouni in strange places. I'he expectaiil reader will not 
be defrauded of his reference to Sir John LuMkh k who 
assured Sir lulw^ard that he really had read the whole 
of his Jiundred best books. " Sceptiusin vanished v\hen 1 
rcmemben*d where he lived. ICven the Mahabharata 
might relieve, ihe tedium of waiting on the South-l^astern 
and C'hathani Railway." A .senleiui* like that, oce Lining 
on the third ])age of his book, ])uts sonu* of us at once 
en rapport with the author ! (Sir }*(*ity Scott, m hi\ recent 
book, tells us that the battleshij) is dead, and, casting 
about him for the meaii.s of reiKlenng his .iignment un- 
answerable, likens the speetl of a battleship to that of a 
South-Eastern Railway train, nai\ely aihhng, “ 1 am told 
that this IS the slowest hue on eailh." AVe au' (onviiKi'd 
‘ - the battleshi]) is undoubtedlx «leafl ) 

In " 'I he ('lassiLS in Maily J.ife " Sir I'dw.iid doi's in 
.some sort tor “ jmdam* " what bndhero did foi " .s.uied '' 
wiit in “'Ihe Psalms in Unman Ia(«‘ “ “ A Slmit Study 

in ^Vords “ is elo(|iienl ol Ihe \'n issii ii(l(‘s wiiu li tall to the 
lot of woids, as oJ men, in ]hmi e .is in w.ii ; and in “ Single- 
JViein I’oels" the le.uler is set s])ei iil.iting omm' again on 
the invstLTy of l»kimo White .im.! his sonnet, on ( harles 
Wolfe, on the nnlviioun aullioi of the “ (‘diiadian Ho.it 
Song," and otlun' similarly unhi('K'y ‘anlors of a liiiksv 
mns(‘, A wholly dehghtiul “ Eamble in Pint's J etteis " 
h.id lor lh<‘ moimait .ill but (.imelled lor ns the inter\ening 
lent 111 i('s. *1 here is a ]).i])eT on “ I'oels .is ( litiis." which, 

nil ideiil.illv, levued oiii oiie-lime e.iger iiiiiositv on the 
subjeti ol th.it ti.igedv oi “ Him lelius “ on wiiu h ^l.ittlu'W' 
Arimld woikeil foi mole than IweiitN Nears. 'I he .i pjieai- 
ance, in iS()S, of 'renii\ son’s |:oeni on the ‘ame subjeit, 
U])Set Xrnold’s ])I.ins. and his own work has iie\ ei been 
given to the worhl, Ihougli in his " \i-w' Poems, ’ juibhshtd 
in iSi)^, he had preliM'd lo “ Ilivisis " 1 h<‘ 1 (»llow’ing 
biles ; 

“ Mills \ csl cl (1.1 s , lod.iv, to iii'iri'tiw (iiine, 

'I'liey hustle one aiiollici tiinl llicv ])ass ; 

Hut .ill oui husthni', iiuirotus (MiIn' lu.ike 
'Mie snuinlli til (l.iy ot ('.ixl 

i'loiii ■' I ,II( let lus,” ail uinuilihshcil i'l.igi'dy. 

'I he paper on “ 'J he Charm ol the (.leek Anthology," 
with it.s appended list ol tr.anslations ol the Anthology 
into F.nghsh, is fi.igiant with old l.iiiiihai ])eMiinie from 
that middle g.inlen of Parn.issns. It is j)l.iin that the 
.Anthology held its own ])ei iihai ])la« e in Sir Iblwaid’s 
regard, and lie eoinhats witli as keen a gusto .as he (wdio 
is never " gnst\' ") anywheie jieiniits hnmell, the .idveise 
o])inioii ex])ressefl hy Sir John Akilially, to s.iy iiolhing of 
Clicslcrfield's loidly releg.ition of the ('.reek hjugiams to 
liis son's supreme coiilempl. H\' iJie way, what .i Jiniho 
that was ! 

Oinittng the ilassii.al alliisioiis, the authoi most fie- 
f]uc*utly mentioned in .a b.ooK which owes .'^laniwhal of its 
appeal to a trank and .spoiilaiROiis alhisi\em.-s is Iviiskin, 
as was to be expected, though Shelley and Shakespeare 
run liim hard, and Milton, Wordsw'orth, Alattliew Arnold, 
Browning, Swinburne and Tenny.son are never very 
far away. 

In an earlier essay, on “ The Art of Indexing," Sir 
Edward said there an* two classes of books that should 
always have a good index- the be.st hooks and the most 
unreadable books. " 'I'he best books, because there is so 
much in them that a reader will w'ant to find again ; the 
worst books, because, lacking an index, they are without 
any reason for existing at all.” For the first of these 
reasons we are pleased to find this present book jirovided 


with an index .so excellent that in some instances it serves 
the purpose of foot-notes in its disclosures of names and 
references not stated in the text. 

F. C. OWLETT. 


Tlovcl IRotes. 


SPADE WORK. I’n Iciun D.idciu v. nl. net. 

(I lurst iN I >1.11 ket t ) 

A young muMi i.'Mi and two wnnicii arc the jn'otagonisls 
ot Mrs. I iiidciiev's new iinvcl. Imidi h Hrowii, youthful, 
mi])ract ic.’il, a true artist, aticet loiia tc .iiiil attaching, lives 
ill the s.'imc house with ( arolme Hcci li and her mother. 
C.iroline is vivid, keen, direct and pi.iitical, as well as 
ilisicimng, .iiid while loving J'.noili adoringly has no 
illusions .IS to his cvci hciommg aiiylliiiig ol griMt note 
in the woild Stioiig .tllci lion imitcs the three in tJieir 
])oveity in the (jii.iml little house Ix'lund Westminster 
•Vldiey, wheie C.iif)lmi‘ woiked liaid at le.'ither W'Oik and 
hi ads and silvci Limkcts, I'.jkuJi with dull music pupils 
.111(1 Mis P.ec( h io(»kmg and < Ic.iiinig Siiildciily Mrs. 
Jk‘eili h.is .1 lcg.it V ol Ihiitv thons.'iud ]>oiiu(ls and an 
eiitJi. lilting house m Angnicniig. and .iw.iv we go to Mrs. 
J)ii(lcnc\’s bel()\’C(l Sussex. Ilei(‘ the )o\ s of comfort 
and biMiiN’ (.iiisj* ('.iroliue :iiid Mis. Heei h to blossom 
.and re\‘el, but h'noi h sets his l.ue .igaiiist m. image till 
h(' has made his name .ind .i position. \l Angmering 
is Jumper S.ulgiovi who li\es alone with an aged gr.'ind- 
niother, .and laioeh drills to her while still im.igiiiing he 
will inarrv (arolme Ihe developiiu: ol (‘.iiolme from 
thi simple, .ii(h lit girl o) North Strei t lo ihe strong, coin- 
peleiil, .ilool, wise woman who sees hei lovei lost yet never 
glows soul, but helps her lival in Jiei worst need and 
iirr.inges that she shall m.iiiv 1mio( h, is excellently and 
dehCiitels’ dr.awn. 'Iheie is not the slightest doubt that 
Mrs. Diideney le.illy e\( els in her porti.aits ot wfuneii, 
e^-peii.illv women with heart .and hr.ain and iliaiailer. 

( .iioliiu* <nid Jiimpei aie both line iie.ilions, and the 
(lisi nl.inglmg ol the tangle holds oiir .ittentioii and our 
svm]).itliv .iiid engages our ]»roloim(l mleiest. 'J he minor 
i h.ii.u t( I s ai i’ so ( leal Is dr.aw n .iiid so dislnu t and interest- 
ing th.it tlu y .ire onU^ minoi in tJie sense ol luaiig sei ondary 
lo the theint' they .ne (|uite essential and without them 
the whole story would be altered. I hi‘ hook is full of 
wisi' psyt liology, keen obserxatum and swii I , ]>eni’trating, 
true ide.is, and IS III m.iiiN w.iys an exceedingly line novel. 
Its essiuiliallv mmol ke\ - the minor key ol the ensemble 
i.ithei than ol the details wall ])io\e no aid to winning it 
llie populaiilN It deserves. One thing is \ ery noteworthy, 
.iiid it js siiieU hardly in the best m. inner. 'I he i hararters 
.lie stiongl) ski ll hed in, ('.Holme sprightly, \ ivaeioiis, 
pliNsieally restless, hei mother Idig.e. “ blowsy," golilen- 
ey('d. ])laci(l, |uiiij)ei, also, still out w .inllv, tire vMthiii. 
Hut .at no ])i)iiiL i.iii Mrs. Diideney .illow them to do any- 
thing ot hei than it'stlessly, or blowsily or with fiery still- 
ness. 'I his iiisislime amounts to haiping or almost 
nagging, .md .isloiiishi's one in .i book that othi'rwise is 
wTitteii With really e.xipiisite .ill aiul understanding. 

THE DOMINANT RACE. I >V T-' ]*:. Alills Ycaing. 7s net. 

(Ih'tkh-r t\ Sloiightiiii ) 

Another ston of an African farm, where a \oimg English 
gill finds herself governess to a Hoei family. 'I here arc 
two threads in the strand of the romance. One is the 
tragic clash of the JCnrojieaii and the coloured rat es. " \Vc 
despise the coloured races, and they know' it," says the 
hero, who is by no means a bully. " They fear us ; in a 
sense they look up to us as the dominant race ; but that 
sort of feeling doe.siri breed alfcclion. It requires endless 
tact to administer a country like lliis ; and we aren't 
always tactful. We recognise readily the disqualification 
of tlie coloured man ; but we do not always or readily 
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admit his right to protection, his right to the inviolate 
sanctity of his national ideals.*’ .But the story is much 
more than a study of this problem. Penelope Lovemore 
is an attractive young person, and it is her wooing, by two 
men, which makes the romance of the novel. Her successful 
lover starts badly handicapped by a previous marriage, 
but he rescues her from outrage at the hands of a native, 
and the handicap is removed somewhat drastically at the 
close. The book is, like its predecessors from the same 
pen, charged with a strong emotional interest, and enriched 
willi some admirable descriptions of South African scenery' 
and life. Twice at least the story is dramatically sharp.* 
It has its moments of keen action, but these arc adroitly 
relieved by a background of more conventional details, 
which are never allowed to be conventional in the sense 
of being dull. 

THE BOOMING OF BUNKIE. By A. S. Neill. 6s. net. 

(Jenkins.) 

Those who wi.sh to read a thoroughly amusing and 
farcical stor}» by the author of ** A Dominic's l.og *’ should 
not miss this book. It is absurd and impossible but 
certainly funny ; and a good laugh — even a continual 
giggle — is a tonic to the soul. 'I'hc hero is I’cter MacMunn, 
who cnlcrs Bunkic on a motor cycle over the body of a 
dog. As there is no motor shop in the town he cannot 
get away again ; then he sees Evelyn Kcrbct and has an 
idea. 'J'hat is to boom the sleepy, do-nothing place into 
a popular seaside resort, and incidcji tally to remain near 
the girl who snubs liim so coolly and so cruelly. It is a 
new rendering of the story of the seemingly unattainable 
princess, only the adventures arc ])erforrTU‘d by a knight 
of the pcji and not of the sword. P(*tcr writes the adver- 
tisements, which boom Bunkie, with his tongue in his cheek 
and .so brings upon him.self many a conllict. He also has 
cinema, golf links, pavilion, band, etc., established as by 
magic, and in accomplishing his aim has to defend himself 
against the rivals whom he ridicules. The book is full 
of broad liumour and offers a pleasant way of spending a 
few hours. 

THE SCENT SHOP. By IVggy Wcbling. 6s. 9d. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Quaint and little known by-ways and backwaters of life 
in Loudon seem to have a peculiar fascination for Miss 
Peggy AVcbling, and she has the art of getting the feel, 
the colour, the atmosphere of such life into her books 
and communicating the fascination of it to her readers. 
In her new novel, the ancient science and mystery of scent 
making, as practised in modern London, makes a back- 
ground and environment for a varied and interesting set 
of characters and a love story that looks as if it were shaping 
for disaster, but remains unmarred and fragrant to the 
end. When Arthur Lackland first enters The Rosarium, 
a small shop in a cobbled street at Hammersmith, and is 
invited into the back parlour to wait till a lieavy .storm 
is over, he makes acquaintance with Jshmael Surrey, 
the scent-maker, his old, witch-like grandmother and the 
charming young Eulalia whom he takes to be Surrey’s 
daughter, and, touched by the charm of her, learns with 
dismay before he goes, that she is Ishmael’s wife. He 
is drawn to profit by a general invitfition, and become 
a visitor at the shop : the more so because from Eulalia’s 
subdued, undemonstrative manner, he cannot believe she 
lias any love for the husband so much older than herself. 
Some dramatic surprises result from the revelation of 
Ishmacl’s illicit relationship to the Lackland family, but 
the chief interest of the story gathers about the scent 
shop and the unfolding of Eulalia’s deep love of the man 
she had married. The characters, from the three little 
orphans Ishmael has adopted to Lackland’s butterfly, 
widowed sister and her friends, are drawn admirably, 
with sympathy and with humour ; and the book is one 
to be read with pleasure both for the tale it tells and the 
skill and charm of the telling. 


IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN. By Romer Wilson. 

7s. net. (Methuen.) 

The title is from a song sung by a youth to one of the 
girls in the book : 

If all these young men were like hares upon the mountains, 

Then all these pretty maidens would .soon follow after.” 

But the young men are not worth following ; they are a 
poor, shifting crew, and their relations with the girls arc 
ambiguous. The author has chosen as her i)eriod the time 
of strain and tension in England during the spring of 1918, 
but the only character who seems to feel the reality of the 
situation is Josephine Miller. It is difficult to sympathise 
with any of the characters — none is heroic in any sense 
of the term ; and it is still more difficult to see what the 
author is driving at. There is cleverness in the book, but 
it has no plot, and it ends as inconsequcntly as the youths 
and girls act throughout its pages. I^eople who talk and 
analyst* their emotions during a time of national peril arc 
not exhilarating company in life or in a novel. Miss Wilson 
should try to find better material for her powers. 

HEARTS OF WOMEN t A Study of a Group. By Morlcy 

Koborts. net. (ICvHfigli Nash.) 

This is a study of a group of modern women and the 
reactions of their different minds under the present marriage 
system. 'J'licrc arc five of them : Deb, the apostle of the 
conventions ; Hilary, the tolerant and kind, ada]>tiiig 
hcr.self to convention yet losing none of her .sympathy 
for the outcasts ; Beatrice, the iinhapi)y vacillator who, 
lonely and miserable inside the pale, yet cannot make up 
her mind to step outside it ; the weak and, it must be said, 
rather unconvincingly drawn Ann, who finds only one road 
out of an unhappy bondage that does not end in a blind 
allc’y ; and the untrammelled Theo, who less defies con- 
vention than ignores it, and is the only truly happy woman 
of the five. The workman.ship of This book is both .strong 
and delicate. It is written with surencss and restraint. 
Yet strangely it lacks poignancy. This is perhaps because 
the reader, though held and intercstcil all through, is 
all the time aware that ihe.se five women, Ihongh in no 
sen.se mere types, have been carefully chosen ami corre- 
lated by the author in order to put forward his ” ('a.se ” in 
the clearest possible manner. Of course, every artist 
must, and does, do this. But it is a pity when it becomes 
ajiparent in the finished work. This is, wc think, why Mr. 
Morlcy Roberts’s book lacks what can only be called the 
” universality ” of a great work of art, "I'lie case, we feel, 
is the thing ; these unhappy women the exponents of it. 
The book might have been written .so that the ’’case" 
should not have occurred to us until the ])oignancy of their 
unhappiness had touched our hearts. 'This is not to say 
that Beatrice, Hilary and the rest are lay figures. They 
arc not. Nevertheless, the men of the story, the philosophi- 
cal Frank, the commonplace George, and even the brutal 
John, arc more natural and convincing than any of the 
women ; perhaps because wc arc allowed to sec their minds, 
instead of only their hearts. It is strange that in all this 
story of passionate and tortured hearts, of hateful bondage 
only ended by tragic death, Mr. Morley Roberts never so 
nearly touches the fount of tears as in that half-page 
where he describes the reception by the cross-grained and 
self-absorbed John ETiller of the news of his wife's suicide. 
It is only a hundred words or so, chiefly of dialogue, but 
it is written with a brevity and simplicity that goes 
straight to the heart, and reveals the author as the true 
artist as well as the skilful and ardent advocate. 

THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS. By Alexander Macfarlanc. 

7s. net. (Heincmann.) 

** The Inscrutable Lovers ” is a tragi-comedy of young 
love written by an author who seems to be a Catholic priest. 
The result of this clericaL authorship is that the story is 
constructed in the later Conrad manner — ^the manner of 
*VChance and of Under Western Eyes.” It is built up, 
that is to say, on narratives, surmises, confessions, hints, 
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and never told quite directly ; and this method of revela- 
tion by flashes and glimpses is after all exceedingly well 
suited to a tale in which hero and heroine come together 
by a mutual misunderstanding. Margaret Kettle is the 
daughter of Count Kettle, a Sinn Feiner, an incorrigible 
dreamer and romantic. Therefore, though she loathes 
adventure and idealism, she is regarded by everybody as 
devoted to such loyalties. Charles Macaig, whom she 
marries almost immediately after her first interview with 
him, is the son of a stern practical Glasgow shipowner, who 
is a Carsonite. But he too has all his life revolted against 
the paternal creed and outlook and secretly has a passion 
for romance and a leaning towards the Catholic Church. 
How this pair of star-crossed lovers, who after all are 
eminently likely to complement one another, meet, marry 
and react against their mistaken notions of one another, 
Mr. Macfarlane tells with rare subtlety, humour and 
reticence. Hut what imp of perversity led him to commit 
the incredible b(Hise of naming his pa])al count ('ount 
Kettle ? What will the Kettles (and 'the l^lunketts) think 
of such a christening ? 

THE DESPERATE MARRIAGE. By Marjory Kny* c (>s. iifl, 
(lioddtT lV Stoughton.) 

The strongest situation in “The 1 )esj)er;itt‘ Marriage” 
comes at about the middle of the book, on Violet lledley's 
wedding morning. Serving as a nursery goveriK'.ss, Violet 
had grown rleejily attached to her charge, litth* Primrose, 
and, without knowing it, had fallen in love w'ith her 
employer, Jim Ha<kworlh, a w'ealthy banister who.se 
callous, pleasure-loving w'ifc had married him only for his 
money. A conin.on atlection for the chihl, whom its 
mother neglected, had draw'n Violet and jmi together, 
and her pit)' for the slighted, nnhapi»y husband had ripened 
into love, which he returned, though nothing of tins was 
spoken of between them. 1 leadley goes abroad on luismcss, 
having arranged that Violet shall remain in charge of the 
child and wTite to him of her we lfare ; but he is no sooner 
gone than Mrs. Hackw'orlh, jiartly from jealousy, jiartly to 
have the ground clear for carrying on a love aliair ot her 
own, discharges her. J^Vcling she has failed Jim and can 
be of no .service to Jiiin ; that it might be wi.ser for both if 
she could forget him ; she is, after a wliile, hurried in a 
weak moment into engaging herself to C aptain Vernon, 
home on leave from the front, and then into as hurried a 
marriage before he goes baik. And on her wedfling 
morninjji* comes a telegram from Jim that his wife is dead 
and asUllg her to go to Ihimrose and stay there till he 
return^ It was jiossible at that eleventh hour to defy 
convention, run aw^ay, avoid Ihe wedding and let the 
scandalmongers talk, l)ut X'iolet had no strength for that, 
and bewildered and heart-broken carries out her compact 
and becomes tlie wife of a good fellow whom she does not 
love. With what results it is for the book to tell. 'J'lie 
story is well planned and crisply and clearly written ; 
a thoroughly interesting story, with i>lcnty of sparkle 
in the dialogue and some shrewtl sketches of character. 

THE BLUE CLOAK. By Halliwell SuUlilfc. 6s. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

A charming and interesting tale of the days when the 
third George was still anxiously baffling Jacobite plots. 
An undercurrent of Stuart liopes and fears runs through 
the story, but for the most part it deals with the con- 
stantly interrupted flight of a young couple to Gretna 
Green. This slip-between-thc-enp-and-the-lip journey is 
skilfully described, and although the famous blacksmith 
does not unite the lovers, yet in the end they come to 
the altar in a more orthodox way. Lastinghani and Miss 
Trevor are delightful nm-aways, and well deserve the fate 
which their creator allots to them when the tale ends. 
But, indeed, all the characters are good. Lord Trevor, 
the Rider Sinclair, Mr. Lambert, Janet the Witch, even 
Ned' and Nora have all individual characters carefully 
ddineatedi so that they become very real to the reader. 
But the true hero of the book, the man who holds the 
reader's attention and gradually engages his sympathy, is 
Sir Richard Swayne. He is an admirable study of a 


wastrel who finds^mself, and Mr. Sutcliffe has reached the 
high-water mark of understanding in describing the struggle 
which goes on between the good and the bad. The author's 
optimism is shown in the triumph of Swayne's better 
qualities, and when the clear flame of the soul rises through 
the black reek of selfishness, we learn to love and respect 
the man. He begins as a villain and ends, if not as a 
.saint, at ail events as a man who lias fought the good flght 
and lia.s won. The Blue Cliak, which gives its name to 
the story, acts as a kind of iierversc imp, inanimate though 
it be, and constantly gets the lovers into unexpected 
trouble. Mr. Sutcliffe has never done better work than 
in this clean, wholesome and very human story through 
which there blows the keen moorland airs, and through 
which there runs also the haunting refrain of the old 
Jacoliitc song, which steels so many noble gentlemen to 
fight for a lost cause. 


Zbe Boohntan's ^able. 

ANTHENIAN DAYS. Hy 1*'. NOrJ livum. (Id kin Mathews.) 

Mr. Byron's slcntU‘r vohiinc manifests an intense love 
ot the lieaiitiful and ilc*e]) reverence for the Spirit of Greece, 
to whichdie (l(‘(licatcs his oj)cning poem : 

'■ I Iwivi* ])ursue(l yon llnoii^h thr j»rovi*s. 

And Wiitihed your sliimnuTiiig sIn)iikkTS part 
'J'lu* P.ipljiati vin(‘ k'.ivi's . . 

He vviitcs with a trm* sense <jf the value of words, and 
lovers of ])oetry will find miicli in his bof)k to read and 
re»-read witJi (‘njoymenl. It is dillii nil to .select one poem 
for quoting wh(*re the giuieral level of (pjalily is so well 
maintained, but jxThajis “ 'I'loy ' presents a fair example 
of Mr. 1 5y mil’s gilt : 

(jooo n f ) 

“ 'I'lie (ht*i*k slnj>s <|ui vrr oil tlic slimrs of Troy 
When day’s last hre.ilh makes music in the sails. 

Ik'iieatli till* hloodv Imgeis of tlie V\’est 
The vvamors liirhisli uj) their shining blades. 

Ihe camp tires vNJiik and hei kon to tlu* niglil, 

And truniiiets cry the jiassing of the dav.” 

(a 1) ll^l.-j ) 

“ A Ihons.iml hammeis healing on the locks 
Send I/clio sireaining to the 'lioj.in lines. 

'Pliere IS no lest ; tlie Sun Ixiws down his head 
I'p'**! kind that J* lines’ tlail.s h.ive scourged.’’ 



PkOo by W, 5. Stmrt, Richmond, M r. F* No9l Byroa. 
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AN IRISH HEART. By David McKcc Rfright, (Sydney : 

Angus & Robertson.) 

This volume comes to us from Australia and, judging 
by his name, the poet would be a man of the North, that 
is to say— the North of Ireland. He has a very pleasant 
gift of writing ; a sense of the lyric, clear, simile vocabu- 
lary. a great love of colour, wliich he is able to get into 
his verse, and an unbounded joy in making his poems 
which he has tlu' art to impart to the reader. He has 
some delightful ballads. 1 wish I could quote “ The 
Beggar '.s Bowl,” but since that may not be, 1 take a verse 
or two from a less representative j)()eni to show Mr. Wriglit’s 
quality. 1 'he name of the poem is ” Haut»ted Memory ” : 

"I will go on to llic .sijnris(\ t.iking the' roarl iis it winds 
Heyond Ihrce tree's ii\n\ a Inoken g.ito ami a house that cannot 
see 

Because the windows are sliutterc'd over tlie lagged blinds. 
And then* is rume within it tcj open the door to me. 

" But tliere is 4I ht*dge in blossom and ii scent of honc'j' blown 
.Mways out ol the ganlcn if one shuiihl loiter and pass -- 
And it s<‘i‘ins like a jil.ice that wnnetinie at evening I must 
liave known 

Walking w'lth shining feet whem the dew' was wet in the gra.ss.’' 

Mr. Wright has kcjit the wistful melancholy of his 
Irish inheritance. There is nothing Australian tiboiit 
this jileasant book, except the flamboyant reviews ])rnitt‘d 
on the cover. 

MEMOIR OF KENELM HENRY DIGBY. By ikrnard 

Holland, (M 5 . los. Od net. (Longmans.) 

For most of the jirescnt gener.ition, it is ])robablc, 

” 'J'hc Broad Stone of Honour” and “Mores Calholici ” 
are vague title's in literature, while such lesser memorials as 
‘ Evenings <.ni the Thames,” not to sjieak of obscure ])oems 
like ” The Chapel of St. Jolui,” arc among utterly forgotten 
records. There are few in any case who can lake them 
dow'n from their bookshelvc*s and read them as they ought 
to be rtsad in casual and undesigned places, acquiring so 
much of their spirit as the star of books dispenses at the 
given moment. Such persons if otherw'ise prcqiared — do 
not fail of their reward, for Digby was a man of elc'ction at 
his i^criod, and for men and women of election his writings 
are meant now. Convert though he was, he seems to me, 
at his best, a Catholic in the best sense of the Latin Kite, 
which is not the sense of his ” Coiiipitum,” or of a few 
polemical passages in other volumes, but that of the ” Morle 
d'Arthur ” and the ” Quest of the Holy Grail.” I .sliould 
think that he was nouri.shed in his youth on tbc'.se .sacred 
romances and that they were a light upon laml and sea 
for all his life of vision. Ilis memorial of chivalry^ ” The 
Broad Stone of Honour,” is Nuno Alvarez IVreira and liis 
prototype, Galahad, emblazoned in a strange frame of 
literature. It lifts u]) that which it jiurpoils to be, the 
history of chivalry, into a chronicle of spiritual knight- 
hood, and in projx)rtion as its subject is ide^alised if becomes 
like the ” Book of the Grail ” itself, a storyTohl for one of 
” the truest and holiest ” that are in this woild, l>igby 
died in 1880, and this memoir seems late in the day, but 
it is good to know something about him ou the personal 
side and not be disappointed in the story. 1 do not think 
that we are brought to him in any nearer sense, but the 
work has been done with great sympathy and evidently 
as a work of love, though a little over-militant on the 
Roman side. I am sure that Kenelm Digby, like his 
perhaps more famous f|f|;nsman in the seventeenth century, 
can be called ” a complete chevalier.” Both of them were 
Chiristian gentlemen, and if it be true that people of the 
world beyond return occasionally here for another exj^eri- 
ment in flesh, they remind us so much of each other that 
we could almost tliinkthe author of ” Mores CathoHci ” had 
written farther back in his history some books of strange 
learning and quaint devices which pass under the earlier 
name. Still it is a dream only, for it is not to he supposed, 
that he of the ” Broadstone ” can be identified in any 
incarnation with ” The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby," 
though it is the most catholic of all cookery-books. 


THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB AND CROCKFORD^. By 

H. T. Waddy. los. 6d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

It is almost terrible to think that such a haunt of highly 
respectable Liberals as the Devonshire Club stands on the 
site of Crockford's. where, in the good old times, men 
gambled away fortunes in a single night. Mr. Waddy, 
who says with some humour that he has become impervious 
to criticism since his election to the Club committee, here 
tells the story of both houses in a narrative so brief, in- 
teresting and informative, that he has no need to fear 
the keenest darts of those who thrive upon the calamities 
of authors and tluj curiosities of literature. Such is the 
constitution of human nature that the iniquities of Crock- 
ford’s will generally be pronounced more intcrc.sting than 
the vicissitudes of the Devonshire. One noble lord lost 
;f3.400 on a single game at whist by forgetting that the 
seven of hearts was in. 'J'he same incorrigible gentleman 
afterw'ards lost ;i23,ooo at a single sitting lasting a day. 
The expt'Tuliture of the eliib upon dice alone was £2,000 
a year. Naturally Crockford’s, as a resort of the ” higher ” 
classes, escaped ])roseculion as a coiumon gaming-house. 
Tt is eomforting to know that England is always so true 
to its great traditions. 

THE SPLENDID DAYS. By May Wedderburn C.innan. 

(Oxford : BLi(.k\veII ) 

Jf you have leafl Miss (‘aiinan’s carlit'r book of verse, 
” In War 'ririii , ” you will know that she has imagination, 
a gift of ehitliiiig ordinary things with IIk* inagii of yioetry, 
but noiK* of her other songs arc so jioignant, so charged 
with feeling and emotion as are some in this new volume. 
You gather from them that slu' was on war work in Baris, 
and if you felt the thankfulness and sense of heartbreak 
that came uiion most of us at the first news of the Armistice 
you will recognise tlu* simple jiatlios and vivid rcaliicss of 
such a jioem as ” In an Ohice, in Baris,” and scarcely 
be aide io read it unmoved ; just the eager, broken chatter 
of tlie girls of what tliis ending of the war meant to 
them. . . . 

“ 'lilt* other said. ' Thank (iod, wr saw it through ; 

T wonder what they’ll do at home to-day.’ 

And .said, ’ You know it will be quiet to-iught 
L']) at the Front ; first time in all these years, 

And no one will be killed there any more,' 

And stopped to hide her tears. 

She Stiid, ‘ I’ve told you ; he was kilh'd in June.’ ” 
'fhen* is that .shadow of the war, that sorrow of love and 
loss in ” Young Adventure ” : 

1 know' wliy I’ve growm old : it is because you died 
Splerulidly young : and w'heii you went away 
My youth went w'ith you. . . .'’ 

and in most of the poems in the first half of the book ; 
the second half is full of the hajqdncss of belter days before 
death had jnit an end to all. 'I'he very poetry of sorrow 
is in these verses, but there is so much of strength and 
courage in them too, and such beauty of thought and 
feeling that they touch and uplift more than they sadden 


IRELAND IN FICTION. By S. J. Brown. S. J. los. 6d. net. 

(Maunscl.) 

This book of Father Brown’s has evidently been a labour 
of love ; and it has all the personal interest and individual 
charm which are apt to mark the work of a man of strong 
prejudices. His aim is to give a complete catalogue of 
novels, romances and books on fairy and folk-lore which 
have an Irish setting ; he does not aim at an index of Irish 
authors— Goldsmith, Shaw and Wilde do not appear, and 
their absence makes one wish that, in subsequent editions. 
Father Brown would enlarge the book to cover published 
plays. So far as we have tested it, his work is well done. 
His descriptions of the novels he catalogues is plain and 
straightforward. There is a valuable appendix dealing 
with Irish magazines, defunct and existing, and another 
giving an account of the chief Irish publishers and a 
series of Irish books. No student of Celtic literature 
can afford to be without this volume. 
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MOTTELAY. Crown Kvo. 7«. 6d. net. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE 
PRACTICAL MYSTIC, bv FRANCIS 

GRIERSON. With an liit roduc.Uon by JOHN 
DKTNKWA TICK. (Town Svo. 5a. net. 


THE LATEST AND BEST FICTION, 


BENJY. Dv GEORGE STEVENSON. -Author 
of " A World Apart,” etc. Crown Svo. 7». net. 

BENTON OF THE ROYAL 
MOUNTED. Dy R. S. KENDALL. 

6a. net. 

SHORT AND SWEET, ny h. n. 

GITTINS. 6a. net. 

SHUTTERED DOORS. By Mr.. 

WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Author of -A 
Cotbwold L’amily.'’ Crown 8vo. 7*, net. 

THE EDGE OF DOOM, uy h, f. 

PREVOST BATTERSBY. 7a. net. 

SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD. 

By JESSIE CHAMPION. 7s. net. 


ECHO. I.y SYDNEY TREMAYNE. Author of 

■' Tlie Auction .\l.irt.” 7s. net. 

WILLIAM POLLOK, AND OTHER 
TALES. By GERALD GROGAN, Author 

of Drop in Infinily.’' Crown Svo. Ja# net# 

THE HUSBAND. By e h. ans- 

TRUTHER (Mrs. J. C. Squire). Cn>wn Svo. 

7b. net. 

BUNKER BEAN. By HARRY LEON 
WILSON. 6s. net. 

ST. JOHN OF HONEYLEA. By G. I. 

WHITHAM. Author of "Mr. Manley.” 

Crown Svo. 7a. net. 

THE END OF A DREAM. By a. M. N. 
JENKIN. 7m. net. 


MY HUSBAND. By IRENE castle (Mrs. Vernon Castle). ... 

V'^emon Castle, who with his wife, Irene C.istle, tauf^ht Anieiica how to ('.iii' e. w.is killeil while flying iii lexa.s in 1918. 

Tlie present voluiiv’ by In-; wife is an adniirable tribute and will cause wide inteiest. 

A MUSICAL MOTLEY. By ernest newman. ^ 

“Mubicians will, of cour.so, seize on the book with avidity . . . Jts interesting pages.”-- Slamlard. 

UNKNOWN LONDON. By WALTER G. bell. F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 6a. 6d. net. 

Few writers know historical London so intimately as Mr. Waller Dell, and in tliis book he gives an account of some 
London antiquities, of picturesque relics, Jjistoncal records and City curiosities. 

A LAST DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By samuel pepys. 6s. net. 

" Far more than an excellent piece of malie-l)elieve, a consumm ite skit . 1 heir art and craftsmanship are the outcome of 

a fine intuition and a sedulous elaboration.” — Wc^tmhisier Gazeite. 

THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA, AND OTHER IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

Bv ATVIPHEN LEACOCK. 

“ At hirbest, lull of whims and oddifics. . . . the most cheerful ol humorisU and tlio wisest of wayside 

philosophers. ” — Daily T elegraph. 

nr AD QAITBS By R. WATSON KERR- • net. 

A volume of poems which register in wonderfully vivid fashion the thoughts and impressions of a soldier in the trenches. 

THE SPACIOUS TIMES. By FRANCIB COUTTS. (in preparation). 3a.6d.net. 

•*The Ballad of Suvla Bay is among the finest poems of the wary ^Outlook. 

iTHE ROAD TO ENDOR. By E. H. JONES. Lieut. I.A.R.O. WUh illustrations 

^is btmi^l^idcs telling an extraordinary story, will appeal to every one who is interMtcd m spiritualism. The boolt 
Ss^Sa^wlomS evci^VtaU by fellow officers and ofhcial documents. 

FIELD AMBULANCE SKETCHES, A corporajl Tk ILsJl U J 

«lts rfiect on me was noteworthy. As 80on:as I had read the book through I Johll LaUe, 106 DOOley Head, 

Vigo Street - London, W.l 


read it again.”— JVafioit. 


I 



WELCOME XMAS GIFTS 


ROMANCES OF OLD JAPAN 

A Collection of Original Japanese Stories 
now rendered into English. 


MADAME 

YUKIO 


30a. net. 


With .^2 full paRfl 
Coloured & 
toiie lllUMtrationfi 
by well - known 
JapanoBe ArtlBis. 


The real epiiit of 
Japuf, with ilB 
litiuoapliere of 
faiitnHilrlmntfury. 
The w e li 1 1 . h of 
Imapiiiaium diB- 
cloned Ib reninrlv 
able. 


“(juftint. tnueioikl, 
ti'i rler, a* U iMietic 
taleB t'lat proniine 
to ham t one a 
memory." 

— />««(?»*« 
jldvertinpr. 


ROMANCES «/oij) Japan 



Keilund reprodurlioii of Lo\ lid. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR 

By LOUIS CALVERT. 



With Introduction by H. B. 
IRVING. 7a. net. 

Extract from Introduction by 
II. K. living: 

“ There Is iu»l a pain* of It which 
Is not tllluL with sound sense and 
the fniiiH of ripe eajKMleiK'e. I 
would ptit this iHMtk of Mr. ('al* 
verts iiiW the* hands of every 
draiiiiilic student. ' 

*' Calvert has ovorywlicro 
gone straiKhl to ttie heart of the 
mutter. Ily taki-ig It for granted 
that thi' reader liiriisulf wishes to 
learn how toad, Mr Calvert liaa 
SH\cd everyone a treat deal of 
trouble, and ban added enormously 
to the ciiiiCH- trated vigour of hta 
treatise."— .S^^eefafor. 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


TONY O’DREAMS 

Bjr M. NIOHTINGAI.B. With «lKht Cnlonml 1 liiteH nuU ana huiidnid 
Fen Drawings by C. T. NIQIllTMGALE. Crown 4t<i. 7 h. Od. net. 
Tony does wliat all real children like to do, an 1 are not able. 

VALENTINE AND ORSON 

THE TWIN KNIGHTS OF FRANCE, the famoua old 
French Romance of. 

Retold by S. R LlTi LEW(M)l), Author of “The Child of the Hea." 
With eight Coloured lIlustratioiiB by FLOREJNCE XndKRHON. 
Crown 4to. 7a 6d. net. 

Oth»r Foputar CMMron’m Booka. 


PERRAULT’8 FAIRY TALES 

With 12 (hdonred Tllnstratlotis. 6s. net. 

OUR NURSERY RHYME BOOK 

with 12 Coloured and PO Hlack-and*White IlluBtratlons. Os. net. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE 

By WM. BLAKE. With 12 Coloured lllUBtratlons. 3a 6<L net. 

DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS CAROL 

M Ith 8 Coloured Illustratloiia Ss. dd. net. 

GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES 

W'lth Cnitkahank's lllustmtiona 6 h. net. 

WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIFE 

By W. d. BBRRIOOB, K.Z.S. 6s. net. With 100 photographs by the author. 
To bo had of alt Bookaotlora. 

LONDON I 

SIMPUN, MARSHALL HAMILTON, KENT k CO., LbL 


From iv^elis Gardner, 
Darton & Go.*s List 

4 


CHATTERBOX 

Cloth boards, gilt, 

7s. 6d. net ; Paper 
boards, 5b. net. 


“ Still holds its own as tirst 
favourite .Sro/aman. 

** CiiATTKKnox is in the 
prime of life. 1 hen* an- few 
books for the young which 
are rdiied with great* r care 
or better l.iste and under* 
standing. Hverything— 
letterpress, coloured plate.H 
ami other illiisl rat ions 
paper, print, and cover— Is 
good and MiU.ible, and there 
Is no bciier \iiliiine to be had 
ut so low a price " 

^Wcstnnnstci Cautte. 


ClfCDVnAV with which is Incor- 
tV tnTUMT porated SUNDAY 

Paper boards, Ss, net ; Clotli boards, 7 s. 6 d. 
net. 

*• VVt: can imaginis nnlhing luttcr calculated to on- 
cniiragc re.isonable Sunday observance in the school- 
room and nursery.” — Ttmrs. 


LEADING STRINGS 


THE BAPY’8 ANNUAL. 

I'lill of Pictures. Easy Words 

2b. net and 2ti. 6d. net. 

“Nothing could be better .*’ — Dailv Telegraph, 

THE PRIZE 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

About loo llliistration.s. 12 Coloured Plates. 
2b. net and 2.. 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to find a Ijctter book.**— 
Westmhislfr Gazette. 

GHAHERBOX NEWSBOX 


THE LITTLE 
BROTHER OF ihea ! 
CHATTERBOX, 


Chatterbox News- 

box is intended to 
supplement Chat- 
terbox, though ii 
will have a new 
individuality of its 
own. Put shortly, ! 
its aim is to give ' 
aewB for every- 
body from every- 
where. I 

Paper boards. 
Is. 6d. net. 



3 & 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
LONDON. E.C. 
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ROMANCES OF OLD JAPAN. 

Rendered into Enj'li.sh from Japfincse Sources bj' AIadamk 
Yukio O/.AKI. 30s. net. (Simpkin.) 

A particular interest attaches to this beautiful voluiue, 
in which eleven deliphtfnl legends have liecn rendered 
into English by a lady of Japanese origin, who was brought 
to England in childhood and returned to her fatherland. 


lator’s work. Some are in black-and-white and some are 
2)rinted in colour, these in particular being full of delicacy 
and charm. Truly it is a book of the seasoni and all con- 
cerned in its production deserve unstinted praise. Messrs. 
Simpkin have never issued anything more graceful and 
original in its ini crest. It is not, of course, the first col- 
lccti()ii of Ja]iaTi(\se fairy-tales. All lovers of Eastern 



From Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
(Harrap), 


“ It was the Marohksa Aphrodite- 

THE ADORATION OF ALL VENICE.'* 

(lUustnitlon bj Harry Clarke.) 


“ an Anglo-Jai)ancsc girl.” It calls to be said that not 
by one sentence or word does she reveal the manner of a 
foreigner. The illustrations which adorn the book are 
in the characteristic Japanese manner, but at a high level 
of modern work at its be.st, suggesting Western influence. 
They are anonymous, and a few are possibly the trans- 


folk-lore will remember Mr. A. B. Mitford's ” Tales of Old 
Jajmn,” puldished in 1871, but long since out of print, 
and not a little sought after in the book market. This 
collection also had illustrations by Japanese artists, things 
drawn and cut in wood,” very curious in their rude way 
and pleasing : those who will may compare them with 


ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


the designs in this volume and mark how the Japanese 
art of book-illustration has advanced under Western 
methods. Mr. Mitford’s folk-lore collection may be 
compart?d also with that of Madame 'S’ukio Clzaki, who 
has broken entirely fiesh ground, for only her " Ikulger- 
IlcUmtcd Temj)le*' recalls something in that winch pre- 
coded ; but “ 'J'he Prince and the Padger ” o1 Mitford is a 


though some stand out from the rest. One of them is 
“ The Lady of the J»ictnre,” a picture which comes to 
life, although only in the dream of a lover. There are 
older Ja])anc*sc legends of life in pictures, of an art in tlic 
Ea.st which is not like that of the West, for it painted the 
minds of the originals, and thi* ])()rtraits had a living spirit 
— either latent or maiiifist within them. A time came 



From Tales of Mystery and Imagination 
(Uarrap). 

much more primitive version, and much briefer. T here will 
be no need to say that one is reminded here and there of 
universal folk-motives — for examiile, the childless man 
and wife who make many saeritiees and undertake toilsome 
pilgrimages to obtain the grace of offspring* but the 
instances are not numerous. All the siories are excellent, 


“ I HAD MYSELF NO POWER TO MOVE FROM 
THE UPRIGHT POSITION I HAD ASSUMED.** 

(lliustratloii by Harry Clarke.) 

when the belovefl of this dream was called and could be 
seen no more. T he lover also was called, but it was to 
consummate the wishes of his parents and marry one whom 
they had chosen. He obeyed out of filial duty, and his 
reward followed : when he saw his bride on the marriage 
night, for the first lime, according to Japanese custom, 
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she whom they gave him was the Lady of tl^ Picture in 
living flesh. How it came about is anotherjfcatter, and 
the legend reserves that secret, like a dewdrop hidden in 
a rose. There is of course no question that reincarnation 
was at the root of this inysteiy — a Buddhist article of belief 
which recurs in these stories. 'Micro is that of Tama, 
whicli begins like a record of psychical research, but 
develops along this line as a tale of immediate rebirth 
by the power of love. But jierhaps the best of the series 
tells us not of reiiuamaliun, but how Kinu returned from 
the grave in which she had been interred prematurely. 
It is, however, no “Dead-Guest*’ terror, for she wakes 
in the arms of her lover. It wdll be seen that here is a not 
unfamiliar ground, either in folk-lore or later liction. 
In conclusion. “ The; Spirit of the Lantern ’’ and the visit 
paid therein to the “ dusky kingdom of dejiarted spirits “ 


rank as its peer. It is now at last with us, in this illus- 
trated edition of Edgar Allan Poe's most characteristic 
“ Talcs of Mystery." The volume comprises twenty-four 
page plates — in black-and-white— by Mr. Clarke, the 
stories and pictures — as it .seems to us — representing an 
• almost perfect marriage of imagination and craftmanship 
in author and artist. One can think of him who wrote 
Berenice,” “Ligcia”and the "Talc of the House of Usher” 
as thus finding expressiefn in illustration, to extend that 
w'hi(']i he had created as a teller of tales, supposing that the 
genius of a draughtsman had been his — besides a magian 
gift in unfolding the romance of mystery. Alternatively, 
could I’oe have seen these drawings liefore the rain and cold 
of a certain night in tlie streets of Baltimore had swept him 
out of earthly life, he would - one thinks — have known that 
he had not written in vain. In the de.signs and decorations 


Portrait op Dr. Thomas Hanson. 


From The Life and Work of John Zoffany, R.A. 

(Lane), 

suggest’ older elements than are to be found in most 
of the stories. Taken altogether, they arc a contribution 
to our kfiowledge of Jai)ancse lore presented under excellent 
circumstances, and in a form of great beauty. 


TALES OF MYSTERY AND 
IMAGINATION. 

By Hugar Allan Poe. Illustrated by Harry Clarke. 

153. net. (Harrap.) 

Mr. Harry Clarke rejoiced the Christmas season of 
1917 by his illustrated edition of Hans Andersen, truly a 
gorgeous production, which bore a peculiar seal of origi- 
nality on all its designs. There was never an Andersen 
to cotnparc with that as a rendering of the immortal Dane 
into the language of the picture- world. We have been 
speculating since then whether — and at what time per- 
chance — the same, artist would give us another achieve- 
ment to place on^klhe shelf beside it, and one worthy to 


of Mr. Clarke the dh ordered visions of the stories assume 
another manner of life : it is one which recalls the favoured 
epithets by which Poe himself described them. They are 
not only arabesque, grotesque, the work of an imagination 
which bodies forth in unaccountable and sometimes terrible 
sha})es the forms of things unknown, but the narratives 
which move in a mystery are encompassed here by a 
suggestion of things inexplicable beyond. A case in point 
is a drawing which illustrates the fable of "^ilence " — 
vkhen ” there was no voice throughout the vast, illimitaW 
desert ” ; another is that which pictures ” the toilsfiffie 
journey to the water," mentioned in the ” Mystery of 
Marie Roget " ; the third is that of the darkening earth 
in ” Morelia." Poe has been illustrated previously, but 
one remembers nothing that counts like these creations, 
in which the nameless qualities of " William Wilson " 
and the horror of the ” Black Cat " rise again to confront 
us. The portrait of the Lady Ligeia is convincing after 
another manner, and so are the two designs which illustrate 
the " Assignation." 
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CHARLES WESLEY; A STUDY. 

By D. M. Jones. 7s. 6d. net. (Skeinngton.) 

Few people realise that in the early days of tin; Methodist 
movement the influence of Charles Wesley was as j)owcrfiiI 
as that of his brother. The author of this book lias done 
service to all tlio.se who arc interested in tin* history of 
religious movements by showing the inliniate relation 
which existed between the two men and tlie deference 
which they paid to one 
another's wishes in all 
mattc^rs cxmnected with 
the religious revival 
with which they wt^re 
assoc i at ed . l‘h e re a re 
many points of simi- 
larity belvvec'ii the 
early part o1 the 
eighteenth cent in y and 
the prc.sent age. 'I he 
jieriod of the hist 
Hano\ iTians was nolcsl 
for the exlnune laxness 
of the religious hie ol 
both the lady and tile 
clergy, in the c‘s1.il)lish('d 
churc h no less than 111 
the dissenting i o in 
nniniti(*s. 'Ihere was 
the* satiie indilh'KMii e to 
s[)iritiial niattei 
1 he influence of N'ollaiie 
and the h'rench 1 n - 
tellectual school h .1 d 
sjinMd i n a 1 a r g e 
measure t o h'ngland 
It W'ould be no x - 
aggcTation to say tlial 
large sections ol the 
working class hud no 
inlcTest in the clenuMital 
truths of ('hristianity ; 
the brutality of that 
age is a b y w o r d 
l''orinality was the base* 
of Ihc! C h II r c h , and 
sermons h a d become 
mere literary exorcises 
The author of this hook 
gives a detailc'd account 
of Charles Wesley’s 
activities among this 
generation of iiiatc'rial- 
isls. He traces his 
home life, his university 
career, the eiivironiiieid 
which led to his con- 
version and the share- 
vv h i c h h e took in 
spreading tlie new- ideas 
of religion. Of moie 
particular interest to 
the present generation 
is the account of his 
cxperienccs;.j^i Georgia, 
which gave *^im a real 
insigfht into the character 
of human nature and 
stood him in good stead 
all his life ; his particular interest in the hot tom 

dogs " of his day as evidenced by Jiis evangelical efforts 
in, and his frequent visits to the terrible prisons of those 
days. In this connection, his friendship with William 
WUberforce is noteworthy. Judging by bis “ Joiirnal,” and 
by the letters and descriptions of his friends, he was an 
impetuous but lovable man. One would imagine that the 


comforts and plcasurc.s of this world were not unattractive 
to him, and that it was only by severe self-di.scif)line and 
divine grace lliat he was able to lead a life in accordance 
with his ideals. In his theological and religious beliefs 
he w'as undoubtedly infliiencc’cl by the Moravians, who 
were in Kiigland at that time- and witli whom it was his 
lot to come in contact, 'fhe- ehajitor on his hymnology 
is very intcM'esting. It appc-ais that he did most of his 
travelling, wdiith was very considerable, on horseback, and 


the* rhythm ol the riding inspired the lilt ot many of his 
jiroductions. The modern mind docs not place quite tha 
same value on his hymns as the last generation, largely 
in view of his somewhat hidebound crc*ed. Yc*t no one 
can deny the spiritual greatness of the man who c omposed 
" Je.su, Lover of my soul.” In his eminently readable 
study the author shows how profoundly Charles Wesley 
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was attached to the Anglican Church, and how deeply 
he deplored the separatist tendencies which inevitably 
revealed themselves as the movement develoi'td in organi- 
sation. In these days, when such great value is placed 
upon Christian unity, there arc not a few who will sympa- 
thise with J)i.s attitude. 


design, and reviews the changing arts or fashions of house 
decoration from Tudor times down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Mr» Stratton has studied his subject 
exhaustively and with fts careful selection of examples, 
its wide comparative view over three centuries of English 
cr,iftinan.shi]> and, above all, its pre.sentation of varied 



(Hals ford). 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR. 

byMRTHUR Stratton. Illustrated, /a as. net. (flats- 
ford.) ^ ' 

^ Ihis is the first complete survey of English interior 


and beautiful decijratioii, the book .su})plics a very , vivid 
and informing picture of interior design during the greatest 
periods of English achievement. It is hanchemely pro- 
duced in large quarto, and contains over a hundred 
illustrations. 
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ECHOES OLD AND NEW. 

[J By Ralph Nevill, Illustrated, us. net. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

There is no lack of good gossij) and interesting, out-of- 
the-way information in Mr. Ralph Nevill’s lat(‘st book 
about many and various well-known or lialf-reinemhered 
C(.‘lt;britics siicli as Cyrano de JJergerac, t'.isanova, (iorani, 
Henri dc T-orainc, 

J^a l^aiva, and per- 
licips one of the most 
interesting of his 
chapters is 1 h a t 
devoled to the un- 
fortunate and for- 
gotten 'I'll om as 
I^ermody that 
brilliant, ambitious, 
dissipated poet : 

*' Nf)\v earth - (Ml. I in - 
t Hired g 1 (.) veiling 
witli tlu* worm, 

Now siM.ipli ' ])lnpietl, 
the woiidt I lid, the 
wild.” 

His !(’( klessiie^ses, 
his f.iiliiit* to li\ t‘ an 
oid(Med life, liis m 
tense t Ji .1 t ] e d ol 
li\ pot ris\ , \\ hi( h led 
him to s.K ntite Ins 
oppoi tnmlies sooner 
1 h.iii his opinions, all 
made him :i diliieiilt 
bill ' lov able person 
alilN, S\f \ I I I 
t(‘lls how " om e a 
iiobltMiian \\)io had 
b(‘(Mi sola lied |o be 
IritMul 1 he poet ” mel 
liim .i( \\ light s. the 
booksi’ller in Hum a- 
dill\. Ills lordship 
" look lip a m‘\\ 
pnblu .ition from 1 he 
t oimler and ])nt I mg 
It III his ( I )iM niod\ ’s) 
hands, asked him tt) 
peruse il a1 n 1 ni ilier 
])(Mio(l and gi\eliiin 
his ojiiiiion of its 
mt'rils. IhMinods^ 
ri'])lied, ‘ My lord. 1 
li.ive alreativ read 
ihe brjok, and found 
too little pleasnn' m 
the task to end me 
the faligiK’ of again 
wading thiongh such 
a mass of dullness 
T h e n o b 1 e m a n 
thanked him foi his 
candid o])imon a ml 
at once left the shop. 

\V h e n 1 ) (‘ r m o d v 
learned that his 
would-bc patron was 
the author of the 
book and through 
his rashncs.s he liad 
lost all hope of his 
friendship, he merely 
said, * Were the King 
the author, it is badly 
written. Had I known it was his, 1 should ccitainly have 
told him the same truth.' ” A second part of the volume is 
an admirable survey of “ Some Aspects of Social Rngland.’' 


THE UNFINISHED PROGRAMME 
OF DEMOCRACY. 

Ify JiiLHAKL) Koufrts. 6s. net. (Sw^artliniorc Press.) 

Many ((uolations from the author’s extensive reading 
garnish this ilioiiglit fnl hook. l.ord Morlcy, Walt Whit- 
man, Maiy ]’. J oliet, Professor L. 'I' Hobhoii.se, Mr. and 


Mrs. Sidney \\i‘bb l.amennais, Robt'rt Owen, Lord Acton, 
('ardinal Newman. Mr. 'riiorslcin Veblen, Charles Horton 
Cooley, Mr. Ifertrand Rii.ssell, Benjamin Kidd, Mr. II. O. 



to the end of the XVllI. Century Leicestershire. 

(/itilsjor,!). 
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Wells, Professor Dewey, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Miss Helen 
Marot, Professor Gecldes, John Ruskin, Defoe, J. R. 
Green, Professor Dowden, Dr. Orchard. Mr. Alfred Mans- 
bridge and Profc.ssor Delbriick by no means exhaust the 
list of witnesses cited by Mr. Roberts in his patic*nt con- 
sideration of the possibilities of democracy. Inspired 
“ with a profound faith in the 
validity of the democratic 
principle, ’ ’ Mr. Robert s 
believes that the comin /4 
changes, economic and social, 
will only be wrought without 
"a great catastrophe/' if 
general goodwill and reason- 
ableness prevail. “ Direct 
action,** he foretells, will l)e 
unspeakably disastrous, and 
to cscaj)e disast(‘r “ the blind 
and obstinate honrbonisin of 
the privil(;ged classes '* must 
yiehl to better feelings. Mr. 

Roberts disensses at some 
lengtli the movement ot the 
trade unions towards wliat is 
called economic cmancii)a- 
tion, i.c., the freedom ol the 
workman from the domina- 
tion of the employer. A 
limit is to be placed n]»on 
profits, dividends, incomes 
and fortunes, and we are to 
fix “rigid bounds to the 
accumulation of privMit<* 
wealth.’* Biit“ the socialism 
IK)pularly advocated during 
the last half-century is, how- 
ever, not likely to capture 
the working clas^ of to-day,” 
and guild socialism as advo' 
cated by Mr. S. G. Hoh.son 
and Mr. D. H. Cole is, we 
gather, the latest jirogramnic 
of industrial demoiTacv. In 
any ca.s(.* there is “ no room 
in a healthy social order for 
the social parasite,’* and so 
the “idle ricli '* and “the 
large * flunkey * class — butlers, 
footmen, door-ojiencrs ’* are 
all given warning to dis- 
aiipear. In addition to 
economics Mr. Roberts dis- 
cusses the League of Nations, 
education, fellowship, and 
many other things that per- 
tain to democracy. He 
writes without passion or 
prejudice, and his book will 
doubtlc.ss find many .sym- 
pathetic readers. 

EMERSON AND 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

Bv T. Arthur Hill. ts. od 

(Uidcr.) 

Mr. HiU writes fervently. -P"* 
saying in his preface : “ To {Bell). 

me, Emerson was the most 
inspireif writer of the nine- 
teenth century. I owe to 
Emerson’s essays very la-gely 

any virtue (in the wider biblical and etymological ^en.se) 
that 1 possess. He showed me, more than any other, 
what man can do and be, and how lie may put himself in 
the way of such inspiration as his capacity permits. ** 
This little volume is issued in the hope that it may be 



useful as an introduction to the greatest thinker of the 
transatlantic millions of our race. But it is difficult to 
put the Emer.sonian message in a condensed way. Mr. Hill 
says in his chapter on Religion : ** Emerson had no hos- 
lilily to any faith that is really alive. The main thing 
is to trust our own best leadings, and not to regard with 

too abject an eye the leadings 
expressed by others. God is 
not dead. He speaks in 
each living soul. Religion 
is an inner thing ; as soon 
as we seek outside of us for 
bases and sui)i)orts in history 
or clmrcli, w(! confess its 
absence.” J^y the way, is 
not this rather a startling 
statement : “ // he had hem 
at Oxford, lingland, instead 
of Cambridge, he would 

probably have been associated 
noth Puscyo! Newman." Wc 
cannot believe it. We rather 
wish that Mr. Hill had taken 
up all Ins pages w'ith an ex- 
position of t h e priceless 
te.itliings tjf his master. He 
has chosen instead to give 
us some sketch of hi.s life 
and his literary tastes. The 
headings of sorm* of the 
( h a p 1 e r s are ” Scienee," 

" Social,” ” Styl<‘,” “ Emer- 
son the I Viet,” “ Personal 
Chaiatler,” “ Junerson as 
t'ritii .” It IS all wry com- 
petently done, but we should 
iiave liked still more about 
the gn’at man's me.ssage of 
power and sidf-rcliance. It 
is int(‘resting to note that 
Mr Hill, the author of niaiiy 
w ell; k n o w n book s on 
Psvchical Research, remarks : 

" d o those will) ale com erned 
111 this work, much of Emer- 
son’s teaching appeals with 
an almost startling appear- 
aiiec of laophetic insight.” 
We wish every success to 
this disciple’s pious labour of 
love, and would like Emerson 
to be read in our schools. 

NOBODYS BOY. 

Rv Hia roR Mai-ot. Trims- 
lalcd by Elokenck Ckew'E- 
JoNEs. With .\ Illustrations 
in Colour by John B. 
liRUKii.K. (The Swartli- 
inore J^ress.) 

'I'his very attractive edition 
of Hector Malol’s famous 
" Sans h'amille,” crow-ned in 
its early iiopularity by the 
French Acailcmy, deserves a 
large circle of readers. The 
adventures and wanderings of 
its boy hero, Rcmi, are more 

.r.. than ever acceptable in 

German work, latk xv. translation of Miss 

CiNTURY. Imperial rmoury, i^Qj-encc Crewe- Jones — occa- 
lENNA. sionally slightly American in, 

tone, but in every respect admirable. The original edition 
of the story has been somewhat shortened by a number of 
cuts. These, however, have been made so judiciously 
that the tale is rather improved for juvenile readers than 
otherwise, and it still attains the goodly length of 370 pages. . 


Suit op Armour acorediteo 

TO SIGI8MUND “THE 

Wealthy.” Archduke of 
THE Tyrol (i4a7-i4e6X 
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DONNE’S SERMONS: 

SELECTED PASSAGES. 

With an Essay by Logan Pearsall Smith. 6s. nrt- 
(Oxford Pr<\ss.) 

Tt is not Riven to many men to win the world's ear for 
prose as well as for poetry. Milton has bet'ti fortunate in 
this respect, in our Miventeenlh century lilerature, bill 


One of the extracts raises question. Professor 
Saintshnry, whose judgment is not lightly to be set aside 
in matters of rhythm, declares that a certain passage in 
Donne has never been surpassed. I sometimes doubt 
whether il has evei bci ii ecjualled '* for “ t lie Shakespearean 
inagniriecmee of the didion . . . and the absolute perfec- 
tion of rhytlnincal - ni'ver melru al — movement." This is 
])raise iiuleed, and we lurn with .some curiosily to read the 


most of the leading re^nita- 
tions in haiglish prose wore 
secured by eontemporarii's 
who made no claim to ver.se 
distinction, by men like 
J^^iiller, Sir Thomas Drown -, 
South, Jeremy Tayltir and 
Hooker. Donne’s poetry has 
had a revival of interesl 
lecently. ITofessor (irier- 
son's fine edition has made il 
accessible and intelligible to 
our own age. Hut liis ])rose 
belongs to tin* vast .sennon- 
litcratnre of the seventeenth 
e(*ntury, which is hardlv evi'r 
ojKMied e\Le])t by a few 
pro1(*ssioria 1 the ol o g i a n s 
Besides, as Mr. Pearsall Smith 
admits. IkniTU' is in .some 
respe(’t.s less attractive to n.s 
as a .sermon -writ or th.ni Ins 
great eon temporaries. " Not 
only as a theologian was he 
of an older breed, more K' 
moti‘ and media-val than 
Jeienu Taylor and South, he 
had also ]R‘('iiliar U» linnscll, 
the unhappy fat ii J t ^ ol 
<levoloping to flu* iilniost Ihe 
laiilts ot any form of htt‘iai\ 
(*\pression he ado]ded : .md 
wluMi he abandoned \ eisc loi 
sermon- writing, every defect 
of tins kind of ct»m|)ositioii. 
everything that most otlen<b« 
ns in the old jneathers ainl 
sound e\po.ilors. v\as tarried 
by him to a pit ch which gives 
him a bad einiiiein-e over t he 
most unreadable ot llunn all 
It his ]irose is to bt' read at 
all, it must be in stdt'clioii . 
such as tins tastetnl vohinie 
provides, and Donne’s jirose 
is worth notice. 1 le oi easion- 
ally displays a mastery ol 
language which redeems the 
seholastic periods of Jus m- 
terniiTiable diseours(*s. It is 
studied ])rose, i.irefnlly con 
s true ted ami elaboralelv 
deckcMl out, but now' and then 
the qualities of diretdiu'ss .iiid 
simplicity break thiough the 
conventional mcdiinn. Mr. 
Pearsall Smith has arranged 
a number of these n'deeniiiig 
patches, and annotated them. 
It is not such a book as 
has been made out of b iiller. 
or as might be made out of 
South. • But it is readable, 
and it certainly leaves one 
with a higher appreciation ol 


pass.ige in Mr. i^earsall 
Smith’s volume (p. 139) : 

" (ii)d made sun and moon to 
distinguish seasons, and day, 
.md nipld, and we eaunol have 
tile triiits of the earth but in 
t lieir .seasons: But (iod hath 
iii.idc- no jlecree to distinguish 
thf .seasons of his mercies; Tn 
P.iiadise, the fruits were ripe, 
the Inst mill life, and in heaven 
it IS alw.iies Autnmnt', his 
111 (-r Lies aie i-ver in their 
Ml . 1 1 nr I I y . We ask paucm 
iinofitiiduinn. our daily bread, 
.iml liod nevei s.i yes you should 
li.ixcioine vtsleiilay, he never 
s.ives v‘>u must come .igainc to* 
mol roxv, hut tt> tiny if you will 
heart' hi^ roitt', to-day he will 
lie.LM* you. It some King of 
tin- eaitli ha\'e so laige ail 
( vleiit ol Doinimon, in Nortli 
and South, as that he hath 
Wiiilei and Summei togellieriii 
Ins I dominions, so large an 
r\lerit 1 . 1 st anil West, as that 
he li.it h d.i\ and night together 
in his I iniiniiioii.s, niiich moie 
h.ilh (iod nieny and judgment 
logi-thei . lie 1)1 ought light onl 
nt d.n Uni“is, noi out of a lesser 
light , lie e. in hmig 1 hy Summer 
«»nt ol Wmtei . though thou have 
no S|»nng , though in the waves 
ol loitnne, ot iindei standing, or 
loiisiieiue. ihini have heeii he- 
nighh-d till now. wnitred and 
lii»/en, ( loiiiled .iml edypsecl, 
d. imped and henummed, 
srnoUieied riinl stiqiilied till 
now. iiiiw (iofl ('om(‘s to thee, 
m l .IS in Ihe dciw'iimg of the 
d.i\, iinl .IS Ml Ihe bud of the 
spring,, hut .IS the Sim at noon 
to illiist r.il(‘ .ill sliadow'es, as 
the sln'.Lxes in harvest, to till all 
peiuiin s, .dl (niasions invite his 
im ia ICS. and all times are Ins 
sc.isi »ns. 

^\l‘II. but All. Male AVbite, 
who .ilso knew' good jirose 
wlicii he saw it, once (pioted 
this pas.s.ige from Baeon ci.s 
■' perhaps t lu' highest jioiiit 
the I'jiglish language has 
UMi lied ' ' ' 

" IIkhi. after tlioii hadst re~ 
xiewcd tlie woiks w'hicli thy 
h.mds Ii.kI made, heliehh-st that 
cM iylhmg w.is v<-iy good ; and 
ihon didst lest w'lt h ronqilaceiicy 
III lliein lint Man reflecting on 
till' woilvs whii li he had made, 
saw* that all was vanity and 
\ex.itioii ol spirit, and could by 
1.0 meiiiis ai<|nii-sM- in them. 
W'le-reloie it w'e hilioiir in thy 
work with the sweat of oiir 
Inows. tliou wilt ni.ike us par- 
Frijwi European Armour Suit of Armour accredited lakers ol tliv Vision and thy 

and Arms to Sigismund "the Sabbath We hiinihly beg that 

( Bell ). Wealthy,” Archduke of tins mind may steadfastly in 

Tyrol 11427 -14O0X that thou, by our hands 

German work, late xv. and ai.eo by the hands of others. 

Century. Imperial Armoury. on wdiom thoii shalt bestow the 

Vienna. same s])irit, wilt plea.se to carry 

.1 largeness of new aims to thy 



Donne's ability in pirose. But what does the editor mean lamily ol mankind. J hese things we tommeml to thy everUist- 

by saying that "we have really very little information in\: hive, by our b-sus. tliy ( bust. Ciod with us. Amen, 

about the social background of the age of Shakespeare " ? Of the two passages Donne's seems the better. But is 


ir 
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cither quite worthy of the superlatives showered on fliein ? 
Even Ooiine^'s passage might be rivalled from South or 
Jeremy Taylor. 

BYE PATHS IN CURIO 
COLLECTING. 

Hy AinnuR JIaydj n. .ms net (ImsImt TinMn ) 

It is h.ird to say jiist whal may make an article an 


possibilities of collecting, from flower chests to Chinese 
mandarin buttons. Every one now and then lights upon 
a stray article of obsolete or exotic interest, but an isolated 
cMsc does not make a collection. When you have got 
two or three and set to work hunting, then the fun begins. 
It may be Chinese scissors — lovely things — or ginger jars, 
or tobacco stopiiers, or iron fire blowers or Tdvcrpool 
liles or old playing cards or tinder-boxes, or whatever 
you like it is easy and simple to get one or two or three. 



irom Old Glass, and How to Collect It 

{Luttnc] 

object for the collet tor’s aidoni. Anything iJiat has been 
in comnu>n or wide use. rtthiplicaletl in many lorins or 
iii.'iteriaN, when once its use lias been siipeisedetl, may 


Meviofual Toastinq Glasses 

but wlieii you aim at a ihoiti‘ly conqdt'b* toilet lion oi iJie 
worthiest, you really begin ft) know llit' tlt'liglils ami woes 
ol the game. Anyone who lias even in llit' mildest way 



FroiM Old Glass, and How to Collect It Jacobitb OLABSBBi 

(Laurie), 


come to be sought for and eagerly huiiteil down for its 
beauty, its rarity, or its historical interest. 1'his book 
gives hint.s and guidance with regard to innumerable 


come within the magic ring will find great pleasure in this 
book, rich in hints, lucid and agreeable in descriptions, and 
beautifully illustrated. 
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Stories from Spenser St. Georoe’s Fioht with the Draqon. 

(Camhndt^e Vitiversily fVci'.). Carpaccio. 


STORIES FROM 


SUNNY DUCROW. 


SPENSER. 

liy Minna Sm:! k Smith. 

With llhistTdlions. 

(CainbiKl^i.* rni\risii\ 

This luHuly, lloxil)k‘ litlk* Ixidk Inldii^s 1«> th(‘ s(‘ru*s 
luis Jilri‘ail\ liflpfd yt)iiiif?(-T sludciits tn a lf»v(‘ lor 
the v’oiKliM'fiil \\(jrk oi 


liyllhNRvSi John (Ooi'i.R. Os. m l (SaTii]>siin Low.) 

It ih ]>rol>k-ni.ilical that this tiitcrlaiiiinj* novel will 
prove any ileliTienl lo the monstrous ri‘;»itnent of f;ood- 
lookin}» frills who niMf^ine that for Ihi'in the stage is the 
highway to 1 .inu‘ and fortune. “Sunny” Dnerow, an 
ohsi'iire ('oekiK'v ( Inkl employed at a ])iekk* factory, 

ai'hieves astounding siic- 


Chamer. 'Die ]»oetry ol 
Spenser is a big iiruler- 
taking when first j)iit be- 
fore a sclioolbfiy or school- 
girl, blit with a knowledge 
of its extent and purpose, 
a familiarity with its 
style, and a genuine 
admiration for its 
beauties, encouraged by 
this sympathetic intro 
duction lo the Ireasurcj- 
of '' The Faerie Oiuhtk’,” 
the difficulties fade awav 
and eagerness to go on to 
the original is en 
gendered. IVIi.ss Snnth, 
after a geneial iiitrodiu 
t i o II to “ 'riu' J 'aerie 
(hi(‘(‘iie,“ gives a short 
iiitrodiii torv note f)n 
three of the stories of tlu' 
jxK'in : 'riu’ Stor\ of tht* 
Knight of tlu' Ked ('ros-, 
or ot Holiness; 'Plie 
Story of Sir (iiiyoii 01 
of Temperance, and 
St ory of J > r 1 1 o m a r t . 
'J'heii follow the three 
stories themselves, clearly 
told ill good narrative 
style. Miss Smith has 
retained in her prose the 
atmosphen* of the poem, 
and has helped v e r y 
greatly to an understand- 
ing of the rhythm and 
style by her w^ell-chosen 
quotations. lixtn'ineh’ 
interesting illustrations 
are i ncl uded- ' reprod ik - 
tions from Walls, Turner 
and Carpaccio strike the 
right note and are m 
keeping with the dignity 
of the little volume. 



(T’ss as a nn'iu‘ per- 
tormer, chit'lly, it would 
s(‘(‘ni, on aecfiimt of an 
in lections good-liumour, 
an attractive appear- 
ance, some singing skill, 
aiid^ a n‘ady tongue. 
Her retorts and re- 
partees, as ]) rill ted 
verbatim, do not always 
aiil the author's ])ieliire 
of her as an irn‘sistible, 
all - eoiiqiienng jiersoii- 
.ility, some of lier sayings 
being noteworthy mainly 
for mijnideiK c. How- 
es er . . . The talc of 
how she leaves the pickle 
] a c t o r y and rises to 
eminence as a “ bound - 
iiig beauty of the Jfritish 
boards “ is told with /est 
and competent craftman- 
ship, though now' and 
then w'(* are perhaps in- 
vited to believe too much 
as to how a pushful 
youngster manages to 
interview the mo.st uil- 
a }Jinoa c ha ble man agers 
in the theatrical pro- 
fession, and as to howr 
an actress who is illiter- 
ate a n d s j) e a k s of 
“ Hamlick “ can become 
a ” star ” even with the 
rev lie - going London 
public. With “ Sunny ’* 
there is a companion 
from the pickle factory, 
one” Hert,” who also does 
w'cll on the stage and 
from the start to the 
close of the book he plays 
a gloomy Alfred I-cster 
part. 
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Lroni Essentials in Art 


Roman Sarcophagus— Uffizi. 
Florence. 


A MUSICAL MOTLEY. 

Jly I'.KNKsr Newman. 7s <>il net 

Critical wnlmj;. on .my .iili.-^ln siihjcit, is diftn-nlt 
art in iistdl. So often dors llir rntn* pr.iisr wli.il tnidition 
and habit toll liini hr oii^lil to praist*. rr^.inllrss ol tnnlts. 
tliat it is snitill wondri lo sr<‘ cliist<'rs ol voiithlui k ono- 
clasls <ircidiii^^ .iiiion;^ lIuMiisrlvrs to bi raU .ill l.iws and 
fashion what tlirv hope will br a new li.idition ol Ihrir 
own. J’ort nnatrl V new alphabids, nrw scales in nmsu , 
. 111(1 new (’oloiir.s air not to In- ('onstimtrd in rvrrv studio. 


that wdl be (pule adrcpiab' lor his idr.is.” 'this is p(*rfectly 
trn«‘ , inanv a ]M)('t who did not know a dactyl from a 
]>l(’rodar1> 1 lias wntlrn aiiinalr and lovrly verse; Init 
It Is aripiabh' Ihal .1 know Ic le.c ol l(‘(hni<pie would have 
.iid(‘d Ills inspiiMlion Mils |M)inl is rinphasised by ]\Ir. 
Nrwman in a kitei i‘ss.i\'. win ir hr s.iy.s lli.it trchiiuiiie 
of Ihr nii^lit'sl kind is iM)t nn irl\ .1 means of exjiressin^ 
idr.Ls il is a hbei.iloi and L;rnri.itor of ideas; precisely 
iirt.insr the bi.iin fniHdions e.isil\, it functions copiously.” 

Mi. Newman’s happ\’ .u'hi<\ iinrnt is to Ji.av^e r(;scu(‘d 
t nticism ol miisK Irom the <lepihs ol dnlliiess into which 



Prom EssentiaLs in Art 

{I.unc). 



I'rom Essentials Early Roman 
in Art Bust op an 
( l . atic ). OLD Man. 

(Vatican, Kuuic.) 



I tom , Esseiitiils DONATELLO- HEAD 
in Art OF Qattamelata. 

[l.UHl'). 


'I'he brainy rebels tail to realise llie paradox that tlie 
man who does the most deh^lltllllly novel things 111 any 
art does them by virtm* of hi.s kiiowdedj'c' of the rides and 
iiis ability to stietch them (not bieak lliern) lo meet his 
own creative deni.inds. 

The true artist, wlietlier he iias training or nut, conforms 
to accepted canons simply by reason of the ^ifl that is 
born in him : this docs nut, Jiow(‘ver, deny him the njj;ht 
to make experimiMils. ” The i oiiijuiser who Ji.is I he real 
thing in him,” .says Mr. Newman in one, of his raey ess.iys, 
” will always, with a vi'ry httle training, make a techmejm; 


d .so easily kills, ain.l to wiili* abunt miisual matters in 
siieh a WMy that the oicim.nv .iiiMteni. reading 1 he.se dis- 
Liir.sioris, enjo\s himsi'lf vastly. 1 In* aveiagc article wdiich 
goes under the eiirioiis name ol ” imisieal criticism ” is 
tedious iiide(*d, even lor Ihose who .11 e suIJit leiitly grounded 
ill the theory and pi.Kdiee ol iiinsu. to iiiidersland it. If it 
he written by an expeil erilie, it is lull of ti*(’hnical terms 
.'111(1 elabor.ite eomp.uisons; d b\’ one who has been 
turned on ” lo do it in the gtMier.il run of the day’s 
re|)Oiting, it is t()m])ai.l of well-worn jilir.ises lliat signify 
notliiiig. 



From Essentials in Art Donatello-Chdir-loft from 

(Lane.) the Dudmo. Florence. 
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By tlic " oicliiiary amateur ” 1 moan llio man who 
recognises a fugue wlien ho hears it ; gains a subtle ]>loasure 
from the parts assignee 1 to separate instnnnont-gnni])s of 



From The Importance of 
Women in Anglo- 
Saxon Times 

(S.P^C.lf.) 


The Martyrdom of 
8t. Paul. (Door of 
8t. Pbtbr-0, A.D. 
1447 .) 


an orchestra, as distinct from liis impression of the whole ; 
has experimented occasionally in composition ; and knows 
the difference between a “ pretty-pretty ” drawing-room 
ballad with its foreseen cadences and suspensions and 
modulations, and a song tliat means something. No 
highly skilled knowledge, this ; but it makes an astonishing 
difference to your enjoyintMit, let us sa 3 ^ of a I'romcnade 
Concert at the (hiocn’s Hall -especially as you must never 
dare to promenade. You art; able to spot *’ that excep- 
tionally j)l(;asing form of originality - the giving of a 
subtle turn of unexpectedness to the* common language ” ; 
a form which has abundant analogies in the art of literature, 
as Mr. Newman exi)ressly and most comi)ett;ntly expounds : 

“ Within tin- ordinary hiiigu.ig(‘ of music an effect of originality 
may be- made hy some vcjy simjde turn Unit is given to medndy 
or hiirmonv (1 mean a durable eJfetl cd originality, not merely 
one th.il surprises ii:- tj)-day and Jinds ns ■wondering next week 
how wt- e.onkl e\(‘r have been surprised at it.) h'very reader 
will be able to recall eJlects of this kind m poetry and great 
jirose. Music is full ol tlicm." 

I'Varlessness is to me Mr. Newman’s most fascinating 
eharaetcTistu Mis es.say entitled “ Putting the* Classics 
in 'riieir Pl.ue" is an adinirable example of this; he 
ehallonges ti .ulitional \cnli(;ls, dc-maiids tliat Ins brother- 
erilics should be less Inde-boiind by lliein, 

*' I should hki* 1<) s<‘(' among 11 .-. music wins,” he says. ” a mind 
like- th.il of S.inuK-l Ihitlcr aiinndlh.il look nollniig for granted, 
a< copied no ro] )ij1 .ilu iii inc rc-ly on llii' slreiiglJi of the noiso 
..lat had g.illierc-d ri>iind it in its i ourse clc.un Ihe ages, and that 
locdvc-d al every old work ami t‘V( ry old ])iohlem witli iJie candid 
<-y<‘s of .'in iiitelligi-nl clnld who saw Ihem foi tin- liisl lime, 
li w'ouhl do ns good, it would ( larify 0111 minds and shai])('n 
oiii c.ti1i(.a1 nielliods, il we wen < oin]?elleil to give g( od lea.sin 
lor 1 |i(‘ faith I Jial is in ns ” 

And right valiantly, throughont this alert ami inspiriting 
book, does he liimsidf try to atl.iin tliat fresh view-point. 
It is Ins grt'.il cliann th.it he t.ikes nothing fur granted ; 
that he can adoie Iknli as a m.ister and exclaim (iott 
nt Ihwmrt, Jiow dull Pach sometimes is ’ ” The ideal 
mc'thod, he admits, is beyond onr reach : 

“ '1‘he cla.ssK < oines to us in sin h .i cloud ol I ran.-anil b-d ,idoi- 
.itioii that none ol us, do wlwil wi* wall, can turn tJie s.nne t nliciil 
searchlight ujion liim lh.it wc' do ujion Strauss ot ]>ebussy. . 

Tlie inferior work oJ llie c (im])('s<*r,s ol llie ji.ist fiie.iks in under 
i over of their betb-r work ” 

Here is a eoiiragc*oiis critic, a critic on the w.'ir-path, and 
w'c‘ seem to fiear sounds of dismay as Mi. Newnnan swings 
Ins knobby club and dislodges by the dozen the fixed 
ojhnions of his friends from tlu-ir cobwe-bbed nooks. 
He is il veritable- enfant teruhle at times ; but he “ has 
il way with him ” that dismisses malice and makes for 
fric-ndly argument. And it is not to Im supposed that 
admirers of Mr. New'inan and liis fine*, judicious woik 
tor the great cause ol liis jirl will agree wdth evc'rylhing 
he- siiys. ITc-re is an cxamiilc- of his dii ring which 1, for 
one, would bre.ik several lances ovc*r : he advocates 
the " retoiuhing ” ol the cdjissic — ” a modern man of 
genius cwinnot do a classic a gre.atc-r .servic'c than liy 
cKcasionally rc'toiichiiig the tc*xtnre of his work where 
it was origiriidly rather w'eak or wJierc time; h.as worn it 
r.itlier thin." Heaven defend ns! 1 want to hear the 
classic innsic as the coinjioser wrote il, wdierc possible 
(how rarely this is possible pcrhajis few jneojilc under- 
stand) ; iit any r;ile, let me have it unspoiled by modern 
hands — let the modern genius compose for himself and 
his own jieriod. And what, I wonder, would Mr. 
Newman advise for the next gcmcration, with ears 
morci sensitive, dittc^rent ideas of harmony, and still 
newer schools of eomposilion - shall the " retouched " 
classic then be again " rcloirched " ? If so, where shall 
the process end ? 

'fhere arc a few ])agcs in this volume which arc not 
worthy of the author; "Composers and Obituary 
Notices," for instance, which is pure journalism ; 1 

should have liked, instead of this, some little indication 
of Mr. Newman's opinion on Pachmann and his inter- 
pretations of Chopin, perhaps, or on the place of the 
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organ in orchestral music— a point on which I haw never 
been able to make up niy mind. Hut with oth^ or two 
exceptions the essays here collectcMj art* valuablt* helps to 
the ai)preciation of music, and all the mon* valuable 
because humour runs through them irre})ressibly. The 
'* open letters to a “ younger and more imioeenl inembei 
of the craft ” on the subjecl of " Jabel ” and “ I he Art 
of Blult ” are uncommonly good, and “ A Critit ism and 
Some Letters '* would bring a snni'' lo the slr.iightest lace. 
These however are pleasant trilles ; the mam borlv o 1 Mr 
Newman's work is. as evtu*. iiill Ihongld, (arelul lor the 
dignity of his art, harmonious, unagmal ivt*. and slunving 
that wide acquaintance with the sislei-arls ol liler.iture 
and ])ainting whi('h makes jf)r ai i iii.u'v of jndgnuMit. Ilueni 
ami Jiiij)py .inalogi(‘s, and the fre(|nent aj^provmg assent ot 
the intelligtmt rea<l('r. 

W ii.i KID I .. k \\i>r I I . 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF 
QUAKERISM. 

kv Wii.i lAM nkAiinwAMi'. I’., A . LI. 1'. W'llli Inlmihu- 

tinn liy kiiliKS M Jones, M \., 1)1. ill i ^s net (M.i< iiiill.iii ) 

I )r. kiifns jM. ](»nes, who h.is will ten iniuli upon 
Onakerisni in Ameru'a, is bi‘sl known among ns by Ins 
I'ldmirable “Studies m M\stical Kehgion,” but .dso b\' 
his “ Si)iritual kedonmas ol llie SixU‘enlli .ind Seven- 
tet*nth ('entiiTK's.'’ Lrolessor I Iraitliw.iib*- \n1io be.iis a 
naiiK’ wliK'li IS old m honour among tlu' iTieiids h.is 
written jirevionslv " Tlu' beginnings ot (Jnakerism,” whnh 
de.ill, as Dr. Jones tells ns, with <i ('i(Mti\’(‘ movement, 
while the woi k lu'ie ]uesenled loveis a “ stage* ol oigani- 
salie)n, eonsolidalum and ( ongealmenL ’’ that is to sav, 
tile pe*iiod leelw'eeii lOiu) and the eiul of the seven tc'ent It 
ceaitnry \t the* close it looks onwani into the (t'tilurv 
wdiich h)llow'ed. Dr. Jones says that the |>eiieMl was 
“ i h.irged w d li s])ii it nal signitu am e," though Ins impori.mt 
and ])iegn.inl ini md m I ion implies a toidc'SMon of faiJiiie.*. 
at least in a cerUdn sense lie points out that Ins own 
books, alieaely nam<.‘d, have cxlubjled “ .1 long histornal 
]ueparation lor tin* (Juake*r movement," .ind om* that 
was prohiundly mystical, aiming at an Invisible ('Imreli, 
ill wliicli religion is "living inward CAperieme." lies 
theory Is that (George lox began with t Ins ideal in his 
mind and with the him Ik'Ik'I th.it all eea I<*siastiea1 



/’)*»/;/ Symphonic Symbolique vnl. p •’.h.ill ^.o.nr thronph th« 

Mm imniiiiiKiii.i.i.ivrmol thr tlironp. 

Mitutonaid) tl,,.,.. o r.itp. m tho 

(i| s.amn .'iliovf " 

volume. ll will he* interesting to see the com- 
})lt*tion of Jus moineiitons nnderlakiiig, already a con- 
tribution ol tile lust magnitude lo a jiarlicnlar aspect 


(‘stablisJiiiients were in a slate <.»f vlegeiierat ion aiul 
apostasy. He and his early lollowers “ weie (ailed to 
carry out thetrin'ietormation," to lorni a living jwirt of 
the spirit nal, imincorjior.'i t ed, “( hrist-niadeaiul Till ist- 
governed “ ('liiinli oil he ages, liavmg neithei liimi.in 
head nor e\"])li('it human diieclion Ihit lie came bi 
S('e that the niovement wonhl md v\oik on a basis 
of this kind, and he began then*lore to organise It 
followed III due coLirst* lhat tlH*re\vas a formnlaljon 
of Quaker doctrine and its nltmi.iti* n’lidermg into 
“ a contem])or;»ry system ol thoiighl " 'I'he iirsl 
(juakers had broken .ivvav' fioin tlieologual doctrine, 
but under the a’gis of Kobeit Ikircl.iv an e.iriu’st 
Scottish h'rieiid the “ new idea “ vv.is lot k(’d iij) 111 
an old syst(‘ni, the dot trine f)l hiiiii.m depiav'ity and 
the burden of the fall of man connoted thereby. 
According to Dr. Jones, a dynamic athrination ol tlie 
my.stical tyjie. was e.vchanged for one whicli was passiv e 
anil neg.'itive a (Jnietism itleiilical wilb that of tlie 
Continent, though at the beginning an indigeiitnis 
growth. I^rofessor Jfraithwaite's t'xhanstive history 
embraces this chiangc and reaches a jieriod where 
" prosperity was idogging tlie life of many I'ricnils.” 
The children of light, the friends ot trntli looked back 
upon the world, and great eflorts were made to check 
the growth of a material and mundane spirit. W'c 
know something of the later history, of Hie lliird 
period which followed, and about which Professor 
Braithwaite proposes to tell us in yet another 
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of the history of Christian 
mystical life and thought. 
There is no need to specu- 
late as to how lie will treat 
the stage of formalism, the 
dark cloud wliich came down 
upon the spiritual saiictuarv 
of the Friends. 1 fe says 
already that the Divine lafe 
and Light are no spirit wliii h 
coerces man into “ a ngi<l 
mould of til ought and 
action, ' nor indeed into .1 
stereotyjied state of wail 
ing for an impulse wliii h 
does not come. He recog 
niscs also tliat the world 
needs “a new band of 
I^nblishers of 'IViitli.'’ I 
may be wrong, but 1 doubt 
if in his expectation they will 
march forth from cin y 
Quaker m e e t i n g - p 1 a c e . 
And yet the gospel of unity 
in God wliich he Jiopes to 
hear in the witncs.s of living 
voices can have but 
basis an<l lias h.id one only 
through the ag(‘s. It tloes 
not differ from the root- 
matter of Quakerism, and 
though it has had m.iiiv 
developments, like “ twelve 
manners of fruit, all of 
tJieiu are fruits of tlu' sjiint. 

A. K. Waiii-. 


THE SUPREME 
ADVENTURE. 

Uy MercrdI'S Macaxurew. 
7 .S. 6d. niit. (Cdiapm.in »V 
Hall.) 

The “supreme adventure 



l>roin The Supreme Adventure The Divine Son. 

(thalnnuu e,. 

Irlaiii, l>riK>:s.) 


Jesus Christ, Who came into 
the world to save it,'* and 
this volume presents the 
Gospel records as a con- 
tinuous narrative in the 
language of to-day, in 
the hope that the manner 
may engage the frivolous or 
the critical, and the matter 
bring them to the Gospels, 
and through them, in in- 
creasing endeavour, to the 
likeness of Christ.” 

STIRRING DEEDS 
IN THE 
GREAT WAR. 

My C'uAiiCEs 7*'. T'^i.aHc h 
With M.ips iind 1 7 lllus- 
tr.li ions. Os. nri. (St.inlcv 
Caul.) 

Mr. Charles h*. IVarce’s 
ability to deal willi llie 
piLtun*s(pie side of history 
1ms oilcii been exem])hl'jed, 
but seldom to so inin li 
.'idvaiiLige as in “ Stirring 
Di'i'd.s iti till' (ireal War.” 
whiili 1ms been spe< iaJly 
w'litlcn for boys. Tliis is 
not to sav that it will make 
no a])pcal to adults — such 
heroism, iiuleed, is universal 
in its ml crest. Mr. JVarce 
deals witli every asjiect of 
the war and most of the 
si'p.irate c’ a m p a i g n s in 
wliidi Ilrilish soldiers took 
p.irl. Nor aie the Navy or 
t he Air Ion e neglect<‘d by 
this capabh* writer. Al- 


” is not ” Drake's exploit togidber a most i*\i client voliinu*. and one wliieh is certain 


on the Spanish Main.” but “ that ol God’s Sou, to be* very widely .ipi)reciated. 
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THE PATSY BOOK. 

By Anne Anderson. 5s. 

(Nelson.) 

Most fascinating colour illus- 
trations make up this picture 
book de luxe. Imagine to your- 
self a lovely rover in jiastel tinis, 
bearing a sketch of a little lad 
with wistful, I a u g h j II g (*ves, 
hands in pockets, win It' ji'isey, 
tiny blue knickers, and a1 Ins 
fat feet a lilt It' iiu]) of a dog. 

Now Patsy was 1h(‘ hoy and 
Pat was the tlog, and togetliei 
they went to visit l*atty, a girl 
friend, at the farm. J^atty w.is a 
modern young fairy dressed in 
the skimpiest of green sptdled 
trocks with ])ig-tails lied with 
green ribbon. What lun they 
had, and what a dance J’at led 
them! Of all the pii lures, 
perhaps the be.st is that wlieie 
the children are both liaving 
supper in tlu' kitelien togc'ther in 
their dressing-gowns ; 1 at loo 

THE CHILD SHE 
BARE. 

PiV “ .'\ I'ol ' N 1)1 INt. " ss ^1(1. 

nel ille.nllev') 

riiis book “ the e.iih lile 
story ()1 .1 child of an iininanied 
niollier/' is tiMiikly an indn l- 
iin 111 c»f tiu' k'niindlmg llnspilal 
as a nioiiiiint'nl ol ignoiante, 
bigotry and s n p c ' 1 s 1 i 1 1 o n, 
intentled .is a lilessnig. but in 
reality .1 cnise the gra\ amen 
ot tlu* indictment lies in the* 

*' initpiitous praelieti ol inolher.s 
giving lip their ehildieii I 0 .my 
slr.iiiger or governing body w lierc* 
thc^ child's h.ijipiiiess and future 
interests are. at stake.” '1 he 
attack is of cciiiise on the sN stem 
and not on tlu* I''onn tiling 
Hos])ital />e;' w, whuti isacdaiou- 
ledgcMl as one* ol tlu* Ivst, it not 
the very l)cst institution of tlu* 
kind. Of course, wdial is je.illy 
involved IS t 111 * 
whcjle attitude 
of society and 
religion to- 
wards the prci- 
blem of child- 
ren born out ol 
wedlock, and 
it is ail cxi'el- 
Icnt thing that 
this problem 
should be bold 
ly faced In 
the mean time* 
the p resent 
narrativciscal- 
c M 1 at cd to 
make us think 
■hard. Few 
forms of litem - 

turc a r e a s ' ■ - -£ ‘ 

V a 1 u a b 1 e or 
interesting as 
autobiography, 

when we feel jgie of Wight Sketch-book {ishu/t}. 



/•rout The Oriental Omar 

Ilhisiraud m Coli»iirf;d Phiju.^r.ivii 
b\ Adcldiik' ll.uiM'uiii {^Uanafi). 


thi- of ilic* darker Prink 

li.dl liiid you by ihe river brink 
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The Old Village. Shanklin. 
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Prom Days in My Garden The Garden of the Hills 

(Camhyid^c University Press). 



From A Book of R. L. S. Qrkvfriars Cemetery, Edinburgh, 

( Methusn ). and the Resting Graves'* of 

THE Covenanters. 


it is sincere and truthful. Truth, sin- 
cerity and purpose arc here apparent 
in ev(Ty line and every word. The 
flelails of life in the Foundling, and of 
life as iloniesiic servant under various 
mistresses, are extremely vivid and con- 
viiiciiij^. In its way, and as far as it goes, 
the l>ook challenges IVlaric^ Claire, and 
IS not nearly so suspicious in its artfulness. 
It can be heartily Tecommended, both 
for its purpose*, and for its actual story. 

DAYS IN MY GARDEN. 

liy ICrnkst Mam.aro. £i is, iu*t. 
((\imbridge University Press.) 

Then* was once a zealous priest who 
dreamed that he was seeking admission 
at th(* gate of Ht*aven. Ihit the F(*eper 
demurred : “ 'J'hat world which you have 
just left/’ lie said, “ is beautiful enough, 
if YOU only knew it.” Acting on tliis 
gentle repriiof, la* returned to earth, and 
spi nt the rest of his life in the bli.ssful 
i‘X])l<)r.ilion of a Paradise which had 
hitiurto escaped liis notice. With this 
i‘\ct‘llent ” cautionary tale” I\Ir. Jkdlard 
begins Ins gardc'ii hook, and supplements 
il with some Avoids heard in childhood 
Jioin his own lather's lips: ”J can 
imagim* nothing more heantiful in heaven 
til. in there is 111 this world.” 'J'Jiis s(‘enis 
to ns the right altitude towanls siuh 
heavenly Ihnigs .is g.inleiis , and oiir 
author's thi'iiu* is not merely his own 
ioss«*le<l domain, but includes the* vast 
pleasaun('(* ol Nat me— -of ]*'nglish downs 
.ind tieldsand forests. Kor is tiiis all llial 
sets the book aji.irt from the nniltifndi* ol 
volumes Avith similar names ; it is Avntten 
111 a rhapsodic ;il style, uniisnally well 
sustainrd — it sings from coac*!* to covi'r. 
Were one I0 ciiticise it eoldly as jirose, 

1 1 would he necess.iry to ])oinl out a fault 
ol Avhich the writcT is doubtless iincon- 
scioiis - 1 he f r e q 11 e 11 1 oc c urreru'c of 

p.issages wdiiidi can only hi* read .is regular 
blank AX’rst*. Mr. Pal lard may take 
(onilorl ill knoAving that he sins m the 
good company of J^lackmore, and 
probably no one ever loved ” l.orna 
Doom- ” the less fc^r this one lileinisli. 
'1 he waiter is jieihaps a1 his best in 
dealing Avith tin* more delicate, less 
obvious AvondcTs of natural bt*aiity -• 
tJie dc-cor.itiAX* vegetation on trec*- 
luiles, the use* of black in nature’s 
colour scheme, the signs of life in 
Avint(*r woodlands. He lovc’s the dog’s 
mercury, ” Ihrn.sting up its fresh 
green heads, clc\a*rly bent in loops of 
sln*ngth,” and gives us nine minute 
]ih()tographic vieAvs of the? early stages 
of its development. Nor are the 
humblest living creatures of the soil 
neglected new to most of us will be 
the strang(^ history of the oil-beetle, 
and “ the weird entanglement which 
connects its life Avith that of the 
humble-bee ! ” But most interesting 
of all the fauna mentioned is un- 
doubt(!dly Old l*eter, the gardener, 
who “ grew two things in his heart, 

‘ taters and red currans ' ! " The 
numerous illustrations are of a most 
delicate beauty and full of interest. 
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THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

h\ l)j-\'()is .!-,s iK't. (Wcnur L.niru* ) 

'rills is <1 v(‘ry Iiik* book bv ii not.ililc (mIk, .ukI il is 
.siipi'ibly illiisl 1 ,1 U '<1 witli lliiilx ju|)I(m 1 iic lions o| woiks 
by n’])T(*s(‘iit.ili\ u Knssi.iii p.iinUis. It is a book to l>i‘ 
covi'lod b\ stiulrnts .iml aiiKiU’ur.s alike, jor its subjet I 
IS not bv .in\ Jiieiiiis one vmUi ^^huh we an- very familiar 
111 this uuiiitry, not even throii<di the admirable mono- 
graphs which t’.erniany produced even during the >ears 
of w'.ir. It is tpiile cletir, and M. Pienois leaves il in no 
kind of doubt, that Kiissia has not in modern times sime 
J*eler tlie Oreat possessed anything tlial could b(' called 
a J<.iissian school ol ])aiu 1 ing her art showed sinijilv the 
iiilluence ot oiu* iMiiopean mood .ind niovi'iiu-nt 
alter another And this lujlds good down to 
our own eentim-, wlii-n iheie .ippe.ir signs of .i 
changt' in tliis lespei 1 . Such men as Stelel/ky, 
Gontehaiov.i, l,ariono\ ha\(‘ been doing work 
that IS Jiesh and absolutely distiiuti\(‘ in 
cluiractiM , and evi-ii in London at the present 
moment llu-re are one or two Knssian .ii lists 
of very ]M‘onouneed individuality .ind powei. 

M. Aniep, foi ('\am|)h‘. whose niosuus have 
attrai’teil no htth* at ti'iition, and ]\1 Mithel 
Stivi(‘r, whose eMjuisilt- dr.i wings have a \'ery 
original flavour, and wdiose illustrations tor 
Anatole hiMnci^’s " 1 ragede 1 luniaine,” “ Prmc<‘ 

Iqor, " and some tilher colour books, aie 
among the most interesting of the moment. 

M. IrJenois’s volume is to Ix' read carefullv 
and carefully digesLeil. \Vh<'tlu‘r you .igree 
altogether wnth him or not. you will learn 
a good deal. 

CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 

JLty Hc?r Daughter, Mary J)rt'w. Illustrated. 

ijs.6d.net. (Nisbet.) 

Mrs. Gladstone was herself a great iMTsoiiality , 
and even if she had not become the wife of 
the statesman would never have been a nobody 


.imoiig her ( ontimiporaries. She h.id the advantage, 
among many ollu-rs, ot an ('\eellent tamily tree. Born 
('athenne Glvniie, Ixith lu-r ])an‘nts WTre descended from 
('nisaileis, aiul she was direct ly d(\s('ended from Charlc- 
niagiu'. Among hei anii-sLois wen- also h'gberl, William 
the ('oiujueroi, iiarr\' Hotspur, and ICdw^ard 1. — all men 
of SOUK* mark in b'liglaiid in their d.iy. She w'as born 
in and lived to stx- the nineteenth century to its end, 

having Ix-i-n a jiart ot all that was lies! and most inlliicntial 
in It. d’his nu'iiioir is in its vi'ry nature e.ssentially for 
fnemls of the (iladstone taniily and tludr friends, but for 
students of the i fill nry and the soi i.il and political life of 
the Vielorian eiM it con lams some veiv exeelleiit matter. 
'rhc'n‘ are om- or two little ghmfises of J.ord Wellington 
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^'pi^nqfbrte, listening j >' ■' 

to the music, appar- | A 

eatly lost to every- ' . 

thing besides.” 

We hear how after jBH 

hard days. Lord 

Stanley ” late at 

night, with his feet 

in hot water, par- 

took of the most 1[||H 

gossamer meal.” 

'I here is a note |H|Bj||||j||L ^ 

from Bisho]) Wil- 
berforce introduc- 

ing Mr. Keid, ^ 

young man vvlio 

” writes for llic ^ 

Daily AV7i'>s and ^H|||||||jU 

ivorshipit (iladsloiK' 

. . . and will 
C hja n c e 1 I o r . ' ' 

Highly proj)heti(' 
the youjig man is 
now Lord Lore burn. 

And here is a 
pleasant story 

the jolly age 

*' One night he told 
he had 
‘ talking to 

” Listen to me.” 

The intense interest 
roused by the 

the 

Cornhill Magazine 

during 1916 war- l-tom Jacob Epstein and his Work 

rants expectation [Lane). 

that even more 

interest and pleasure will be taken in this charming volunit 
a very proi>er pendant to the life of Mr. Ciladstone. 

THE MENIN ROAD 
AND OTHER POEMS‘ 

By Carola Oman. (>s. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

preliminary dedication 
served together in 

seen such service ; there >^Byegs3^MBS3^^aSB 

tioti in them that hint 

no less than their pic- 

reality is in the sketch 

of a trench city in war The Legend of Roncevaux 

• \JH&ker Unwin). 
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Lord Fisher 


' ** Through the dark 
arch into the 
citadel 

We climbed to-night 
at dnsk. The bel- 
fry tower 

Spoke to the early 
stars the autumn 
hour. 

Tlie uibb]c.s rang 
deserted, and the 
air 

Slung, with October 
pungoncc. . . 

It is in ” Looking 
I kick on Ypres at 
Noon ” ; ” Unload- 
ing Ambulance 
Train ” ; ” Boom 

17, B.K.C.S., Head 
()uarters”: in 
” Night Duty at 
tlic Station ” : 

"... The station 
III tins watch seems 
full of ghosts. 
Above revolves an 
op-descent lift 
( )f smoke and moon- 
light in the roof, 
\nil liosts 

f)f ]).dli(l refugees 
• Hid children sliift 
About tli<‘ barriers 
I n a c (» a s e I e s s 
' clriil. . . 

r»ut a 1 wavs Miss 
Oman touches this 
i m a gi n a. t i ve real i sm 
with beauty of 
ihongbt, emotion, 
vision, and never 
more tinidy than 
in " (' h r i s t m a s, 
the first 
peai'i? Christmas, 
which op<*nS : 




" Opposite us across 
the cobbled square 

The trees stand black against the Christmas rain. 

'I he clerk looks up a moment from his pen 
In the kit-olhee, with a vaikinl stare, 

And sees the flags drip grey upon tlie pane - 
Chattering women, shawled and clut< hing toys, 

A few civilians, porters, slouching men, 

And shambling smoking youths, and shrieking hoys, 
Wandering on platforms. . . 

— then tells of a long 

walk through the night 
to the village, and 

"... Now very wide * 
The ceaseless wind la.shcs 
\jK\ the clouds apart. 

^ And unprotected lie.s the 

Deserted, feeling for her 

jL village, us 

K' pass near by, 

The inn is overcrowded. 

The star is stayed above 

We only hear a new-born 

Miss Oman ha.s the true 
inspiration ; her verse 
hasrfiharm and sponta- 
neity, and she has the 
gift of seeing the poetry 
in ordinary and#oni^^.'' 

' You LIB." ORiBB RouuiOi ^ times ' squalid fa^ta qjl 
RURiouB. everyday circumstance.* , 




' You LIB." ORIBB ROUUiOi 
RURIOUB. 
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‘Into the Willow-Pattern ” 


Plan « Fiintlac blT T. NIGHTINGALE 
ttoMMlfaE “TONT-O’-ORBAMS” 
bjr M. NIGHTINGALE 
PMUUM b)r H. H. BiMkwall, Osferd 




tttE NATIONAL 
HISTORY OF 
THE CHILD. 

A Book for all sorts and conditions of Men, Women and 

'Children. By Dr. Courtknav Dunn. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Sampson ].o\v.) 

A nu?(Ucal man who has seven diildren of his own — 
they figure in the frontis])iei e, dressefl in Highlcind cf)stnnic 
— and who has evidently becMi a pickcr-n]) of triiU's about 
^ children over tin* lields of leg(’nd and literal me, lias lerlain 
qualiiications lor instrueting the general jinblic. ('hildrcn 
sometimes think and s.iy that lht‘y get too imich nu'dicine. 
The readers of tins book are not treated to an overdose ol 
medical details. ])r. Dunn ])rides himself on refraining 
from an an.dysis of ehildish adnumts. H(‘ niodestlv c)llers 
“a history ol (hildliood win h for the grealer ])arl lias 
been grubbed n]» lioni anricMil and scarce books, oIc-ncuu' 
pam])lilets and iiapeis ’’ It is an oiitline ol ilu' ( Inld from 
birth lip to niarriage, with chajders on Ihe child’s nanic\ 
schooling, jday. ndigion, <‘te. Dr Dunn has rescued 
one or two piece's from oblivion winch arc ol n'al inleresi, 
the lines by Jost'ph 'I'eenan on “ Tin' Maistei,” hn example, 
and th(' dioice .scl mol -let ter which Vlaltliew' Aiiiokl j)ro- 
dneed, illustrating what Victonjii schoolmasteTs .sonietilnes 
dictated to their ])ii]»ils for ilie benefit ol parents. And. 
even in Ins lighter, ( .isii.d page's, there is generally something 
to amuse* the reader, whellier he is a jiaient 01 not. lie 
will learn *' the Irish chann lor tootliadie don't '<vash ou 
h'niiifV,” ami th(‘ excellent toiiijh't, 

“ Pr.u.tising IS good ioi a good little gnl. 

It in.dxcs Ini nose slr.iiglil .uid iii.ikcs her li.iir itiil." 

and dozens ol sUti|)py items about inlaiRy. Hut Dr. 
l.)nnn now’ and tlnn diops serious ad\K<-. Thus, “if 
we an* anxious loi tin* ( hild to talk early ami well wo imist 
111 (‘onvc'rsing with him iiecer allow to be ii.sed the ordinary 
inf.intili* l.inguage wliidi silly women ]»ersist in talking 
to Rabies.” Again. " tlie lesson for a yoimg dnld of ten is 



From Some Personal Impressions W* Take Jonescu. 

(Nisbet), 



t'rom Ivan Me.stiovic "Fhe Mother OF 

{W'tiftams C>‘ Nityiialc). THE ARTIST. 


liarmfiil d it (Ktiijnc's mon* Ihiiii liftei'ii iniiiutes “ (he 
is leferring lo miisn ). He w.inis ])(‘ople against scaring 
(liildn'ii, tiganist ('onipdhiig tlieiii, lor (‘xampli*, to slee)> 
without a light in their room, and against a roiigh-and- 
ready estimate ol all tilikc’, instead of stii l\'iiig individual 
rliarac ti-ristics and making allowance I01 ])articiilar tastes. 
.At Ihe .same lime, as lie relaxes siilln leiilly to admit, 
the b(»y who " m an essay on '(lod's gilt to man’ 
nidaded ’ inst-i ts, H'pliles ainl (1 ig\m(*n’ should be 
seiioiisl}' talked to. ” 


A GENTLE CYNIC . 

BEING THE 

BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

Bv Moituis |A'.ik'ow. Jiiii, l*)i I». LI.D, Professor in 

the Piiix eisiU ol 1\ .ini.i * 1 ., I'.t i (Li])])in( oil ) 

This inleiisely mlereslnig wank will ten by one ol tin* 
leading Seimln. sdiolars ol Ihe da\ is. in its author's 
words, “an elide, i\om to jdat c before .1 genc'ral public, 
.Old in juMMil.ir loim. the results of the tiiUcal study of 
the ( )ld 1 estaineiil as apjdied to ,1 .single Ixiok in the 
colle»li(»n ’’ Di |astn>\\'.s llieory js that the “Words 
of Kolu'leth '■ when hist wiitleii w'.is inlemled to voice 
the he I 'vodox views ol a body ol inde])endenl thinkers, 
aad Hiat on aMonnt of its ]K>pnlan 1 > it li.id to be toned 
chiwn to bring it more into line' with the aicepted beliefs 
ot the tinu’ when it was comjMjsi'd this time being 
alKiiit the .second centmv before om era. Its author 
is iinkiiowm, but l(*w, it any, biblu.d students believe 
that It w^as wiitteii by Solomon, though the writer, 
lo gain a hearing, destnbed himsell as King of Israel, 
and wished liis work to Ik* considiied as a newly 
discovered docmnenl wTitten by Solomon. The 
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nom de plume he adopted was 
Koheleth, which in the Bible is 
translated ‘'the preacher.” With 
the lapse of time, the real Solomon 
was idealised into the superlatively 
wise king as he is represented in 
the Bible. When the work was 
circulated in manuscript, cojnous 
additions were made by pious coin- 
inentators so as to coiiiiteracl the 
erroneous teachings nf Kohelelh, 
and eventually these " triiuniings ” 
were embodieci in the text, and 
when in th.* hist centuiy the 
book was included in the canon, 
the whole work thus (‘inended was 
looked upon as the sole produc- 
tion of Solomon. Dr. Jastrow’s 
researches liave en.ibled him to 
disinter the original matter of which 
he gives a very able translation, and 
to free! it from its .iccretions. His 
introdiK'lory matter deals at large 
and in a most fascinating manner 
with its origin, growth and interjin*- 
tation. Stripped of the additions 
so freely made to the original com- 
position, Koheleth’s view of life was 
undoubtedly that of a cynic and 
pessimist, luit without the usual 
accompaniment of bitterness, hence 
the epithet “gentle.” He is coni- 
])ared to Omar Khavyam, whom in 
his attitude towards life, he greatly 
resembles. His advice, “ Eat, drink 
and be merry.” runs as a refrain 
throughout the whoh’ book, but 
this enjoyment must be ])receded 
by work ol which it is a ])alhative. 
Dr. Jastrow’s observation that there 
is no “spiritual uplift” in the 
“ words of Kolicleth ” will not be 
consideret 1 i napposi le . 


TALES OF 

TALBOT 

HOUSE. 

Jiy P. 13. CuAYroN. 

3 s. 6 d. net. 

(Chatto Sc Wind us.) 

Talbot House 
was a dub in 
Popering he, run by 
Mr. Clayton, who 
was chaplain there, 
and who planned it 
as a club, a home 
and a spiritual 
haven. And it was 
indeed all that he 
set before him in his 
planning. In this 
merry yet serious 
record we can sec a 
sliding panorama of 
many phases of life 
at the front in the 
bitter years, and 
there are some most 
vivid and real por- 
traits. notably that 
of the ” general,” a 
true and satisfying 
sketch of one of the 



genuine old army, full of grit and 
flavour. A very attractive note in 
this book is the testimony it gives 
to the good feeling and under- 
standing between good oflicers and 
good men, and the “spirit of unity 
the Array is bringing home with 
them.” Every kind of .soldier 
])asscd through Talbot House, men 
from (‘very part of the Empire, 
and shrewdly and racily ar(‘ their 
characteristics noted lu're. The 
Canadians and the Guards give a 
fufiuant and lively juxtai)osition in 
Chapter VII. ! Mr. Clayton wants 
to set on foot a similar institution 
in London somewhere near 'I'rafal- 
gar Scpiare, and has, it seems, 
m o V e d a considerable distance 
towards achieving his wish. It 
would be a real gain to London if 
it should attain such praise as 
J^ord (‘avail, in his preface, gives 
the original : “ . . . Welcome met 
me at the door, Happine.s.s lived 
within, and the Peace that jiasseth 
imdcrstaiidiiig could be found by 
thoM‘ who .sought it ill the Upper 
(lianilxT.” 


THE SEVENTH 
VIAL. 


\W I'klderk. K Si i- ath 

( Jriikins.) 


net. 


From The Ministry of 
Women 

(SJ\C.K.) 


A Cistercian 
Abbess. 



From William Blake 

{Deni). 


The Prayer op the Infant Jesuo. 


“ I'lic Seventh X’lal ” owes its 
title to the vision of the seventli 
angel in the Hook of K(‘V'elat ion, 
who iKinred tin* contents ol his vial 
' into the air. It is a story of 
war Hying, that is to say, its hero 
IxMiig a pilot in a Hritish scout 
.s<iuadrou during 
the earliiT jiarL of 
i<)iiS. Many char- 
acters are intro- 
duced, and many 
ama/ang but not 
too amazing --ail- 
V e n 1 : 11 res. Mr. 
S 1 e a t h is to be 
congratulated o n 
tlu^ variations he 
contrives to make 
upon the ordinary 
s traigh t forward 
tale of a siicces.sion 
of battles,” dog 
fights,” and so 
forth, in the air. 
He writes very 
Vividly and well, 
and it is clear that 
he Jias a very con- 
siderable knowledge 
of the events he 
describes, in spite 
of some curious 
minor errors in 
detail. We can 
strongly recom- 
mend “The Sevefkth 
Vial” as a genuinely 
exciting and well 
written story. 
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SAINTS AND 
THEIR STORIES. 

By Peggy Webt.ing. 

Illustratr.fl by Cayi i- v 

KoniNsoN. I2S. 

(NTisbrt.) 

Miss W c b 1 1 n f? has 
taken twenty saints, and 
has rutolfl tlieir lives in 
a siinjile fasliion hir 
youn^ jirople. She has 
vcryelosely followed tin' 
tradi 1 ional 1 e g e n d a r v 
lives, but has dis])jayed 
all her powers ot sweet 
and tender narrative' in 
her rehand lin/^. Wliel her 
or no her version is in 
conlliel with cold secular 
history is of no luusc - 
(| lienee hi'n*. no inori* 
than it would be in the 
case ol ('indeiella fir the 
Slccpinj^ Heaiity. h'or 
these an* the l-airy Tales 
of the, riiurLli. .mkI not 
to be, measured with a 
yardstick or wei/.ihe«l in 
pounds and tims. .Mi, 
Cayley .K*oI)inson's di.iw- 
in^^san* evfjnisite, serene, 



/>-)»/ Saints anti their Stories St. Bride. 

(.V 


teiulor, bf'antiful with 
the bf'anty of nobililN 
as well as witli the 
(‘harm ol tlu'ir delicate 
art. Alloj^et hei a book 
for the more serious 
hours ol wf'll iiiirtni ('d 
ehildn'ii, ami oiu' tlsit 
tht'v will Lonu' he.iriilv 
to lovf* 


THE EMPIRE 
ANNUAL FOR 
GIRLS. 

voi \r. . (H> livK'ii-, 

Tr.u .1 S(lCl<•t^' ) 

C o 11 1 a 1 n s s () in e 
bright colonif'd jllns- 
Lrations. I'he lioiilis- 
piecf* ilepif'ts an 
Ji is tori cal stem* 
("My lord, do yon not 
know me? I .iin 
Delicia Doniif*, and I 
am troth-plight to tins 
gentleman.’') 'I'Jic ro- 
mance of Delif ia, " all 
llowered apple blossom 
brocade and brown 
curls,” is told by the 
able pen o I ]\liss 
Dorothea Moore. It 
is followed by a string 
of adventure laJe.s, all 
lively and readable. 
After " Rosemary 's 
Rival,” a school story 
about the election of a 
school captain, told in 
sprightly style b y 
Doris Pocock, wc come 
on an interesting 



From William Blake 
(Dent), 


The Burial of Moses. 


p.iper . " Some Hints 
]<»r ^'^)lmg J*ianists : A 
( liat witli Mr. Mark 
1 1 .1 in b u 11 r g . 1 li e 

I'.imoiis Pianist." Mr. 

I iamboiirg tliinks that 
It IS ess(*nlial to have 
tlu' bt‘s1 leaching, 
(Dsl what it may, and 
Speaks Icelingiy about 
1 he delusion ( henshed 
])y most folk- that 
ihf'y can })lay tiu: 
])iano if they can 
strum at all. He 
brlieves in sticking to 
t»ne instrument and 
I MS taken his own 
piano into trojiical 
I limes and across 
'^.imly df’.scrts ! 'I'his 
.irticle will be helpful 
to girl aspir.nifs. Most 
of the stories that till 
this book are designed 
lor the girl who, as a 
rule, preff’rs I)o\s' 
stones. Jnir oni seK cs, 
\v(’ mean to jnesent 
llie Animal to a (iirl 
(iiiides' Tabrary when 
we h.ive finished with 
It " 'I he Madness of 
M(dtwa,” by " New 
hnglandcr,” is a 
biee/y account of an 
e\< iting race between 
sk.ites and ice Iniat in 
Northern Maine, "'flio 
Vigil” is equally thrill- 
ing, and tells of Mary 
lle])burn’s weird ex- 
perience in (' a s 1 1 e 
I lonahaiigh. 
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i'fom Old Bristol Potteries 
{Arrow&mithj. 


Brislington Dish 
IN Polychrome. 

By N’lglou. (Front.) 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERIES 

lly \V. J. JVjuntnlv. lllustratod, 12s, od. (Am 
smith.) 

Coming from an old faniily of hristol potters, JNIj. 
ncy starts, as Mr. R. ].. Hobson .says in a forevvoid, “ witJi 
the double advantage of inherited taste foi the .subject 
and 11 wide local knowledge, both of which he has turned 
to good account.” He has been for ten years collecting 
nuiterial, and has written a history ot old j)otters and 
])otteries of Mristol and Brislington that must needs be 
the foundation of all future studies in this subject. The 
numerous illustrations of iine e.xamples of ttie ceramic art 
add greatly to the attractiveness and the usefulness ol a 
book that will be an invaluable and indisjMnsalile work ot 
retcrence. 

FRUIT AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

Hy T. \V. Sanders. ((.\)llingi idge.) 

In the minds of the numbers of ex-service men vho eie 


anxious to settle on the land, the setting up of a fruit 
an J poultry farm holds a foremost place. For such 
as these this book will be a vade-mecum. ANnan 
may read this book and become a theoretical expert 
on fruit culture, a few years* practice and his living 
is assured. Add to this the charm of watching the 
gradual development of a young tree and the satis- 
faction of seeing, after a few years' attention, a 
handsome tree laden with fruit. All kinds of English 
tree and bush fruits, including nuts, such as walnuts 
and filberts, arc dealt with individually. There are 
cJiaplcrs on pruning, planting, grafting and training. 
J^'riiit diseases and the best methods of stoning fruit 
receive special attention, and a wliole section is 
devoted to market culture. There are useful tables 
for truit growers at the end of the book and a general 
index. Altogether a valuable book for our period of 
reeoiistruetion ; it is handsomely illustrated. 


THE SEA GAZER. 

By Alukrta ViCKRiDoh. 3 s. 6(1. nol. (h'r.skinc 
Macilonakl.) 

Miss AllxTta X’iekridge’s name is already known to 
readers of 'riii-. J^ookman, and this little volume of 
Jiei MTse will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry. 
Jt shows (‘xceptional merit and is rich in human 
emotion. Some of her work, lier war poems in par- 
ticular. strike a dec^jily poignant nott*, but in sonibr<‘ 
nr light lu'artcd mood, Aliss X'lckridge writes with great 
pimtu* ol ('xpression. Her serious poems, .iiiumg them 



I’ tuin Fly Papers 

{DuLktvoith). 


Shooting the 
Moon. 



i-r^m Shakespeare lor Community Players ..'fr. 

(Dent), 


“ The Beri'aved ” and ” Out of the Coilllict,” contain 
.some tine lines and exhibit great strength of feeling, 
but for a charming little lyric, it would be hard to 
better ” lieetham ” : 

" Over tile lull lives Stephanie I*kitt — 

Over the lull in Beet ham ! 

Ask me where, and I'll show' you the hous(‘ 

(Litlle thatched house of Stephanie Pl.'itt) - 
Four .stone walls as grey as a mouse, 

And a garden jiatrh where the. bees carouse. 
Nought 1 know' if 1 know' not that -- 
Heetliam dust on my fresh cravat, 

.And a rose to stick in my Sabbatli h.it 
That Stephanie pluckcil in Heetham ! 

“ Coy but kind is Steiphanie Platt ; 

Sabbaths are sweet in lieethaiu ! 

What were tlie thoughts would ^isit a lad 
Cioing to church with Stephan io^Pl alt- 
Sitting in church with a heart right glad 
At the lovesome blush tliat her two cheeks had ? 
Nought 1 know if I know not that — 

Though Parson pattered his prayers, 1 gat 
No nearer Heaven than where 1 sat 
By Stephanie Platt in Beetliam I 

Miss Vickridge has the true gift, and we .shall look to 
>heg f^ure with confidence. 
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BRITISH VIOLIN MAKERS.I 

By the Key. W. Meredith Morris, B.A. New Edition. 

2 IS. net. (Scott.) 

The first edition of this well-known work appcarcil in 
1904 and met with such an enthusiastic reception that it 
was soon cxliaustcMl. Sinc e that time tliere has been a 
continual dcnuind for tlie book, and the author has now 
issued a new (Hlitioii, thonni^hly revised and brought 
up to date. Several new cliapters have been added to 
the introductory pari of the work, and the sections deal- 
ing with makers of fhe old school have been entirely 
rewritten. The list of modem makers has been increased 
by the addition of about two hundred and fifty names, 
and the authoi has avadt^l himself of the latest informa- 
tion resjiecling Piritish vn>lin making. 'I'he volume is 
handsomely illnstraled with re])ro(lnctions of famous 
violins aiifl port rails of tlieii makers. 'The woik is. 
indeed, absolutely iiiii(|ii(‘ of its kind, and if is full of 
practical iidercsl for all lovers of th(‘ \ iolin. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 
COMMERCE. 

By II C). Nfavlano, !• . IM li.sl.S. <>.s net. (Seele\ . 

ScrvK.e ) 

In IwtMity-iive chapters the author tlescrilies the 
nature and histoiy of as many of the world's jirodiicli' 




D. rAKM'.K. '• Oi.n ” Fokstkr. K. Dukk. 

jj. Hank'. 

h'rom British Violin Makers The ” Old English 

{ Scott ). Quartet.” 


a page of the lumk idils in lu* .ibsolnlely absorbing, 
ami this is an ('\i'i‘llenf addition lua very remarkable series. 


that are th(‘ basic factors in commerce' and 
the intercour.se of nations. \Vli(*al, tea, cottee. 
cocoa, sugar, rubber, tobacco, cotton, silk. wool, 
timber, wines, leather, oils, furs, feat hers, jewels, 
metals, are the subjects of the chief chapters, 
and so fascinating are the details recounted 
about each, that the reader’s curiosity is 
whetted to long for a whole volume instead 
of the dozen or so pages that are all that 
can be given in this book. I'tead the stoiy t>f 
how coffee was first discovered by an Abyssinian 
hermit who, seeing that one of his goats was 
unduly exhilarated after eating a certain berry, 
experimented with the same berry, with delectable 
results. Or trace the history of sugar from 
remote pre-Chris tiaji eras ; or of silk since it 
was a jealously held secret of China and a silk 
robe worth its weight in gold at Rome ; or of 
p0pper from the days when it meant the whole 
trade of the Orient, and Columbus found 
America in the search for a quicker way to 
get pepper ; or of rubber from the strange tales 
of the Spanish adventurers down to to-day. Not 



Prom Shakespeare for Community Players 
(Dent). 
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From Harold Gilman An Interior, from the picture in the 

[Chatto & Windui ,). coulection of Mr. Louis F. Ferqusson. 


MALMESBURY. 

By J. Lee Osuorn. With llliistrali<inb. 26 . (mI. net. 
(Arrowsmith.)’ 

The great patron of Malmesbury was King Atlielstan, 
who not merely enclow^ed the Abbey w’ith Ijiiul but 
gave it cl thorn from the Crown of 'J horns and 


a piece' of the wood 6f 
the true Cross, and rebuilt 
the monastic buildings. 
Furthermore he made a 
grant of land to the 
burgesses, in reward of the 
victory of Malmesbury men 
over the Danes at Sodbury 
Hill, a grant still in force 
to this day. Dying i n 
A.D. 940, Athclstan was 
buried in the Abbey, and 
lies there still. But long 
before tliat, in the days 
of the Britons it was a 
fortress, Caer Bladon, and 
as Mr. (.Isborii says, few 
places in England and none 
in Wiltshire possess such 
a wealth of interest, 
historical, ecclesiastical and 
architectural. The Abbey 
was its centre of life from 
the seventh century to the 
sixteenth. Malmesbury had 
the first organ in England, 
m a d c by St. Aldhelm 
himself and, curiously 
enough, one of its monks, 
(Mivcr, attempted to i\y 
from one of the Abbey 
towers by means of a n 
arrangement ot wings 
fastened to his arms. 
Wiltshire has .seen much 
flying and experiment*^ in 
flight since this, perhaps 
the earliest in England. 
Oliver broke* both his legs 
but surviv(«l to die less 
dramatically in 1060. Mr. 
Osborn's little book is a 
h i g 1 1 1 y ( 1 esirable com panion , 
ami to read it is to be 
mightily stirred to take or 
make an early opportunity for .seeing the little town that 
is, l)y the way, tJu* original of Stanley Weyman's 
*' Cliippingc." 

THE PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS. 

By John IU’nvan. (Seeley. Serviee.) 

This cheap edition, printed in clear 
type, snug in a crimson cover, reached 
liic hands of the reviewer on a stormy 
day, where, before a log fire, he turned 
over the pages of the old, familiar, 
priceless story with extreme joy. It is 
so well worth reading over again I — 
" So Watchful, the porter, rang a bell, 
at the .sound of which came out at the 
door of the house a grave and beautiful 
damsel, named Discretion, and asked 
why she was called. The porter answered, 

• This man is on a journey from the 
City of Destruction to Mount Zion, but 
being weary and benighted, he asked 
me if he might lodge here to-night." 
And so on. With memory gladdened and 
refreshed, we have turned, over the pages 
of this welcome volume. Mr. H. M. Brock's 
illustrations are quite competent ; per- 
haps he has done best in the scene in which 
Christian meets Mr. Worldly Wiseman: 



From Malmeibury Malmi 

{Arrowsmith). 
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— Some hipci^^itSoffks— 

ffutMnsmtCo 

Mr. LLOYD OBOROE Mys:*-~‘‘You ithuiild rend n very lenifirkalile lumk which liaH jUHt hocn iHHUed fitmi the priB!i— LudeiidurfT'e Ht<iry of the War.*’ 

MY WAR MEMORIES By general ludendorff 

With 40 SkotiCh MapH 111 tlio tc\l and ]'J large folding Mupg (the work of Linleudortt' himself). In two large hatidbomo 
volumes (SfK) pages). 34fi. net. 

The TimtH 111 nil advance notice (witli a lending! urtlele) unyii : Alike in the hrciidlh nt Iln (seope and on the niiilinrity of ita author the book la 
much tile moat coiiBidHrahlc work tlial Ima yet appeared on the war. (ietiiTal I.iidondortf a hook la tlio inotil iinportunt and the moat llluminatiDg^ 
a IvoBt to RiiKliBh leadera." 

The 1 a 7 Itirffe edition has been at onve rxhaustvtl^ and a second lanje edition ts at the press. 

The PEACE CONFERENCE By or, e. a. dillon 

In one largo handKome Vuliiine, 21b. nel. 

hr. Dillon liHH hpiiii in the cloacat touch wlMi liu- liiiiioat i iivleH of Kiiropean politicb for many yearb. Dih \oIuiiil- covera all the CHseiitial pol ta of the 
vast eonfei'eni c, and foiina ii work uliich ahould lie a pern uiieiit liiat<>ry of IhlH^reat event. 

GENERAL HEADQUARYeRS, 1914-1916 

AND ITS CRITICAL DECISIONS By OENERAL von EALKEMHA VN 

W'itli 11 Ma]iH. In one large handsome Vohiine, 24b iiel . 

Tlie Rranteat and only authoritative reeoid of the operaliona of tlic uennan Uciienil Slatf from .Suiilcinher, 11i|4, to AiiKuat, 1P10, hy iU Chief, 
Hindenhurg'a predcceBBor. 

The DOVER PATROL, 1915-1917 

By ADMIRAL SIR REOIRALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

With 1(11 I’holograplis on Art I’afier niid IV2 and J>iagratiis. In two large iiaiid.some V^llllmeH, 34b. net. 

“Admiral Kncnn writea with viRoiir and lucidltv~a aniireme merit In a pook of thia kind” T/n- Tnnug. 

WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS ARCHITECT 

By W. DE L'HORITAL 

With niiiiietous IllnHtnitions fnmi Mr. IJentley’s drawings inelndiiig coloiinil plates, plniis mid leproduetioiiB from 
pholngraplis. In two large handsome VoIhiiich. ‘(trowndlo. Cloth gilt and gill top. £3 3b. net. 

GARDENS of CELEBRITIES&. CELEBRATED GARDENS 

IN AND AROUND LONDON By JESSIE MACOREOOR 

111 one large liandsome Volume, 25b. net. With tid heiuitiful (’ohnireil IMate.s mid e.Kquisite Peiieil Drawings hy the Author. 

MEMORIES OF AN OLD ETONIAN, 1860-1912 iNTHE MrNING OF TIME 

By GEORGE GREVILLE . By C. G. D. ROBERTS 

In IKiiiiy Hvii, cloth };ilt, IBs. net. With fi Illustiiitions. In {’rowii Nvo, ohith, 7l. 6d. net. 


FIELDS OF VICTORY 


In ( rown Svo, with IIIii.s(rHtioiis, eoloiired map and ... , , „ . . 

fidding stalisLifal chart, 7b. 6d. net. handsome Volume, with coloured Frontiapioco 

and If) lllust rat ions, 16b. net. 

IMDO-CHIHA mMmVE^PmjE sAPPHO: A REMERma aad «" «0TNroin 

With 60 lllustratioiiH from plioi.ograj)h.M by the Author. VEn£ STACrOOLE 

In Demy S\o, eloth gilt, 16b. net. Half eloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. 

SECRETS OF THE BOSI^US THE MADMAN By kahul GibRAN 

By AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU “ 'I’lm William IShike of the 'I'wciitiutli Century. ’'—Itmlin. 

iind Edition. 8s. 6d. net. Ss. net. 


MY MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE, 1850-1918 


TdOiiclofi : HUTCH IN BON & Co., l^itrriiuNtrr JCow. 


I— Messrs. Hurst 6^ Biackstt announce 


MY MEMOIRS By grand admiral von TIRPITZ 

In two large handsuine Wilumes, 28 b not. 

LORD IIAI.DANK hilvm . "Tin' iienk i'l ho full ol liiHtriii'tlvn nnitonal that in writing nhiiut It (Uie has to rraolvr not to he led away from tliu vital 
point. It IB an Interehlliiir as it in aiiriiini'aiit. The Admiral pohatHHt'H a ‘ l.i'iieral Staff ' mind of hiRh order." 

*^“The iSfeiH’ '»T this hook liiw nvently been piulnliiled in Germany." .S'k/o/m// Tnnvt. 

MY REMINISCENCES CF EAST AFRICA 

In one large haniDoiiio Volume w ith IlhiHtratioim, 248. net. By GENERAL von LETTOW-VORBECK 

ThB tiook of 11 Rrtiit orRanisiT, and moreovHr hy one <4 the few (*ermaii CtcaieriilB wlio<4u neord ib admiltud to hu fine from the atuiii that heiuiiirched 
MO many of Ida compatriotM. 

A WOMAN'S SOUL By lady Catherine milnes gaskill 

Author of “ Kriendn Hound the Wrekiii,” “ A Shropshire Lass and Lad.'’ A sympiithetui and entertaining aeeou lit of 
experienues during the war wnlleii under a tliin guise of liction. A most delight till story. In Demy, cloth, 16b. net. 


MY BOHEMIAN DAYS By harry furniss 

In one Isrgo liiimlHome Volume. Demy, cloth, 16b. net. With 12U repiodnrtioiiN of original drawings by the famous iirtiit. 
Mr. Furniss is as witty a w'riter a-i he is a caricaturist and bis Isxik teems with funny storios of famous people. His 
recollections of Hohemia are as frank as they are entertaining. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., l^aternoHier House, 
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ITALY FROM DANTE TO TASSO. 

By H. B. CoTTERiLL. Illustrated. 15s. net. (Harrap.) 

This most attractive volume, well planned, well wTiilcn, 
and well illustrated, continues worthily the story of Italy 
from where the author broke off at tlie conclusion of his 


companion volume on Mediaeval Italy. The three cen- 
turies it covers comprise one of the[most interesting epochs 
of European history, and were especially vital to Italy. 
The quarrels of city with city, state with state, noble with’ 
noble, Pope with Anti-Pope, the internal struggles of 
such a lepublic as Elorence, the rise and the growing. 



verbote n 


t'tom Air Pie : The R.A.F. Annual 
{Cecil Palmer). 


“ Vkrbotvn.** 

(By H. M. Batfcinan ) 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST 


The Life of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. By Sir George Arthur, Bt., M.v.o., 

Private Secretary to Lord Kitchener, 1914-16. With Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Assisi. Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir I The Letters of Henry James. 

William Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. With Edited by Percy Lubbock. With Two Portraits. 

30 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations in Black- 2 vols. 6 vo. 

and- White from original Paintings and Sketches by y •£ r \Y/*ir D i.L i i 

the Author. Demy 4lo. 42s. net. 1— «1I0 Ol W llllSlIll DOOtll, thc F OUncIcr 

PAVcion Toloc r- . . • 1 SalvatioD Army. By Harold Begbie. 

^ ^ 3-lCS* First written down in the With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Original Kermani and Bakhtiari, and translated by 2 vols. 6 vo. 


/ASSISI. Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir 
William Blake Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. With 
30 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations in Black- 
and-White from original Paintings and Sketches by 
the Author. Demy 4lo. 42s. net. 

P CrSlSin T SllcS . First written down in the 
Original Kermani and Bakhtiari, and translated by 
D. L. R. Lorimer and E. O. Lorimcr. With 16 
Plates in Colour and Illustrations in Black-and-White 
by Hilda Roberts. Fcap. 4to. 20s. net. 

EDITH WHARTON 

French Ways and their Meanings. 

By Edith Wharton. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. net. 

Sp the late SIR EDWARD COOK 

More Literary Recreations. By the 

late Sir Edward Cook. Extra Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

CHARLES WlilRLEY 

Literary Studies. By Charles whibiey. 

Author of “ Political Portraits,** etc. Crown 8 vo. 
8 s. 6 d. net. 

Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy 

With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. 


Pocket Hardy. 


Fcap. 8 vo. Cloth, 3s. Gd. net ; Lcatlicr, 5s. net each. 
Time’s Laughing - stocks, and other Verses. 
Satires of Circumstance. l.yrics and Reveries. 
Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 
A Changed Man. The Waiting Supper, and 
other Tales. 

Lord Tennyson’s Works. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete Editions, and contain 
all the Poems still in copyiighl. 

POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6 d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

Catalogue containing Complete List of Editions of 
Lord Tennyson’s Works post free on application. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 

A Treasury of Seventeenth 
Century English Verse. From the 

Death of Shakesf^are to the Restoration (1616- 
1660). Chosen and Edited by H. J. Massingham. 
Pott 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. net. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 

Pen JonSOn. By G. Gregory Smith. Crown 
8 vo. 3s. net. 


Samuel Butler. Author of “ Erewhon 
(1835-1902). A Memoir. By Henry Festing 
Jones. With 20 Illustrations, including Two Fac- 
simile Letters. 2 vols, 8 vo. 42s. net. 

Miss Eden’s Letters. Edited by her 

Grcal -Niece, Violet Dickinson. With 4 Photo- 
gravures. 8 vo. 18s. net. 


The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. By 

Lieutenant-Colonel thc Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby (late Grenadier Guards). With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and Plans. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM 
A Private in the Guards. By Stephen 

Graham, Author of “With the Russian Pilgrims 
to Jerusalem,” “ Priest of the Ideal,” etc. 8 vo. 
10 s. net. 

THE BLUE GUIDES 
England. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. With 

numerous Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8 vo. 1 6s. net. 

HIGHWAYS & BY-WAYS SERIES 

Highways and By-ways in 

Northumbria. By P. Anderson Graham. 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 8 vo. 
7s. 6 d. net. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. Uniform 

Edition. 21 vols. 7s. 6 d. net per vol. Pocket 
Edition, 22 vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt 
edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6 d. net ; blue cloth, 65 . 
net per vol. ThE SERVICE KlPLlNG. 26 vols. 
Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 

STELLA BENSON 
Living Alone. By Stella Benson, Author 

of 1 Pose,” etc. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. net. 


*,* MACMILLAN'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTATION POST FREE on APPLICATION 

MACMILLAN O CO., LTD.. LONDON, W.C.2 
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From Some British Ballads 

(CouUablc). 


overshadowing, almost uvcrwhdmiiig menace of Turkey, the 
portent of Charles the Fifth, the awful sack of Rome, llie 
splendour of Venice, the glory of the Medici, are all rapidly 



From The Book Hunter at Home 
{PhiHp AUan), 


and vividly unrolled before the delig^tedi 
reader, who remembers what he had 
forgot, or learns what ho did not know. 
The chapters on Art and on Literature 
have splendid subjects : Dante, Petrarca, 
Michael Angelo, Boccaccio, Donatello, 
Machiavelli, Giotto, della Robbia, Ariosto, 
Cellini, 'I'asso, Tintoretto, da Vinci, etc., 
etc., and Mr. Cortcrill is an understanding 
person. It is gnnitly to be hoped that 
he will continue his history in another of 
these sound and valuable and beautiful 
books. The sixty-five full-page illustra- 
tions grc'atly help to suggest the rich 
glory of the ])eriod covered by the text. 


THE BOOK HUNTER AT HOME. 

I^y P. b M All\n los. txl. nef. 

(Plnlip Mltiii ) 

The author claims l<i have "devoured 
as many .booksi’llers’ catalogues in his 
tiiiK* as any 
man living," 
but he has 
also found 
tmn‘ to read 
a jnodigions 
number oi 
books. H 
deals w i f h 
thc‘ tlioice c)1 
books, then- 
care, binding 
and housing, 
pleads skil- 
ful I >- f o r 
specialisation 
ill book col- 
lecting, an<l Cover OP THE National 
sets forth tln^ Proverb Series 

charms of (Cirtl Palmar). 

the various classes into which collectors 
usually divule books. He gives many 
witty stories ot books and their makers, and jirovides a 
rich banquet for those who, like himself, delight in devouring 
booksellers’ catalogues. It is a combination of bibliophic 

lore with the essayist’s 
humour and literary touch. 

THE 

BEEKEEPER'S 
VADE-MECUM. 

]iy Hknuy Geary. '2s. 
net. (Stanley Paul.) 

1 *cople nowadays jure- 
going in more and more 
for open-air pursuits, and 
finding pleasure and profit 
in them, and bee-keeping 
is becoming a very fashion- 
able hobby. All bee- 
keepers, both beginners 
and expert.s, will find Mr. 
Geaxy’s new book on the 
subject an invaluable guide. 
Best methods are explained 
clearly and in detail, and 
the book is lavishly illus- 
trated, showing, among 
other things, excellent 
diagrams of the latest, 
improved appliances. 



The Gypsy Laddie. 
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CATHERINE 

GLADSTONE 

12/6 net 

By her Dflutfhtcr, MRS. DREW 

An extremely interesting memoir of one of 
the most remarhable women of her day. 
There is a Photogravure Frontispiece and 20 
unique Illustrations. 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 

9/. net , 

By MONS. TAKK JONESCIT 

(lately Prime Minuter of Rumania) 

Translated from theaulhor*a French by Mra, 
Pope Henneesy. With an Introduction by 
Lord Bryce. 


TWO SPLENDID NBW COLOUR BOOKS 


Retold in Rhyme by 
ARTHUR RANSOME 

With 12 Coloured Plates and innumer<> 
able BlacK-and-Whlte Designs 
by 

T. mackp:nzie 

W rapper and case designed by the 
artist. 

Size 101 in. 7\ in. 

20/- net 


ALADDIAI 

ANDIIB WUNDCRTUL LAMP 



Mr. Ransome has told the oldjatory of 

ALADDIN 

In a fresh and amusing form* and the 
artist has let no opportunity escape 
him. They have produced a book 
rich in beauty, originality and 
humour. 

t.dHion dr t.nxt* on hand •made 
paper, timtied to 200 copies ioT 
the United Kingdom, Ropal 4to, 

63/- net 


SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES 

Teat hy PKGGY WKBl.lNG lllin.tmli..n«. I.v K CAYLKY ROBINSON 

Miss Webling's subjects range from St. Christopher in the Third Century to Joan of Arc in 
the P'lfteenth. Mr. Cayley Robinson's beautiful work is universally admired. 


BOOKS FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
WASTES 

12/6 net 

Bv J. F. WHITIlFORD 


SCIENTIFIC FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 

12/6 net 

Bv A. D. DKNNINGo M.A.. MaSe. 


These books are written by men of exceptional qualifications, whose experience is thoroughly 
practical. The treatment is marked by working knowledge and business common sense. 


THE YELLOW ROCK AND OTHER 
POEMS OF LOVE 2/6 net 

Bv^^HaroId^^C^hild 

THE NEW ERA CALENDAR 1/6 net 

Compiled by Members of the Common- 
wealth Fellowship 

THE AVIATION CATECHISM i/6 net 

By Major W. T. Blnhe(‘» Win< Adjutant”) 


GOSPEL COMRADESHIP 2/- net 

Bv the Rev. 1C. S. (L Wiokham 

THE GRAMMAR OF ANARCHY i/. net 

By Members of the War Cabinet and their 
friends. Compiled bv J. J. Morgan. 

THE MOTOR CYCLE CATECHISM 

Bv .1. S. Knritfbt , Author of “ The Motor 
Catechism.*' 1/6 net 


TWO SPLENDID OIRLS^ STORIES 

6/- net 



THE HEAD 
OF THE 
LOWER 
SCHOOL 

By Dorothea Mo<tre 

Author of ** The New 
Girl/* etc. Illustrated 
by C. £• Brock. The 
popularity of Miss 
Moore's stories Is cs- 
tabllshed among 
thousands of girl 
readers. This is one 
of her best. 


THE 

REPUTATION 
OF THE UPPER 
FOURTH 

Bv Christine Chaundlcr 

With Illustrations and 
Wrapper by H. Coller. 
'* this story is going 
to be ripping." said a 
young reader while it 
was still In its early 
stages. The enthusiast 
is fully Justified. 



Vlease Write for illustrated List of ear Gi/Ubooke for Coi,-j 
and Girls. 

a a 22, Berners Street, W.I. a a 


aa 
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h'rom The Lovers' Evolution Drawing by Leo Bates. 

{Baines Scarsbrook). 


VERSES 
TO MEN. 

By Peggy Webling. 

With Frontispiece by Leo Bates. 

(Published by the Author. 124, TJic 
Grove, W.O.) 

Miss Peggy Webling has done much 
distinguished work as a novelist, but 
this is the first time we have made 
her acquaintcince as a poet. Hers 
IS a happy and a lively Muse, and 
her " Verses to Men ” are neat and 
whimsical, and show a genial 
appreciation of man that should 
hatter his vanity even though 
occasionally they as genially remind 
lum of his insufficiencies. 'I'here is 
a somewhat devastating sketch of 
“ The Victorian Papn " ; an amusing 
' Ode to a Husband," with domestic 
asides, after the manner of Hood ; 
and an iiKpiiry into the source of 
" Man’s Inspiration ’’ and woman's 
lack of it : 

“ Ves, M.in has ever raised his p;raiis 
'l(» lauding Woman through the 
.eons ; 

hut Woin.in l.'K ks - may Heaven 
piotect her — 

\ being \vIm» i an thus alfec t hei ” ; 

she has only Man, and 

*’ He's m)t a h(?iiig (dues he know it'’) 

To turn a worn, in to a poet. 

Although she may (.ind does) afl«)r(* 
him, 

She really c.innot kneel before him 
Although she does (or doesn't) doubt 
him 

She very soon knows ,iil about 
him. 

Althougli her faith is rarely sli.ikiMi. 

' fis not Ins nature to awaken 
The Hash of genius, or raptiiie, 
riiat artists Ironi .1 woman eapture.” 

J'here arc a few cliarming jioems in 
a more .serious mood on the last pages, 
but humour is the dominant note in 
this entertaining little book. 


AFTERMATH. 




From The London Gunners Yprbb : C sub. sun 

(Methuen). knocked out. 


By H. Ih Marrioti Watso.n. 7s. net. 

(Chapman A Hall.) 

There are thirteen short stories in Mr. Marriott 
Watson's new book, and each is told with the 
author’s characteristic restraint and delicacy of 
touch. They arc in turn humorous, quietly 
dramatic, whimsical, gently satirical, eerie. In 
“ The Man WTio Mad No Motive," a poignant little 
love story is unfolded. It tells of a youngster of 
good family who went to Canada as a remittance 
man, and " soaked and idled and yawned life away," 
until one day hc^ met a girl at a dance, and behold 
the motive was born. " The Mad Bus " is a laugh- 
able fantasy provoked by hearing Schumann's 
" Carnival " and catching a glimpse of a pretty face 
on a summer's night under a gibbous moon. Again, 
stories like "The Stance" and "The Counter 
Jumper " give vivid little reflections of the aftermath 
of the war. With such variety and craftmanship, 
the book will provide enjoyment for all who like to 
see dramatic effect gained without straining and 
characters drawn skilfully without exaggeration. 
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Cassell’s Presentation Volumes 


MR, PUNCWS HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT fVAR 

It is a history we can all read. It is history as we felt It— 
the views, the characteristics of ourselves. A corrective 
record not only of what happened ' over there.’ but of what 
people were saying and feeling at home.”- -Timfis. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 170 Cartoons and Illus- 
trations by Jamous ‘'J*unch" Artists. Seventh Impression. 
Cloth. 10/6 oet. 


SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT 
WAR 

By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., and M. F. WREN 

” A very pretty picture-book illustrating naval incidents during 
the first nine months of the war. As a pictorial record of the 
naval fights in the early months of the war nothing better 
could be desired, and the artistic merits of the illustrations are 
beyond question." — Army and Navy Gazette. 

With Colour Illustrations exquisitely produced, and .'JG 
lilack-and-W kite Drawings. Cloth gilt. IS/- net. 


MORE SEA FIGHTS OF THE 

GREAT WAR, including the Battle of 

Jutland 

By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., C. OWEN, and 
W. D. KIRKPATRICK 

Now that the censorship docs not operate, Mr. Wyllie has 
much to tell that lias hitherto been suppiessed. All his pictures 
of the great fight are based on descriptions given him by 
officers who actually participated in the engagements. 

With Plates tn Colour, in JHailc-and W'hifr, by 
If'. /. Wyllie Cloth 15/- ncl. 


CASSELL'S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 

{Director oj the University of London Schmd of l.tbrarianship) 

An entirely new work. The Times says \i is a Joy to 
come across anything so admirable and so cheap as this new 
dictionary. Nothing could be better as regards printing, 
arrangement, fullness of content and conciseness of expression." 

l,:tlo pages. Cloth. 6/- net. 

ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER 

By FRANCIS WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. 

These studies of diving birds and animals that prey upon fish 
for their food are doubly interesting in that firstly they tell 
us of something quite new, and the remarkable photos show 
us scenes that none have seen hitherto. A wonderful book. 

With 4 Coloured Plates and 4S Half tone Illustrations. 
Cloth. 9/- net. 

DICTIONARY OF THRASE 
AND FADLE 

By REV. DR. BREWER l,U» I’uges 

(loth. 12/6 nrt. Also in two voh., half -morocco, 17/6 net. 

THE COMPLETE GARDENER 

By II. H. THOMAS [Fditor of " I'he (•ardener *') 

With Cidoufrd h'rontispine fy /:. Slower, and 12S full- 
page half- tone Plates. ( loth gilt. 15/- net. 

^SSELL'S BOOK OF 

SUJOT ATIONvSp VroVerhs, and Household 
Words By W. GURNEY BENHAM l. fral pages. 

Cloth 12/6 net. Half leather. 15/- net. 


For ^oys and Qirls 


ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT OF 

TO-DAY By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

Beginning with the aircraft possibilities, the hook goes through 
every problem of the subject up to the question of flying as 
a profession and aeronautical engineering as a career. It is 
lavishly lliustrnted with photographs carefully selected. 

With ^2 llliistralions. Cloth. 7 /6 net. 

THE BOY'S BOOK OF THE 

OPEN AIR Edited by ERIC WOOD 

It Is not a nature book ; it is not an educational book in the 
accepted sense ; it has nothing of the schoolroom about it, 
but all the scent of the open air, the freshness of it, and the 
freedom. 

With S Coloured and .{J Half-tone Plates. Cloth. 7 /6 net. 

OVR WONDERFUL NAVY 

Story told by JOHN S. MARGERISON 

A book that tells you of the making of a seaman, the making 
of an officer, and the making of the Navy. 

With S Pictures in Colour and Dt in Ulack-and White by 
Charles de Lacy. Cloth. 6/- net. 


ALL ABOUT TREASURES OF 
THE EARTH By Frederick a. talbot 

'I ells the stoiy of gold, coal, diamonds, silver, tin, copper, 
the rare earths, salt, sulphur, oil, etc ; and the way in which 
these treasures arc wrested from the bowels of the earth. 

With ;Cl Illusiratiuns. Cloth. 7 /6 net. 

EVERY BOY HIS OWN 

MECHANIC By BERNARD £. JONES 

Aftslsted by a number of Experts 

Here we have the book of the season for the mechanically- 
minded boy ; tells how to do almost anything needing a little 
" mechanical ” Intelligence, and a capacity fur using a limited 
tool equipment. 

Illustrated by IG Full page Plates and hundreds of Diagrams. 
Cloth. 7 /6 net. 


MY BOOK OF STORIES FROM 
THE POETS 

By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 

A book that will please all who love the story-poems— and 
those who are not at all acquainted with them. 

With l: Coloured Plates by A. (', Miehael. Cloth. 7 It net. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4 


Classified List sent post free on application 
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hrutn A Life of Our Lord 

(Sl'C.K.) 

THE TWO STRINGED FIDDLE. 

liy (i. K. MirruN. 7s. nrt. (Murrciv ) 

Miss Milton’s Tit*w book should fully consolidnlt her 
reputation as a writer ol exiTtiiif; talcs, in whicl the 


excitement is 
thoroughly well 
sustained but 
never over- 
balances the 
story to which it 
gives colour and 
thrill. The scene 
is laid in Burma 
and of course 
Miss Mitton's 
vigorous, dis- 
cerning, ade- 
quate way of 
writing about 
new and un- 
familiar lands 
has full play, 
licr setting is 
cxccllcntlydone, 
\N helher it is the 
lilt; of the towm, 
or preferably the 
jungle and the 
hunting and 
1r:i veiling in the 
jungle. 'J' h e 
story revolves 
r o II 11 d t h e 
iii:i(‘hiiiiilions of 
Marjoram to ob- 
tain the plan of 
a new machine from one of his eni])l()yt*s. Marjoram 
is a kind of told super- villain with gr(*at jnTsonal beauty 
and personal magnetism, and he enlists in his designs 
a Chinaman who is remarkahlv like Mr. Wu in some 


THE 

CHRISTH^' 



Our Lord blessing little Children. 

(Coloured Illiistr.'ition). 



Ffom For Remembrance : Soldier 
Poets Who Have Fallen 
in the War 
\flodief (S' Stoughton). 


RaOUOBD RaPRODUOTlON 

OP Wrappm Dbsiqn pop 
Nbw and Enlarobd 
Edition. 



Cuckoo's Egg 
(Swwtihfnore Press), 
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Selected from STANLEY PAUL’S New List 


For the iaat 200 yean the Memoirs of the Duke d e Saint Simon have bee n reck oned mmoog tho 
immortal biographies of th e World, giving ioaumerabie Anecdotes and Pen •po rtraits of the M en 
and Women w ho loved and fou ght and intr igued in th e Co urt of Versailles when Loui s XIV* was K ing . 

The MEMOIRS of the DUKE de SAINT SIMON 


NewJy Ti'utiHhiitetl and Kdiitid by FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. In Six Vcduiin-.s (niMirly wordn, 3/JS4 pa^uH). 

Printed from good dear type, on liiiest cjuality antiipie wove paper, tbnny 8vo, bandso nely bound in clolli, gilt, gilt top, 

witli 21 lllustratitnm in IMiotogiaviin*, 12/6 net eaeli voIiiiih'. 

'‘May l)B reeoMiiniMided an one (»f tiie be.st — perhaps even tiie best — Knglish LMhlillIl^ of iliin great elassie of ontliralling 
inlorest.” Thv Vtnuuussvnr. 

“The complete work etmstitiites wliat will probably e\er leiiiaiii tm Kngli h lilnaiie-, private or public, the Htaiidard 
edition ot a iiiiiverHally known woi'k. 'I'ln* mi\ voliiinesi are well woilli posMCMMiig fhu/i/ 1 deyrnph. 


FAMOUS MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. Py 

('llAULES KINdS'I'ON. Deni) Svji, doth gilt. 10/6 net. 

CINEMA PLAYS : How to Write Them : How to Sell 

Them. Jly KUS'KACE IJALE JIALL. Trap. Svo, doih, 
3 6 net. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLAY WRITING. Hy 

AIJM'IS PJ^A'r'r. 3/8 net. Uniform with above. 

A GARLAND OF VERSE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Edited by ALb’llED II. MILES. Demy Svo, hund'^oinr 
doth gilt, 2/6 ikM' 

A e<dh!f!tioii ot verse for (‘hildH‘n, selected from a wide, lield, 
are graded to suit nge and dassilied to facilitate reference, 
and many now ])ieee,*> are iiieluded to liel)) nature-study aiul 
interest children in cdlhitenil Htiidies. N(^>er before bus an 
ailenipt be.cn made to covtu' in one \olunie .such a witle range 
of pieces ai bo small a ]irico. 

THE ABC SERIES 

In Large (’ro\Mi Svo, each volume very iully illu.^trated in 
lialt-lone and line, jirie<‘ 6/- net chcIi. 

.THE A B C 0? WAR MEDALS & DECORATIONS. 

IL \V. Aluirsrus SI’EAVAKD, <Mlieiru d’AcHdeime, 
\ulhor ol “ I'lom the Hieasls 4)t the Jhave, ’ et4-. With 
a now Introduction and 2(i2 illiistvatioiib in lialf-tone and 
line. 

THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD CONTINEN- 
TAL POTTERY. Ily d. F. IlLAClvEU. NN itli 

Ijo Illustrations. 

THE ABC OF OLD ENGLISH CHINA. IW l E 

JILAOKEK. lllustratiod with numerous line and <»4 pages 
of half-tone. Illustrations, printed tin art juipei, 

THE ABC OF HERALDRY. Hy ( ADODAN 

UUTHKKV. With 13 lllu.strntions in cul<mi ana 314 in 
half-tone and lino. 

THE ABC OF ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. 11> 

J. F. ISLACKEU. With a ('tiloiinMl Froiili.spicet; ami 
llliiHtrations of L2(K) examples. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. I..> IIKI.EN 

A. ('LAlMxI'I. Thlnf JCihfnm. Illu.slrated. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO PICTURES. Hy Cll AHLES 
H. CAFFIN. Thinf Kiiitinn. Fully IlIuHtr.ited. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MUSIC. By D. (iUE(B)RY 
MASDN. Thini Edition. Illustrated. 

THE VADE-MECUM SERIES 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S VADE-MECUM. By 

HENKY DEAKY (Certitioated Exjiert British Bee- 
Koei 3 erH’ Aasociatiou), Author ol “Bees for Prolil and 
Pleasure,” etc. Fca]i. Svo, e.lotJi, fully illu-strated, 2/- net. 

THE LAUGHTER LOVERS VADE-MECUM. 

llood Stories, Eiiigrams, Witty Sayings, .Jokes iiinl iUiyines. 
In Feap. Svo 3i), cloth hound, loiiiid eiirners, 2;-iiet ; 

leather, 3/- net. 

THE DINBR’S-OUT VADE-MECUM. P<ieket 

“What’s What” on the Manners ami ('ustmiis of Soci. ty 
Funotions, etc. By ALFUED JJ. MILES. In heap Svo 
(61 X 31), cloth hound^ round cornoi M, 2/- not ; lealhei , 
8/- net. 


GIFT-BOOKS for BOYS a GIRLS 

STIRRING DEEDS IN THE GREAT WAR. A 

r..M.k t..i lioys JSy CHXiil.KS K. I'liAKCK. LarRa 
crown Svt>, elotli gill, designed cover, witli coloured 
troiiti.spieee and IG Jmll-toiie n‘proilu(;tioiiH, 6/- net. 

NIPPER & CO. A Hook foi i;o>s. By MAY WYNNE. 
Witli 1*0101117^1 Irtmtispiece and eight * half tone illustra* 
t ifuis, eii»wn S\ (>. I loth gilt, di.'signeil cover, 3/6 net. 

THE HEROINE OF CHELTON SCHOOL. A 

lidok t<ir tiirb. Hy MAN’ WYNNE With coloured 
tioiiliMpMM'c am! eight luili lone il lustrations, crown Svo, 
ehitli gilt, d(*sigm*il cover. 3 6 net. 

THE EVERYDAY SERIES 

K.I 11 . 1 I l)y CmiTKCDK I’AHL. 

Efft /t rfdtnnr yirts .U,'> rn‘i/H‘.^—onf Jnrrrert/d(tyiufJtr>yearj 
lnflndfntf Jwln'Httrf/ J'Jth In i-rown H\o, 1/6 net. 

THE EVERYDAY CAKE BOOK. By U. F. Con 

i;iiniiig oii'fiii.l M'i'ipes hy Mis. Lloyd (ieorge, Miss 
Noun I Loriuicr (tlie wedl-know'n aullioress) and others. 

THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK. 

THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK. 

LATEST NEW NOVELS 

(‘row 11 S\o, <*lotli, 7/- net each, 

WITH OTHER EYES Nouma LoniUKR 

THE LA.ST DITCH Violkt Hunt 

THE FREEDOM OF FENELLA E. EvkkktT'Oknkn 

BARBARA MARY I^Anr Stiulino 

CATHERINE STERLING Nouma jAiKmau 

ABINGTON ABBEY .Aiu'iniiAi.n Maiishali. 

THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT NmcMA Lorimku 

A DARING DAUGHTER (Mirs Townhknu Dkahv 

EYES OF ETERNITY E. Kvkhktt-Urxkn 

THE BOOK OF ETHEL ( . st^ntun a Hkatii IIoskkn 

THE INDIAN DRUM W . Mu lUim A E. PALifKli 

LITTLE PITCHERS ui.ivu Al adox-JIukpkkr 

WEB OF STEEL ('i im m Townkknd JtRAbY 

THE PRINCESS OF THE ROSES (IlIUHlralcil^ I.UIGI NoTTA 
A PATRIOT OF FRANCE Miciiakl Kayk 

THE STORY OF MARCO Ei.kanou H. PniiTKK 

PRESTIGE .1. A. T. LLOYD 

A MAKER OF SAINTS Hamilton Drummond 


(‘n»WM 8\o, eluth, 6 /- 

THS GREAT GAME 

THE UPROOTERS 

WELSH LOVE 

THE CACTUS HEDGE 

OUSTING LOUISE 

THE BETRAYERS 

HANDLEYS CORNER 

MONSTER’S MISTRESS 

SOULS DIVIDED 

SOME TOMMIES (1 Hud' rated > 


net itach. 

Hamilton Drummond 
.T. A. T. Lloyd 
Kiutii Mbpxan 
Cecil Adair 
D ll. J. MmiciAN DK Oroot 
D A M I I.TON DKU MMOND 
Kate Homn 
K. Kvkebtt-drxbn 

.MATILDE her AO 
M WRICK Dkkoh.ia 


THE FAMTO WAS DETECTIVE NOVELS. 6/- not oacIi. 


A ROYAL PRISONER 
THE YELLOW DOCUMENT 
FANTOMAS 
A NEST OF SPIES 
MESSENGERS OF EVIL 
THE EXPLOITS OF JUVS 


J*. Sou\ KSTUK MAHCKL ALLAIN 


Q0gQ|i|pf|y0 CfttnloKUB fr80 on Rppllootlon to 8TAHLEY PAUL & CO«f 31f Essox Stfootp Loillloil« 
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rrnm Down Thames Street 


Ct. Michael's from 
COLLEQE Street. 


ways — in his great wealth and influence over natives, 
and who is an exceedingly inscrutable and sinister figure, 
well handled, and not by any means represented as super- 
human in power. Carstairs, who inclines a trifle to being 
one of the “ strong, silent ** ones, manages to come through 
the business and retain his plans, while also winning the 
love of the heroine, who shares the adventures of the jungle 
with him. The heroine, Diana Forbes, is the best character 
Miss Mitton has so far given us. Strong, wise, ardent, 
balanced, tiiking life fully and knowing what to choose 
from life, courageous with good womanly courage. “ The 
Two Stringed Fiddle ” is an uncommonly good story, 
but Carstairs’ behaviour towards Marjoram, who had 
arranged for his murder, is i)erhaps needlessly quixotic 
at the end. He acts as witness to the will under which he 
inherits all Miss King's wealth, although his refusal would 
liave made ilie inheritance impossible. Of course he was 
to marry Diana, whicli may have filled him with loving 
kindness to all men, but even so ! 


THE RUBAiYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

'rranskittnl into ICnglish Verst* by ICnwARi* Fitzokkali), 
with Til list rat ions pholt5Kra])hrcl from Life Studies by 
Apiclaidk Hanscom and JIlanc he ('hmming. 25s. 
(Ibirr.ip ) 

A most beautiful book. At the beginuiiig we read 
“ .Adelaitle Hansenm and lilanclu* ( uniming exprc.ss their 
gratitiuh' to Joaquin Millei, George Sttrliiig, (leorge \V. 
jaiTU’s, and (.)thers who have rendered valiiahle assistance 
in ])osing for these illustratunis ; and to OrJof Orlow for 
cost nines and information on iVrsian Synibolisni.” The 
pictures are certainly new and wondt'rful. A beautiful 
grave youth in a golden robe and turban, musing beneath 
a round yellow moon and turquoise sky, with one branch 
of dark foliage showing up against llie brilliant soft colour- 
ing. A fine featured old se(.*r, “ Doctor and Saint," with 
Ins book, explaining life in vain to two eager. Tiakc*d chil- 
dren. riit* jiainting of the potter and the clay is also full 
of art tlie man is seated wdth head averted, one jar in 
Iiis hand, a grt'al blue jar and a terra-cotta jar behind 
him. TIk* shading and colour and pose arc beyond praise. 
We do not care for the Moving I’lnger illustration quite 
so imu li : it is a little trivial. Jhit every picture is life- 
like, well groujied, new, elegantly finished, full of colour 
and of softest shadows. We desire greatly to impress on 
the artists that in the new editions which must certainly 
be called for, they should contrive to have the verse which 
is illustralcd printc*(l underneath each picture. Could not 
some of the .studies he publislied separately, find their 



l^fom Down Thames Street 

(Scott). 


Communion Table. 8t. Bknbt'b. 
PAUL'S Wharf. 


way to the jiicture s h o p s 
(always with their particular 
verse underneath), and creep 
into some of tlie more artistic 
homes of J^hi gland ? The jirint- 
ing and paper of the volume 
are excellent. Wc cannot close 
without a word of admiration 
for the illustration to : 

" Ah, my Ihiovccl, fill flic Cup 
that clears 

To-day of past regret and future 
fears, 

To-morrow ! Why to-morrow I 
may be 

g^Mysolf with Yesterdays Seven 
thousand years.” 

It is represented by a beauteous 
woman, with the face of the 
eternal feminine, richly robed 
in green and mauve, oflering a 
cup. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


New Autumn Publications 


MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS 

By DAVID \V. BONE. With 50 Illustrations by Mitirukad Bonk. The most interesting^ and beautiful 
(jift-Book of the Season, Demy 4I0, 2‘)S. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 copies on Large Paper, each 
with a special Etching by Mitikiu-ad Bonk. 1 ‘archment, 2 10 net. 

LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 

TraiislaiiHl by CT.)NS I'A NCb', CiAKNJ:l'J'T. A uni(jue picture of a great genius. With S portraits. 

Demy tSvo, 12s. Od. net. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 

The new play by AUNOLO HENNICTT. Uiiiloriii with THE TITLE aiul jl'DITH. Cr. Hvo, 

:5s. od. net. 

THE FLEMISH I.EGENDS OFCH AISLES DE COSTER 

'Traiu-laled by llAROLD l AN'LOlL W'ilh S Woodcuts by Ai.ni ki- 1 )ij.si anc iik. Uniform with 
Whitworth’s spirited and iiiasteily vci sion of TVL ULICNSPI !•'( jEL. I'cai). 410, 7s. (k\, net. 

ENJOYINC; LIEIl 

And other Liliuary Remains of W . N. P. BARI ilCLLK )N, Aiilhoi of “ Vhr. Journal of a Disappointed 

Man.” ('r. Hvo, Os. net. 

ROUNi:) THE WORLD IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS 

By MAURIC'IC BA 1 \* 1 N( 1 . A Rei'oid ol Pravel. h'ascinating and inlinitily various. With Illustrations 

by B>. 'P. B. Cr. Hvo, Os. lu l. 

ARGONAUT AND JUGCiERNAUT 

poems by OSIlERT SITWMLL. Ci. 8vt), net. 

IHRST FLAYS 

I'lve humorous and t’.iptivatiiig- pieces by A. A. MlLNh-. Si « ond J mpki ssio\. (‘1. S\‘o, Os. net. 

ECHOES OLD AND NP:W 

\ ivul and ])i('aivs«]iK‘ studies of ('asan(»\a, Cyrano de Bergerac and oiheis by RALPH NE\TLL. With 
-S lllustr.itions trom Old Prints, etc. A tlelightful iiieside book. l)emy Hw), 12s. i>d. net. 

WHAT IS MAN ? 

And other b.ss.iys by MARK TWAIN. Cr. Svo, 7s. net. 

WILLIAM SMITH : POTTER AND FARMER 

Ijy (jE( )1\Cj1C BOU IvN Author of** Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer.” With S Illustrations. Ci. Svo, Os. ne.t. 

TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 

'The simple romance of a great ar liievement by the P. B. CLA^ TON, M.C., h'.S.A. A souvenir of 

Poperinghe and ^’pres. With a r’oreword by the E.\ki. or- Cavan. Sm ond I m I'Ki-.ssion. Cr. Svo, 3s. bd. net. 

^ ^ io 

Beautiful and Appropriate Presents 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 

By DAISY ASHFORD. ITeface by j. M. Barkik. This wonderful book is now past its 100,000. 
Board.s, js. bd. net. White cloth with gilt toj), 5s. net. Lambskin with gilt top and marker*, 7s. net. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

By ROBER'P LOUIS STEN'ENSON. Illu.strated in line and colour by Mii.i.icknt Sowkkuv. 

Large cr. «!>vo. Nkw Imi-rkssion. 7.S. U\. net. 

A FLOATING HOME 

By J. B. ATKINS and CYRIL lONlDlCS. The log of a Thames Sailing-Barge. With 7 Illustrations in 
colour by Arnold Bknnk i i. Second Imi'kkssion. Large fcap. ^lo, i'2s. 6d. net. 

DEVON 

By LADY ROSALIND NOKTHCO'rE. Profusely Illustrated in colour by E. J. Widokry. New 

Imi^kession. Large fcap. 4to, 15s. net. 


97 & 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 . 
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Pfom The Child She Bare The Foundlings* Choir. 

(Swarthmore Press). 


are admirable both from the editorial and critical 
standpoint, yet one phase of the subject, and that 
a most important one, is entirely overlooked . . . 
the most vital, most living of French verse : the 
poetry of the people of the workaday world. The 
fireside Muse, the Mnse of the farm, the vineyard, 
the workshop, the garrison, the cabaret, with its 
touch of nature, making all men kin, finds no 
place in these academic selections." Miss Betham- 
Ed wards has devoted herself to a close and 
sympathetic study of the poetry of the common 
French people and her ably-written introduction 
is an intellectual and extremely interesting 
achievement. Her translations will be read with 
no less pleasure, and should serve to bring us to 
an even more intimate understanding with our 
neighbours across the ('hannel. In these simple 
verses we get at the very soul of the people — 
their ev'eryday labours, their sentiment and dream- 
ing. Miss Betham-Kdwards has entered so whole- 
heartedly into her difficult task, that neither the 
sense nor s])irit of the poems is lost in her transla- 
tions. In Won Matenacken's “ life ’’ we catch 
tin* lull swell of emotion : 

A sliort life, this, 

Halt dreamed away ! 

(.)ne ifipturoiis kiss. 

And then— (Wiod-dfiy ’ 

“ A vain tiling Mife ; 

Hopes brief but briglil , 

A little strife, 

And them (hiod-nighl ! ’ 


A CAROL : 

“GOOD KING WENCESLAUS.” 

Od. net. (The Stinlio.) 

A \erv beautiful edition of this old carol, 
words and music, witii illustration 111 tolonr by 
Jessie M. King. 



From Crown Jewels of Royal Sobptrb. 
EngUnd 
(iCasMfO* 


FRENCH 

FIRESIDE 

POETRY. 


With Metrical 
Trnnslat 10ns 
and an Intro- 
eliKtion by M. 
JHi tham-Kti- 

WAkOS. 

6d. net. 
(Allen A- Un- 
win.) 


Miss Bctham- 
Edwards*s little 
book of French 
translations fills 
a vacancy in the 
annals of poetry. 
" Several schol- 
arly and valu- 
able works have 
lately appeared 
in this country, 
dealing with 
that well - nigh 
inexhaustible 
field of litera- 
ture, French 
.poetry," she 
writes. " They 



Prom Crown Jewels of Imperial Stats 

England Crown. 

(Cassell). 
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MESSRS. LONCMANS & GO.’S LIST. 


UMDBEMONSnEUI'S NOVELS I THE MON OF THE LONS TNMl 


Cuioplete Kditinn KeiHsaeil at 4 h. 6d. net yjer volume, 
with picture wrapper. 


VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE AND COUNT CONINCSDY 

ALARC08 8YDIL 

OONTARINI FLEMING AND THE RISE TANCRED 

OF ISKANDER LOTHAIR 

ALROY ; IXION IN HEAVEN ; THE ENDYMION 

INFERNAL MARRIAGE ; POPANILLA 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE 

MOUNT MUSIC 

Dy E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 

(’rowii Svo. 7». e<L lU't. 

By the Same AuthorSm 
IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY 

Will) 8 Illll^lratlll||^ III ‘i I mIiiuis. 5-i iifl. 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

Willi .‘M lIliiHtraMiiiiH 5 h. iici. 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
R.M. v\ till :t • JliiiHirationM, S*' ni't. 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS 

Slut it MLIIll Skl'liilCM. Wltllfil lllllsM'.ll lollM. 6 h 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE 

Irmli SkrtclH'B. \Mlh Id lllusliiiiiu 6' net 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 5m .ut. 

THE SILVER FOX. 5m iki. 

AN IRISH COUSIN. 5h mr,. 

IRISH MEMORIES 

\\ iMi 2.1 llliihtratitnn. Svo. 14 h iioL 


By BEATRICE CHASE 

COMPLETED TALES OF MY KNIGHTS 
AND LADIES V\ ill) 7 Illiist rnlitihfa. rmwii svu. 5b, net 

THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW 

With 8 Illiirttnilioim. 6i. iicL. 

THE DARTMOOR WINDOW AGAIN 

With (i lllllhtl.llinii . 6' lii't. 

GORSE BLOSSOMS FROM DARTMOOR 

Witli It lllUHirti'iiiii., Kcu|> ttvo 2* 6'l iit'i. 


By sir riser HACCARD 


Allan Quatermaln. 

aWItli 21 llliHlnilioiitt 4.< 6ii. ix't. 

Allan’s Wife. 

WILlitU llluatraUiiiiH Sil. iii-t 

Beatrice. 

With Fn>ntiB])iei'e ami Vlfjiirttr. 
4ii. 6<1. nnt. 

Black Heart and White Heart. 

anil olhiT StoricH. With :i:t Hum 
t.niliotid. 4 h. 0(1. nol. 

Cleopatra. 

with 2M Illuhtratlnni!. 4a. 6(1. net. 

Colonel Quaittch, V.C. 

With FninllRl»ieec iiml Vij'iietle. 
4s. Oil. net. 

Dawn. 

Wlthl6IlliiBlriitliiii8. 4^ 6d net 

Doctor Theme, s. e<i. nut. 
Eric Brlyhteyes. 

Willi ftl IllustrutldiiH. 4s. 0(i. net 

Heart of tho Wortd. 

With 15 Ilhlttrat niis. 4s 6d. net. 

Joan Haita. 5>. n«t. 
Lyibath : a tbIu of the nntuh. 

Witheo IlluBir ith'iiB 4i 0(1. net. 


Monteiuma’s Daughter. 

\Vlt.llSI IIIIIttnlMitiii. 4.11. e<l uul. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. 

With lU niiiMiriitl(i"K 4b 0(1. n(>t 

Nada the Uly. 

With 2.1 IhiHtiMtioiiM. 4.<i Od. net. 

Pearl-Maiden. 

A (M the rilll of .loTllHAleiil 

W Ith lii lllllH v.ltlollM, 6> lie . 

She. 

W'lth .‘{2 lllii i^nitioiiK. 4 h. Oil. net. 

Stella Fregellue ; a r-tie of 

Thivi* De liiiieM. 4s Od. net. 
Swallow : a 'l ale of the (jreat 

Trek WlLh H illiislratioiih 
4s. Od net. 

The Mahatma and the Hare ; 

A Dream Story. Wit i 12 IIIub- 
tratiuiiR 3 r. net. 

The People of the Mist. 

Willi Hi lllustrutloiiN. 44. Od. net 

The Witch’s Head, 6ii.net. 

Wlth^MORKW^LMMG. 

The World’s Desire. 

With 27 Tlliistratin n. 4«. Od. net. 


By Sir HEIVRY NEWBOLT. 

With Coloiiru I KniiiliHpiuL’e and Mi) lllmitratliinh in Il'nek-aiid-White 
hySTAMLMVL Wrton. Crown 8vo. 7b. Od. net. 

By the Same Author, 
SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 

With tkiloiirnd KnmliRiiliMe and 2d IlhiHtraii ihb by FIoUMAN 
Wilkinson, R..r. Croan bvo 7 h. Od. nut. 

THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

With 8 C lion rod PliiU'S and 25 IllUBtratioiiB by (IKNKY .1. FoitI>. 
('rown 8vo 7 h. Od. net 

TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 

With 7 (!o]oiireil I'l iL^r uiid :{2 IlliiMLr.iLloiin hy NoHMAN WILKINSON 
ami CHRl'eroiMir.li CLAUK. Crown 8vo. 7 m. Od. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 

With H C(doiir(«d Plate.H and ;<2 illiidtruliouH hy NoRMAM WlLKI.VSO.V. 
t'rowii 8vo 7 s Od nul. 

THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINK 

With K ('oiooiired l*ialuH '>iid 22 lIliiHiralloiiB liy STANLEY L. Wool). 
Clown ><vo. 7i*. 0(1. net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 

Edited by ANDREW LANQ. 

KrLLY ll.I.l'MTUATKll IN KLACK AN 0 W IIITK 
ThoMc VoliiiiicB iiiariveil * have • ol nir.'d jnrlurps as well, (’ruwii Svo. 
4 'n. 6(1. IK’I (‘tutli. 


BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 

RED FAIRY BOOK. 

GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 

YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 

PINK FAIRY BOOK. 

GREY FAIRY BOOK. 

*VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 

* CRUM EON FAIRY BOOK. 

^ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 

* BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 

«OLIVK FAIRY BOOK. 

*LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 

BLUE POETRY BOOK. 

TRUE STORY BOOK. 

RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
•STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

ANIMAL STORY BOOK 
RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

•BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

•RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
•BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES 

•RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
•BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 


LOHCMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


3s. iKit per volume, CMotli ; 5 

AN8TEY (F.) 

VooMPopull. Willi lliUNtratioiiNliy | 

J. itKiiNAiin l*AiiTiiiiMii'.. 2Serii‘M | 
(Sold Keiiaralel.i >. 

ARNOLD ^8ir Edwin) 

Th. LIkM Of th. WorM. 

DE LA MARE (W.) 

BonffD of Childhood. 

FROUDE (J. A.) 

Short Studies on Qremt Subjoots. 

1(1 f> voliiinee. (.'^nld He|).ir.tL(n> ) 

INCELOW (Jean) 

Poomo. .Vdrc.tGd liy Aiidru v Lmiit. 

JEFFERIES (RIohard) 

Tho Story of My Moort. 

LANC (Andrew) 

dMlindt and LyrIOB of Old Franco. 
Now and Old Lottaro to Dead 
Autliori. 

Ballades and Rhymes. 

OaoliB and Bookmen. 

Old Friendo. 

MACKAIL (J. W.) 

Seleot Bplgrami from tho Qrook ' 
Anthology. 2 void, tireek 'r*-\i. I 
and Enitlhh Traiialatlon. (S t d 
R’p-iriiluly). 

The Sayings of OhrloL (kill ctal 
amt ArranReil from the Doappla. 
Tha Eologuos and Qoorgloo of 
VIrglU Tranalatud frum lliu Jjatlii 
into kiiirllsh Pmen. 

Life of William Morria. 2 vul-. 


ii(‘ti, Loathcr. Ft;iip Kvu. 

MORRIS (William) 

Tho Life and Death of Jaaon. 
Poems by the Way 
Ths Dsfsnos of Quonovora and 
(•thnr Poevo. 

A Draam of John Ball, and A 
Ring's Loooon. 

A Tale of tho Nouoa of tho 
Wolflngo. 

Tho Rooto of tho Mountains. 2vid«i. 
Tho Story of tho Qiittoring Plain. 
Tho Wood beyond tho World. 

Tho Wall at i he World's Bad. 2 v. .in. 
The Water of the Wondrouo Isles. 

2 vole. 

Th* Sundaring Flood. 2 voIh. 
Hopes and Foaro for Art. 

Tho Pilgrims of Hope ; and 
Ohanio for Soolallsto. 

•Nowo from Nowhere. 

* AlMtuHurd inpaiifrroi'frH, gb- nrf. 

NEWMAN (Cardinal) 

Apologia Pro Vita Bus. 

Vorsos on Variouo Oooa*le a. 
The Churoh of tho Fathers. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

Or. il.kyll and Mr. Nyd.. Wiili 

• Kiihlcd 

A Ohild*s aarden of Versos. 
Mors Now Arabian Nights -Tho 
Dvnamllor. 

Tho Wrong Box. 

WEYMAN (Stanley) 

The Nouoa of tho WolfT 

•^utlngs on Faith and Praotloo- 

Uv the Kiirhl liev. lildUOP II. 11. 
MnM'GOMKIiV, D.U. Vesp. Bvu. 
Cloth. Ss. 0(1. nut. 
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A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ■ 
THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

By George Jeffery, F.S.A. ids. 6d. net. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

This scholarly and valuable work has been 
compiled, the author tells us, “ chiefly with 
the desire to assist in the study of the 
most important of all Christian relics, by 
j)resenting the matter viewed from an 
architect unil standpoint.** As an architect, 
Mr. Jeffery of course writes with full au- 
thority and an nimost unicjuc knowledge 
of his subject ; we may recall the fact that 
at the time of ihc restoration, in 1803, of fbe 
twc'lflh-centiiry “ Chapel of Abraham ” it 
was Mr. Jeffery who furnished the designs 
for the riecorative scheme, .Naturally, 
therefore, the main body of his book is 
highly tedniical, though full of touches 
which will iul crest auv student of archae- 
ology, and the number of admirable 
illustrations in every t liapier c.innol fail to 
appeal to the gc'iieral reader. Tlie pages 
devotc'd to the history of the Holy Places 
are almo.st Ix'Wildeniig 111 their variety ; hre 
and pillage', savage destruction, restorations 
and addition tlie long tale ol uttermost 
(U'votioii on the one side and laiiatii: 
li()slilil\' on the other — tf»llow eat'h other 
eU»\\n the ages like the movc'iiients of a 
gigantii' kaleidoscojM'. Many readers will 
doubt h'ss desire' 1e) sti'adv .iiul enlarge' 
the'ir imprt'ssieins by consulting the original 
journals ed the' various travellers here 
(jiieite'el, freun the anonymous " Bordeaux 
Pilgrim ” anel tlie adventurous lady Silvia 
ol .-Xejuitaiiie, both of the fourth century, 
eleiwn to euir ICnglish seveute*enth century 
pilgrims, (ieeirge Sandys and Henry 
iNraunelrell. 'I he lamentable e onelitiems eoii- 
iieeteel wath llu' tenure ejf the Heily i'laees 
for se) many centuries an' thus summarised 
by Mr. Jedferv : " Sine e 12^3 the Holv 

Se'pule lire Church liiis be'cn considered the 
])ro])i'rlv of a Mohamniedan State, whctlier 
umler the Sultans of ICgvpt or their suc- 
ce.ssors, the Sultans of 'rurkey, and the Latin 
C'lirisliaiis who then lost their sovereignty 
over Jerusalc'iii have ever since been tenants 
of the Holy Sites by virtue oi cafutulations 
or treaties with the Mohammedan landlord 



by simply renliiig the propc'rty “ as Tuckish subjects ^11 nder 
the patronage of the Knssiaii Government and the Negus 
of Aliyssima, the Kastern Christians occupy the greater 
part.” We can imagine the author’s satisfaction in the 
note to be added in the next edition, a note of thank.sgiving 
that tlie above unhappy state of things has now for ever 
passed away. 

DOMESTIC DITTIES. 

By CrUY Boas. I’iclured by Gabriel Pii'PET. (Oxford : 

Blackwell.) 

Oh, that we could draw the human countenance like 
Gabriel Pipjiet ! He was quite right to assert on the 
frontispiece that the ditties were embellished by '* numerous 
elegant designs.” These pictures arc done in scanty, 
unerring line, in pen-and-ink. The expressions on the 
faces of Mr. Boas’s ridiculous fellows is inimitable. As 
for the verse, it is full of gentle melancholy : 

“ Father very often wonders 
When it lightens, why it thunders. 

And he wonders, when it brightens. 

When it thunders, why it lightens.*' 

'J'hen, again — about Aunt Jane- - who went to munitions : 
but we leave it for you to read it for yourselves. We 
sympathise with the poet’s address to the artist at the 
end. He has every reason to suffer his green-eyed per- 
turbations, though his verse is better than he thinks. 
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ABBOTSCOURt. 

By John Ayscoucti. 7s. net. (Chiitto & Windus.) 

This story of Knglish (ountry and ealesiiistical life is 
so well written and uj) to a point so well iinaginod that 
it is certain to give pleasure. We liave two branches 
of the family of Abbot, one hereditarily ol tlu* Church, 
continually and progressively piospcring, the other, tlu' 
elder branch, c.UTying its baionelcy de('p(’r and doe]ier 
into the slough of dissijiai ion, degradation, desolation, 
from generation to generation. The baroiut dies, leaving 
a son worse than hinis(‘ll and a daughtiM lo«» good tor 
such a bn‘(‘d. I )r. Abbot takes 1lu‘ daiiglitiU' into liis 
house, ine.ining to tieat her as one of his own ehildu n .ind 
l>rej)ared to plav a latiiev's ])art in e\erv way Ills son, 
destined to lollow him in the (.'liunh, is (haiiiKsl with 
beautiful b'leanor, who is in e\ery wav delicious Jhit 
judge till' diliMiiina ol the j>ooi ])ars()n, about to be made a 
dean, with a bishopin. in the oiling, when hdiMiioi explains 
that shi* is a JCouKiii Catholic’ 'The juisition is tle.iiU 
impossible, .md J-deanor goes baik to hei hrollu’i's liouse 
to meet witJi insult and ill-treat iiient, tinallv 1 tinning 
away. The (h‘an's son ol (.ourse 111 the imkI gives up the 
Church ami niarnes iJeanor. and tin- stoiv lias im littli' 
charm and IumiiIv. Jts grtsit fault is that while tlie 
rharaidt'is ol the Abbot taiiiily art' diawu with gieal skill 
and liriiiiiess, and are re.dlv h\ mg, 1 hev gi\ t he impn^ssion 
of being siibordmaled to the Koinan ( atliolu. juiest and 
liis sister, wlioaie not b\ anv nit'ans so t onvim ingK tirawii. 
It IS .Mirt'ly iit)t nitemletl in aii\' projiagamhsl spirit, h»i 
that w'oiild be imtunpalible with the true ami (lelii.ile 
ait displaved in tlu‘ stoiv. And vet this art it\dlv fails 
towards the emi. I he Koinan Catlioluisni set'ins draggt'd 
in bv the ears, ISv the wav. whv. it it is disrepnlablt' 
ftir I'dis'inoi's biotliei to tr\ to bung about lier marriage 
with his vulgLii friend by means ol tunning ])iessure, 



, .. /,{ 

From Memorials of Winchester A Drawing by 

Cathedral Dorothy Collins. 

{Selwyn &• lilounl.) • 



I'lou/ The Madman One of the Drawincb by 

Innsofi ). THE Arabian Poet-Paintkr^ 

Kahlil Gibran. 


should it bt' admiiable for the ]»iiest ami Ins sister to 
st<‘er and inllueme hei lowaids imirnage with Jaidtivie 
Abbot : 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: 

ITS MONUMENTS AND. MEMORIALS. 

IJv Joii.s \',\i(,n\N. M \. liiUi.iltd H)s. 6d. iirl . 

(Sclw \ n A I »!• iinil ) 

'This .ible ami lIom Iv j».n ked volume does not deal willi 
Wiiuhester ( .ithedi.il as .1 wliole oi iiom its ai t hitectural 
side: It israthi'r an allcmpt to t .dl to mmd the inart it u- 
lat<*. olten the Imgollen, imnuMU's that he loinrah'd in 
the moimineiUs and imnnon.ils oi the t,i1ht‘dral. Win- 
I heslei is lemaikahly rn h in this lesjieit. Its chantiies 
are .iinniig tin* most inagniluenl in tlie kingdom, its 
medi.ev al imunimeni*-. aie ol e\< eplional value and interest, 
manv humln-ds ol ]>(‘i.sniis sim e the l^efoniiation have 
been inti-rri'il within its w.dls not a frw of vvJiom arc of 
mole than lotal liomuii, ami above all it preservers in Us 
uimjne moilnaiv thefts the liones ol many of oiii Saxon 
and 1 ).imsb kings. Omi' Ihert' wi'ie eight of these thtssls, 
but the tioojiers ot tlie being railiaineiit came theie and 
tiling e'own 1h(' chests and scallered the bones of tlie 
I isho]>s on the p.ivenuMits, and wt're starling on the boiu‘S 
of kings .ind tiuei-ns when tlit'v vveie 1 es| raimsl. So now 
llu*ri* an’ only si\ ehests, but in them lie the remains of 
Kmg ('annb’ and Jiis cpieen Ivmma, ol King Kinegils who 
ihed in A 1). 04], Jvtheiwult. I\enuli>h, Ivglieit, Julniund 
the son ami Julreil the grand.son of Allred the C»reat, and 
William Rufus. 'This was a rich beginning, and through- 
out the centuries royal and noble memories centre in the 
sph’ii.'lid cathedral. 'I he author is Canon iCesidentiary of 
Winchester, and has in this full and delightful book made 
no little addition to tlie memorials lie chronicles and 
describes. The illustrations are excellent, redrawn by 
Miss Dorothy Collins from photograjihs and pictures. 
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MY BOOK OF STORIES FROM 
THE POETS. 

Told in Prose by Christine Chaundler. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Miss Chaundler, greatly daring, has set out to relate the 
plots of a set of our most famous poems. 

“ When you know what they arc about 
you will be far more able to enjoy the 
language in which they are writleii," says 
she, in artless confidence. She begins 
boldly with Christina Kossclli’s “ Goblin 
Market,*' that intangible joy. How 
different the aspect of the story, told in 
respectable prose ! We happen to have 
come to this book straight from the recita- 
tion of Browning’s " How* They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and 
fresh from the fire and beauty of the 
poet's lines, the description here seems 
tame iiuleed. And Miss Chaundler does 
not attempt even to guess as to what 
the great news was. It w'Oidd have been 
better surely to write the author's name 
under the title of each se])arate story, 
with a little note about tlie time the i)oem 
was written, giving any other important 
facts about it. For the rest, the book is I 
painstaking and does not shy even at a I 
laboured explanation of “ La Belle Dame 
sans Mcrci.” But it is hard to forgive the 
illustrator for his picture of so simpering 
a Icldy ! Elsewhere he has done pretty 
well ; we like Lochinvar's gay and gallant 
exjvession. 

SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS. 


By Taki^ JoNEsrT\ Tntrodui tion by 
Viscoi’NT lh<Y(.E, O.M. ys. net. (Nislwl ) 


he had said to him that it was not in the society of little 
officer boys politics could be learned, and that he ought 
not to meddle with the matters which he did not under- 
stand.*' So, too, the personal judgments passed on the 
Kaiser and on others of the protagonists of the struggles 
of the past twenty years are interesting 
and illuminating. But far more interest- 
ing is the piercing light shed on those 
struggles and intrigues and on the whole 
meaning and tendencies of European 
diplomacy and international politics, a 
very dry light indeed. Not a single page 
is here that does not give something pro- 
found or serious und enlightening. 


THE BABE’S BOOK 
OF VERSE. 

Bv V. Nightingale. 2s. 


(lUtukwoll.' 



This is a very remarkable book, as From Argonaut 
much from its trenchant, ^lecided judg- (Chat 

ments and quick sure observation as 
from the ])ersonality and inside knowledge of its author, 
one of the best known and one of the wi.sest state.sineii 
Rumania lias ever possessed. The subjects of the 
sketches, xigiiettes, and very Ixricf essays which make 
up the volume are iiersons or mailers with whom M. 
Jonescu was in conlacT or in which he bore a i>art, and 
all relate to the individuals who c-ither ligured in the war 
or were concerned w'ith the iiitiigiies fiom which it spraiig. 


From Argonaut and Juggernaut 

(Chatlo Wnu/us). 


A new^ edition ol a dear little book, 
quainlly bound in mauve and yellow. 
The type is curious, almost like writing, 
hut (jiiamt and pretty. As for the verse, 
it is frankly reminiscent of Robert Louis 
Stc'venson every now and then, as in the 
first jiiece : 

" I’m sure that it ’s one of llie v( ry best things 
lb xxakc in the morning as merry as kings." 

But now and then Miss Nightingale is 
quite herself, cis in the charming " When 
I’m Old.’* We give the last three 


ril ride away with the daylight, where the 
days gt) one by one, 

And ril t>lay in a golden ciustle, with the 
days that are dead and done, 

When I’m old. 

I’ll ride far away in the distanc(* where the 
sky and the green hdd.s meet, 

And on and on in the skykiiid, till it’s 
Heaven’s golden street — 

When I’m old. 


And then I'll just get town, T think, and stand cpiite still, 
ilon't you 

And wait till the angels tind me, and tell im wliat to do, 

When I’m old." 

The* small hook would make a veiy attractive Christmas 
(.ml to send to a young mother, or anybody who loves 
pleasant rhyme. 


Naturally enough, 
w h e n wc consider 
Rumania’s geo- 
g r a p lii (' a 1 a n d 
political situation, 
many of the jicoplc 
h a n (I I e d a r e 
Austrians, such as 
Counts Berclitold, 
Ach»-enthal, (iolu- 
chowsky, t ' z e r n i n 
and Men sdorft; there 
figure also several 
German statesra en , 
Kiderlen Waechter, 
Prince Bulow, Prince 



SAINT 

ANTHONY’S 

GROVE. 

By William 
Gakkktt. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Jarrolds.) 

When a man of 
thirty - live or so 
finds himself un- 
expectedly the 
guardian of a beauti- 
ful girl of nineteen, 
the novcl-r e a d e r 
knows what to 
expect. And — sure 
enough — it is the 


Uchnowsky,andthe From Songs of the Links 
German Emperor. (Duckworth), 

King Charles of 

Rumania also finds [i place, and Talaat Pasha, and 
the splenditl Greek, Eleutherios Venizelos, for whom 
he has nothing but praise, well discriminated praise. It 
is agreeable to read that Kiderlen Wacchtcr " told me 
that the Crown Prince was worse than a ninny, and that 


Title Paqb— expected that hap- 

Thb Bia Quartct. pens in "Saint 

Anthony's Grove. * ' 
Not that that is any reason why the book should not 
appeal to the reading public ; its love interest, indeed, is 
very pleasantly and quite skilfully worked out. It has 
some well-managed dramatic situations and it is effectively 
written. Altogether the sort of thing that people like. 
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From China of the Chinese 

{Pitniiius). 


avcl 
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CHINA 
OF THE 
CHINESE. 

By K. T. C. 
\V E K N K K . 
(“ Coil! lilies 
HtUl |*l*0])lcs’' 
Series.) os. 


Several ol 
the nalirms ol 
the world have 
lately, witli 
heavy hands, 
written J'Uir^ 
to the history 
of their past, 
and ioinialiv(‘ 
careers, a n d 
have he.i^iin .1 
ra( e whii h ill 
ini])ose n]ion 

0 h s e r \ 1 n e, 
s 0 e 1 o 1 o K ists 
inoie forward 
t h a n ha e k - 
ward " lookinj^ 

1 h o n h I s. 
\\’heth(‘r the 
J^ussiaii, (.(T- 
nian. Ansi n. in 
and Hiinfj;arian 
peoples will 
Ii a V e ( los(‘d 
find clasjxMl 
the treatises 
allotted to 
them in Messrs. 
P i t ni a 11 s ’ 
series, it is 
ditficnlt to say. 
hut it is cer- 
t a i n that 
events in (. Inna 
have oj^poi 
timely oi»ened 
the adinirahle 
volume on that 
country latelv 
added hv Mr. 



I'iom European History 

{(insJiam 


Trajan's Triumphal AnaH. 


China in a 
prop ortioned 
scale, both as 
regards periods 
a n d depart- 
ments of life ; 
t h e Manchii 
age will not 
dwarf the reign 
of ^‘a() the 
(Treat, nor 
modern politi- 
cal complica- 
tions cover up 
the domestic, 
c ere m on ial, 
(’ e c 1 1* siastieal 
and moral life 
of th(‘ essini- 
t i a I I y u n - 
c hang e d 
(.'liinesc. 


IN THE 
WILDS OF 
SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

J'.V IvKo 1C, 

jM I l . L E K. 

Lllusti .Itrd. 

J 1 .S IH* t , 

(hislier fn- 

i\in.) 

'Phis hook is 
a reeoril of 
nearly six 
years' con- 
1 i n ii o n s (‘X- 
]»loration 111 
South. Amerii a, 
larned out hy 
Ml. Miller 
M n del* 1 h e 
auspic(‘s of 
t h e A in im i - 
( an M 11 s e 11 m 
0 f iS' a t n I a 1 
History. In 
th.il time he 


MeriKT. 'Ihirty yea is’ 
residenee 111 Cliiiia, .in 
impartial mnnl, .1 l.ilent 
tor the i onijiri'lieiision 
and arr.'iy of faits, and 
large six 1.1 1 loniejits 
these h.ivi ijiialified the 
aiithoi to ])res(‘nl ( Inna 
of the ( Imii'se to W estern 
readers. He justly eom- 
ments on the viie of 
disj)r()])ortion in historv 
as gen (‘1 ally written, 
whereby 1 h e e a r 1 1 e r 
jieriods are vague, small, 
and fragmentary, and 
the latiT crammed with 
details, (“hinese history 
suffers in this ri‘sjH*et 
more than others, and 
with less excuse, for the 
ancient records arc full 
and significant. 'I'he 
reader will, in these 
three hundred pages, see 



loxered C oluiuliia, \ eue- 
/iiela, lliitisli (iiiiana, 
J’o’ivia and Argentina, 
with tom lies at Panama, 
JCciiador and I’cru. He 
was also attaeheil to 
Mr. Koosevelt’s South 
American expedition in 
Brazil and Paraguay. 
'I'hese expeditions led 
through remote w'ildcr- 
iies.ses where savage 
peopl(‘ and little-known 
animals “ spend their 
lives in stealth and 
vigilance, all oblivious 
ol the e.xistenee of an 
outer world.” ' Their 
})nrj)ose w^as to collect 
birds and mammals, to 
study and observe fauna, 
flora, topography, climate 
and human inhabitants. 
A very large order indeed, 
and Mr. Miller was kept 
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properly busy. The scionlilic results of his c-xpcditicns of 
course appear in other works ; this is u luirrative of his 
travels. It gives a marvellous luctiire of the great rivers 
and forests, teeming with life, from jaguars and ant'Oaters 
and monkeys and birds of every note and j)lnniage, to 
caimans and the deadly little piranlia- -the’ d('\'onnng iish 
of the big riveis - and black lizards thret' teed long, with 
teeth that seoie a steel ritle barrel * 'There is little sen- 
sational in the wa\' of personal adx’ent iirt*. but nearly 


Sled " which presented a survey of the interior of the 
country in winter as the jiresent book does o1 its suinmer 
aspect. 'This book is a sober attempt to d(*scrib(» the 
country .iiul its peoph*. with no ulterior motive whatever, 
no boasting, no “ boosting.” lie takes you from the 
source of tlu* ^’lllv()n to its mouth, a voyage of over two 
thousand navigabh' miles, and tells on 11 h‘ way the history 
and niNstery ol territory, settNus, trapjieis, tr.ulep;, 
mines, huh. ms, 1- scpiimaiiN . Khissiaiis, woKes, salmon. 



h'rom European Hi.story Roman Infantry and Cavalry. 

Pi'C's) 

everything rcunded is iiit eri’stnig', and uoilh a (.oriu-r in labbits, Ihes, mosipiil oes, laiiiliows, 1 hiuiderstcMiiis. all th(‘ 

1h(’ memory. W ho would have iniaejiied an Italian who m diveisities nl t reatures .and thi iiies th.it two thous.md miles 

ten years h.ul killed sixteen thoiis.ind (midors, w liose long ol a iiMi velli >us n\ ei ( au l)rmg belou* \ou. ( oiiinion sense, 

W'iiig fis'itheis go lo Tans foi woiiieu's li.ils It is not himioin , s.me ])ali lotisni .md good world c ili/i'iisliip inspire 

ii. pleas.'inl pus e ol know li'dge, but it m.iy he .is well iu)l the book, wliuh is ol gieat mleresl as .1 leii.id ol a little 

to !)(' ignorant ol it there .iie some tMghl\- \ er\ good known J.iiul , hi. iiiloriiMt 1011 is not merely the result of 
illnsliations. Iim <»wu lour"* '.’ . but ol i\haiisti\<‘ stu<l\', Avide reading, 

good h .hMMii.g and Jiiie 
)ndgiiu'nl lleiu’e the 
line \.diM’ ol what lie 
h lls US 'The ilhistra- 
\ lolls ai (' pleasing, Imt 
not sensation. il, they 
are i .isilv i. rediblu and 
imdi-i st.iiulabU'. '^'olJ 
like the \ iikon. 

MIDSHIPMAN 
REX CAREW, 
VC. 

I'V loii.\ S. Mak- 
(a R]s(j\. Ilhi.strated. 
;)S. net. (Nelson.) 

Kecalled from leave 
the very day tliat 
war wa.s deelared, Rex 

saild Miles with a Dog- (/ nune). Carew lost no time in 
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doing credit to his nautical ancestry. The first essential 
for such a career as his is to have a faithful henchman 
from the lower deck ; and Fate supplied Rex with this 
before he reached his ship, in the person of Mike Mulvaney, 
able seaman, who had broken his leave, and insisted on 
surrendering as a prisoner to the astonished midshipman. 
The two black eyes with which Mike rejoined his vessel, 
he . attributed to the valour of Kex and his insistmee on 
arresting him. Rex’s ship, H.M.S. Artcnias, was in every 

scrap '' during the 
war, until she was tor- 
pedoed, and Rex liad 
every kind of good 
fortune that the sonl of 
a sailor desires now 

leading a cliarmed life 
on the forctop amiil a 
rain of shells, and again 
fighting a gun. single- 

handed. More than 

once Rex C'arew was 
the first to answer tJu^ 
cry of " man over- 
hoard " ; and again 

more than once his 
]>rowe.ss came iindei 
the eye of the Admiral 
of the Grand Fled. In 
the intervals of a busy 
life he unearthed a. 
nest of German sx)ies 
on land, directly avert- 
ing disaster to a cruiser 
scpiadron. Finally his 
adventures included the^ 
landing at Zeebrugge, 
and it was while reading 
a newspaper in a naval 
hospital that he found 
portraits of two new 
V.C. heroes, named 
Carew and Mulvaney. 

LIVING 
BAYONE'lb: 

A RECORD OF 
THE LAST 
PUSH. 

.SON. 

lAanc.) 

This is not altogether 
a record of the “ last 
push.” It is really a 
selection of letters by 
Lieutenant Dawson 
similar to another 
selection previously 
issued — letters to liis 
family, and full of personal feelings and dc.scriptions. 
And a very large number of them were written in J.ondon, 
about one-third of the book in bulk, and these letters run 
from April, 1917, to April, 1918. The fact is that as an 
officer in the field the author was ol:)liged to refrain from 
writing records of the operations then proceeding. All 
the same there is a great deal in the letters that help us 
to gain a glimpse of the feeling of the time, and splendid 
little touches of description. And little tales ■ sucJi as the 
really gorgeous one of the dental student that AVii.s no good 
to anybody, but who in time learned to swear and became 
a genuine hero. And then the poignant childisliness of the 
story of the bivouac during the September advance, and 
the hare that rushed out of the wheat, and how the men 
chivvied it here and there till at length one fell on it and 
caught it. Then the hare, as hares' do, set up a pitiful 


wailing cry — and though there was little to put in the pot, 
that hare was tenderly petted and set free among the*wheat. 
Things like this give freshness to the book.^which^iyill 
certainly prove a very popular one. 

THE GREAT SOUTH LAND: THE RIVER 
PLATE AND SOUTHERN BRAZIL 
OF TO DAY. 

Ry W. 11 . Koeuel. 15s. not. (Bullcrworth.) 

Mr. Koebeljh’as 
established himself [ as 
an authority on the 
various states of South 
America, and accord- 
ingly we take up his 
new book with serene 
confidence in its sound- 
ness. His theme is of 
course the political and 
economic status and 
position of the great 
states that border on 
the Rio Plata, namely 
Argentina, Paraguay, 
Drug nay and Rrazil. 
It is as well to utter 
at once the only 
grumble a reader can 
be pardoned for making 
— the book is without 
a map. No illustra- 
tions is well, but a 
map is highly desirable 
in any book of this 
nature. We are all 
aware of the immense 
potentialities of South 
America, and aware, 
too, that in the post- 
war world and epocli 
the economic possibili- 
ties of its territories 
are vast beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and 
that in their markets 
and trade lie many 
hopes for the world's 
pro.sperity. All the big 
industrial countries are 
looking closely to those 
markets, and Mr. 
Koebel’s book gives 
very valuable informa- 
tion to the British 
manufacturer which lie 
will do well to read and 
take to heart. Besides 
this aspect of the book, 
its lively and interest- 
ing picture of life during the^war years in the states dealt 
with luis much to please the ordinary reader. The exact 
aliiliidc of these countries to the war and their sympathies 
in the struggle liavc never before been quite clearly shown 
or understood over here. 

FOR REMEMBRANCE: SOLDIER POETS 
WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR.. 

Jiy A. St, John Adcock. With 26 portraits in photogravure. 
10s. 6d. net. (Hoclder & Stoughton.) 

A revised and considerably enlarged edition of this recoid 
of the lives and work of over fifty soldier poets who fell in 
the late war. Representative soldier poets of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and America are now also included. 
Printed on large pages, and tastefully bound, this new 
edition makes a beautiful Christmas gift-book. 






From A History of Every- 
day Things in 
England 

{liaisfordy 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
ANY NUMBER OF DAYS. 

By Maurice Baking. 6s. net. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

This book is nicule up of notes 
of travel originally appearing in an 
American magazine in 1013, and 
then published witli additions in 
book form in America. Now it 
is for the first time publi.shed in 
England. Mr. Baring left Tilbury 
iluring the dock .strike of lyii, 
and moved down the Channel 
past Brighton and 1 Plymouth 
through the Bjiy of Biscay and 
the Red Sea, to ('eylon and 
Australia. On the way he notes 
various things he saw. but mostly 
what lie thouglii, as of "Books 
by Bon\s for People Who Really 
Want I0 Know," or of Catullus 
and Lesbia, or what a Ikirt Said 
fortune-teller might have said to 
Hamlet and I'al.staff if they had 
consulted him, of haiipy books 
that read themselves for you. of 


such a ballad of a horse race as 
Mr. Chesterton might have written if he had been sm h an 
Australian as Adam Lindsay Gordon. Such things whimsi- 
cally and pleasantly fill the jiages until w'e (iitch a glimpse 
of " a line of p'din trees over a tumultuous fringe of silver 
foam, which leaps nj) on a dull opal-green sea "—the first 
impression of Ceylon, and then wc have a dissertation 
on mangoes and the beatific vision as described by Aquinas. 
Then ghost stories, parodies and the like fetch ns to Australia 
at Frcmantl(‘, which reminds Mr. Baring of Russia, and so 
to Adelaide and Melbourne and Sydney of the lov’cly bay. 
But he has nothing much to see or say until Australia 
is left behind and he reaches Wellington, and then w'c 
hear that his first long drive in the country reminded him 
of Russia, that is to .say of Eastern Siberia anil Tians- 
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baikalia. 1 hen away from 
New Zealand and to Rora- 
tonga. Here Mr. Baring 
really wakes up a little 
and rejoices— the South 
Sea Lslands delight him. 

" 'JTiere is nothing here 
of tliat hard, metallic 
element which you get in 
the East ; nothing of 
that inscrutable mystery, 
that shadow' of (riielly, 
which you fei'l in the 
Orient. The i)eople are 
like the elimak* — soft 
and gentle: and they 
talk in musical tones like 
the twittering of birds ; 
and their speech is earc- 
less as the laughing talk 
of cliildren." Ihit Rora- 
ttmga is nothing to 
Tahiti : " 'J'ahiti is the 

whole thing; 11u‘ real 
thing; the tiimg one has 
dreamt about ail one’s 
life ; the thing that made 
StcvcTLson leave liurope 
for ever. Hi' has seen many of the lf)v«‘lii‘st corners 
ot th(‘ world, "a lake in MaiiLluina covered with large 
pink lotus tlowcis, as deliiate as the landsLape on a 
piece of Oriental china," Jjiifa, the Scilly Islands. Capri, 
and the Greidc Islands and " J^»rns.i in Asia Minor in the 
spring, when the nightingali's sing all day, aiul the roses 
art* ill full bloom, and tJie noist* of rimiiiiig w'atei is for 
ever in ytjur ears." I'rnni IhLs loins land w'c go to 
San hramisco and the rest of Hit* book deals w’ith 
America. lYaisi* of Ameru aii liosjntalily and hotels and 
railways is generously Ix'.stowcd, and with good rt*ason, 
and Ml. Baring inoxes luiine to England in the J\! aurctntiKi 
just in time for the Balkan War, aitt'r a four months' 
jaunt about the woikl. 



I'l'ijtn A History of Everyday 
Things in England 
(/#■<// ./c/v/j. 



From A History of Everyday Things in England 
(Batsford). 


The Assembly before the Hunt. 

"The Breaking up of the Dearr." 
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From Highways and By-ways St. Nicholas Cathedral. 

in Northumbria Newcastle -on-Tyne. 

iMtit nii/hin). 



From The Kentish Cinque Ports SMUoaLSRS Cap, 

(Scott). Kinosoate. 


WITH THB ING^PARABLE 29th. 

By Major A. H. Murii. (Chambers.) 

It is pretty certain that the bhst books about the great 
war have, roughly speaking, been made not by the writers, 
bill by the fighters. Major Mure tells a breathless story in 
a breathless way, but gets there convincingly and vividly 
all tlic time. He went with the 5th Battalion Koyal Scots 
to join lhe2(jth Division, and that division earned for itself 
a dealhloss honour in (*,ilIipoli. Tie tolls his own personal 
story and the story of the lighting as he knew it, from the 
lain ling fuit of llio J\irer (.'lyde till the lighting at Krithia 
and the shell that at the i*nd of over forty day.s under fire 
shattered liis nerves and sent him to ICg^'pt and liome. 
'J'his plain, swift, pers()nal narrative is as good in its kind as 
anything we h.iv«“ had n|)()ii tlu' aetnil ligliling of the war. 



From The Smuggler’s Island Theirs was a Wickiup. 

(ScliiOn). 


THE KENTISH CINQUE PORTS. 

IJy A. r»i<M>M-v. IJliistr.iled l)y h'ltKDKKICK AdcocK. 

7.S. in‘t. (Siutl.) 

Over a year ago Mr, Bradley wrote a most interesting 
account of the Western ( nujiie Ports in his “ Old Gate of 
JCnglaiid.” 'Die present volume lakes us along the Kent 
roast to its northern extremity ami forms an indisjxMisable 
sequel to the first book. No other seetion of our Knglish 
coast line has so mueh of interest, not only for the an- 
tiquary, but also for the general reader, and during the 
great war the run of shore between Ifythe and Margate 
has gaiiifsl an even greater .significance. The secret of the 
extraordinary renaissance of the ancient port of Rich- 
borough is but slowly becoming public property, and the 
part that Dover has played in the historic past has been 
crowned by the story of the last five years. No better or 
more entertaining guide could be found, and not thedeast 
of the pleasures in store for the reader are Mr. Frederick 
Adcock's characteristic and charming illustrations. 
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HIGHWAYS AND 
BY-WAYS IN 
BERKSHIRE AND 
THE COTSWOLDS. 

I3y P. H. DiTCHFir.i.n, M.A., 

F.K.S. 7s. not. (Scott.) 

'rii(* ]ioyal County, with tlic 
cxct'j)tion of ( crlain obvious 
districts such as Wiud.sor and 
tho 'rhanu-s bank, has been 
singularly ij>norcd by o u r 
leading t()p()^ra])Iiical writers, 
and Mr. I )itclirield, a resid(*u1 
in the heart of the Uerksliire 
forest, has set out to leuiedy 
the omission. 'I'lu' ii-sult is a 
rec’ord of enthralliiij.; interest. 
Circat liouse and i emote 
villaij;e, wind-swept upland 
aiul the mysteries of (lie 
foiesl : all aie iles^ ribed wilii 
a master’s t«)iiLli. Ihe au- 
thors iiiH onvenlio]i.d lonte 
lias I'li.diled Inin to biin;’ 
\sJtlnn the (.ontmes of his 
volume th;it beaiitihd dislri( t 
of the soul li-\M‘steni mi<llai;ds 
usiiall\’ (ailed tilt' (\>t'-\vold 
toimlrv Ihe lMHd^ is eoju- 
Oie ly illustrated with ie]>ro- 
d IK ( ions of old jinnts and 
with piMi-and ink sk(‘t(lies 

SEAWARD SUSSEX. 

1 ’.\ I'lnoe I |(J 1 Ml s 7s lut. 

I-X ntl ) 



m 


hamlets, and historic churches 
which lie lief ween their folds. 
The re/j;ion first immortalisi»d 
by Gilbert W'liitt' and within 
roc ent times by U i c h a r d 
JefftTies, has lately trained 
the laurels of ^dowing and 
inox'in^ verse, the most fa- 
miliar of which is Kipling's 
" Sussex," and it is in the 
spirit of this poem that Mr. 
Holmes has written Jus book. 
rhou«^h evidently the work of 
.'111 ai dent lo\ er of this stretc h 
ol f^lorioiis ccumtry, who 
would keej) it inviolate from 
1 Ik‘ iiiia j>precialiv(' lri])]>er, 
It n(‘\ ert heless lorms a jirac- 
lieal ^uide lor tlu' under- 
standiiij^ stranger who would 
Imd e\erv " litth* lost Down 
(IiukIi ■' ;ind know soinet hing 
ol 11 s .story. I he author’s 
lc-\l IS .il)ly illiistiated by 
Miss V'lger s (h.iiimug ])en- 
.'iml ink sketches 


HENRY 

llv 


VII. 
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ud 


I \I»V 
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I’l MiM in rv 

ft i)ii'-,l.i,l»li* ) 




lower 


Hi};hw<ay5 and By-ways 
in Berkshire and the 
Cotswolds 

I S( Dit 


'those long \N hale- l).H ked 
lulls so familMi' to \ isilois to 

I he Sussex coasi towns as tiny ue.ii theii |ourn('^ 's md, 
are rarelv exploied l»v the so]>liisluMt(Ml tia\'ellei, who has 
little notion of the dcdighltul s( eiii's. lamiott' and loigotteii 


'file series ol Kim;s and 
( )iie(*ns of I'.ngl.md, ot wdiu h 
this volume makes one, is 
extrmnely .itlraelivi* in ap- 
])e.iraiKe, its s’olimies aie 
IxMiitiliiJlv i)lamied in jiaper, 
1vj)i‘, si/e and an .ingcmieiil of 
and binding, in fact 
e\'ery ]>hysual dtdail that 
goes to ni.ike a book sal is ■ 
tattoiN'. dins i.s a yer>’ gnat asset, and gc)es hir to gi^'C 
.1 le.uler a wholesome prejudiei* in lavoiii ol the seiies as 
a whole, and cxicli indnadiial volume m ])art ieiilar. As 


Evesham Bell Tower. 



s 'RoW', 

From Seaward Sussex 

{Scott). 


Saddler's Row, Petworth, 
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for the p r e s|e n t 
m o|n o g r a p h on 
Henry VII., Miss 
Temperley has 
given ns a sober 
and well balanced 
narrative and cri- 
ticism of a reign 
that countetl for 
very much more in 
the development of 
modern England. 
In that reign the 
old order and the 
new were in con- 
stant contact and 
conflict, '* a cru- 
sade and a voyage 
in search of the 
North-West P a s - 
sage come to- 
gether: a la w 
forbidding u s n r y 
and an enormous 
expansion of the 
credit system ; an 
invasion of France 
by the King in 
person, revivdiig 
the m e m o r y of 
Crecy and Agin 
court, and an an- 
ticipation of t h (• 
modern attemiit to 
secure peace by 
maintaining a 
balance of power 
in Europe/’ Miss 
Temperley can 
command our 
praise for showing 
us the j)rofound 
interest and even 
romance in what 
has been summed 
up as "a dreary 
life and a dreary 



and in spite of Mr. 
Wright’s a c c u s a- 
tions against the 
reading public, 
highly and properly 
appreciated by a 
fit audience which 
is also by no means 
over numerous. 
Mr. Wriglit has set 
himself to batter at 
the doors of the 
Temple of Fame 
and to break a way 
in for I'aync, fa 
laudalflc aim, and 
this b i o g r a p h y 
is a b s o r b i n g ly 
interesting, a little 
naive in its admir- 
ing, but so sincere 
and whole-hearted 
that we cannot but 
sy rnpat 1 1 i se with 
Mr. Wright e v c n 
when h(* is most 
Jloswell-like. Payne 
was clearly a difti 
cult person, s h y 
and truculent , inor- 
])i(lly possessed of 
the feeling of uii- 
rc'cognised genius. 
Yet h<^ did not 
altogether fail o f 
reward f or hi s 
labours 
his translations 
brought him in 
very consitlei’iibh' 
sums, and even in 
his life-time he was 
made the centre of 
a cult which Mr. 
Wright has pledged 
life and energy to 
foster and further 


reign," and for proving as she does 
that this sombre, depressed, self- 
contained monarch was in reality 
human, and by no means merely the 
grey, relentle.ss, sinister figure that 
has been so long presented to us. 

THE LIFE OF 
JOHN PAYNE. 

By Thomas Wright. With 19 Illus- 
trations. 28s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

John Payne w^as born in 1842 
and lived until the .spring of iq‘i6. 
In him England possessed, and 
little realised her possession, a 
supreme man of letters, a genuine 
and powerful poet and an un- 
rivalled translator. Translation is 
one of the most delicate, difficult 
and exacting of all arts, so much so 
that a perfect translation is a rare 
and wonderful msisterpiecc. I’ayne 
could translate perfectly. His most 
famous works in this kind are the 
Villon and the Arabian Nights : he 
also did the ' Decameron, Hafiz, 
KhayyAm, Heine, and a fiorilegium 
of Ficnch poetry. His work is known 



From The Life of John Mrs. Hblbn Snbb in 

Payne Spanish Cobtumb. 

{Fisher Unwin). 


by every means. We wMsh him most 
cordially every success he deserves, 
but feel that I^aync is great enough 
to stand without propping. Never- 
thele.ss, we arc heartily glad of a 
most delightful biography, which 
sets before us a very living per 
.sonaliiy in the round, with all its 
greatness and its foibles and its 
human wcaknes.ses too. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

By Jonathan Swift. 6s. net. 

(Lippincott.) 

Messrs. Lippincoti have published 
a delightful children’s edition of 
this classic. It is very well bound 
and beautifully illustrated, and can 
be had for the comparatively 
moderate sum — in these days — of 
six shillings. There is a brief 
account of the author's life by way 
of introduction. "Gulliver’s 
Travels ’’ needs no recommendation, 
so it will suffice to say, that the print 
and paper of this volume are ex- 
cellent and the coloured illustrations 
will add greatly to its attractions 
as a Christmas gift for children. 
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From Pioneers of Progress ; 
Men of Science 
(S.P.C.K.) 


Sir William Herschel. 
Kt.. F.R.S. 

(From the picture In the National 
Portrait Gallery ) 


From Patron and Place-Hunter 

(Litur). 



Paul Whitehead. 


HERSCHEL. 

llV lll'i lOU MA( 

J’llERSON 2s. IU‘l 

IS IM'.K ) 

This lillh' hook is one 
of ti capital sprit’s piih- 
lishccl l)v the 
(Icaluif? with tlic lives 
of famous men. 'Phis 
jiarticular one tells ns of 
the life of Sir William 
Merschcl, the famous 
astronomer. II is an 
interesting tale apart 
from the fame 1 hat 
came to its hero later 
this talc ol the German 
hoy who began his 
earccr at the age of 
fourteen and a half in 
the band of the Han- 
overian Guards, whieh 
he entered in May, 1 753. 
He came to Kngland in 
1757, and worked at 
various branches of 
music for some years, 
being appointed organ- 
ist of Octagon Chaptd 
ill Bath in 17^)0. 'I he 
first indications of his 
interest in astronomy 
occur in his diary of 
hebniary of the sanu* 
year. In 1782 Herschel 
was appointed King's 
Astronomer, and from 
that time on his posi- 
tion was assured, and 
he gained yearly in dis- 
tinction. He died at 
Slough on August 25th, 
1822, aged eighty-four, 



From Henry Fox, First Lord Holland 

(Murray), 


Sir Stephen Fox. 

13> Lely. 


a f t (‘ r a ri’inarkablc 
career. Mr. M.icpher- 
.soii IS to be congratu- 
lated on this hook, 
which will be n’ad by 
children with ml crest 
and not as a h’ssoii. 

PATRON 

AND 

PLACE 

HUNTER: 

George Bubb Doding 

ton. 

liy J.Lovi) Sanders. 

lUs. net. (I..'inc.) 

Bidib Dodington is 
now one of the figures 
that l>ulk largest in the 
faded ta])estries of the 
eigliteenth century in 
Kngland. Some of 
those figures are as 
brig Id and fre.sh as 
they were in their own 
time — even more .so ; 
otliers no less in the 
foreground have faded 
ami re('(’d(’rl. and few 
more than l.ord Mel- 
(’ornbe. Yet Jii* was a 
man ol mark, a meiTi' 
ber of the tiovernment 
for neaily .1 generation, 
the friend and familiar 
of .statesmen, men of 
letti'rs and folk of high 
degree,, even royalty 
itself. Though he was 
the butt and mark of 
much satire, he cannot 
be accounted by any 
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7 ) 1 ';;/ South {! h iH('UL(t)iu) 


Heavy Hummocked Pack. 

(Hull, y ) 


HKMiis .1 fool, und It not lli.iL Ins own loii 

ti'nipoi ni R'S n'^anlrd liiin as a fool lie was \('iv luli, 
and had liis lod)l(‘s, one nMtainlv was to kc('j> in toiuli 
with thf sonm‘s from whuh ^<K)d tlniH^s inif^ht h<' hojM'd 
for, hill at 1 lu’ saniu turn' lu- was \ t-i \ ioiid of pl.iyin^ patron 
tti »>thors. Mr Llo\d Saiuhns has ns a lufly voliinn' 

whicfi llirow's nnu li Ji.i;hl and sidohj^hl on tin.* pohtn al and 
soi-iaJ <loin^^ of the Aii^iisian and t-ai I v-<.h*oi j.;ian tunes, and 
w'hile nothing will i*\ ei efftU n tin* fact fh.il IMekonihc* W'as 
an onl-.ind-oiit coxiomh, it you hlo* a tnininei, ostrnla- 
lions, p.iwky, mean in his way ain.l all the lest of it, still 
he innst be letojpnsed as .i man c.)f parts and volume in his 


From The Last Crusade 

{Lane). 


d.iv iis well as in the llesh Stndtmfsoi theieiitury will 1 
veiy ^;lad to have tins hands(»in(' book 

SOUTH. 

I»\ Srw I'.uM.si SiiAiKii ios, ( \ 1) In ni .ihiim* 
Mhr trated jys. net. (I h inem.nm i 

In MU3 Sir I rnest Shaekleton ])lanned an attempt 
on what, tiller Amimdseii’s rea( hinj.^ llie South roll*, 
rein. nils the only f ’,1 eat ad\i*ntnreof Xntaiilu jonrnc'vini; • 
the 1 1 <*‘.siiu^ of th('Sf)ntli I 'ol.ir continent fioin sea to si‘a. 
\11 w.is ready' for a start lioin !• iifjjland at the eiul of July’, 
loi j, when the bi.n war fell upon us, but though he at once 

offi'ied sliip and men 

t and stoles to the 

j Admir.dtv', he was 
Olden'd to (ontinue, 

■ and on \ut>ust 8tli 
left I’ly mouth. Well, 
the expedition failed 
in its mam object. 
Wiather conditions 
made it impossibh' : 
thmr ship was i aiif.»ht 
and held in the ice, 
aiul clrifteil for nine 
months till she ivns 
crushed and sank, 
leaving her crew on a 
lloaling piece of ice, 
^30 miles from land, 
and on this icc they 
remained drifting lierc 
and there while it 
dwindlciJ under them. 
At length in threes 
small boats they made 
Ivlephant Island, and 
Shackleton set out 
with five of his people 

ACRK. Evinino, Storm RisiNa bring help. In a 

twenty - foot Vhaler 
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Picket Boat' . Trawlers, and 
Battleships in Scapa Flow. 


J'hiiu More S<*a ol (hr Cirat Wai. 

lly W I. u V.li. , K A. 

(( 

(Ik'N l,Kr.l (In' vox.iL'A’ l<) South .i litth- uh.ilm^', 

station iSoo milrs and f'ol Ihi'ir in M\trrn daNs 

'J'licin r Sha»'lvli‘t oil iii.idr ihicc at Irm])! to hniiL'; a sliip 
to hlcpli.int Islaiul tti rcsi iic Ins (oinr.idr, onK to In* 
liTisl 1 ato<l l>y I lw‘ i‘ ; a loin Ih a(tcin|it sn(i(‘cdtd 'riioiiL'Ii 
(hr (onlMiriil was not noised, the ('\pcdilion s<(inrd 
Mix.diitihlc sMrntitii 1 n loi mat ion, and the ‘ilorx* ol liir 
stJiii‘i;lr and the iii<lonntai)lr (oniaj^r that l>ronj.'!il tin* 
v'.iiions jiarlirs IliHMi.'ih, is a most Ina'I raisin'! iinr 
'I'lir liooU IS (O]iionsl\ illnsl i al (‘d, and is ol \ ri \ ‘^iral 
inij>ort am (.• in \ntar(ln lilriatinr. 


rsprdilioiis in lnik(‘stan .md lihrt, llirn (lu* mar- 
vrlloiis sioi\ oj Lhasa, Ihr in\ sliTions tily, and (Ik*^ 
\asit of Salat C handia I >iis la\ iiij^stont s lonnicys in 
Aliua hnd (hr ]»la(( 1 hr\ (hsrrsr. I>ii (‘h.iillii is line 
with his y,oiiIlas, and tin* nirii who li.i\ riled ainonfJ! 1 Ih‘ 
hlood t liii s| \ Masai, .uni those who Joinnl lleir jainful 
way to liinlniUn. I her(‘ is siiK'lv \aiie!\* eii(Mi/.;Ji lieic 
loi 1 he ‘^rrriliest lia\ellei whoseinajipi (aip('t is ( he Jiearlh- 
ni;j; l»\ the < ornei f)f lln* wintei lin-, \aiii‘l\' .iiid wliettnif.^ 
ol .ipprtite lor the e\tiiidril iisoids Ik Ml wJn(.]i lliis 
\ohinie is skillnll\ and iiinln slandin;.d\ lompiled. 


STORIES OF 

MODERN 

EXPLORERS. 


1 L \ia inn M I) Will' \Ms. 

I i..\ . I' I\ 1 . S ( Si eh \ 

Sri \ II r ) 

'I his is .1 \ oliiine in 

i(*iided lor \onii‘.*, p»-ople 
])riinarilv. and |4i\rs .in 
account ol some ol the 
exploits ol lia\elleis to 
fai and perilous plai es m 
tlic iniietei'iit h (entni\', 
and eliiellx in tlie hitter 
lialf ol it. Onh' a few 
are eliosiai out ol inan\, 
blit they are i epresi'iit.i- 
tive and inlereslin^. hiisl 
of all we have S\ i*n 1 lediii's 
stnigi^le arross the jp'eat 
Takla IMakan Pcserl of 
Eastern T urkestan , a 
thrilling record ol terrible 
hardshi]) indomitably snr> 
mounted, then his attempt 
to get to Lhasa. Then 
Captain Dcasy’s surveying 



J'rojn Storic.s of Modrrn Explorers 

{Sir/fv, Srri'icc). 


Palaci of Lhasa of the Dalai Lama. 
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J'vom Among the Italian Peasants 

(CW//;/a). 

DUBLIN TYPES. 

Dfiiwii by SinNhV Daviks 
(Dublin : 'Dip I'jillxit J'rpss.) 

'I Jiis booh bus ;i ]i:ii lit iilar appeal to tlie piesenl reviewer 
who is IcVmiliar willi Mr. Davies’ “ types,” and nt timin-es 
many old IrieTuls in his drawin^js. 'I'lie writer of the Intro- 
duction chooses to leniain anonymous, luit il is (piite obvious 
that he knows Didiliii and the wcuider/id ])oor of Dublin 
well. In that Intro<lu('tion he notes an interesting ])oiiit, 
tiu: respectability of the inliabitants ot some of the worst 
slums in Dublin, (hie nuiy go inlo .1 lenenieiit house' in 
a Dublin shim and find jicople li\iug in e oiulilions, one 
would think, unlit for animals, ami cuu' will be n*('eived 


\ 




Carrying Wood. 

by those peojde with a (ourtesy unequalled in many a 
ca.stle. The writer notes also the fact that in this terrible 
misery a statue ot the Ihessed Virgin will look ilown from 
th(‘ w'.ill, and ont? is reminded of the; flower woman who 
came dripping to the doorstep one wit day, to know if 
we eoulcl give her a white dress tor her little girl to make 
her first t'omm union in. I\*rli.ij)s the most lovable of 
Dublin types is tlie iiew-sboy who is both ilJustrated and 
(le.stribed in this book. Ills endless wnl and mernmeiit 
under the most adverse i in unislaiiees are little short of 
marvellous, and hi' is veiy clear to iJie Jiearls ot tJie Dublin 
p(‘ 0 ))le. It IS true that in Dublin the jxior are always wdth 
us, but perha]>s, as the wnti*i suggests, 1h.it only provi's the 
ihaiJly of the Diihlin ])e()])le. 



From Among tne Italian Peasants 

(Collins). 


Sbrbnaoinq. 
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SIR 

VICTOR 
HORSLEY: 

A Study of his Life 

and Work. 

Hy Stephfn VAciicT. 

'j IS. net. (Consliibh*.) 

The death of Sir 
Victor Horshy in Meso- 
potfiniia was a very 
grievous loss to Eng- 
land. Not yet sixty 
years of age, tor nearly 
thirty of those years 
)u* had been eminent 
and pre-eminent in the 
mediial world, and he 
hail won honours and 
honour both for him- 
.self and for England 
among scientists 
throughout tht^ world. 

Born in 18.57, the son 
of a well-known artist, 
he matriculated in 
London University in 
and duiing his 
medical studies jirovi'd 
beyond doubt th.it he 
was one of the big men 
of his geneiation. I lard 
and welbdiiected work 

brought him sp(‘edil\' Sir Victor Horsley Sir Victor Horsley. 

to the tore, and hi^ (Co/zi/.z/V, ). 1 pl10toRr.ii.l1 1.\ Mi. i, i . Ulu 

first researches were in 
My\ti‘deina .iiid the 
thyroid gland. N(‘xt Ik^ 
took a very ])roniinent 
share in the English 
study and jiraitiii' ot 
l\isteur'.s inoculation 
for r.ibi(*s. riien lus 
life w'as a recoid ol 
triumph upon triumj)li 
in surgery, which can- 
not here be mentioned 
in det.iil. ^Ir. Sti'phcn 
Paget’s memoir is a 
monmiKMit of admira- 
tion and aftei'lion, all 
the more gimiiine and 
trust w'orthy by reason 
of the many wide 
ditlerenees bet wecMi 
Mr. Pagi't’s views on 
polities and religion 
and .socijil a flairs, and 
those held by Sir X’lctor 
with all his w'cll-known 
leii.ieity and robustness. 

While Sir Vii'ior ha<l 
perhaps clone his b(‘st 
work as a medical man, 
he was still in the prime 
fullness of his powc'is, 
and had for .some years 
luriuMl his attention to 
politics. His very 
strong view’s were well 
known, and his candle^ 
was never obscured 
under a bushel — it 
thicw its beams far and 
wide into a naughty 
world. Had he been 




spared to come back 
from his fine service in 
the East he would have 
beem a very eonsider- 
able power in jniblic 
life, and public life loses 
much in lo.sing his can- 
dour, sincerity, honour 
and driving energy. 
This memoir is in its 
straight for w' a rd, re- 
strained way an adc- 
qiuiti’ monument to a 
great personality. 

THE SOUL 
OF ANN 
RUTLEDGE. 

By Bi.knii’ Baucih k. 

t'oloiired I'Ynntis- 
Gs. net. 

(1 .ij)|)in< ott .) 

This charmingly told 
stoiv di’als with the 
e.irlv days of Abraham 
l.iiKohi, and 1h(‘ shat- 
li'img ol his young 
1 « tiiiaiK (‘ bv death. 'The 
\\ ntei lalvi ns back to 
the little village of Niwv 
S.virni, Illinois, in 1831, 
and the arriv.il of a 
lanky \’oulh, penniless 
blit .stiiUing, seeking 
woilv as a rail s])litter. 
The storv I'lids long 
lud’ore 1 am oln’s di’tinitt* 
I'litiy into jniblie lift', 
but it (h‘av\s a vt'ry 
ai resting ]>ii 1 lire ol how 
I he vouth bv slii'ei grit 
and honest \' won the 
( onlulem t* and estt't'in 
ol the villagt'is ami 
lu'c.iim* their imollicial 
I hain])i()ii and repre- 
sentative. The back- 
gioimd is exiellently 
(Ir.iwii ami apjieals to 
us as a verv convincing 
description of .1 type 
ol American lilc nearly 
.1 liiimlred yeais ago. 

I he writer has a very 
(hslimt loiimiaml of 
jialhos, but she does 
not seek to idealise the 
lough .side of tlu^ village 
hie. Lincoln, by jdiysi- 
cal prowess but niort' by 
moral power, tlanimated 
over llie ( hurls as well 
as the gi'utles. And 
he won the heart of 
the village belle, Ann 
JCutledge, and prov'ed 
as gallant in love as Im 
was dauritle.ss in w'ar. 
The picture of Ann will 
live long in the reader’s 
mind, and her death on 
the eve of her lover's 
beginnings of lame 
rounds off a true and 
very moving story. 
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The Year 1919 Illustrated [Sivarthm trv Press) The Biq Four at Versailles, 


MY 

CAMPAIGN 

IN 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

By Major-CIkneral Sir 

ClIAKLKS VkRIC TkRUKKS 
'l oWNSHEND, K.C.H . 

D.S.O. 

25s. net. 

(Biitterworth ) 


In this hrilliiint record 
of one of the great caiii- 
p a i g n s of t li e war 
General Townshend puts 
into plain terms a good 
deal that has hitherto 
been secret history : 
explains some military 
blunders that have 
seemed inexplicable by 
simply telling the truth 
about them. He tells 
how, when he entered 
upon his command of 
the forces in Mesopo- 
tamia, he informed his 
Command er-in-Chief in 
India that he should 
need 30,000 to 0,000 
men before he could take 
Bagdad and hold it, and 
was promised that his 
army should be made up 
to that number before 
he went beyond Kut. 



From My Campaign in Mesopotamia General Townshend. 

{fiutterworih). 


Then, when by Jiis 
masterly strategy and 
skill and swiftness in 
attack h(‘ had broken 
and driven back greatly 
superior numbers of the 
enemy and had taken 
Kut, he was imperatively 
ordered to do the im- 
])ossiblc — to go on wdth 
his 13.000 men, unrein- 
fon ed, and take Bagdad. 
Tie protested but obeyed, 
and smashed the 'J'urks 
at Ctesiphon, where 
again they outnumbered 
him by two to one, but 
before he could turn 
their rout into a decisive 
victory they were rein- 
forced by the arrival of 
a fresh army corps, and 
there was nothing for it 
but to fall back on Kut. 
This was successfully 
done, and General Town- 
shend dug himself in at 
Kut and sustained a siege 
of nearly five months, 
only siirnmdering at last 
when hi.s Commander-in- 
C'hief told him by wire- 
less it was impossible to 
relieve him. and ordered 
him to make the best 
terms he could. By 
then his men were dying 
daily of starvation. The 
story of this siege, related 
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y-Vcim G.H.Q. Montreuil-sur-mer— The f rst view of 

{ihlllip AUau). THIS FAMOUS OLD TOWN WHICH EVERY 

TRAVELLER GETS UPON ENTERING IT. 


simply and with IIk' vividost rfali.sm. makes one of tin* 
proudest and most moving stones m all onr military 
annals, r'ollowin^ il is a detailed account of Cieiieral 
Townshend's two years and four montlis of captivity, and 
how in th<‘ eiul lie nef^otiated with the Turkish (Govern- 
ment and was the mi'ans of arranf^niK that armistici' with 
them which drove Austria out of the war and shatterc'd 
the last hope ot (Geimany. hon^ beifire the war (General 
M'ownshcnd was a ])U])il ot (Geneial I-'och, and his scieiititii' 
exposition of his jil.ins and battles, lartjely based on the 
teachin#;s of his j.»ieat leader, make this nn in\aluabl(‘ 
practical hamlbook for the student of tactus, as well as a 
stirring war narrative that will appeal strongly tt> the 
general reader. 


by (i S 0 ..'os, net (Philip .\llan.) 

'I he ant hoi ol "(Gilt.)” is an ofliLer of great liti-rary 
experientt‘, who had m the early days ol the w'ar seen 
much si'rvu in the hiu‘ and beem very .severely W'oimded. 
lie was siibseipiently, while at CG. I !.(_)., exec'jit ionally 
well placed for si'Cing the work of all ilepartments and 
was in a ]M)sition ol imnsn.il coiifideiu e, having access 
to the mo.si imjxntanl ri'eords of ( iintMit twenls. He lias 
been given sjx'cial hu. ilitii's foi tins book l\v the highest 
anthorilv, and deals at hmglh with the organisation of 
(i.ll.(>. and its soiial lit«\ and treats in detail of tlu* work 
ol the various ‘‘(*1 vu i‘s, sin h as remounts, raiJw.i^'s and 
traiispoit, mednal stn'vici's, agi it nit iiral and eclui ational 

ilepart meiits, cha])lains, 
thi‘ women '.s services 
and the rest, lie* has 
also nine h that is new to 
tell oi the Americans, 
and ol the relations be- 
tvvec'ii the various .lilies, 
and giv es some' startling 
infoi mat ion regarding 
1 lu* heroic' ineasnn's 
resolved on in case tin* 
( Gel m.\n ‘ ‘ push "of i i S 
had provM'd snccesslul. 
'Ihe book abounds in 
good stories, and the' 
w'riter n c' v e r 1 a (' k s 
humour, Inil it is also 
of veiy great interest 
and value to the .serious 
student of war and is 
an absolutely reliable 
authority for many im- 
pentant and hitherto 
unpublished details. 
'Idle illustrations of 
pkiees and jiersons are 
a complete gallery of 
the Jieads of the British 
Army in France and 
of the place where their 
brain work was done. 
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HOW I 
FILMED 
THE 
WAR. 

By Lieuten- 
ant Geoffrev 
Malins, O.li.K. 

JJS. (}(], IK-t. 

(Jenkins.) 

Lieutenant 
Mtilins was a 

movie man 
pure and sini- 
])le, or perhaj)s 
as his readers 
willap;rce when 
they have conu' 
to an end of 
Jiis e x c i t i n 
narrative, not 
so very simple. 

Originally he 
went out to 
Belgium to 
take iilins for 
Ins linn, and 

hi ter he was 

apiiointcd om- ^ I'dined the War 

of tlu- Ollkial Uciikiiis} 

\y a r O f 1 i I i* 

K’inenialographers. Ills hook is a most racy actount 
ol all that he did, and rill that was done lor him during his 
two years’ .service in ih.il (ajiaulN, iiuludnig what was \eiv 
nearly dom* to him, Joi h(‘ ha<l innuimTalile ( lose shaves 
for Jus life, and iutinilelv' more than lifly times liis wmght 
of lethal stiill hiih'd to kill him Shells that kiKxked him 
lu'ad over heels only ('\Jnlai.ited him, and his ihiel pn*- 
oeeu])ation was to save his tameia and tilms . . . which 
ecTtainly shared Jus Un U. Jaeulemiut .Malms filmed tJie 
first grcrit war picture tin* llallle of the Soiuitk'— whi<.h 
most ]ieO])le saw with jiridt' and reveieiicc* and awe .\o 
more heart-r.iisiug thing iii all flu* war ('an easilv he thought 
of than the pic tine W(^ .saw with oiir own eves of the .soldier 
that rushed out into the nmidcT ])laiu, and pie.sc'utly was 
sec'll ('ommg down the trench with Ins wounded coiiiiade 
on Ills shouldeis Lieulc-ii.mt Malms telU iis all .i]»out 
ev e r y t hi u g, 

c liecTy and gay ' * 

a II cl liouest , 
and like every 
other good 
book on the 
w'ar, the thing 
that stands out 
most 111 it is 
the fact that 
out 111 (‘re eva'ry 
man hc'ljx’d his 
II e i g li h o u r . 

I ’c'rha])s lh.it is 
the g r e .1 t 
Jc'.sson of lhc‘ 
whole war. 


THE 
BLACK 
WATCH 

The Story of 
the Marne. 

By joF Cas 
SF.Li.s. 5s. net. 

(Melrose.) 

Here is a 
very plain pic- Mesopotamia, 1914 -1915 

ture of the {Mclroi^i). 


— . ^ . 

On the wax to the Menin Gate 

WITH AN Artillery Officer, to 

PLACE OUR GUNS IN ACTION. 

cMiliest lighting of the* warm .Xiigust, mi.j, \eiy plain, ver^^ 
unvanushc'd, and d(‘sperat(‘l\' tasematmg Joe t'.issc'lls w^as 
a scout m the BkiLk Watch, and he Ic'lls pist what hc’ did. 
.md what In* saw, hc'ard, felt and smell, during the early 
d.iV's ol the (h'sjH'iale tight iiig It is not jiossihle to .say 
.ilw.ivs wlu’lher his .leeount t, lilies with the' letoid of IJie 
siafl. who had even v source ol mlormat ion, hut it is of 
little imp(Ji lance vvhc'thcu the* uumhers o| (leim.iiis killed 
at ('(‘rlaiii points aie a(.(. iiialc'lv givc'ii What is invaliiahh* 
is the" doggc'd matter ol-fac t wav 111 vchich ini])iessions 
.iiid h.i])])('iimgs are set down, vivid, tine, siir])ri.sing, oftc'ii 
.almost shoeking m Iheirgiim le.ihly, vet a line jiicliiieof 
wai. Read how' ( .'i^sells and the (haniaii senti\' fought 
hhiid and vvilh nake(l hands on the lip ot a Cierman 
tiem. li von will get tin* desper.itc' thrill ol truth. So true 
and slannch is the tale that f hei e is litt le ic al honor, out 
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of the sum of horrors there 
emerges the sense of te^ur 
and courage and soUdftevi^*. 
In one golden 
there was no selfishness, 
not even a thought of it — 
‘ over there.' " 


THE SALONICA 
SIDE-SHOW. 

By V. J. Seligman. ios. Gd 

not. (Allen & Unwin.) 

There has been no ple- 
thora of books on Salon ica. 

Consequently '* The Salonica 
Side-show ” is assured of 
an interested public. Tlie 
more so as Mr. SeligTn.ni 
treats the everyday life of 
our Forces there from a 
humOTOu.s point of view. 

His chapter on "'riie 
Tragedy oi Constantine/’ 

• howiiyor— based on first- 
-hand information lie ob- 
t^jjned from the cx- King’s 
Secrietary, M. Mclas — ol)- 
vidutly is not humorous. 

’That monarch’s moral dete- 
'^rioration is traced step by 
step from indecision, through 
his grave betrayal of Serbia 
in September, 1915, onwards. 

What Mr. Seligman terms 
his Lear-like “ madness ” 

** culminated in tlie insane 
and criminal outl)r<.Mk of 
December istand 2nd, 1016, 
when British and f-Yemli 
marines were assassinaled 
in cold blood in the Greek 

capital.” It was Constan- Side-show 

tine who “ exhorted his (ANm <•>• Unwin). 

troops to destroy utterly the 

British and French, ‘ so that no trace even of their nostrils 
remained.' " On the humorous side are some amusing 
little sketches on games in the Balkans — tennis, bridge, 
golf. In Macedonian golf, it is not the best playc^r who 
wins but ” the greatest 



guide, while the format*' is 
eminently suitable for the 
pocket. The text is trans- 
lated by Helen Gerard, and 
the illustrations — 116 — 
cover practically all the 
marbles and notable build- 
ings of importance. In 
addition, M. Maurel pro- 
vides thirty - two handy 
majis. Indeed, a month in 
Kome with tliis volume as 
sole companion would lack 
neither joy nor fruitfulness 
from the point of view of 
culture. And those who 
know the same author's 
“ Little Cities of Italy '* will 
be keen to possess it. M., 
Maurel's .second day’s walk, 
entitled ' * 'ITi e Marble 
Thicket," leads to the 
Forum ; and he takes you 
back to that glorious pile on 
llie thirtieth day, saying : 
*' The Forum has given me 
the noblest emotion of my 
life, and to it I dedicate 
my last look and thought. 
In it I feel the culmination 
of all my love of Rome, 
much more, my whole self, 
whati’ver I may have of 
(iiltiire “tny Latin blood." 
It is because M. Maurel is 
an enthusiast that his book 
is so apiiealing. 

LAST YEARS OF 
JOHN REDMOND. 

STF.rJiRN Gwynne. 

T()S. net. (ArnnUI.) 

^ This study of tlie last 
the Kresna pass. year’s of Mr. J<<-<linond'9 
October, ibis. career is, of course, insepar- 

able from a .study of the 
later ])liases of the Irish (pu^stion. Jt is a masleiiy piece 
of characterisation, and both as biography and as history 
is the most brilliant and imjiortant book on Ireland and 
Irish affairs that has appeared for long past. 


military strategist ” ! 
This book has ten ex- 
cellent illustrations and 
tifiro maps. 


A MONTH IN 
ROME. 

By AndrA Maurel. 

09 , net. {Putnams.) 

A touch of originality 
in the scheme of M. 
AndrG Maurel s “A 
Month in Rome " makes 
it a welcome handbook 
for the intelligent tourist. 
]Q;a6h day's jilan is in- 
^4i<^ted in this style : 
trf 'Day : As the Crow 
Flics ; qth Day : The 
Cold Venus ; 27th Day : 
Kuskin's Mistake. And 
80 on. It is very deh- 
j^itely a 'Miterary " 
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From The Dover Patrol Destroyers making a screen 


{Ilutchmson). WITH their funnel smoke. 


6 TRAVEL ; 

Theii its glorious liour, the crdyttAg 

of the St? Quentin Caiml and the breal|^ 
ing of the Hindenburg Line, an fqldc* 
story of the beginning of that end t^t 
eamc witli the Armistice on Noven^t 
I ilh, by which time the fresh lo 
were 217 officers and 3,981 men. Be-* 
tween those tw^o days the 46th .H 
i‘ricoiintcred and defeated no fewer tlia|i;il?f 
.sixl(‘(*n (lernian divi.sions. Here is th^"' 
.story of the bn-aking ol the iliiidcnb^ 
lane without embellisliments, a soldid 
alino.sL ilesii-.cated record of facts/j'J 
tlirilling beyond compare, in its restripi 
eciuablc, proud narrative summiug-i;)'!! 
what ill a rar(‘Iy ardent sentence Uiipi 
Priestley says may possibly have be^.. 
“lilt; best days of many lives, the 
of 101 iS, when to be alive and well 
a thing to be grateful for, and when 
the British Army was at last obtainii^ 
just reward for all its dogged and patiesd^ 
fighting •• 



BREAKING THE HINDENBURG 
LINE: 

THE STORY OF THE 46th (NORTH 
MIDLAND) DIVISION. 

By Major Raymond E. T’riksti kv. M.C. 

28. 6d. net. (l''i.sher Unwin.) 

The 46th Division had its trials and reverses 
in the early days after it got to France in 
February, 1915, the first coniplide Territorial 
Division to arrive in any theatre of war. 
Through them all it went on learning its busi- 
ness, quietly, keenly, grimly, and wliile its 
attacks w'cre not uniformly succi\ssful, it w'as 
called on lo di'hMnl some of the inosi impor- 
tant parts of tlic We.stern J‘'roni, and “ not one 
inch of ground was ever lost. " How severe the 
fighting it had shared may be seen from the 
fact that between February, 1915. and Septem- 
ber 24111, 1018, its casualties in killed, wounded 
^ and missing were 1,285 offieers and 2.|,n8o men. 




From Breaking the Hindenburg Line 8t. Quentin Canal with 

, (Fisher Unwin), Roqueval BnioaE. 


THE DOVER PATROLi 

1915-1917. ; ^ 

By Admikat, Sir Reginald BAelfiEL 

K.C.B., K.C.V.O.. D.S.O. 2 vm 

3.|s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

The Dover Patrol had 
the most thankless task of 
of our sea forces during 
'I'o ii tell tlie care and re.spon8ibility 
of guarding the gate of the English 
( hannel, ot pa.ssing the merchant 
ships safely through to the Thames^ 
of watching over the incessant 
stream of soldiers on their way to! 
J’rance to light, on their way batik 
lo England to hospital or for 
leave. If it had faileil, the result 
would have been dismay and dis- 
aster, as long as it succeeded 
work was hidden and unrecognised; 
Only on the rare occasions wheif 
something went wrong did the lime- 
light fall on it- -not over kindly^ 
And now the veil of secrecy is 
lifted a little, and we can sou 
something of the colossal wolk 
(lone, something of the difficulties 
and risks attending it by day and 
night. And for the first time the 
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world at large is informed 
that the work was done 
by superb bliifl, by the 
masterly handling of in- 
adequate forces and re- 
sources in sueJi a way 
that the CIcrman, with 
very heavy superiority, 
strategic and tactical and 
in material, never ven- 
tured to attempt the 
methods that would have 
swept the l^ovcr I^itrol 
out of existence, and com- 
pelled us to weaken the 
(irand Fleet by diverting 
from it large numbers of 
cruisers and destroyers to 
reinforce the weak con- 
glomeration of old de- 
stroyers and unarmed 
drifters that held the sea 
pass so gallantly till tlie 
end of loi 7, when Admiral 
Bacon was superseded and 
the woik he had initjated 
and almost completed was 
carrieil on by his brilliant 
succc*ssor. It is clear that 
Admiral Bacon feels that 
liis supersession was not 
necessary, but we will not 
discuss that aspect o1 liis 
book. TJic matter will 
be thrashed out, and his- 
tory will decide. 'Pin* 
record of contanu'd 

in tliese t\so volumes is 
amazing, the story oi titanic 
and iinllagging etfort is all 
but incredible, did we not 
know that it is only hall told. 
Much of the story is, or seems 
dry and common]iku'e, but 
that is well ; it is right that 
we should realise something 
of the griiuling ofiice work of 
planning and organising and 
admi nisi rat ion, the technical 
difticiilties, tlic struggle for 
iruTt; nu?chanical material such 
as mines and nets and guns 
and ships, liard brute things 
that needed steel and wire 
and chemicals, and labour and 
time to make and provide, 
and all in competition wath 

other needs no less urgent. 
The patrol sank submarines, 

and fought (*crman destroyers, 
and landed great guns in 
Flanders, it had losses from 
mines and torpedoes and 
destroyer raids, it worked 
both day and night, yet 

always moving to a stronger 
and more cruel and mure 

inevadable stranglehold o a 
G e r m any. Head the bare 
record of the thousands of 
mcrcliant ships sheplicrded 
through the danger area. 
Approximately 120,000 steam 
merchant ships passed 
through the Dowms in the 



h'yom Memories of Edward, Eighth 
Earl of Sandwich, 1839 1916 

{Murray). 


Mary, Countess 
OF Sandwich 



From The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble 

(Lane), 

Recently reviewed In The Bookman. 


Andrb Maurois. 


three years 1915, 1916, 
1917. Of these, fifty 
ships were mined or about 
the twenty-fifth part of 
one ]^er cent., one only was 
lo.st by the enemy’s gun 
fire, or onc-thousandlh 
part of one per cent. 
'Fhe figures ai'c eloquent 
beyond eloquence, wutli 
O.stcnd, the enemy’s de- 
stroyer and submarine 
base, nearer to Dover 
tlian Dover is to Brighton. 
Admiral Bacon's book is 
rich indeed, and should 
be kept on the choice 
shelf sacred to the history 
of thc‘ war. (.)vcr a hun- 
dred pilot ographs on art 
jiajier and thirty - two 
maps and diagrams arc 
no little liclp to the 
reader. L.el controversy 
rage as it may — .ind will, 
\\e close the book and 
tliank (iod lor tlie J)over 
Palrol. 


MEMOIRS 
OF EDWARD, 
EIGHTH EARL 
OF SANDWICH 
(1839-1916). 

iMlitcd by Mr^. Steuart 

FrsKINF-. j()S. JH-l. 

(Mil nay.) 

As we move away in time 
from the true \'iel()nan era, 
bctwxen which and ourselves 
there is now a great and 
dee] Idling gulf iixed. we inoie 
and more easily prize 
anything in llie .shape of a 
bridge by who.se liel]i we can 
in fancy spend a little time 
on the otliiT side. Not that 
the other side is necessarily 
to be taken as the true bosom 
of Abraham — the hajipy 
place of rest . . . but those 
were great times in their 
way, and great people, in 
.spite of their strange limit- 
ations. This love of the past 
prompts us to pleasure in 
these memories of the late 
Earl of Sandwich, a decided 
personality, whose position 
brought him in contact with 
everybody in the round 
world from royalty to rick- 
shaw drivers, and whoso 
character made him friendly 
and dt home with all of 
them. A bachelor all his 
days, Wc catch gay glimpses 
of his liking for pretty girls* 
We sec him a keen soldier, 
an honest politician, a good 
country gentleman, an affec- 
tionate friend, and kind in 
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his relations with dependents and servants. Some 
notoriety was earned by his of healing; towartbs 

the end of his life, gifts that Lord Sandwich took witli 
noble seriousness. The book, though not exactly exciting 
or notable, b(iars reading excellently well, ainl con tains 
a number of things that it would have been a pity not to 
have rec:ordcd. 

THE MEANING OF THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION. 

by H. Hamilton l-VFh od. net. (Palmer iS: 

Hayward.) 

When a man writes as Mr. llamiltf)n b'yfe has written in 
this book, it is customary to call lain a soi ialisi, an agit.itor, 
an anarchist, but it is mor(‘ than piobabh' that Mr. l-'vfe is 
none of these, for after all he has written nothing that is 
not the plainest c(nnnion st*nse, and urges nothing more 
revolutionary than that we should ]wacti-e in e\eiyd.iv 
life the religion we profess on Sundays. havt* only 

to act up to the principle wliu h ( iirist taught, ' Wh.it- 
sot'ver ye would that nu*n should <lo unto von, ilo \‘e even 
so unto t hem, ” .ind thi'rewiiuld be an einl ot om pioli1i‘t'rs. 
of reducing the many to ])oyerty in onler that a tew may 
pile ii]> great wealth, of idl the wrongs and tviannies we 
pass into some sort ot law ami inlln t n])on llmse wlio aie 
weakei or less foitnnatt' than oni sidvc'^. "Struggle for 
life IS the law of natiin*," he s.ivs, " but the siiambh' ioi 
sii])ertluity is niinatmal and thereloie nnheallliv. ' *1 here 

IS a lot of foolishness in the desin' of one nation to snbjngat<- 
and rule over aiiother, and it must make the angels w(‘(‘p 
to s(‘(‘ how an\‘ man, for the brief \e.irs (d Ins lite, can 
find satista('t ion in swiiggeiing as rndier, stiongcT oi mort* 
impel tant than olluu' of his etpially jx'rishable fellows 
'fins earnest , oiitspoUen bo«»kisa toiin ami a inedn ine t hat 
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\ishrf). 

shnnld iielp to ('nr(‘ some ol ns ot the su k fancy 
that we aie not as other im*n, and that a state of 
things we should not ('oiisidei good (‘iioiigh for 
oiiiseKes is gooil iMioiigh tor them. 'J ht* day for 
smh sell com pkueiicies is ])ast. 'flic meaning of 
the word rtcohition is, among other things, that 
the nnisses ot the p(*o[>Je aie no longc'r iiiileltercd, 
and their know ledgi' is no longi i liinit(*d to wlial 
their snpcnuis may think well to tell them; once 
tht'v were blind, now^ t h('y i.an see for themselves, 
and what ‘they .see does not inspiie them with 
trust in those who made them poor, and kept 
them .so as long as they loiild. " Instilnlitms, no 
matti*! how' .im ienl or how- dignified by 1 radition," 
as Mr. I'yfe has it, *' wa*i(’ made foi Alan, and not 
Man for instiUitiuns. If they irk instcMd of easing 
him, as institutions were meant to do, they can, 
and must, bi' swej^t awa\. 'I'li.it is the Kevohi- 
tioiKiry idea ” ; ami who shall suggest that such 
an idea is anything but natural and right ? A 
very opportune little book ; its interpretation of 
the wide unrest of the hour is as searching as it is 
stimulating. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE 
WORLD WAR. 

Tly Til. VON pKTlIMANN lloLL*WKG. JSS. llcl. 

(IlutlcTWOl til ) 

One of the most curiously interesting things 
in this book of Bclhmann IJolwegg's i.s its ap- 
parently unconscious revelation of that typically 
(icriTian mentality and morality which made it 
possibit* for our lat<‘ enemies to do many dis- 
honourable actions during the w^ar, without being 
troubled by Hie slightest conception that they 
were other than legitimate, praiscwwthy or even 
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courageous. This 
something to the value of 
a book that is of first im- 
portance as an intimate 
exposition of Germany's 
objects and ambitions, 
and the plans she had 
laid for their achievement, 
by one of her leading 
statesmen who held the 
office of Imperial Chan- 
cellor from 1909 till 1917. 

He was at the heart of 
affairs, and, from the 
days when they were 
fellow students at Bonn 
University, he was pro- 
bably more in the con 
fidence of the Kaiser than 
any of his contempor- 
aries. He defends him- 
self vigorously against 
the attacks of von Tlrpitz 
and other of his col- 
leagues who put Gci*' 
many's failure down to 
his overcaution and tim- 
idity ; discloses, from his 
own standpoint, the secret 
diplomacy of Europe from 
1909 onwards, and gives 
a detailed account of all 
the negotiations between 
Berlin and London, with 
a chronicle of T.ord 
Haldane's much discussed 
visit to Germany shortly 
before the war. The 
anecdotes and opinions 
about many of the lead- 
ing figures in latter-day 
European diplomacy are 
full of interest, and cer- 
tainly no war book yet published gives the German case 
more amply or authoritatively ; and none more thoroughly, 
though unintentionally, vindicates the policy of Britain 
and her allies. 


THE 

NORTH 

RIDING 

OF 

YORK 

SHIRE. 

By Cai'TA 
W. J. Wes- 
ton. M A.. 
B.Sc. With 
Maps, Dia- 
grams and 
1 1 1 u .s t r a - 
tions. 28 . 6d. 
(Cambridg e 
Universi t y 
Press.) 

Love of 
his own 
homeland 
has enabled 
Captain 
Weston to 
achieve the 
almost im- 
possible — a 




From Reflections on the 
Great War 

(Duiterworth). 



From Weston’s North Riding of Yorkshire 
(Cawbridgt University Pres9)> 


county handbook that 
may be read with interest 
from cover to cover. 
The North Riding is 
" Paradise enow " for 
our author ; its very big- 
ness is a source of satis- 
faction to him. He is 
eloquent over the loveli- 
ness of storm-swept moor 
and fell no less than of 
that of the delightful 
dales. On the highest 
cliffs you may find the 
real alpine flora, while 
the lowland pastures are 
gay in autumn with the 
purple crocus. As for its 
past — '* We cannot tell in 
any detail the story of our 
Riding, for to do this 
would be to rewrite a 
large part of English his- 
tory." So good a York- 
shireman is Captain 
Weston that to him even 
Middlesbrough shows 
glorious through the glare 
of its blast-furnaces, and 
the slacks of pig-iron are 
but a pleasant feature in 
the landscape. It is in- 
tert^sting to find that 
Whitby jet may fairly be 
reckoned among York- 
shire "antiquities." 
Those who have been used 
to associate it merely 
with a tasteless mid- 
Victorian fashion will 
learn with surprise 
that not only is it 
mentioned by Caidmon, 
but jet beads were in high favour among the ladies of 
the New Stone Age ! The noble abbey and churches 
of tlie county — Whitby, Ricvaiilx and Gainsborough. 
Lastingham and Northallerton — should be a source 

of honest 
pride to 
any York- 
shi reman; 
Captain 
Weston 
clearly shows 
the peculiar 
glories of 
each ; and 
in a dozen 
pages con- 
trives to 
give a minia- 
ture sketch 
of the de- 
velopment of 
ecclesiastical 
architectu r e 
which for 
succinct in- 
terest could 
hardly be 
bettered. 
Altogether 
an admir- 
able little 
book. 


Hbrr von Bkthmann-Hollwkg. 


Richmond Caotlb. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 

Fnblbhed by MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. London. 


ALL AND sundry: More 
Uncensored Celebrities 

By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth. lOs. 6d. net. 

In his new woik Mr. Raymond does not limit himself to 
political personalities only, but includes figuies in the Church ; 
ih literature, in journalism, in art and music. Mr. Raymond 
includes also character sketches of President Wilson, 
M. Georges Clemenceau, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Lord 
Ernie, Mr. Speaker, and many other prominent people. 
Wider in range than “Uncensored Celebrities’* and equally 
brilliant, this work may he expected to appeal to even a 
larger public than its remarkable predecessor. 

OLD AND NEW MASTERS 

By ROBERT LYND. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Second Impression. 

“ A book of essays full of charm, insight and sympathy, and 
of the transmitted enthusiasm that is the basis of all good 
criticism.**- News. 

“This is a fascinating volume, and has the right quality of 
literary criticism. Times. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of William 

Cowper," etc. With 18 Illustrations. Cloth. 28s. net. 

John Payne w'as probably the most skilful translatrir of the 
igth century, for we owe to him a version of Villon’s poems, 
the first complete translation oi the “Arabian Nights.** 
Among his frumds were Swinburne, Sir Richard Burton, 
Dante Gabtiel Rossetti, Arthur O’Shauglinessy and Victor 
Hugo. This IS the oflicial biography. 

LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 

By Herself. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. 

Illu.slrations. Cloth, lOs. 6d. net. 

“ This autobiography has all the simplicity, the clear 
purity and delicate refinement of her besi-Joved musical com- 
positions, and through it all runs a sense oi joy and ( onleiit 
and a happy humour. Mme. Lehmann lived a life of colour 
and activity. *‘--7Jaf/y Chronicle. 

LETTERS OF ANNE 
GILCHRIST AND WALT 

W/mXMAM Edited with an Introduction by 

VY 111 1 THOMAS B. HARNEL) (One of 

Walt Whitman’s Literary Executors). Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

MILLIONS FROM WASTE 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, Author of “The Oil 

Conquest of the World,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 

218. net. 

Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste 
problem ; each incurs a certain proportion of residue which it 
cannot use. 

Mr. Talbot does not confine himself to a mere recitid of the 
so-called waste products. He describes how their recovery 
and exploitation may be profitably conducted, so that the 
present volume is of decided practical value. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 

WPI By FREDERICK J. HARRIES. DemySvo, 

Cloth, 15s. net. 

The Author has dealt with his highly interesting subject in 
a manner both critical and attractive. Not only has he 
examined Shakespeare’s knowledge of Welsh characteristics 
through a study of his Welsh characters, but he has also 
collected much valuable information regarding the Celtic 
sources from which Shakespeare drew his materials. 


Morel THE ROMANTIC 


R0U55ILL0N : In the French 

By ISABEL SAVORY. With Illustra- 

Kyrenees tions by m. landseer Mackenzie. 

Cloth, 25s. net. 

'riiis bot)k is written for a double purpose : to reveal to 
lovers of sculpture the beauties of certain Romanesque work 
hitherto hidden in remote corners of the Pyrenees, and to 
suggest to travellers the attractions of a little country formerly 
known as the Roussillon, which now forms part of the 
Pyrenees Orien tales. 

BYE-PATHS IN CURIO 

r^ni I By Arthur hayden, Author 

l Hyyi of “Chats on Old Silver,** 

** Chats on English China,” etc., etc. With a Frontispiece 

and 72 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 218. net. 

The author has drawn upon his notebooks for twenty-five 
years, and has opened to the reader :i wonderful storehouse of 
miscellaneous information illuminated with a gallery of photo- 
graphic reproductions. The book will fascinate those 
collectors who lovcf collecting for its own sake. 

MY COMMONPLACE BOOK 

By J. T. HACKETT. 12s. Cd. net. 

“There is no lack of personality in ‘My Commonplace 
book.* Short passages from a singularly wide range of 
authors jotted down as they came to the notice or the memory 
of a careful and studious Iovct of literature.”- -T/is Times. 

“Mr. Hackett has recalled nianv olil favourites and brings 
to mind great thinkers like M.irtineau, great and unhappy 
eiuhusiasis as Va'inc.”— Contemporary Review. 

COLLECTED FRUIT5 OF 
OCCULT TEACHING 

By A. P. Sinnett. 15s. net. 

This volume includes Mr. Sinneti's important articles in the 
Nineteenth Century, some recent “Transactions” of the 
“ London Lodge,” etc., etc., all based on occult teaching in 
advance of that contained in any theosophical books hither t 
published. 

THE ARROW OF GOLD 

A Novel. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of ” Almayer*8 

Folly,” etc. Cloth, 8s. net. 

“ Jf I were to he asked in which of Mr. f'onrad's writings 
his genius shows itself at its highest power, I should answer, 
without hesitation, in this the latest of them.” — SIR Sidney 
, Colvin in the Obse^vtr. 

PRESENTATION EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF ETHEL M. 

rkCI I 7 volumes. Bound uniform in cloth gilt and 


DELL 


Price 25s. net, the set. 


The Way of ao Eagle— The Knave of Diamonds — 
Greathcart— The Keeper of the Door— The Rooks of 
Valpr^— The Swindler, and other Stories — The Safety 
Curtain, and other Stories. 

(Mainly about Books). 

The December Issue contains a literary criticism 
of JANE AUSTEN, by Robert Lynd ; a critical 
study of PRESIDENT WILSON, by E. T. Raymond^ 
and other Interesting contributions. Price 3d. 
post free. The annual subscription to • * M.A.B. * * la 
Is. post free. Address ** M.A.B.** (B. Subscription 
Dept.), I, Adeipbl Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., I, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A GARDEN 
OF PEACE .?) 

Hy 

F. Littlemore. 

(Collins.) 

The title of 
this charming 
book is mislead- 
ing as the author 
is ready to con- 
fess ; but wc can 
appreciate the 
d i ffi c u 1 1 y i n 
choosing one 
which would be 
sufhciently des- 
criptive. thiito 
apart from the 
story of his 
delightful castle 
garden- in which 
the t echn i c a 1 
vies w' i t h t h e 
a r t i s t i c — t h e 
author seizes 
every opportun- 
ity to enliven 
his book with 
anecdotes— the 
result of wide I't'orn Wanderings and Memories 

travel aiul c.v- 

tensive reading. Incidentally he demolishes the witlc*s])read 
belief that Doctor Johnson usi*d the Cheshire ('heese'r ivern ; 
we can imagine the wratli of American toiiiist voit a 
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Moose Horns. 

she cajdivaled all hearts in 1 Ih‘ IJritish Empire is a most 
moving one. Endoweil with the gift of almost iinmatehcd 
beauty, she added the ch.irin of her character and devotion. 


pilgrimage wasted. There is also the charming story 
of the Scotswoman who, when told of Christ’s pliuk- 
ing ears of corn on the Sabbatti, said she did not 
think any the belter of him for it. I le has a plea.sanl 
humour— perhaps a tritle elleininate. but befitting a 
man with a wife and live daughters. He will have 
nothing of the land girl, aiul rightly insists that 
it would be bad tor this lountry it w'omen take 
np agriculture : horticulture is th(‘ir task. 1 he 
cpiotations and anecdotes are wonclertnlly apt, and 
are introduc<*d unsparingly. There are eigliteen 
photographic illustrations of various parts of the 
garden. TTie paper and formal leave nothing to 
be desired. 

THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

By thfi Rev. Khwin \V. Smith aiul the late Captain 

Andrew Mhkrav Balk. llliistrati.d. 2 vols. 

(Macnullan.) 

Working as missionary and as magistrate in 
Rhodesia, the two authors of this imi)orlant con- 
tribution to African ethnography had special-opiKir- 
tunities of studying the ixjople and their customs. 

One went to Africa in iyo2. the other in 1904, and 
their long experience of the country has enabled 
them to write from first-hand study a work of vital 
interest about a race tiiat was almost unknown 
to the outside world when they began their 
investigations. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA: 

A Biography. 

By Bavid Williamson, fis. net. (Oliphants.) 

This is a very modest, plain narrative of the chief 
events and doings in the life of Queen Alexandra, 

and by its very modesty and simplicity it proves 

adequate. Queen Alexandra has been for nearly Peoples of A Youno Miviul 

sixty years one of the best known and best loved Northern Rhodesia 

women in the world, and the story-of how, in 1863, {Macmillan). 
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“STORIES OF HIGH PURPOSE.” 


MRS. DESMOND’S 
DAUGHTER. 

E. EVEREH-GREEN 

Illustrated Jacket in Colour. 

A new story. This ])opukir iind iitlractivo writer has never 
wri1;tcn a more effective hook. The bacURround is the War. 
but a deliRlitful love sequel enierge.s in a fascinaling manner. 
Cloth, 68. net . 

THE GIRLS OF 

GLARE hall 

ESTHER E. ENOCK 

Illustrated Jacket in Colour. 

Iwery "'ill enjoy reading of the ups and downs of the 
wayward girls, and of the diiferi’iice which love arul <lis- 
cipline made at Clan* JJall. 

Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE COMING 
Of GW EN. EMILY BAKER 

Illustrated jacket in Colour. 

Tlie adventures of a (.h. inning young Aiiieiuan giil in 
T.ondon. This wholesome and »Utia(live sloi\’ has a high 
tone thioughoiil , and >m 1I make Iriends everywii'Te. 

Cloth, 48. 6cl. n<‘l. 

ISOBEL’S 

WINNOWING. 

A. D. STEWART 

" A well-wnlten t.ile of providence tind submissive vet 
unwavering f.ulli. A love story is tleftly interwoven, and 
there are m.inv thrilling e])isodes . . . thoToiiglilv good 
and wholesome." Methodist Recorder. 

(Toth, 6 b. net. 

DUDLEY 

NAPIER’S 

DAUGHTERS. 

AMY LE FEUVRE 

Coloured Frontispiece. 

*' This ideal book for girls will receive a hearty welcome. 
The author’s books are alw’.iys exhilarating and natural, and 
this is one of the highest standard." British Weekly. 

Cloth. 4b. 6d. net. 

TERRIE’S 

MOORLAND 

HOME. AMY LE FEUVRE 

Coloured Frontispiece. 

** A new story, both welcome and delightful. An arresting 
and vivacious tale of Terrie Deverell’s life in the ancestral 
Dartmoor home . . . commands unslinled piaise and 
commendation.'* Bookseller. 

Cloth, 68. net. 


THE MAN 
WHO WENT. 

HAROLD SPENDER 

Illu.stratcd Jacket in Colour. 

The drama of a hiiiiible citizen’s return to the " newer and 
better " world he Wris promisi’d when lie enlisted. The 
problem ol the demobilised soldier. 

Cloth, 68. 6d. net. 

FOR ENGLAND’S 
HONOUR. ALBERT LEE 

lOigbi hTill-page Illustrations. 

" An iiplillmg and bnghllv roiiianlic story. Mr. Lee has 
prov(‘d Ills i.ajiiLbilit V as a vvntei ol manfully strong stories, 
.ifid li.is obviously l»eeii iiisjured by tlie s]>li*udoiir of Iiis 
subject." Sussex Daily News, 

(loth, 7s. 6d. net. 

AT HIS 

COUNTRY’S CALL. 

ALBERT LEE 

Eig[ht Full f)cige Jllnstrations. 

\ cnpit.d story of a 1yj>ual yimng h.iiglislim.Ln and hi.s 
h.ui bi r.idlh esuijx’s in tin* Ciieat War. just the .sort of 
sloiN the average boy th(»roiiglily enjoys " — Yuunfl England. 

( lotli, 68. net. 

THE DAWN 
OF HOPE. MORICE GERARD 

Colon red T' ron t i ‘^pi e c e. 

'fins ‘ 'r.ih' of the 1 i.iys of St P.iul ’ gives a vivid picture 
ol life III Rome undui Neio . . . iiii liidiiig .1 spiritixl account 
of a s( eiie III the gl.ubaton.il arena , . . is full ol adventure." 

( loth, 4b. 6d. net. Buy's Own Paper. 

UNDER 

COLIGNY’S 

BANN ER. ALBERT LEE 

Illustrated Jacket in Colour. 

" CT’iitres loiii.-'l a lordly mei<.haril of Bordeaux, and 
desonl>es the persecutions (jf the llugiienots. It ludds the 
attention Ihroiighoiil . and enlivens .in interesting romance 
with a vivid picture of a moiueiitous jieriod." Daily Telegraph. 

C loth, 6b. net. 

THE CALL 

Of the 
niGhtTrider. 

ALBERT LEE 

Eight Full'page Illustrations. 

'• A powerful story of the heroic figure of William Tyndale, 
combining stirring romance with a full measure of instruction. 
Jioys will delight in this capital story." Boy's Own Paper. 
Cloth, 4b. 6d. net. 


MORGAN & SCOTT, LTD., 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.4. 
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From The Bee-keeper’s Vade-Mecum 

{Stanley Paul . 
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From By Nile and TigrU Babylonian 8kal Cylindkrb. 

{Murray)* 

and as years went by they riveted more and more tirmly and 
solidly the chains of affection in which she was held by all 
her subjects. Mr. Williamson gives a very rapid summary 
of the principal events of her life since her marriage in 1863, 
first when she was Princess of Wales, then as Edward VII. ’s 
Queen and Empress, and again since her son became king. 
Always kind, devoted, quick to see and to welcome any- 
thing that could make for the public or private welfare of 
her people, Queen Alexandra shows a noble example of 
how life should be lived in whatever station one may be 
placed. Long may she live to reign in the hearts of her 
loving people. 


THE 

GREEK ORATORS. 

By 1. F. DoBsbN. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


has admirably succeeded, and has given point and weight 
to his judgments by attaching illustrations in the shape 
of versions of characteristic passages, so that not merely 
can the reader follow exactly the grounds on which the 
given opinion was formed, but he can also compare 
the passages quoted with others from his own reading, 
and frame his own final judgment for himself where 
he docs not perhaps accept Professor Dobson's. The 
book should prove very us(*ful for the highest form 
in public schools and for university students ; it is 
painstaking and sound. For these reasons it will also 
be a useful handbook for students of literature who do 
not read Greek ; it will give then* an excellent idea ot 
the men who won the highest reputation among their 
fellows for elocpiencc, and will explain the^standards 
by which they were judged, and how those standards 
differ from our modern ones. 



Professor Dobson planned this volume in order to furnish 
a reasonably short account of the works of the Greek 
orators and to give a general idea of the style of each. He 


From Susie 

By the Hon. Mrt^ Dowdall. 
{Duckworth). 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


GREAT LEADERS AND LANDMARKS 
FROM EARLY TO MODERN TIMES 

BY 

A. R. HOPE [MONCRIEFF WILLIAM COLLINGE, M.A. 
Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Rev. FRED. HARRISON, M.A. 

AND OTHERS 

This work covers the whole range of the History of Europe and 
associated lands from the dim beginnings in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
to the present time. It will enable those who have neither time nor 
opportunity for wide research to gain an intelligent grasp of the 
onward march of European History down to its consummation in 
the Great World War. 

By the adoption of a biographical method — the history being 
centred round leading personages — clearness and vital interest are 
given to the story of Europe, while by means of a full Chrono- 
logical Conspectus and a Summary of Great Movements the whole 
is linked up, and gains in value both for purposes of study and as a 
work of reference. The Appendices of Historical Geography and 
of Historical Tales and Romances are also exceedingly useful features 
which teachers in particular will know how to utilise. 

The work is brilliantly illustrated with Coloured Reproductions 
of great Paintings from home and continental galleries, so that the 
book is a treasury of European art as well as a History of Europe. 
There are also very many reproductions in half-tone of Historical 
and Archaeological subjects, and many Maps in Black-and- White and 
in Colour. The work has been very carefully and fully indexed. 

The work can be supplied on very special terms, full particulars 
of which will be sent on application. 
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THE SPIDER 
WEB: 

The Romance of a 

Flyins;-Boat War 
Flig^ht. 

By P. I. X. IIlus- 

trat€Jd. I os. Od. not. 

(Blackwood.) 

The spicier w'eb ” 
was the name j^ivcn 
to a deadly and 
cunning nietliod of 
searching for, locating 
and attacking sub- 
marine's sotting out 
from Cicrman b.iso.s 
through the North 
Sea. It was known 
that they i)assed 
through a certain 
area. tJie length of 
time' they could 
travc'l submerged was 
known, and certain 
other factors being 
given the problem 
resolved itself into 
spotting them at some* 
point in the area th(*y 
must traverse to get 
to their h u n 1 i n g 
grounds, and then 
liarrying them either 
to death or incapac ity 
for harm. The 
method was simple 
enough given certain 
things : the main one 
was an aircraft 
capable of sustained 
llight and with strong 
])ower of oflence. 
I'his w’as found in 
the flying-boat, whose 
tievel opm e n t 
owed every- 
thing almost 
to the late* 

Colonel J. C. 

Porte, a naval 
officer wiiose 
colonelcy de- 
rived from the 
Air h' o r c e . 

T h e t1 y i n g - 
boat d i ff e r s 
from the sea- 
plane in pos- 
sessing a stout 
wooden hull, 
planked with 
mahogany and 
cedar, to which 
the wings, with 
the engines 
between the 
planes, are at- 
taclied. It is 
therefore sea- 
worthy as well 
as airworthy, 
and if acxident 
of 11 i g h t or 
fight brings it 




From Memories of a Marine 
{Murray)*' 


Visibility in ib84. Dbck view 
OP H.M.8. Alexandra, Flagship. 
Mediterranean Fleet. 


clown, it is like a sea- 
gull, well at home on 
the water. The war 
fliglit of liying-boats 
whose epic is told in 
this volume was based 
«it h'elixstowe, and 
the spider’s web was 
an area of four thou- 
sand scpiare miles of 
sea. You must read 
P. I. X.'s vigorous 
adcMjuate book to 
r e a 1 i s e with wdiat 
good humour, skill, 
courage, and against 
what enemies in 
wc?a tiler, mist, sub- 
marine*, German air- 
craft, etc., against 
what stresses for 
nintiricl a n d \v hat 
difficulties in tcchni 
cal achievement this 
flight kept going year 
l)y year till the war 
was won. There are 
])lenty of exciting 
cjiisodes, mc^ving ac- 
cidents by Hood and 
foam, deaths of sub- 
marines, slaughter of 
/ e p j) e 1 i n s , loss of 
conn a (I es, all well 
told. Hut the rWdly 
interesting thing is to 
be* lc*t into some of 
the seends of the 
toiling and planning 
that went to the 
u inning of \'ictory. 
It was never c^asy, 
iievc.-r simyde. Hard 
woik and wise think- 
ing and good cunning 
were needed-’ 

I the gods be 
praised that 
t h e y w e r c* 
theiein yilenty. 


MEMO- 
RIES 
OF A 
MARINE. 

By Major- 
(i E N li R A L 
Sir George 
Aston, K.C.B. 
us. Od. net. 
(Murray.) 

Sir George 
Aston became 
a marine in 
ifiyo, and since 
then has hac^ 
a very various 
and sometimes 
exciting career, 
the present 
narrative of 
which will be 
very welcome 
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The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England 

By II. K. WjiSTL.\KK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘St. Mar;'ttret*s, WoHlminater.” With Siv lllimtiations. Cloth 
boards, 15s. not. 
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A Comparison and a Contrast. l*ytheB<*\ 'T. .1 I1 akd\, M.A. (Moth lnuirds, 5s. not. 

Tills book attMiii])tH to aiiswei Hir t'onaii Do>le and other reeeiit exponents of •Spuiliialihiii 

The Cistercians in Yorhshire 

By d. S. FLirmiKlJ, Member of tlie ^ Ork'shiro .An*hiiM>lo;^ieul Society- WitJi sovimi 111 us Lmt ions I»y W \i:\VK'K tiODLK, ttinl a 
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The modern \iaitor to Kouut.'iiim \blicy ir apt to relleel . “YIioho old iiioiikR knew bow to look after Lbem^dves ' lie fails to realiHe that they 
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Some Sources of Human History 

By W. M. h’LiNDKlts PKTIUK, LL. I)., K.B. A. Illus>lriited. (Moth hounis. 5s. net. 

Written hiRlor> Ih but one of oiir RourccM of knowledge 4>f tlM past (iuogmpbx, aieb.-fology, kiw, riHtoni, and oilier fimlorH iiiiihL all be borne 
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The Poems of Gilbert White 
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The Ministry of Women 

A Rc|»(»iT by a Commit((^u a]»poinD‘d liy the L()1 :d AitCiird.siiop of ( ‘AN iKf itini^ . With Appendices, and liftceii colbitype 
111 list ralioirs. Cloth boards, 12s. Od. net. 

Thin iMiok truoi-s, with a tboivnigbiicf’.'i nev4‘i Inbire ntteinpfe4], the bUtinx of woinen’h miniHtnilinuR In the ('hnreli, Thu niinioroUB 
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The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times ; 

The Cultus of St. Potcr and St. Paul, and other addresses lly tlic itight Ke\. <i. 1 . Bkowm., ]>.T), With two 
lllu.stral CMol 1 1 hounis. 7 .s. (Wl. md 


The Story of the lingJish Towns. 


Hooks for Young People. 


A Series of Popular hid, Selmhirly Jliskmics ot Kiij^lish M’ow iis, | ^bbb ■ 

designed primarily for iho general render, hut "uitulde nlso lor A LIFE OF OUR LORD. Told In the words of 
ll^(‘ in bcIiooIh. N\ilh Map.s. Plans and lllnsiratioii'*. < loth * four Gospels. NN ith twelve eolonied llliistratioii.s by 

lK4anls, 5.S. (Ul. net. CbAKK, Jl.J. ( lolli lioaid.x 5s. net. 

; WHERE THE DOLLS LIVED 

lind 4 -iil Soeietv ! H- ^ itvi“u'K. With four coloiirnd and 

^ ‘ ' lnlm^•rl»n'^ hlaek-and while llliisl rations by lUiNoU C. 

PETERBOROUGH Aimm.ktun. (Moth hoar.I.s. 4s. im. net. 

By K. and K. K. IlouKltrs 

SHEFFIELD CROMLYN8 7 

Bv .1 S h’liFTCllFlJ ''I'd: I ii-.ld. Antlior of “ \ Brave Kiideavour/’ 

^ ■ ‘ ‘ * etc. 5s. net. 

^ 1 ^ 1 * ' r«*llii king .sliir^ depicting ii large number of young people, 
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1 1 lii.Hl rations. 4-S. net. 
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From Tanks in the Great War 

{Murray), 

to every one interested in the history and future prospects 
of that very splendid service. The position of the marine 
officer to-day at sea is very different from what it was 
when Sir George first went to the Mediterranean ; then he 
was a cumbercr of the decks, useless, idle, rotting for want 
of proi)er employment — now lu? is among the smartest 
and most valuable men in tlie ship. This is in some 
measure due to Sir George himself — and to I-ord Fisher, of 
whom Sir George records with delightful va'iveie^or is it 


a spice of malice ? — it was a great delight 
to serve Lord Fisher if you agreed with 
him.** Sir George tells us all about Eastney 
and Camberley and the Mediterranean station 
in their time, describes the beginnings of 
what is now the invaluable Naval Intelli- 
gence Department, recounts his service at 
the Admiralty, in the Staff College, during 
the Boer War, and again with Lord Methuen 
as Chief of the General Staff in South Africa 
at the time of the Union. There are many 
delightful glimpses of people who have' be- 
come pre-eminent in the last few years, and 
a pleasant memory of the Ramillies which, 
while he was in her, harboured also a 
number of officers 
who afterwards be- 
came Sea Lords of 
the Admiralty: 

Bridgman, May. 

Jcllicoe, Heath, 

Halsey and Paine, 
as well as others who 
became d i s t i n - 
guished admirals. 

Jcllicoe, Heath and 
l*aine figured in a 
burlesque called " Beauty and 
the Beast,'* in jcllicoe 

being the Beast. It is interest- 
ing to hear that Jcllicoe “ was 
famed for his i)hysical agility and 
keenness," and always w'on the 
hurdle races every evening over chairs placed as obstacles 
across the half-deck, "... y«)u had to go on all fours 
and land on your hands after every jump." Nearly every 

allusion or anecdote 
concerns people of 
note and interest to- 
day — what a jolly 
picture is given of 
the Conference on 
South African Union, 
when a member of 
the Committee came 
in and said, " It's 
all right I I've just 
come from the beach, 
where they were all 
bathing together. 
Louis Botha was 
ducking Georgie 
Farrar in the sea, 
and old Abraham 
Fischer was sitting 
on the shore, in a 
gaudy dressing-gown 
and a straw hat, 
cheering and laugh- 
ing." That was 
evidence of complete 
harmony beyond any 
shadow of doubt. 
Not many Marines 
have SQ many and 
such infinitely varijed 
memories as Major- 
General Sir George 
Aston has to record, 
and fewer still have 
his happy gift for 
recording them. A 
real contribution to 
Naval history and a 
most enjoyable one. 



From Tanks, Z914-Z9X8 iLLuaTRATiON from PHorbaRAVURE 

By Sir Albert Stero, K.BJS., C.M G. WrarfbR. 

(Hodder ^ stoughuln), wraffer. 



Baby Tank. 



Capt. E. R. Q. R, Evans, 
C.B.. D.S.O.. R.N.. 

Author ot “ Keeping the Seat ** 
{Sampson Low), 
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Frotn The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill {Mathueii). 

THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


prevailing conditions, and a graphit; record of their 
developments. In the first few years of the nine* 
teenth century, " when America resolved to put an 
end to the hideous traffic in slaves and slavery 
which for centuries had lain like a blight upon 
the coast lands of West Africa, and the manumission 
in the United States of America of large numbers 
of these unfortunates became an accomplished fact, 
an cx-trcmely awkward situation arose, nainoly, 
what was to be done with them.” At length the 
Anierican Colonization Society was formed at W'ash- 
ington, and pioneers were sent to the African toast 
to find a suitable settlement. Kighty-eight negroes 
and three wliite Anieritans were the first to >tart 
out to form th(^ jiroposed colony, and established 
themselves on Sherbro Island. Their story i'> the 
pitiful story of so many jaoneers* blighted hopes, 
sickness and death, which carried ott their greater 
number. But nothing daunted, fresh attemids were 
made, and now the republic is tlonrishing, and its 
future is full of high promise. Mr. Maugham <011- 
cludes with sonu' excellent suggestions that should 
do much to stimulate the minds of those who are 
engaged on the important question of building up 
the new world. 


THREE YEARS 
WITH THE 
9th (SCOTTISH) 

DIVISION. 

l\v J.ll r I) N\.\ I Cc)i OM l, \\ J ), ( KMA J , ( .;m < ; . 1 > ^ > 
W'ltli llliistvaliniis and Maps (js. net. (Miiri.iv ’ 

I .ienlenant-CoIonel (‘roll sliaiecl in the doings of 
the .Ninth T)i\isK)n, first as .1 lattalion lominandiT 
and later as a brigade (ommandcr, and his 
lecord is limited for llie most part to wli.it 
lie a<’tnally saw, at first in his own battalion 
and atttTwaids 111 Ins own brigade. 'I'lie Ninth was 
the lirst di\ isioii ol tlie lU'w armies to land in fiance. 


By K. C F 

M A V on A M, 

F. K. G S . 

F. Z.S., etc. 

(Allen tV 

i’ll win ) 

This account 
of the Negro 
M e p u ]) 1 i c i n 
West A f r i c a, 
dealing with its 
history, c o m - 
incrce, agriciiT 
lure, fl o r a , 
fauna, and pre- 
sent methods 
of administra- 
tion, will be a 
valuable addi- 
tion to the lib- 
rary of all who 
are interested 
in the progress 
of civilisation. 
Touching ujK)n 
the geographical 
situation of the 
young reiniblic, 
Mr. Maugham 
goes on to give 
a general des- 
cription of the 



From The Republic of Liberia 

(Allen 6* Unwin), 


Surf on thb Mbsurado Promontory. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 

ChrUtmaa, 1919. 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: 

A Record of Oriental Adventure. 

By “CONTAOT" (ALAN BOTT), Author of “An Air. 
man’s Outing.” 

Jlad I'dptBlii Alan Htttl'M iiucount uf IiIh mlvenliirL'H appeared pi’cvioiiH 
to 11H4 It woiilil hnvi* iNitni ilihiniHHud hh loo oiitriiuc. imly extra vHfraiitii 
deniaiid on the “wlllhm RiiNpenaion of tlislieliof " even fi.r the inoRt 
(IraiiiaticfillT inclined undieiice tif n ])leture hoiiNe. Yet IiIh story is ii true 
one, and Iohoh iinUiinK hy the nmnner of Iiih telling. IHk experlenees ai n 
prleiiiierof Turkey ftive a wonderliil ]iietiire of that iinhii]ip.v country, and 
he ivvunlB iinieli that Ik not ^ellerAlI.v known of the nirioini aliii Kliod way 
la which Till key at Inst turned under the heel of the linn and lent 
propuMila for au uriniNtice hy an eacaiiiiiK priHoner of w.ir. 

THE STORY OF OUR SUBMARINES. 

By KLAXON, Author of “H.H.S. “On Patrol.” 

Crown 8vo. 6 b. net. 

in IIiIh little hook the author, ho served in a siihniarin e 11iroii;<hoiit 
the whole put iod of the wai, telln in a pupiilar form the wonderful inle of 
Riihmarine hoatH and their work from ll)I4 to mis. 'J'h ■ oltie>:il reejrdh 
iiave been ]d.iced in Iiik haii'iK for the jiiirpcbe. 

GREEN BALLS: The Adventures of a Right 
Bomber. 

By PAUL BEWSHER. Crown 8to. 6». net. 

To those who know at IIthI hand the «triinye r\]iei‘ienet s of iijjjht. 
hoDihiii^ from an iieio|ihine. Mi. Hewshci i« title to ihe Kt<ii> uf Ins 
udventiireH will eurry a thrill of reality The Ixiok itself ettiivexh in a 
reniiirknhle maniuir the peiMUiinl Heiis.'itioiis of n tlyint; nian \%liile (atr\iiit: 
nut iioet.nniiil attaekH o\er enemy (orrit.ory. IIikIi hpiiits and lieep 
truKedy are iiitei woven throiiKhonl thiK int<iihely a ivid ImoK. 

THE SPIDER WEB : The Romance of a Flying- 
Boat War Flight. 

By P. I. X. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Till* Spider M eh ” was the s.tKhiii ul tij in;r-lir'!il pnlrols eriitrin).' 
round the Ni>rth Hinder Id^htship tviih mIihIi I In' Keliv-.inwe iImiiji honis 

till Is led I In* proh- 
lem of iteinian 
I ImatH. hy tloK 
lileillis fliev weie 
]iis( .the til Itiiii 
1 he h.iliijiee ot vn - 

t III > fnl IIS III miT, 

\then the d.iiiaet 
« a K jfi’e.itei to 
r.iifflaiid lii.'tii liei 
li 1 o p 1 e lenlised 
No I e HH I li :i )i 
luit\ fuiii eiieinv 
Klllllllunlle'^ wele 
honilied hv tliein. 
Then I lie wiiM 

ardnoih! !ind flsinucrons, hnt oHeii iiinnotunoiis 'IIum honk is a re« omI of 
tin: more advciitiiroii^ .side of it. 

CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 

By ROBERT HOLMES, Police Court Missionary. 6s. net. 

The aiitlioi fit “ Waltei (.•leeiiawav ^p.> mid IImh, " lias pie.seiited 
one Ki'eiit oharanter ainl miiiy stilkhn^ eh.-ir/ietei.s in iiim ur^lMl^N. They 
aro the more attr.'ielivn lipeauHe tlie,> are mil oid,> iiiiiihiiiI hut real Hue 
111! tells of .Moiiit! nf hlh friemls of tin- nmlerwurhl who “ m.-ole gtHi,!/' 

A COMPANY OF TANKS. 

By MAJOR W. H. L. WATSON, D.8.O.. D C M., Author of 
Adventures of a Dispatch Rider/' With Sketch Maps. 

\ " peisonul ” ii(*eount of light ihk with tanks. 

THE Book for a Chriotmas Prooont. 

450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 

By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. 
YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

*' ff there hn a better eKeape-jai ii Ihiin tliih e\taiiL i ..liunlit like to 
devimr It Tiioam.m huecoMHK in the Daifir Vfimmcfi 
“A thoroughly thnlliiiK hook.” -li'rA/fiii//.sh-/ Wirn’/f*'. 

“ Nfo Olio who wishes to iienetr.ate the moral seeret of the Hritish 
F.mpiro or of the reunlt of the tJieiit War ran do hetler than peruae 
these adveiitureB."— 


HCTtON. 


LILAMANI. By MAUD DIVER. Now Edition 
Reviled. 8i. net. 

SIMON. By J. 8TORER CLOUSTON. 6i. net. 

BERRINGER OF BANDEIR. By Sydney c. 
GSIBR. 6e. net. 

MISS FINGAL. By MRS. w. k. Clifford, ei. net. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

45, GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH. 

37, PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 



WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


FROM AUTHORITY TO ITUBBDOML 

OharlM llaiiKi-ove. By L. 1*. JACKS, 

PortralU. Demy 8vo. Chith. 19/6 net. 

THB BNGimS or TUB HUMAN BODY. ncliiB tlio imbitenM 
of thti I'hriHtiiiaN Leeturc^M given at the Itoyul ItiHtitiitlon of Great 
Jlrltilii, Ghristunw, lUHI-HH?. tty AKTHI'lt KEITH, M.A., LL.I)., 
F.R.S Illiiiitrated with iiiimeroiia llijuroK in the text and two platea. 
Ilemy Svo. Cloth, ahoiit 12/6 net. 

THB ANTiaurry op man. II» AKTIIIM^ KEITH, M.A.. I.I..I)., 

J'MI.S. With lllnstratioiiH. :ird Imp. .Medium Svo. 19/B net. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFB. Hy the lte\. K. .1. CAMPBELL, M.\. 
Diniiy Mvo. Cloth, 7/6 net 

“ lIiR nlMorhiiig IntereHt in life . . . gives him a peeiiliar right tti be 

liuaiii. . . — Ftffosilory I'lme':. 

THE TRAINING OF THE MIND AND WILL, tty W. rUiniH 
.IGVMS, .M.A., iM D, K.l{.<'..s., with a foreword hy Dr. AhEX. Hlhh, 
rriiiei]ii| Ilf the IJiiiverBily I'ollege, Soutliiinipton. lii the i>re»a. 
Crown .Svo. I'lotli, iihont 21- net 

MIND AND CONDUCT. Hy lIKNIiY ItUTGEKS AlAttSlIAU.. 
1. ll.D., D.S. Crown S\o riotli, 7/6 net. 

THE LIFE OF MATTER. Edileil hy \ It I'll U It T(J RN HUl.h M.A., 
H Se , M l>. With loin l■olon 1 'Ull jiiiitus iind other lIliiatiHtions. 
Di'iiiv svo. Cloth. 7/6 net 

•‘.Shonhl he found in the lllirai\ of i>ver\ liistilution ha\i ig for Ita 
purpose the nitiodiietion ol youth to the mjHtery and romance of inodelTi 
HeiLMiee ' — 

PIECE-RATE. PREMIUM AND BONUS. Hy d. K. ttRGSSBR. 

\ prill tn III eoiii nhiii ion to I lie i|nestlon ol payment of labour. .IumI 
issued. Demy svo. cloMi, w iLh diagi:iiiiH, 0/' net. 

ENGLAND'S MISSION. Hv ;mi Fit WCIS Y01TNGII IJSttAND, 
K.f s I , K C I.K , Aiilhor of " W illiiii, “ Mnltiiil InHiieiire,” “.Sense 
4 >r rommnnitv ' Crown svo. ’’‘••wed, l/-iiet. 

THE HANDMAIDEN OF THE NAVY. Hv GERALD.^ DOORI.Y. 

Iti:id\. Clown I'M I) In eoloiiieij piipiT wi‘np]H'r. 2.6imt. 

“ Vdmirald.N iteil I ‘den ol tin* Hen "—linii-.. 

HOW AND WHAT TO READ. HFKKTriN M.D U. DUtiKI.EY. 

Ci’oun.sMi ( lot li, 2 0 net 

“ Evm man wlio ti.in f'>rm(‘d a lihnir.i < oiisiders liiiiiKHlf able to teil 
otheiH how a liliiiii> bhoiild he toiiiie'i, Init now ut lust wr have eoiuu 
upon a man wiioeaii I" n.” / xf^nsiturv J 

IVAN MBSTROVIC. A Monograpll. .Sixty eight PlateK In 
Collotype and Cold nhiit.ioii'- h> thoies>or J'opixie, .lames Hone, 
.1 Diieie, Count ho Vo|iim\ii . Kmh‘f. 1 CollingM, Dr. It. W'. .‘^eton- W'atHoii. 

Kilited hv Dr 'I t'ureiii. With ii Piefaee hy Sir .lohn J.aver.x, 
It s A . A.lt.\ KdiLioii limited to 77d i o|deK. Crown 41 o. CiotJi, 
42,- riel. 

LONDON, ry Sn i.Al l!FN< K L (tGM.ME, l'.S..V. With 24 plate-^ and 
I oU other I llii<-t i at i'>n'* l«iii,,;e l)eiii> svo 10/6 net . 

It hlioWM l.omion at its he.si iiml .d pH woiht, hnl it ih iilwaya a nieat 
London wlien I lie erneial inonient .niMes. 

EDINBURGH: A Historical Study. Hy tin’ Jtlghi lion. Mr 
II HR HER r MAVWr.I.I., Hart , t R S. \Vlth 2 eolonred plates and HI 
pagis ot llliislrat Ions ol Ihe past iind piesent town. Meilinni s\(>. 
12 '6 mt. 

The tiisein.d nig ht>ay ot Eilinliiirgh is deputed throin.-li the lirawls and 
Htnigglesol the Mnldle Age<., the Reto m.ttion ami the .SlowartM unlii the 
lime when it w*i-( lightly i>*giiided aa the lioniii of wit, kiiowlLilgi and 
p*»etr>. 

THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN. Hy Mis PIITI.TI* ArAR.T£Nr.AC. 

]iaiti< ulais how’ to make mid niraiige hiird\ iHirders. With 
a huge nnmliei ot J1 last rat inns and plalci in colour. 'J'hird Kevised 
Kdilioii. Demy Svo. cloth, 7'6 net 

ROCK GARDENS. Tiy i.V.WlS ti MKREDiriJ. How to make and 
inaliitalii liiein With an I id I'lYdiiet ion hy K. W. MGGRE, A L..S.; and 
an alpliuhetieiil list of plmds fiiitahle for the Jtoek Garden, with 
Notes oil the ii.Hpeel and soil ihoy leipiire. Seeond Edition. Demv svo. 
With PhiUs, 7 6 net. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. H\ hACKENcKSiERNE W itii I'.: lIlustratioiiM lull lifiillv 
reprodii' eil fioiii wiiti r eoloiii drawings hy KVICRARD lIGPKINs. 
i'lieap edition in I lown Ito. 6/> nut. 

THE LAVS OF ANCIENT ROME. Tiv I'liGM \.s HAHINGTgN 
M \CACLAN. With s ilhi.sii'iitions failli fiilly lepiodneed in eoloinK. 
anil a niimlier in hliick-uiid white, fioin ongliiHl diawiiigs hy MMtM \N 
ADLT. .Small Ito. I lot li, 6/- net . _ 

THE PRINCESS: A Modloy. Hy l.«ird ALFRED TEN M. son. 
Withn 1 hiMii ilioiis heiinlif>dlv rejirodiieid in eoloiii-K. and a inimher 
in hi ek .iinl-w'lnle, from original iliMWiiigH hy EVKRARI) MGl'KIN.S, 
Small Ito. 7/6 net. 

PREHISTORIC TIMES. As IlliiHtrated hy Aiieicnt ReiiiaiiiK ami 
the Mamiei-H and CiiHtoniK of Modern Saviiges. Hy the lute Right 
Hon. LDRD AVEHURV. .Se\enth K>iition, ReMMed. Large Domy S\o, 
4 loth. With :t liliiHlraltoiiB in Colour and nearly :)on other lllustra- 
tioiiK. 12/6 net. 

THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE. 

A Topiilar Library of Regional, Human and Civie Stiidiea and their 
Ai»piieatioii to Current IsHiies Etiiteil hy I'ATRICK QBDDEH and 
VKTOR RRANKGRI). 

Five volnriieHare mm ready. New volume-^ pint isi-iu-d. 

OUR SOCIAL INHERITANCE, tty VICTOR HRANFORD and 
PATRICK GFDI»hS \\ ith fignreK. Crown svo. Clotli. 6 /- net . 
PROVINCES OF ENGLAND. A Ktndy of some Geognphieal 
Allpeel*’ of Di'VoliiUon. Hv C H. KAWCRTT, H l.itt. (Oxford), M.se. 
(Loudon), .lust iHsneil with diagrniiiH ami niiipH. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
6/8 lift. 

THE COMING POLITY. A Study in Roeonstruetion. Ry Vic 1 OR 
RRANFURD and PATRICK GBDDE.S. Crown -Svyi. 6 '6 net. 

IDEAS AT WAR. tty I'rofea^or OE DDEs and Dr. (ilLttERTSL\TKR. 
Crown Hv4i. 6/- 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN WESTERN EUROPE. W 1th mapa. 
tty ProfeBsor H. J. FLED RE. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


14, Henviettet St., X4ondon. 


Tliu Lite HIlKrlmuR* (>^ 
M.A., LUW., D.D. WItH 
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and in all Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 
Croft's narrative 
few things are 
more instructive 
than to see how 
this division of 
novices learned 
war and the arts 
of war through 
bitter warfare 
until at the end 
they were vet- 
erans, hardy, 
cunning, exqui- 
sitely disciplined 
and efficient with 
the efficiency of 
experience, dis- 
cipline and cspiit 
dc corps. It is 
a splendid story, 
never dull or 
depressed even 
when things 
seemed blach — 
once more we 
arc a.ssiircd that 
the men's nwruf 
soared the liigher the tlarkcr llit* news was! They wen* 
in tlie liig Ihisli of MarcJi, JoiS, and again in the 
following push in 1 'landers, but tliey never seemed to 
have doubted that " J'nt/ was a goner " if onl) our 
lieojile could hold on a fev\ weeks. They held, and this 
is ])artly llu* story of how they held, and then smashed 
forward. 


in.iy very sj)eeddy f)e settl<‘d now. Whatever be the result, 
Sj)il7bergen will l)(*coni(‘ more and more a familiar ])laee 
to the people^ of thes(‘ countries, and Hr. Brown’s book, 
which tells pretty well all that is known or certain about 
it, IS most valuable. He is all the more to be trusted 
because he shows very admirable icstraint, and does not 
l)aint Spitzbergen as a new K 1 Dorado, but tells us of it 
as it really is. The truth is sufliciently alluring. 


SPITZBERGEN. 

By H. N. RuDMosh Bkown. D.Sv.. Willi in.in\ lllu.stratiuns 

aiid 3 Maps. 2 5,s. not. (Sooloy, Sorvu'o ) 

This is a very oj)])ortuue moment foi Dr. Drown ‘s 
account of a territory that has suddi idy achieved a very 
considerable importance during tlie})ast live years. Whether 
the Vikings found their way to it in the end of the twelfth 
century, and whetfier tlie Russians knew it earlier tliaii 
the sixteenth eentnry arc matters oi conjecture, but at 
the end of the sixteenth century Spitybeigen 4*merged 
from the mists of uncertainly with the Dutch cli.scovery 
in 15^)6. England then took a iiroiriinent })art in adven- 
turing to the nortfi, and within a dozen years there were 
numerous wdialing ves.sels busy every .sunmier along its 
coast. Dr. Brown gives an historical aecoimt oi the whaling 
industry and the other traftii' that linked Europe with 
Spitz.bcrgcn down to the juesent day, when the fact tliat 
the island is rich in coal, in iron, in marbles, etc., 
makes its future and prosjiects vitally important. Its 
strategical position on the hank of the probable trade route 
to the new Russian port in the Kola peninsula makes it 
a po.ssible base for submarines or aircraft, while the climate 
had already for some years marked it out as a summer 
resort for tourists. Dr. Drown foresees a not very distant 
day when Spitzbergen will be a great holiday centre and 
health resort, "in both respects far superior and more 
comfortably accessible than the Swiss Alps or the Italian' 
Tyrol." At the present moment the mineral wealth of 
Spitzbergen is its chief w'orld interest. British mining 
companies have marked out nearly four tliousand square 
miles of land on which work has been carried on. Norway, 
Sweden, America also have considerable holdings. In 
order that development may take place, the country needs 
a proper status, government and administration. Dr. 
Brown discusses the problem of this status, which has been 
a very vexed question for the past few years, but which 



From Don Raimon ‘The minaret op the 

MOMUE WAS RED IN 




FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Ltd., 1919 XMAS LIST 


An Important New WorR in “The Wayside and Woodland Series.” 

THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH 

ISLES AND THEIR EGGS. 

By T. A. COWARD. F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

MliS'r SKJUES Tin? Lain! JUhIs, Families “ Ci>rviil;f lo Siilidie.” 

With 24‘Jairurat«ly coIoui'lmI innstratidiiM hy .\ltriiliL\Ln TlKHMtHKN, ;m <1 nllirisrepnMluoi <1 
hy ovfliiNive pL>riiii.s.siori fniiii iho late Ldiu> work, “ CoIourtMl Fii^urt'Hof fclio IUhIh 

of tJie Jlritish Islamls,'* and ^ivin*; a < 3 'pieal life si/e of oarh NpeeioH heaiitifiilly printeil 
ill colours. Accoiajaiiiied llo ino.st iiitnr<‘Ht iiig pliotograjdiii* illustrati«>iis of llie birds 
and llioir matH, etc., I> 3 ' Ki<ii\l{l) Ki-..\i:rnN' and olluii*'. 

Ill FocKut size (fi\ hy 4*. ins.), cdolli gilt, round coiiuns, 10/6 net. 

Tlie constant ivqiieHt from tliose wlio know tiial aijipriHdate the vtdunies Iiitlierto puhlislicd in 77o’ }Vtti/.snfc mui 
Wwnflantl Serlr-s ha.s cncouragod iim to use every end cavtiur to produce in t his \ oliime a work eijiial in all res]M;ets to its 
predei'essors, which are notcid tor their coiiiplct.ciieKs, accuracy of cohmr ami detail, «-oiiihincd \si(h the handy hn'iu in which 
tho hoid\H appear. A .second and (;oinpletii^g scrie.s will he annoum'ed during ne\t. year. 

Net. Tlic olhoiH in IIh'k Sfi'icK are-- Nut. 



7/6 e:i. WiijHidcjnal WoodLiiid BIohhoim, IhI mid 2inl HPrics, It} I'thvnid Step 
7.6 Wii>HitIc ainl Wondliiinl TrccH, hy KtIwanI Sl« p 

7/6 AVuyHiile liiul.VN (jtidlniul Kcitik. hy Edu.inl Step 


'I he Ihittei'llicH of the IhiijHh Isles 
Till* Alothsof the Firilish Isleh. Isl m'iIus 
T hf Moths Ilf dll' IhitiHh l.sli s. 2 mi| „ 


By Jticliiii’d Sontli 7/6 
By till Imnl Siiiith 10/6 
B} Itichaiil Suiitli 10/6 


A GREAT WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY 

WILD LIFE OF THE WORLD. " 

Bv BK'II.Vltn I.VDEICKBK, B A . T B.S With <ivci liiin fMiii ftriL'iicil ilrawiia's uiiij l“.fu sliulu's lit I’oloiir. 

Size, ll{ hy H ins. l,4Gi» iiii;;e.s mid iiulev <*f I 2 ,i)gii entries 

PUISLISIIKD IN 'rilKEK StvlKs— S t}|e I. Ill .1 \olh . elutli, £4 4.<. lief. Style If 111 :i \t»ls . Iiiilf ini»i<>en», £5 5». net Sl\le 111 I 1 32 Hcetioiis, 
still art eoveih, ft*, net pei seetioii 'liiis fnriii emi hi .siiiiplied in beetmii.s tis rei|UireiI spir.Til over a ic.Tsnn.'ihh jieniMl jiruvidvd a detliiite 
order lo eoniplcte the punhuHe e, piaeeil. 

Tliifc Milimhie jiiihlii iitiuii is no>« fully stfii Ked hy iKioksellers eniiHidenihle dilHeiilly ami diHiiitiiiiiiitnient r ere m 1 a.Mi in d l.isi leiisoii thmilKli 

oiir iinihilMy lo meet the 1 veeptioii.il ilenni.id. 


Two Attractive Novelties associated with “THE PETEK RABBIT BOOKS.” 


PETER RABBIT’S RACE GAME The “Beatrix Potter” Calendars 


111 which arc iutroductMl Miss Volt I'r's wtnhh 
faiiictl characters, Peter llahhit, Stpnrrel ' 
Nut kin, deieiuy Fisher anti 
•loiniiiia I’uddlo-i )iiek, iiiid their 
atlveiUures. A uewjiinl evcitiiig 
hoiiitlctl game heuutifully prinleti - 
ill full etdtmr, uitli jnintetl 
figure^, stands, ninnhen'd cuhe 
and ihrowdng Ih»\, togetdier wdth 
rules of the game. Size wImmi 
opou, *J 0 hy JIO iiitditis, strongly mounted with 
Cloth hingt;fl. 



.V iinii|ii«' Series of Art Viinels in F.iMini.scd 
Wood, with M'DrodiietioiLS of Mism IhuiLri.v 
PotteFs world-fainetl tdiaiaelers heiiui ifiilly' 
depieletl 111 colours, with ilainly ('alemlar 
for 1920 athiclietl. h'our tillc.s. each in t>vo 
.shape.s, \iz., ohiong .iiid tnal (upright). 

Peter Rabbit Tom Kitten 
Ilunca Munca 
Net each Jemima Puilclle-Duek 



The lat(^«t volume of MISS POTTER'S faiiious hooks is <‘THE TALE OF JOHNNY TOWN 

HOUSE/' price 2,- ind. 



L AWSO N WOOD ’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

All Entirely New Series of Animal Picture Books lor Children. 

THE ‘Mr. BOOKS 1 Etuh ScricH of 0 1 ilk-b. llliistrnteil ihroiiKhoui 
THE ‘Mrs.’ BOOKS/ in rnlnur. 7', ij 1/. iiei. em-h. 

THE HAMPER OF • Mr.’ BOOKS. Aliiiiutiirr form. G Bin Kh complete 
ill hox. 1/3 net thu set. 

THE *Mr.' BOOKS. Small hI/c Oruntiii^ form with cnvulopcs, H hooks 
cuiniilcte 111 box. 2 /< nul the set. 


H. M. BROCK'S PICTURE BOOKS. 

THE BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 9/- net 

THE OLD FAIRY TALES, Non. 1, 2 ami ‘A K*e h 4/6 net. 

.Mso III Si\ Bi.okh, \iz‘ 

Puis in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, Hop o' my Thumb, 
Boauty and the Beast, Valentine and Orson, Jack the Qiant Killer, 
r.iieh I .3 net. 


Our Publications Include -Ihi*. iniiniiahln works of Edward Lear, Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter 
Crane, L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, and othur^ who.sH art and geniuN havn hrighlLMied and icliiied tin; liven 
of eliildreii of all ages. 

Some few years iigo Ci..\R\ Wjutkiiill IIt’NT, Siiperinlcndont of the (^hihlroiiV Department of the Brook ly 11 Public 
Library, in a long and considered article, written for I'hr Offfloal,’, ^ave a Ji.st of 25 exainjdeu of the best hooks lor children, 
and we feel gratiHed that out of the. 25 titleu so given, 17 hear the imprint of our linn. Much proiiiiiieiice accorded to BritiHh 
Art by an autJiority in the United iStates i-^ naliirally very pleasing to those who have the lionour of piiblishiDg the works 
named. 

Booksellers throughout the World Stock our Publications. 


GHANDOS HOUSE, 1-4. BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.G.2, and NEW YORK. 
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Prom Ireland the Outpost The Central Plain 

[Oxjord Unuri'^Hv OF Ireland- from 

Slieve Bawn, near 
Strokestown. 

UNEXPLORED NEW GUINEA 

Hy W. H. 15i-.AVi.,n. I'.U.A.l. Illiibtuiti.ins 

tiad 5 Maps. ju‘l. Srivui- ) 

Now (Guinea is a ikitiio of fast inalion. and i1 is dan^caoiis 



Pro in Our Italian Front Cover Dbeiqn. 

(lilaJi). 


to learn too much about things that have exercised spells 
over us. That danger is an overwhelming one for readers 
of Mr. Heaver's delightful volume, for he has completely 
done away with the idea of New Guinea as a place of sullen 
beastliness and liorror, of dreadful swamps rotting in 
awful stagnant corruption, of steaming deadly woods, 
of ferocious cannibal savages, of mystery and peril, all 
this mingled with lavish tropical beauty and magnificence. 
Instead, he shows us a greater fascination still, much 
magnilicenci* of scenery, no great amount of tropical 
jungle; no dreadful heat except a damp, steamy climate 
in the low country ; a very considerable hold on civilisa- 
tion and its resources ; a well-organised administration 
and police ; whili* you s])eedily come to regard the ferocious 
cannibal as a rather liarmless fellow with (piainl w'ays and 
customs of his own which he must be trained out of, but 
steady, humorous, pretty trustworthy and not without 
dignity .iiid a smsc fit hononi . Mr Heavt'v's book describes 

P ... 



I’Knn The History of Ruhleben Garden Path. 

(f o/liHsS). 


the life of a residenl magistrate (by the way he could 
hardly hav e liehl that ollice for twenty-.sev en years as 
the title-page announces) and de-scribes .dso the people 
and their halnts, maniiers, houses, tribal and individual 
rustoms, cereinonies, etc., all in a most Gear and 
engaging fatihion. It gives a marvellous picture of the 
handling of ninety thousand square miles of savagedom, 
and one cannot but admire and be proud of the Knglisli 
achiovena nt, and it is indeed a matter lor profound regret 
that Mr. Heaver was killed fighting in Flanders in 1917, 
at the early age of thiiTy-five. What he would have 
aihieved both as an administrator for the people under his 
t.ire, aiifl as an acute and learned observer, eager to add 
to our stock oJ knowledge about Papua, are a very great 
Ioms to the ICmpire. We can well measure that loss by 
lhi^ sympathetic, full, and well-written volume. 
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THE WORKS OF SAMUQ, BUTLER 

All the reading world is talking of Sainuel Butler now. The complete 
lilt of his works in print at present is 

™E UNKNOWN. (Aaun. 

CPPWUAM ^ Life and Habit.) Cloth, as. 6d. net. 

^**!!?*«*” wittiest modern satire of English life and character.) 

Cloth, lath Impression of enlarged edition, ^s. 6d. net. ' 

amiisinR sequel, introducing the notorious 
Professon Hanky and Panky to literature.) Cloth, 7tli Impression, 4a 6d. net. 

FLESH. (Butler’s famous posthumous novel ) 
Cloth, nth Impression, 6s. 6d net. 

THE NOTEBOOKS OF BUTLER. (,<. g.r i. d by 7 ,. as 

tne decisive coutiibution of Samuel Butler to the thought ol his age.") 
Cloth, 5lh Impression. 6s. 6d. net. iyi//i porirail. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER. (All enlarged re set edition of Butler's 

complete Assay', on f.ije, Aif ani .Si triirf, with poitr.n't and biograpliic.'ilbtudv.) 
Cloth, 6s. ^■'d. net Scv oral of the essays arc autobiographical 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND CANTON 

TICINO. "Besl of travfl bonks sime I'O'I HF\ " ~ Ob^rnu 

6s. 6d. net. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. 

(is. 6d. net. 

UFE AND HABIT. 

4 th edition, 6s. 6d. net. 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. ,a 

3rd edition, 63 6d. net. 

A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY. 

6s. (>d nut. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. (A mast ulnu* prose tiaiislatioii ) 2iid editiuti, 

()S. 6d. net. 

THE ODYSSEY. (A free tianslatiun of enduring dcliglit ) Cloth. 7^ od net 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, noth. 7 s .1 nn (Biiidtfig ) 

“the works of W. H. DAVIES 

The ('.ream ot his ddighttul poetiy is found in 

COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 

('loth, Ti if/i /'intiait. (is. Od. net. 

And in the later volume 

FORTY NEW POEMS. Clolh, is net. nl windi tli'' AVt’c iriVws, s.iv. : 

" ol 111-, books i-. ‘.o tul! ot evpiiah Ivrica Aj is ihi 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP, n., .niv 

life stoiv of W It UaviC' , with pidaie b\ Beiiiard Shaw, is now iii it*, 
.till edition, t loth, (id net 

LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13. CUFFORD'S INN, E.C.4. 


Chilh. 

(A religious satire ) lie set edition. Cloth, 
(Butler’s chief rontribiition to science.) Cloth, 

to above ) (.lotb, 

(Early writings.) New edition, 


0. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

A MONTH IN ROME 

Bv ANDRit Maurei., Authui of •' T.illk* Oil .es of Italy, 
i;tc. With I i(i lllibst-iatiorib and d 2 ISlajJS Kvo, Clofh 
fxtra, cfs. not. 

COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 

By Tboaias Kusselt., Frf-.Kk*nt of tho Im orpunitod 
.Society ol .Ad vet ti stun cut Coii.siilLiiits, Svo, Cloth, 
I Ob. (id not. 

“A jolh . mlereslinf;, and ii;.ciiil book on a snb|« ct wln(.li inigbt 
(Msily li.ive Iweii nude di \ a-, lusl." I h, H tnKnuin 


FICTION. 


BANKED FIRES 

By Mrs. E. W- Savi . Author oi " I In* 1 ).ni;dd or in-Law,” 
(•to. Crown Svo (’loth extra, not. 

“ .\ llioronghiv good, Intel rstini; .nrl amu'.ing stoi v."— ./ /if Z/uyAi«ii/i. 


SCHONBRUNN 

By J. A. CR-VMB. .Aiilhoi of • (’.orniany and J'.iif;land," 
etc. Crown Svo, Clot h extr.L. 7s (id iid. Now ICditinn. 
" woiulerfnl book, .1 gu at Inaoric.il romaiK-e ' Spctlalnt. 

WHEN LIFE'S AT STAKE 

Hy Makcei- Bebiiek, Author of " Tlio Sccri-t of Ihj 
Marne.” Crown Svo. Cloth extra, 7s. not. 

But tho loot of tbe matter is in M. Berger, and hi-, novel imtib 
tiuc. It IS ii cimdeiunatioii of militaiism. rivis'-i.ui an I Allied. . .. 
A striking comleinnation of an ugly system "--/7n / iiiifs. 

THE TEXAN 

By Jame.s li. Hendkyx, Author of ’Tlio rnniiise,” 
etc. Crown . S VO, ( lotli extra, 7s not. 

“Thu fair in the Wolf River 'rownship, tin- latlle |>ur.t hhig, and a 
goigcous dug’ in .1 saloon at the bcfaiinnig have bil* and vitality, 
and of couise, the lingo is always a joy.” — *7 hi (hitinohm 

THE UNTAMED 

By Max Branp. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 7s. net. 

“ Mr. Bjand tells his sUiry with grcvU vigour aii-1 'jkill, and gives ik 
soinn of the most exciting nn'ideiits we have enctiuuteied in recent 
liction . . . a very thrilling yam" -t.wrpovl Po'A. 

Send for new List now ready. 


24, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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I A SELECTION OF NEW AND FORTH- 
! COMING BOOKS FUBUSHED BT 


S.P. 


The Swarthmore Press, 

Ltd. 


PLOUGHSHARE & PRUNING HOOKi 

Ten Lectures on Social Subjects, 

By LAlTRkNCE HOlfSMAN. Crown 8vo. 6 - net. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ' 

By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. | 

Demy 8vo. 10 6 net. I 

THE PEACE IN THE MAKING 

By H. WILSON IIAKKIS. Crown 8vo. 6,- net. 

THE UNFINISHED PROGRAMME 
OF DEMOCRACY 

By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 6 - net. 

LEAGUES OF NATIONS: 

Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. : 

By ELIZABETH YORK. Crown 8vo. 8 6 net. | 


LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

By O. I). H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5 6 net. 

A CONFLICT OF OPINION: ! 

A Discussion on the Failure of the Church, 

By AIM HUR PONSONBV. Crown 8vo. fi net. I 

THE YEAR 1919 ILLUSTRATED ' 

Edited by S. ORAVESON. I 

I’tilly ilhislratcd. Crown 4U). 0 net. 

THE OPEN LIGHT: ' 

An Enquiry into Faith and Reality. 

By NATIlANiEI. MICKLEM, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 4 6 net. 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 

By W. E. WILSON, M.A., B.D. 

Crown 8 VO. 5 - net. 

A GREAT NOVEL 

CIVILISATION : 1914-17 

By OEORCiES DUHAMEL. Translated by T. P. 
CON WIL-EVANS. Crown 8vo. 6 net. 


THE VENTURER: 

A Journal oF Freedom and Fellowship, 


No. 1 (New Series) was published in October. 
Price SIXPENCE Monthly. Yearly Subscription 
7 6 (post free). Obtainable also through leading; 
Booksellers. 

Aniorif' early contributors are : 


C. Delisic Burns 
John Drinkwatcr 
H. Wilson Harris 
l,aurcncc Housman 
Rubert Lynd 
W. £. Orchard 


S. K. Ratcliffe 
Richard Roberts 
Malcolm Sparkes 
Gilbert Thomas 
Arthur Wau|(h 
M. P. Willcocks 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd. 

(Formerly trediog ai Headley Bros,, Pobliilieri, Ltd.) 

72, OXFOKD STKKHT, LONOON, W.l 

S.P. ^ — S.P. 
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A HISTORY OF 
RUHLEBEN. 

By J. Powell and Francis. 

Gribble. 

Illustrated, los. 6d. net. (Collins.) 

Here is a story and history 
that will be read with the utmost 
interest and pride, hour thou- 
sand British woni herded to- 
gether ill most nnpiomising 
surroundings and guarded by 
enemies, unprovided with the 
simplest ncccssaiies of hie, in 
the dreary camp at Jtuhlebeii 
Yet the instinct of the nice lor 
order and organisation and ad- 
ministration was strongly shown, 
and shown to be vastly snjx’rior 
even in a (oinjiany of men ol 
all sorts and conditions than 
that of the (.Germans whose 
business it was to arrange' the 
camp and whose boast it is that 
they lead the world in method. 
Before very long tlie wlioh' ad- 
ministration of the cani|) was 
in its own hands, and out ol 
nothing, despite all dilliciillK'.s 
and privations the cainj) com- 
mittees created a self-i onlained. 
self-governing community, in- 
itiated public servic ('s, (lis('ipline, 
recreations, and mosi things 
necessary' for tolleciue life 
'riiis triumph is the salu'nt point 
in the book, whi( li (on tains an 
infinity of interesting inform. i 
tion. It is pl(*asaiit to hear so 
much good of ('oiint Sthw'erin, 
thetiernian commandant wliih- 



h'rom England in France Beaumetz. 

{Couiitable), 


there were others who beliaved harshly, he looked on the the means by wdiicJi it became a British colony in tin* 

inhabitants as his "children” wliom it was his business heart of eneniv lerriloiv latlier than a )>risonei.s’ (.imp, 

to helj) and protect. As a roiord of life in Bnhleben, and this book should be read and studied. 




DucfewxflvkG* 

The Theology of the Epistles 

By H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D„ Professor of New 
Testament ExcrcSis and Theology. New Collei;e, 
Edinburgh. Crown Suo. s. net. 

\ Studies in 'J Jicology 

If I were your Father 

By SEYMOUR HICKS. Plrtiire Cover and 
Wranper by WILL OWKN. ( rostm Sio. ( loth, 
(id. net ; l\}pnlar I.ditioii in Jiapci lo.ci^, net. 

Some unquakerly oats — answers to unasked questions 
by a young man of forty-five to an old Methuselah of 
twenty-one. 

Wine and Spirits 

The Connoisseur's Textnook By ANI)Rfi L. 
SIMON. Jh'mv Sen. ys. fnt i el 

Sonds of the Links 

Drawings by H. M. BA I'Ll MAN. Verses by 
ROBERT K. RIbK. 5s net. 

Novels S' Stories . 

Nidht and Day 

By VlRCilNIA WOOLF. Author of “ I lu‘ Voyaj-e 
Out.” ( rown Sio qs. i.ct . 

The Ploudh 

By MARY FULTON, Aiitlioi of ' Bliuhl.” 

Crown 8 VO. ys net. 

The Bracelet of Garnets 

Stories trorn llie Russian by A. KUr*RIN. 7.S. net. 

Interim 

The Further History of Miri.iiii, By I)C)K'(nHV 
RICHARDSON. Autliur ol ‘ I’umted Roofs,” 
” Backw.ilei,” "The I uiinel.” ( nht'n S,o y\ net 

Children of No Man’s Land 

By G. B. STERN. Author ot “(iranfl Chain." 
( rown Si'o. /s net. 

Susie 

By the HON. MRS. DOWDALL, Author of "The 
Book of Martha." 7' nei 

The Readers’ Library. 

A Crystal A^e 

By W. H. HUDSON, Author of " Birds and Man,’' 
“A Shepherd's Life,” etc. 

Green Mansions 

A Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W. 11 . 
HUDSON. 

The Purple Land 

By W. H. HUDSON. Being the Narrative of one 
Richard Lamb’s Adventures In the Banda Oriental, 
South America. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net a volume 

Thosr works bp Mr. Hudson haVs boon unavailable for 
some time, but are nob) reprinted. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 

Covent Gku'den, London, W.C .2 



PITMAN^S 

PUBLICATIONS 


Countries and 
Peoples Series. 

Thoso books present a. eloar niiB tnithl'ul picturo of 
th(‘ peopli^ Ixith townsfolk and eonntryfolk in all 
classes, ironi Kin;^ or President to the ])easant, their 
taste.s, tlieir lialnts, tlunr ideals 'File country in eaeh 
ease is faith fully presented. 

Thr Pall Mali (ht:'Htv »•.•»>«' -“'rii« (‘oinhiiiatloii i>f good Infrirma- 
tiofi wiLli li tiaiiiral and ininv imif nf iiainitivt) and a wealth of 
pilot o^^raphH KivfH Milmii ;iu lurumialivu and populur htjlo." 


Each In Imperial l6mo, c'oth gUt. gUt top, with 
full~page plate illustrations and maps, 716 net. 

AMERICA OF THE AMERICANS. 

Uv Ill.NKY e. ,SlIKI,I.k^. 

GERMANY OF THE GERMANS. 

U\ n.iIlKIlT M. hKIOlV. 

AUSTRIA OF THE AUSTRIANS AND HUNGARY OF 
THE HUNGARIi'NS. 

liy I. Ki:i.i.\ki: Paii.i Ahmu.d ami liiiiit it L. nKi.isi,K. 

TURKEY OF THE OTIOMAIS. 

i:.\ .M. .1 . Oaiim-tt. 

FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. 

Uj K IfMOtlSON r..\UK1>:K. 

BELG'UM OF THE BELGIANS. 

U.V nKlin'KII S (\ ItDl'MIKIt. 

RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS. 

I'r II V IUTMhii.. WiM.IAM''. Pll.D. 

JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. 

hr t'lnloHiur . 1 . II. 

SERVIA OF THE SERVIANS. 

H.T I'lr 111) .MurTiivii-ii. 

ITALY OF THE ITALIANS. 

hy IlKLBN /.IXUKKS. 

PORTUGAL OF THE PORTOGUESE. 

liy .\i iiHi.r K. n. Uki.i,. 

GREECE OF THE HELLENES. 

Ity t.i 1 r M. .1 (lARNKiT. 

HOLLAND OF THE DUTCH. 

U> nrilKTIOl ^ C. Iliil J.fJKK. 

SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. 

r.y \iiB. vii \\ .\i{i»Ki.i.. 

SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. 

Uy Wnm 

SCANDINAVIA OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. 

Uy 11. eiOUDAHU I.lMfll. 

MEXICO OF THE MEXICI^S. 

U> l.KWI.S Sl'ENriC. 

Each 98. net. 

CHINA OF THE CHINESE. 

!•> K. C'llALMKllH Wl’.lcNhlt. 

SCOTLAND OF THE SCOTS. 

!•> O. R JlI.AKIi. 

EGYPT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

By W. I.AWUKNf'K BAI.IiS 


DAINTY VOLUME LIBRARY. 

Kavli in foulnoan Nvo, limp Inmlmkin with Photogravure 
Frontiiipiece. net per volume. 

Dante. The Divina Commedia and Ganzoniere. 

’I'iaiiBlAtid liy tlie latr I>kan Pi.UMri'KK. Tti Hve vidiiincB. 

The Life of Dante. Hy tin- ydinu Autiior 
The Tragedies of Aeschylos. 'I'riiiiBluii-ii by Ukan Pi.IiMitiik. 
In 1 wi* voluiiii'H. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. 'rranBlatod by Dkan PLi uriRK. 
Ill iMii vidmiii'H. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (\biid(;td) W itli an Jiitrodurtimi 
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The Poetry of Robert Browning. Hv STorpoRb A. Hit^nKiv 
M.A., LL.n. Ill l\«i> \<diiiiii'B. 

Tennyson ■ His Art and Relation to Modem Life. 

Hy >*T<>rFORi> A. liiiouKK. M.A., Lb.l>. in lw»» volumes ((doth only). 

John Bunyen : His Life, Times and Work. liy.i(>iiH 
Brown, 1) D. In twn vidunii‘H(rlotli only) 

Clough, Arnold, Rossetti end Morris : A study. By 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF 
CENTRAL INDIA: 

Notes on their Wild Tribes, 
Natural History and Sports. 

By C’ai'tain J. F o k s y t h , 

liciiLTcil Stiilf Ojrps. I2S. 6d. 

(C'lntpman & Hall.) 

It IS Jiarclly probable tJuit a 
book on tJic* political or social 
conditions of India in {general 
could be reprinted after forty 
years, and make the claim tliat 
its details were true to tJiese 
lat'^r times. But nature is less 
mutable- than pobc}". The wild 
men and animals of thcM.ih 'jdeo 
Hills, the al)orit;mal tribes and 
the man-eatint’ tigers, the hjrest 
giowths and the upland pr.iiiies 
lln*se, we are assured stand 
where they did when ('a]itain 
I'orsv^tli e\j)lori'd tlie Highland 
region. 'J'heotlore lioo^evelt 
lias vniiclied for the evcellemi* 
ol Uie ‘sporting side of tfii- 
work, but it is of widennlert'sl 
tlian such ])raist‘ indicates, 't he 
in 1 1 od net ion givi's a careful 
ae* oiml ol the early Jiistory of 
(huidw.’iiKi. the Faj]n'its and 
then barcF. the immigration 
ol tin* Hindus, the Marathas, 
and th(’ British loiujiiest ol the 
legion. Ill the Narbachi \‘alley 
are the tamoiis Marble Kcxks, 
best scM’U, likt‘ fairMelro.se, by 
moonliglil , because of the “little 
pcM>ple,“ or bees, told of in the 
jungle Books. 'J he c.ha]>ters 
demoted to tlie abotigiual tribes, 
m.iinly tJie (h'mds, include an 
c.\tremely interesting version ot 
tlieLay of St .Lingo, aHiawat lui- 
like legend taken down by a 
Scottish missionary from the 

ot illiterate’ barcls. 



1^'rom Comrades in Captivity Jacket Design. 

{SiUgwick 



From The Highlands of Central India Shrink of SivA in the MahAdeo Hills. 

' {Chapman 
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3 Books 
of Note 

THK EV 0 LL:TIC)N OF AK IN'J'EIJ,KC "1 L AL. 
Uy J. Miililirtoii Murry. (.'tciwn Xm) I'lotli 

Itouiid. -/f) not. A sclfctifin til cssj\s v\iiii«-ii Itiun 
1916 iinw.iids. It i.s ft lot old til llto •>l.i,i>ot' in tlic 
ON tiiiilitui ot ;iti .ittitiido .ind it illdu.ltl■^ .1 ‘'niiifiuii ut 
tiOIllO «'t till’ prolllolMS wllltll tllO W.ll 111- ttillipollod 
cvory littiiosl mind In t.iio. 

WORDSWOR'I’M ■ AN \M I lOLOti^'. With 
,1 pri‘t.ilni\ unit l>y 'T. J. ( tilulfii-S.indomii. Drnn 
X\n. t'Intli Itniind. tS/() not. I'l.i-cd mi tlio Anilm 
(‘MtitU'd A Dot .nlo III .11 piiMoIuit Ii\ 'I’lio 
U(>\0‘. 1*10^- in lyi 1. 

SONNKIS AND POI MS. An Aiilli..ln^\ . 
Ediiiniui Ci. '\. 1 1 nlnio--. Di iii\ S\ii C'lnili jtiMiiul. 
t; iK't. Ml. Hnliiii'^ ii.1'1 NMiUrn 111. in\' .nul diM'i 
ptioni'. in^piifd nno *.111111 'J’liis Anllmlniix i;,iilitM . 
tin II iO\oi.il l.iti't < intn .1. wlio'i, nul i'i\o- In llu i* 
diM-i 111 till in il\ td ti -molf iiilonlinii. 

WRIIh FOR ANNOl Nfl-MI N I MSI’ I O 

R. Colidon-Saiulorson 

17 rH.WIKS INN, HOI. MORN. i;.l.-.i 


Selwyn Blount's books 


The Life of a Simple Man 

By EMILE GUILLAMIN« with Foreword by Edward 
Garnett. In Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7a. net. 

“Tin* lionk lb 4Mt)niih|\ ill 1 1 :iol M c III it.'i lif-liitisn .‘iml n-.ililv .hmI 
tilofiK*!' ttl iiiiN i‘t)iiiiiit‘nl Mill li ii |io{i.*sUiit utiuld Ik* liUt 1\ 1 1 iii.iUt* ” 

II. 

Winchester Cathedral : 

its Monuments and Memorials 

By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, Canon Residentiary 
of Winchester Cathedral, with illustrations from 
Drawings by D. Collins. In 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Thin hook, tlio U“nilf of iiimiv >oars nl m'i!.nii:il ic;^o:ii< Ii. I'niitaiiii- a 
liiimiioi of fiiolH wliioh will In* iirw tn tlio piililn 

Old World Yesterdays 

By CAROLINE WALKER, Cr. 8vo, boards, 6s. net. 

A 1-) nil mini; Imiol rot nul of (In* aiil lim's I'xin Mciifi"- tliimj,' Im-i 
waudi'i'iiig-s tliioii^;li I'lani'f ami itul>. 

NEW POETRY. 

Mansoul: or the Riddle of the World 

By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. »utkor of "The 
Titans," “ Arabia Deserta," etc. In Cr. 8vo, 7a. 6d. 
net. 

Thw piihlifiitioii of n iitjw iHifiii hy Mr. t’luuleB hiiii^hL> i . .in rvuiiL 
of first Importaiiiv m llir liU*rar> worM. 

The Little Book of Dew 

By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. Fep. 8vo. 
ed. net. 

Hurricane, and other Poems 

By RICHARD CHURCH. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 

The Pedlar, and Other Poems 

By RUTH MANNING SANDERS. Cr. 8vo. eloth. 
3e. 6d. net. 


CECIL PALMER ft HAYWARD 


DRESSING GOWNS AND GLUE 

Ky Captoln L. de 0. BIEVEKINO, D.S.O. lllustrelions 
bv <10tlN NASH. Iiitrodutiiioii to the verses by (i. K. 
ClllESTEirrON : Tut rod net inn to the drawin^H by MA.K 
HEEKHOIIM ; llir whole idited l>y PAUI, K'ASH. 
SiTouti Hdifinii. Hoards, 28 6d. net. 

I'Tliuro in uot quitu i'IioiikIi nf tills liook-tlmt ih its itiil.v Hiivr.” - The 
Tiiitf'ii. 

“ llie hest 1ialf-rro\i ii’b wnrlh on the iiinrkcl, Witnruit. 

THE MEANING OF THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION 

My H. HAHILTON FYFE. Mounls. Ss. 6d. AIm> in 
cloUl, 5 b. not. 

“It ih ti Hluril>. hoiit'Ml, v^^\ 1*11101 ti mu] outlnirst neaiiiHt all that Ih 
ujrix ami limtioiitniniig to tlie dignity man.' —y At- 7 ’ihu'm. 

A BED OF ROSES 

My W. L OEOROE. S, th ! m fin'.'tsioH , (‘rti\vn8\o. 

3b. 6d net. 

Stdlin^ 111 llioiisaiids \\ L. tioorgo’s fuiiinns novel. 

A MISCELLANY OF POETRY-1919 

K.lit('.l liy W. K. SEYMOUR. Ciowii N.o. t'lolli, fle. net. 
.\n mil liolo^'V oF 1-11111 (Mii|i<imi'y jinel.i-v, iiK-linlinf; aiicli 
iiutliors an (i. K. ( 11 KsTKItTON. \V. II. DAVIKK, 
ICUKN 1*1111.1. 1'ltTTs. AIITIII i: K. SAIUN, MUMIKI. 
STKAMT, J.Al!ia-;\('K MINYON, .KHIN DKINK- 
WATKl!. LAMKKNI'K llol S.MAN, .Vc., iV.( . 

THROUGH TWO WINDOWS: Poems 

Ji.\ LESLIE HIMCHCLIFF WINN. Still Cnvcrs, 2b. Sd. 
net. ( ‘rowii .Svt). Dai: r I. — 'Pin* F'iist Ann\ . lV\i:T II. 
- A Jtieutli id All. 

VERSES BY THE WAYSIDE 

My OLIVE MACNAUOHTEN. Stall' ('<>.er>, 1b. net. 

WHAT IS THIS SPIRITUALISM ? 

Hy HORACE LEAF ('rnwn S\n Clolii, 5 b. iiul. 
\olniiie deal.s in :i pniMiltii niannt'r with nn(‘ nt thn 
ir.nat atirict i\ e piohloniH ot tin* d;i\, 

•‘A Iniff liisloix til tlir origin ol Mialurn .S)nrit ualiuu Liii/il. 

A SHADOW PASSES 

My EDEN PHILLPOTTS I’lio-. 3 b. 6d n.-l, .-loth. A 

rullection of 'riiini'ihl.'^ ill 1‘ro.se and N’eise. A rliarin- 
injr <;ill hooU. 

•* t’aiiifos ail I iiil'iU'h troiii harliiioor ' 77<»' 'Trun's 

THE DREAMER & OTHER POEMS 

Mv HELEN CASH. I'in«ii S\... t'h.tli. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A kt'cri tl’‘>|l••l•M\c*lJ(‘S^ (•> iialuK and a pnssmn.it j rciolf agaiiiHt social 
lllJULllt f 7 '/m* Tnm - 

SONGS OF THE WORLD WAR 

Hy A ST. JOHN ADCOCK. I’liao, 2 b. ni-l. 

' TIitM .lit* t'liaiui t inihi it'all> l•<*allt iful ami llitniglitliil." — Hu'titth li'eeUff. 
“Him pttHmH air i'Iiii|II<*m 1 rx|>i<*hHii>ii*< of tin iiiuods of llir nghtlup 
Kiiglibiimaii.’’ - /nifii Ai/r.** 

THE VELLUM PERPETUAL 
CALENDAR SERIES 

1*1 mini in llireo rnloiirs trom <1 i-Hi-iis hy Vr S. LEAR, 
lloiind in Siniili Vi*11uim, illiiNiialed, 1 b. 6d. lud 
^oiunu' ; M/I* til hy 

The \idimi(*s eoiiipriM! lelieitons (|iiolittions trom the wurlvM 
lit eininenl \\Tilei*i, nm.st Iv nindri n. »ni*li ns 15DKN PlllLL 
POTTS, O. HKKNAIID Sll.WV, H. t:. WKLLS, tiKOKtiK 
MKllKDirif, Silt J. \I. DAlMHi:, WALTKK PATKR, 
Sii: AllTIIDK PINKKO, WILLIAM HLAKL, THE 
SLOTS*, Tin: DUITONS'. etc. 

THE NATIONAL PROVERB SERIES 

Prinleil thron;.;liiint in Iwci eoloiii.s, with purl rails ill iis 
tralinj: nalinnal types, m enlonr, hy W. H. CAFFYN. 
Decorative title pni^es la W. 8. LEAR. iluiind in 
Siniili \'ulluiii, Is. 6d net jiei \uluiiie ; eize (i| in. by 4.]. in. 

The pr^»^e^l)s nf the fiiUowin*; eouutries are obtainable: 
England . Scollaiiii, Ireland, Ku^sia, >latian, C'liina, Serbia, 
llolland, Arabia, India, Spain (in two langiiagos), Eiaiiee(in 
two laiioiiiige'-i), Itily (in two langiiMges), Delgiuni (in two 
languttgc^). 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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A PATRIOT OF FRANCE. 

By Michari. W. Kaye. 6s. net. 

(Stanley l»aul.) 

The French Revolution and Terror supply a theme 
fruitful of attraction for many novelists, amonp 
whom Mr. Kaye is already numbered. “ .\ J»atriol of 
France " is a further story of this kind, well told, rapi<l 
in movement, and vivid in its })resc'ntation of hislorital 
“ atmosphere." 'J he author includes many actual 
per.sonages among his (haracters, and of each he 
draws a convincingly natural little ])ortrait. It must 
not be thought, however, that .Mr. Ka>e has allowed 
the historical interest t^f his theme to swamp its 
fictional opportunities. Rt*ad “ A J’atUot ol h'rami' ’ 
and you will find yourself held in the gnj) of a n‘.dl\ 
exciting and engrossing story. 

MY BOHEMIAN DAYS. 

By TTAKR^' h'l’RNis", hj-. 

(Iluist iV Bkiiki'tl ) 

Since a large proportion o+ the Bohenii.ins d<‘picle<l 
in this book arc " stars" of greater or lessi'i* magnitiale, 
it would seem that most of Mr. h'lirniss's f.ir-oh (la\s 
were in reality nights. .Nights at the pre^s, tin* club, 
the studio, the theatre and in J*arlianient ])i-ovidc the 
author wdth a. train of enlertauiine n ( olh'ctmns of 
places and person',. IJoheinia w.is ;i .small domain; 
a circle turiimg on tla* OM flaiety Ikir. with a i\idiu*i 
touching St. Stejihen* . would enclose ah the Jia lints ot 
busine.ss and companionship reJerred to :ii this volume 
Many of the ]daces ainl most of the jutsous are now 
gone from the scenes they once filled, the hist lemoved 
by /ea! tif the architect and tlu' s<‘con'I cut dovMi by 
the scythe of time. Afeii of world-fame, like Irvmg 
and 'I'ree, receive geiu rous sp.u e in tlio author's p.iges, 
and about them not a tew' intimate and first-hand 
anecdotes are told. Other no less true Boliemians, 
men who, according to Mr. Funiiss, aspired only to 
Strand-fame, an’ at1ertinnalcl\ preser\ ed trom obluimi 
in these skilches. 'J'lie book deiline-'. in gaif’ty as it 
reaches its l^aiiiameiitary era, w hieh is not surprising 
in reference to a stage trodden in tlie author’s great day•^ 
by Bradlaiigh, aial where the pn'ss-man and the artist 
are still only orivileged strangers. 




SWINBURNE 
AS I KNEW 
HIM. 

• ' 

Ih ('ori.soN l\i k.nahan. 

y, net. (Jului bnu\) 

/ 

Mr. Keriiahan'' lectil- 
leetions of Swiiiburne iirc 
delightfully revealing ; 
Ins intimati piitnres of 
the poet as he was known 
only to his close Ineiids 
are a real and v.il liable 
addition to o u r n o n e 
too plentiful gallery of 
literary portrait’', 'bhen? 
IS a sketch of \\' a 1 1 .s- 
Duntoii's devoted friend- 
ship for Swinburne lliat 
IS at once touching and 
amusing. T he book 
contains some liitherto 
unpublished letters from 
Swinburne to his cousin. 
Lady Hennikcr Heaton. 
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RIDER'S NEW LIST. 


’ i/</Sr PUBUSHEO. 

Emerson and His Philosophy. 

By J. ARTHUR HILL, Author of " New Evidences In 
Psychical Research,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3<. Gd. net. 

“ All appruciative and '-itiidy. It caiiinU bin |iii>\t servict- 

able to leaders who nei^d an introduction to the wiitiufjsof an iiisi»iritinK 
thiiikfT, whose cliae y doc. run- Kiln, kioli id in Euiap* fviuj diy.** — 
itroiiinan. 


Nmw l/d/ume of t/ie Now 7#iou0#it Library, 

Everyday Efficiency. 

A Practical Guide to F.fficieiit LiviiiR. Written foi the 
ordinary man or woman byFOPHRS I.INDSAV, Author 
of “Efficiency," tSc. Crown Svo. Crimson Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Tln' Authiii claim - iliat iVTsoiial J JIicu nr> has in ii-i am >p.ii's bam 
ndiictd to ascleiica, and In tin prcsi ni \ <ilinnp'].i>s dow n tin* ininripliB 
which KOVf'rn it, and ‘.liijv\s indciuil Imw thfv inii\ be • flcclivel) apnbed. 

The Dominion of Health. 

BY HELEN BOULNOIS, Author ol ■'The Mealing 
Power," dtt. Crown Svo. Bound. Is. 6d. net. 

This small volniiiP ciuitaiiis ilic i s-t'iii'c ol the most up-to-daU' KMcbinf.; 
as to the power of mind over bijtl\, sidl-iicjlini' mnl n la\ation, bv u 
popular wntcT. 

*' riidfii Duulnols has wiiln ii (|uiio .1 llUlr classic, d»dlcai«-ly plirased 
and Mf^utously tliuuKbi owi." ^Livctf'nn! M ttkfv /'on/ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Last Letters from the Living 
Dead Man. 

Written down hy ELSA BARKER, with an Introduction. 
Uniform with “ i-etters from a Living Dead Man." 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 4s. 6<i. net. 

TheThird and Last volume of Communicationsfrom “X." 

Is Spiritualism of the Devil ? 

By the RRV. F. FIELDINO-OUl.f), M.A. With an 
Inlroduction by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Crown Svo. Papci. Is. (5d. net. 

Character Indicated by 
Handwriting. 

By ROSA BAIJGHAN, Author of “The Handbook of 
Palmistry,” etc. A practical Treatise in support of the 
assertion that the handwriting of a person is an infallible 
guide to his character. With illustrations taken from 
autographic letters of statesmen, lawyers, soUliets. 
ecclesiastics, authors, poets, musicians, actors, and otliet 
persons. Third and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus : 

Mediaeval Alchemist. 

By W. P. SWAINSON. Is. ;tcl. net. 


RoaUy Immodlatoly. 

A Short Life of Washington. 

By C. SHERIDAN JONES, Author of “President 
Wilson." Uniform with *' A Sliort Life of Abraham 
Lincoln." Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ready Immediately. 

A Subaltern in Spirit-Land. 

A Sequel to “ Gone West,” 

Transmitted through the rnediuinship of j. S. M. WARD. 
Crown Svo, Cloth. 6s. net. 

Thl«i volume describes fuillmr e.xperlencrs of tin- ufluei already 
familiar to r<iaders of “ Gone West," and introdiici-s the author's lirothei.as 
a Mibaltern ill Spirit-land. Iiilnriiiitinn of unparalleled Intt rrst is given 
with regard to conditions on many planes nl spirit life hitlierlo unrecorded. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

WILLIAM RIDER 6 SON, Ltd., 

8, Paternoster Row. E.C.4. 



Andrew Melrose, lid. 


Distinctive New Books. 

With the Aurora in the Antarctic 

By (5A1TAIN .1. K. DAVIS. With nuiiiorous illiis- 
trations and Maps. Demy Svo, clotl:. Price IHs. not. 

Tlio iipiiPiil nf this li ink is iimre Hoientille than pupulai, but fur tllla 
reuNoii It mUKl rank iiiiioiigHt the best iveordH of Aniaietic exploration 

Ilf iwent. yeiii'H. 

Secrets of Animal Life 

By I’BOl'KSSOll .1, AKTJjrit THOMSON, LL.D., 
Autluu of “The AVoiulor of Jdlo,*’ aVc. Oowii Svo, 
flotli. I’ritT 7.S. (ill. lud. 

TlIK MnltMNtj I’oHT 8IIVS “ Hr IH idwH.VH .*1 deliglitriil eompnillon.’' 

Thk stau htt.vH “ Yon gel iik >ou iviil a aeiiHi* of Immiiiiiig 

;il»out tlie imv'eK, ol ruiiMiiue water, of lliu wind among the treea, and 
ol l*iL* Hceiil of x\ild Mowers ” 

In the Prison City 

lU .1. IL 'rw ELLS. .Ii. ( loxxii Svn, clotli. ri'ioe 

5k. m*t. 

A \oliiitie ol f.'iHeiiiat iiig inlelest, ibis personal naiTntix'e will not 

Miller bv eo.iiparihoii with l'l‘.■lnd W billoek's “ llelgiuiii.'* 

Escaping from Germany 

|{> I’IMVATK KDW AKI) I'ACE, If.M.L.I. Cloth. 

IVido 4s lid. net. 

TilK Atiikn I II M hays .-“Oiir (if the iiKist aetiiul and appeuliiig uf ilia 
rei i>rds tliul baxe i oiiie uiidn oiii iioth-e. 

With the Black Watch 

The Story of the Marne. 

B\ PBTVAI’E .H >E CASSKLIiS Crown 8vo. 58. net. 

TlIK ‘WkSTMINSTKK fiAZKTTK B.i>N : ‘ A Very glTIll record of tliu 

Kallaiitrx of ;i line letrimeiit '' 

U-Boat 202 

The War Diary of a German Submarine. 

rraiislaieil fioin tlip ( iiMiiian b\ CAP'I’AIN BAKKV 

DOM VI liE, B X. f’rowiiSxo. (’lotli. Prira* ‘2 h. (id. not. 


Admirable Christmas Gift-books. 

ScfCrilty * Essay.s and Reflections. 

October, 1916 October, 1919. 

Ity llir Author of '• IVanv. ot Mirni,*’ Pnc(‘ 4s. (id. iiwt. 

By DON.VLJ) HANKKV. 

The ** Pocket ” Student in Arms 

Fvap. Svo. ('loth. as. not. Lainliskiii, 6 m. (id. nut. 

\f*Uvl iVrHian. S-i. net. 

The “ Pocket ” Student in Arms 

(Srcoiul Soiiusj. 

Knap. Sxn. Cloth, 3s. ml. lauiihsUiu, Gs. (id. not. 
N'nlvol PtMsian, Ss. net. 

By DAMI) (IKAVSDN. 

The ** Pocket Adventures in 

Contentment 

Kvii]i. Svo. Cloth. LiiiiiiiMkiii, Gs. (id. not. 

N’tdvct IN-rsiaii, S,s. not. 

The Pocket '' Friendly Road 

Knap. Sxo. ('loth, .Ts. n«‘l. LaniliHkin, Gh. (id. net. 
N'elvot Persiai*. Ss. lu-l. 

By AIARV K. WAI.LEB. 

The P’oeket "" Woodcarver of 

’Lympus 

Kvap. Kvo. Cloth. 3>. iirt. Liinihskiii, (i.^. (id. net. 
Volvo! iVrsiuii, Sb. not. 

Also in (hown 8vo Kilitions at :(s. (id. not. 


Happy Nursery Series. 

Latest Additions. 

New Fairy Stories 

By CHAKLOTTK NVK. Illuslrattsd l)y Florence 
Mryerheiiii. Bed I’ii-turial X’arnislu'd BnanU. Price 

2s. net. 

Stories From the Arabian Nights 

Uo-told by T. DUNDAS PI LEANS. llUiHtrated hy 

H. L. Sliiiidlor. Bed Piotorial V'aruiHhod Boardn. 

Prioe •2'*. net. 


LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE. LTD. 
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THE MASTERY 
OF THE 
FAR EAST. 

Hy A K T II r k Jidsdn 

Brown. i’5s. nel. ( lk*Jl.) 

This is a very careful and 
Ihoiighiful study of tlie 
problems that are to-day 
of the most vital imi)()rt- 
ance to the whole world in 
China. Japan, and the J'ar 
East generally. I )r. Brown 
takes Korea as his eeidral 
point, and disciisst*s it.s ]ue- 
sent situation, pointing out 
that it is one of the key 
positions for siijireniacx- in 
the East, that it lias passed 
into the hands of la])an, 
whereas the alt(M-nati\ es 
were that it sliould be held 
by China or by Kiissia. Jh* 
analyses < a r e f u 1 1 v tin* 
charaeteristies of Jap.iii as 
the Imperial Cower 111 \sia, 
and as a world-powei ol the 
lirst magnitude, also h(‘r 
]>ohty and methods in 
governingthe siibjei l pi’ople 
oi Korea. Very tew sub- 
lets have gn'ater iiiteiest 
in th(* present day than 
Ihisot the development and 
policy of Japan among the 
other great nations, and 
J )r. Brown's v^olnme should 
pro\e a. very valuable eon- 
Iribution. He iseimiieiitly 
fair, and endcavouis tt) 
form bis judgments oiilv 
on the fullest scrutiny of 
both sides of the case, and 
accordingly it iscncouraging 
to Jiiul him liopeful that the 



Fi / Salonica and After. Macedonian shepherd on 

My 11. Collinsoii Owoii THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 

illniiclrf Siourjifnn). Kotos <4.000 feet) 

OVERLOOKING SALON 1 C A 

Harbour. 


straight in the face," and 
did more wonders in diplo- 
macy by her mere presence 
than by her will. Joan, the 
organiser of France's new- 
model army, was unable to 
disobey her licavenly vision. 
Technically, she is no .saint 
of the church, though 
canonised by her nation 
and the world. Yet she* 
is riglitly more loved than 
adored, and her star of 
sclf-irnst is perhaps t Ik' 
guiding one for all whose 
vocation is to make others 
free. 

HOSPITAL 

JOCK. 

l»v \. ( MA(KJ.\\0\. 

(I li. imImt- 

Jock M’Ciow.in, with his 
ready wil .ind kind-he.irletl 
niteiesl in his J e 1 1 o \v 
(lealures, is a fascm.itiiig 
(haiac'ter stiid\'. In ho^ 
|>i 1 .'il in Mi'illii, he ( on< 
Inmsell with llu’ allaiis of 
the othei s()l(lier-i)ali<‘iits, 
and pa t< lies u]) lu*arts .ind 
( oust ieiu es in a sein-- «)1 
amusing yarns that .in* not 
without s 11 t i m e n t and 
pathos. I lis gtaii.il nal iin* 
mvit es t onJidiMK i**^, a iid nx-n 
who believe tJi(‘nis('l\ <‘s on 
th(‘ brink of death are olt<*n 
ready enough to iiiak«- < 011- 
h'ssKuis l)a\’id (iiaham, 
a larniei ol Kilnia» Im-. is 
brougiit into the hospital 
Irom a torjiedoed ship .uid 
place(l in 1 h e be<l ne.xl 


migiity problems now shaping tlK iiiselves will be tleall with to Jock's. He is sullernig soielv in hi.s mind beunise, 111 
for the common good of the world, and that g<jnd and wise making Ins es(a})e fiom tin* sinknig vessel, he intenlionalK' 
influences arc iniTcasingly jioti’iit. kicked out .it a 111. 111 who was Insnv.iJ for the hand ol a giil 


m Siotland, and iirinly bi‘he\es he is res]u)nsible loi Ins 


MESSAGES OF THE SAINTS. 

Jvdited by Ai.ruKO \N' I’oii vwn. 

Saint Francis Povercllo liv Lai ki i. litji smvn 

Blessed Joan of Arc. lb \. MAnm. Kovol.n. 

St. Catherine of Siena. Jiv .Aifkmj W. I‘oi,tako. 
js. net each. (Sidgwic K A Jai kstni ) 

There are many large lives of the saiats, written in and 
for the cloister, but with no message lor 
Ihe world. These small and not 1111- 
cTitiVal lives arc written in and for the 
world, with an eye to the saints' fitness 
as messengers for the world's present 
state and needs. The general editor 
calls three spirits from the mcdiieval deep, 

Francis, Catherine and Joan, to expound 
and exemplify respectively the principles 
of PovtTty, Chastity and Obedience. 

They are verily a trinity of babes, called 
to confound the wise. Francis is the 
exponent of love and joy, but by demon- 
stration, not dispute. Catherine is the ' 

utterly active, unaffected spouse of the f'rotn St. Francis Poverello 
Eternal, w'ho loviked old and young (Sidi'wick iS* Jackson), 



dc.ith. Ihitit turns out that Dug.ild .M 'Ciilliim is not ticad 
alter all, and is thanking his old fruaid “ Danvnl " for 
saving Ins life by ku king aw.iy a table that was i>inning 
him mulor water. Keiiioisc and gratitude, (arctully 
engineered by tlu- canny Joik. imitc the nvals oik e moie 
in the boml of friendship, whic h the cause ol their enmity 
ceineiits by throwing them both over in favour ol an 
Australian soldier. This wliimsiial plot is typical oi the 
jovial .stories that suiroimd the* ]icrsonality cjf cheery 
Jock who enlivens the book with sue ii 
eliaracteri.stic comments as : " Ye’re gey 
liard to kill, an’ if the torpedo an' ])r()- 
peller failc'd to dac for ye, I’m Ihmkin’ 
ye’ll get through the doctor’s hands 
a'riclit." 


UNHAPPY FAR OFF 
THINGS. 

By Lord Dunsany. 

5s. net. (Klkin Mathews.) 

This is a new book of tales of tlie war, 
which Mr. Mathews is adding to his 
collected edition of Lord Dun.sany’s works. 
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J'tvm William Smith : Potter 
and Farmer 

[Cliatlo W'niiliLs). 


One of the Illustrations 



CHRI 





iiv HAitputt 
M net 

(Morgan & Scott ) 


It is not quite eae> 
to understand for whom 


this book was written 
In some respects it has 
thesimplnit^ and naive 
1 n Ti 1 1 o n a ] propa 
gdUdisi an of a book 
for boys in oiliLis it 
appears to be mtaiit as 
a St nous eltort to 
pa*tuio ptoph iiid 
thifigs of the war 1 lu 
is a working man 
ied toellthst b\ Ik iiing 
a Cabinet Munstci al i 
rccrmting m t c 1 1 n ^ 
piointse a bcttti 1 ng 
laud for him to tonn 

back to I his he stuns 
to have taken as i 
bargain and to lu\( 



tinarchistiL inUntions riout The Restless Sex ** Wclcomk homi,” hb SAia 

in case on Ins rttniii In ( f /'/’/< 


should not find tlu 


betterness 111 a fashion inttijnt ti d l»v liim‘-tlf lhti( iic 
uelMo-do ptopK who au c illous nid sh diov\ a inolhti 
whoisslumn pulling ill kinds of stiings ttj scutn liti son 
from scrviK hunibli luiots oul two lovt sloins \s i 



'fm* the Man Who Went Covbb DtaiBN. 

^ l\forgan Scott) 


piLlint ot w 11 or w ii iniu in 1 nglaiul the book is not 
altugcllui (onviiuini^ but as a s1or> it is iiilcu^tmg and 
wlKllui or not its titatnunt of llu piobUms it fleals 'ivilh 
sitisfus \()n dipLiuls vtiv muLh on v our ])eisonal views of 
flu social and poliln il stale of things it pictures A 
vciv stasonibk stoi\ and om that thoughtful leaders, 
old iiid voniig williiijov 

GREY FISH 

1»\ \\ XuiokCook (s net <t li imbcrs ) 

f rev I I h m submarines (icinian snbiniUint 
\\( knowhow tluv infcdcd tin \1lantic waters olf tin 
spinish cotsts and wl know how nian> a good ship 
met i sudden fall tlnoiigh Ihui i nnnin^ woik Jlut m 
this most c\( iting book w« i m it i 1 how i ^oung Srots- 
111 in tiiploMii l>\ I him oi S«t)lii',li vmik* txpoiltrs sit 
Ininsi if to ( «)unU 1 the ( tt i m m spMUv, iiid intiigm s and 
tu ulurv tint iniblid tin siibin ii ini s to ohtaiu help 
ind infoiinatuni in i luiitial lonntr^ i Hehind lum was 
the In ad oi Ins hi m in old Scotsman v\ilh i son niaktog 
i naint loi Inniscll is a taptain in the British Navy, at 
his side a siiitlandLj laptain of a tiauip sti imci and 
P.ijanllo a t alalan sniugglti who is a most ‘atislactoi v 
ocison a staiinth fiund ind a noble iightor ihen 
tlicie IS the beautiful gi inddiughtei of the cmployet, 
anti the fitrman agent VNith tliese and othei dramatis 
ptisona and the submaiiiics Ihtic is no lack ot excite^ 
tin nt and }Oii will ce rtainly not pul down the l)00k ttiUtil 
tlu last page has given >ou tlu last thiiU And then 
voii will wish there had been moic 

THE SEARCHERS 

Hy John 1 ostfr 7s net. (Hodder <& Stoughton ) 

Mr 1 osier, the author of " Ihe iBrighi Kves of 
J )augci ae^hieves another success with “Ihe Searchers/* 
which IS highl\ charged with Mystexy from the 
on a foggy night in Edinburgh to the close “ itenr the 
Larig below Muichdhai," somewhere north of 
In Chapter II we have a bneiless Court of 
barrister giving unexpected hospitality to a 
man, supposed to be from a ship lying at Leith doaggf 
who has h 0 ^n in combat with some persoo or 3ser|m 
unknown Next day the Edinburgh papers re|x>H a 
sensational murder , and from this point the tale pro* 
ceeds with surprise after surprise There is a inismx^ 


a 
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I loiu "(fill in \li'\iuuli(i : ii 

r,\ lit!, iil H tihani'^Dn , 
Ihnn'ni’; l>\ (i. ( . II 
y(>// fylidi:/). 


Queen Alexandra. 




FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


paper of the utmost importance, with Clues as to a 
Jewel, the Leopard’s Eye. Part of the paper is found, 
and the scene is changed to. Italy, wlicre there are 
happenings that keep the reader's interest on the alert. 
For the greater part, however, the story is roncerned with 
the wilds of the north ot Scotland, of which the author has 
obvious firsl-hantl ai (jnaintnm e and ahoiil wJiic h he writes 
with much chaim and f^nal descriptive ])owei. What 
the S<‘archers found, and how tlu* quest ended, must not 
here he disclosed, the noval being essentially one that 
relies for its strength on the problem v\hich it sets forth 
for our mystiJication. " TIh* Searchers ” is .i not(’worthy 
addition ^to prestmt^day fiction with St oll.md as setting. 
The writing lias giacc, tli(‘ character drawing is deft, and 
the sensationalism is not allowt^d to swamp the writei’s 
subtle liuinoious powe r 



b'rom The Searchers. A Reproduction of the 

By I'oMLi Coloured Wrapper. 

Ulodder ilV .SV. /<>;/) . 

SHAVINGS. 

A Novel. 

JJy JosElMl C. l.lNtOl N. ( \lipletj>ll ) 

Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln is an American novelist who has 
uhoiit a sc«»ie of novels to his credit, and if they are all 
as heartily (Mitertaining as is " Shavings,” readers v\ho 
first meet with his in tins story will be eager to get 

hold of its predecessors. “Sliavings” is an oddity, 
eharaeler, an ectentric, a ” Uiony. " aci'ordiiig to the jioiiil 
ot view, but he is a sterling good fellow. Py tratle he is 
a maker of toy windmills, vanes, wooden sailors, and so 



From Enchanted Hearts Cover Desiqn. 

(Jurrofd.'^). 


forth : to one of liis best fneiids he is a })ii//le : “ When 
1 see how voii act with mone\ and business, and liow you 
let iolKs lake advaiil.igc ot you, tliiMi 1 tliink you're a 
plain dum innl And yet when ytui hol» up and do some- 
thin' hk(‘gettin’ LcandVr Habbitl to volunteer and gettin' 
me out c)l that row with liis f.ilher, then well, then. I’m 
ready to sweai you're’ as wise* as King Solomon ever was. 
You're .1 puz/h’ to me, Jed What are yon, anyway 
the (him fool or King Solomon •' ” I his deliglitfnl, win- 
some maker ot lovs the ( cnti.d lignre of an exiellent and 
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From Youth I Youth 1 Mr Green did the same. 

{Chapman Hal/). 


entertaining story of American life, with the war as dramatic 
background ; a story fuU of human nature and radiant 
with humour. 

“YOUTH, YOUTH , . . 

lly DT'.smonj) ('(IKE. VV1II1 lllustr.itioii.s hy JI, M. Hkock. 
7s. fid. nut. (Chapman Htill.) 

The publication of a fresh voluim? of school stories from 
th<i pen of Mr. Desmond Coke is an event which will ('vok(' 


considerable interest among the many admirers whom he 
had won by *' The Bending of a Twig ” and other capital 
stories of school life. The fact that this is the first book 
which the author has been able to write since war service 
claimed his time and attention will but enhance that 
interest, hrom the dedicatory letter we learn that after 
being invalided out of the Army in 1917, Mr. Desmond 
Coke .spent two years as a "war work’* house master, 
so that he has doubtless gained fresh knowledge of and 
insight into Ihc character of the human boy, as such may 
be studied at school. 1 fow good that knowledge is, and 
how brightly and entertainingly he can make use of it arc 
well shown in the eleven stories that form this volume. 
'J'hough many widely differing l)oys play their parts in 
the tales and different schools are described as scenes of 
the vari(*d exploits, tliere is a unity of note about cdl the 
stories in that sympathy and understanding of youth in 
its escapade’s and triumjdis arc consistently displayed. 
In his deduafory letter the author commends the use 



HARNESSED. 

of corporal punishment, for as lie 
points out there is a lack of the 
dramatic in a mere imiiosiiion ” 
by way of punishment. 'I'liis may 
well be a sufficient reason for the re- 
tention of corporal punishment in 
fiction dealing with school life. Mr. 
Coke adds, " but quite apart from 
such a plea I am not ashamed to 
say, in an age of kid gloves and 
knock knees, and abortive bleating 
about ‘ juvenile crime,' that 1 believe 
an occasional good thrashing would 
be a healthy moral tonic for almost 
any boy (and probably most men . . .) 
whilst all other forms of school 
punishment seem to breed far more 
freely — owing to their long duration 
— the sense Grievance fatal to a 
proper feeling between boy and 
master." The most diverse boys — 
and a goodly number of old boys, 
too — will be in hearty agreement as 
to the excellence of the stories told 
in this capital volume. 
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FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


THE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL. 

By Henry Newhoi.t. 7s. Ofl. not. (Longmans.) 

A book of big .'idvcnitiuvs f<*ats of almost iiKTcdibk* 
pluck and (*iidiir.iiu’<* peeps into AiMbiaii Avondcrlaiids, 
the nighlmare-lands of black, boundless deserts, or the 
awful Polar darkness, a book of grim eonragt*. hen)i(' 
cheerfulness and unbroken will. Sir 1 fenry Newbolt 
apologises to his buy readers for stopping the hupjily of 

war books ” with whieh he had for some ye.iis delighted 
them, but no boy, surely, will feel disappointed with the* 
splendid alternative he oIIits. As Sir fb'iiry I'xplams, the 
eight travel stories of lus volume are intended to serve as 
an introduction to thi‘ original works from winch th(‘y an' 
taken. Here are stones of Living- 
stone and Stanley 111 A trie. i, 

N ounghusband among tlu' 1111- 
eanny 'ribi'tan Lamas in tlu* 
forbidden city of Lhasa. Wollas- 
ton in >Jew (luincM discovering 


/ ;.»;// Gullible ’.s Travels Chesterton 

in Little But and Shaw. 

(11 

the Pygmy tribes, and a race r»f men Icdt o\er Irom 
tlu’ StoiK’ .\ge, whose wav of lih* has not t hanged lor 
iie.irh' eight tlionsaiid \'e.iis heie is enough loi wonder 
and excitement, with cbinger and hai‘dshi]i c via \ wlu're. 
and in d'lbet, at h'ast, a snlln'ient sjMce of ailnal hghling. 
Lor slieer enchant iiu-nt not lung (an siiijmss the c-\ploit of 
Sir Richaial Ihirton who, jiassmg lor a Pathaii, and able 
to I'onversi’ with most ol the h.aslern peo])lc's in their own 
tongue, suCLeeded lud onlv in rcsndiing the Jloly City of 
Mecca, but in actually entering the shrine of tlie Ka.iba, 
the Holy of Ifolu's lor all good Islaiinti’s. 'The course of 
liis advi'ntnrc's n'ads like a tale honi “ 'I'he Arabian 
Nights”; he even Iravelk'd by ” the route which had 
been followed by I lamim-al- Raschid and the I .ady Zubaydali 
. . . and which 110 h iiroi)ean travel l(‘r had c'vt'r yet sc'en 
liurton's story is sure to iwaken a d(‘sire to imitate ; hut 
perhaps there are not many hoys who have' ('iiongh ])atienee 
lor thc^ stremioiis preparation recpiirc’d for Ins }j.ii tic iil.ir 
venture; a fortnight, lor instance*, had to be spent ” m 
practising his Orii'iital manners- -the correc tly nncom 
fortablc method ot sitting on a cliair, the rolling gait watJi 
toes straight to the front, the grave look, .mcl the liabit ol 
pious ejaculation.” Most moving (jf all. most near to tlu' 
J^nglish ht:art, is Robert Scott's ” Last Jtnirnal. " It is 
difficult to write of it. We cannot do lietter than cpiote 
from Sir Henry’s preface: ” 1 have said little or nothing 
of Scott : 1 have been allowed to tell his stoi ) mainly 
in his own words, and 1 would not add to them if I could. 
If you do not love him and Wilson and Rowers and Oates, 
then this book can be of no use to you. Rut 1 think I 
know you bettci.” 




/■/ nil SheeiLskins and 
Grey Rirs^et 

U .esc//) 


GREEN LADIES. 

ii\ J loeca AS Nhw io.\ (>s u<t. m t. (Hurst A- Rl.n kett ) 
On tin* opening pag(‘ Peter John is discovered entranced 
by ” the geiii-liki' ])erfection ” of tlie view from a Hamp- 
shire eoimtr>' Jioiisi'. Mr. I kuiglas Newton, by the gem- 
hke perfectnui ol Ins ])rose jm tiin's, succeeds in lifting the 



J ’' r<nii The Book of the Francis Younghusband 

Long Trail passing THE Inner Gate 

{I.nu'^nnii/'^) OF Pekin. 


n'ader into I hi* .same realm of entraiicement. Peter John, 
for exampli’, is looking at tlie sea. ' It was now at its 
grec'Ti-bluc best ; full of mcjvenieiil, brisk and blowing 
with a big air. On its surface the sun was hammering 
little .scollops of gold. 'I he deep strength of the; trees cut 



/ l•^ln Sheepskur and 
Grey Russet 
((kssr//) 
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into it scpiarcly on cither side, 
and the green darkness of the 
leaves gave it a quick, moist 
colour, quite like the quick 
fresliness in all those juctures 
by all Ihosc painters we like. 
And at the back of the sea, 
hanging in mauve and emer- 
ald and pearl was the Island.” 
** (ireen Ladies ” is the name 
of the house that owns this 
wonderful view, and the story 
tells of the spell that ” Green 
Ladies” casts over I’eter 
John, and of the gradual 
unravelling of the mystery 
surrounding a beauliful 
neighbour. The author has 
written a polished comedy of 
great charm and distinction, 
and has written it moreover 
with an elfin lightness that 
keeps the reader intrigued 
from the first page to the last. 


THE GREEN 
SHOES OF 
APRIL. 

Hy T<A( KEL SwFTE IMacna- 
MAKA. fis. gel. net. (Hurst 
d' ill, 'll kett.) 

In charm, tenderness and 
freshness, Miss Macnamara's 
new love story lives up to 
the promise of its title. It 
is an engaging tale of a young 



From Cathy Rossiter 

Hv Mr;.. Victor Klckard 
[lloddcY Stoughton). 


A Reproduction of the 
Coloured Wrapper. 



From Nipper & Co. Liqhtinq a Firs, the Four oathered 
{Stanley Paul). ROUND TO eat and study the Map. 


man married to the wrong woman, who (onveniently 
disappears and is presumably flrowned, thus enabling the 
husband to fall in love with and ultimately marry the 
erstwhile leggv little Irish hoyden of his boyhood days. 
The lovers’ moods and misunderstandings, their griefs 
and raptures, culminating in a dramatically broken 
honeymoon, are delineated with nnnsual skill and feeling, 
and the result is a very cajitivating novel. 

LOVE’S HANDICAP. 

My John Steuart. 7s. hrl. net 

(JiirroUls.) 

The story of Knid Bradwintcr’s visit to London, 
after a life spent in a country vicarage, is a love 

story pure and .simple. At least ” simple ” is a mis- 
leading word to use, for it is as complicated a story 

as one could wish for, and Enid, dazzled by the glory 

of her new environment, fairly loses her head. She 
not only, all unwillingly, captivates the man who is 
regarded as her cou.sin's lover, but by a foolish action, 
places herself in the ])Ower of an unscrupulous fellow 
and is faced with unexpected difficulties, 'rhe arrival 
of her real sweetheart from her little home- town at 
first seems likely to make matters worse, but love can 
generally find a way out, and in this case it docs 
speedily, clearing up tlie misunderstandings and petty 
jealousies that have caused all the trouble. A good 
readable story with plenty of incident and a plot that 
piques the reader's curiosity and holds him thoroughly 
interested. Mr. J. A. Steuart always writes well, and here 
he turns aside from those problems of life and character 
which he has handled so effectively aforetime, to tell a 
simpler story of love and folly and happiness, and tells 
it with great skill and charm. 
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JOHN LONG, Ltd, Publishers, LONDON 


“FIRST NOVELS" 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have publithed more ** FIRST NOVELS ** than any 
other publisher. Many of the authors of these novels are now earninil large 
incomes. For over fifteen years Messrs. John Long hove published all the 
new novels of Mr. Nat Gould and have brought his sales to date up to over 
TWENTY MILLION copies* thus making him by far the most widely read 
author in the world. This eould only have been achieved by the author 
confining himself to one publisher. Messrs. John Long have in their 
catalogue several other authors who have confined the sole publication of 
their novels to them and who are to-day in the front rank of popular authors. 

Below is the List of John Long's New Novels recently published and in 
preparation. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 7s. NET EACH 
FERNANDO. THE UNHALLOWED VOW. 

Hy John AYsromiii. Tho autobiugr.iphy of the author pnsontetl in tin- ■ By Hylua Uuoues, autlior of " Tin* Secret Bond,” el . 

THP Tinp w A V ™E HUMAN STARLING. 

J- JT-Ii 1 • j By G G. CiiAiir kion, author of llobs«tn's Choice," t u 

By John Ayscuuuii, aulhui of ” Fn-nrh Windows," •' Fernando,” etc. . ^ a 

xvHiAiv PITH PI p I AS THlii WIND* 

^ JVA ]iy Nat Gould 'J he Nahnn, AugusI olh, iQiy, says : ” In the way of 

Dy Amy J. Hakuk (Mis. Maynard Crawlord), author of " I Too Have sale, his wares siirpas^i d all others io millions they weie thu breath of 

Known,” "The Impenitent I'rayci,” “The Sn.ike Gaiileu,” "Moon- mental life.” 

flower,” ” Dear Yesterday ” XMP f ''I P A li/I 

WINE, THE MOCKER. 

By ALifkli:u E. Cakkv, author ol “ The Dark Lady,” etc. 


flower,” ” Dear Yesterday ” 

WINE, THE MOCKER. 

By Guy Tiioknk, author of “ When It Was Dark,” *' A Lost Cause,” 


“ Rescuing kupeit,” etc. 

THE EDGE OF TO-DAY. 

By Bpa'iricp Kelstun, anthoi of “ A Three-Corneird Duel," *' The 
Blows ot Cm-umstance,” “ Seckerh Every One,” ” All the joiiese.s.” 

A DANGEROUS THING. 


A GALLANT LADY. 


By Pi'kcv Jamen Bukiinlk, author of “ T'rnues.s M.iritza,” " The White 
Gauntlet,” etc. 


! THE STEEPLECHASER. 


By Nat (joolp. Alhiturum sa\s : •* All hviim wnteis .ne Jieadeil by 
Ml Nat tiould, and, ol the fjieal ol ihi paHt, Dumas only sni passes hni 
populanU." 


By James Blyvh, author of “ Kuluiia,” " Amayenn nt,” “ Uisnla's } popul.mU 

Marriagi , Viiin Flirtation, A Alodern Saciilnt, etc j i v y y s TS 

T'fifCXI PriOWlV ' Irllt KUVIitK. 

J. 1. m W I By Ihiodoki. Gooiudnoi |{()iji kis, authoi of “ ],o\e on Smoky River,” 

By KilkI'N FiizGlkalo, author of " A WaylaniiK Woman, " " Jfleaiioi’s " Foje->t Funitivis,” " Jess o] ilu Kivti," eli, 

WHAT iivnw rnisiPKAi s THE MIGHTY ARM. 

^ J- TV VaV/l T valL/Al jjy (;,^RfTON Dawi, author of ” The Conlessions of Cleoiloia,” ” Tlk* 

By IIyi.da RiiOuls, author of " The Secret Bond,” ” Tlie Unhallowed Wtniiaii with the Vellow Lyes,”" The Adimialty’s Setiet,” etc. 

Vow," etc. » u. 

WON ON THF POST OUTWITTED. 

1. vrkJ a. . Bv KiriiAin) Maksh, anthoi of “ 'Mie (,arden of Mystery,” ” TIm! 

Bv Na'I tiOULU. The author whose sales now exceed ’IWENTY MaKoi tie. liiil,” " Oiders to Man v,” " 'J he l>eaeou's D.uightei," etc. 

THF FAMfl Y TRAllfTION THE DARK LADY. 

^ r A J. X JV/i N. By AlfkM) Iv Cakev, author o| “ The (ileaiu,” ” Si'ah'd Orderi,” otc. 

By Julian FIincklev, author ul tlut l.nn«)us luocl “ J..” O'T* A vne? o a tattx 

ORnFRii TO MARRY SIAIRS OF SAND. 

A Vf IVI/XIVAVA. By Fakren ik BkMuN, author ol "Inspiration,” "The Courts of 

By Richard Maksii, author of ” Tlie Garden ul Mvstei\,” ” 'Ihe I.i»ve,” etc. 

Magnetic GnI,” " Cjhhiiik ol AKe," " 'Iho Deacon’s DauiJi lei etc . TUI? 11 A 017 A O 

THE ADMIRALTY’S SECRET. j By James Mlytii, anthoi of “ Ruhina,” " .\ina/( inent,” " A Modern 

By Carlton Dawe. autlioi ol " Die LoiilesMuriti t>f t.leo«ior.i,” "The Saerilke," “ A DauKeions IhiUf;,” etc 

Woman with the Yellow Ji- yes," eti . O A 17r\0 A A17117r' 

A DAUGHTER OF THE HEATHER. ^ t .... 


By Mahii: Harvly, authoi ol " Satan, K.L.” 


I By Nat (hmm n. Iriilh says’ " Who is llio most popular ol living 

j novelists f Mr Nal (lould tasily and iMdis]uil.d>ly lakes the fust place.” 


IN PREPARATION, 7s. NET EACH 

THE EOUNIIKESS. HEKTI 1 A IN THE JtAOKH ICOUNIL 

By John Aviroiioii, Julhor nl “ I'miiili Wimlcm-.," " Tlie I'Kleway,” liyJiLAiKiir Kilmin, .mtlior of “A 'lUnv-Comeiyil Diirl,” •• Th, 

Fernando,” ete Blows td (. in innstanc< ,” " All the lorieses,” " The Fldg« ol To-Day” etc 

THE KINIl’S PASSION. THE IHtlOE: OF SHIVA. 

IJ^y Amy J. IUkkk (Mrs Maynard Crawford), authoi ol " I Um Have By Henry Bkucii, author uf "The Song ot Suricndcr,” *' Tlie Wonder 

Known, ' The Snake (.ardcii," " Moouflower.” " Fynan Purple, etc. Mist " etc vvou 

THE GATE OF TEM PTATICIN. rra..,^ ’ a lat -a .... 

By Percy James Bre HNLR, author ot “ J’lincess Maritza," “ 'Ihe White I !■ iVivlISi I ILeJN 

Gauntlet,”"” A Gallant Duly," ek. May Wynne, aiitlmr of " Konalcl Lindsay,” "For Faith and 

JAN E HOliHS Navarie,” " Henry ol Navarie,” etc . 

By Eileen FitzGiskalo, author of “ A Waylarmg Woman,” ” Eleanoi’s EINF^It C'liAY. 

llusbiHid," " By Hvlua Khoi.ks, author of " The Seciet Bond," " The UiihaUowcd 

A liRlTSH WITH F ATlb. Vow, what snow Coni.eals,’’ etc. 

By Carlton Dawe, author of " The Confessums ol CIcimIot.i." " lln- rixurn.^ v.s « ■ ik.T . 

V^iuau with the Yellow FI yes.” "The Adimially's Secret," " 'Ihc IHE SWEEP WINNER, 

Mighty Arm,” etc. By Nat Goui.n The Ittne\, July zfilh, 191Q, says: " If Art in any 

A wf sphere in life imds ,1 basis m the phasing of .1 muUiiudc. then Na 4 Gould 

Jv ^ *1 if 11 A • It . % «# 1 was an artist with lew above bis bhouldcrs.” 

By James Blyih, author of " Kubina, " Aiiiazeincnt, A Modem 

Sacrifice,” ” A DariRcrous ThiiiR," "The BaskinR Pear,” etc. R'ri N G I*RI C E 

THE SINS YE I>0. I By Nat Gould Morntnfi /'(#\/, July zCitli, says : ” le WiK tlie 

By Farkfn Le Bruton, author of " Ins]>iratiou,” " The Courts of Love,” most widely nad of all modi rn story-iclh is and a g< inns iii his (low might 

" Stairs of Sand,” etc. way." 

Kindly note that Messrs. John Long have now at press their New Catalogue, 

128 pages, demy 6vo. It embraces booKa of Travel, Biography, Fiction, Belles j 
Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, etc. Please write for a copy. | 

JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publisher*, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 

Telephone No, : Regent 6313, Telegramn end Geblcs '■ Longing* London. Code : A B G* 5th Edition 
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THE EVERYDAY CAKE BOOK. 

By G. P. IS. 6 ( 1 . net. (Stanley Paul.) 

No housewife should be without such a handy little 
volume as this on her shelf ; it coiitciins a host of invalu- 
able hints on cake-making and a recipe for every day of 
the year, February 29th included. The ])luinest and most 
economical cake, as well as the ricliest, comes witiiin its 
scope, and all varieties of pockets and tastes are .amply 
catered for. 


THE DIARY OF A NOBODY. 

By George Grossmttm and Wti jjo.n ('.rossmitii. Illiis- 
trated by Wkedo.n Gkossmuh. With jMcmdir by 1 >. W. 
Findon. (Arrowhinitli ) 

It is going on for thirty years .since " The Diary of a 
Nobody " was lirst published. It had no boom ; it even 
hung fire for a while ; but it was always alive, and, from 
selling slowly, (jiiickened and began to go the pace, and 



Mr. W. Hodqson Burnett 


whose satirical ‘'•lory, *' (iiilliblt-’s Travrls in hitili- Urlt " 
(Wesiall), wab reccntl) revirwod In Tiik J»(iukman. 

for the last ten years has held a secure place in 
popularfavonr. Somehow it got itself talked about , 
and people have read it solely because it w:;is worth 
reading. It has had many imitators, and some of 
the imitations have met with considerable success, 
but not one of them lias rivalled the original, and 
they have all faded aw'ay, .and still The Diary of 
a Nobody ’* has held its ground, and this Christmas 
appears in yet another new edition with a full and 
admirably- written prefatory memoir of the authors 
by J J. W. Findon. Wlio can define the charm of the 
book ? Charles Pooler, who keeps the Diary, is an 
absurd person, a fussy, mildly conceited, blundering 
figure of fun, and yet in all his follies and ridiculous 
simplicities he remains wonderfully human and 
curiously likeable. He not only amuses you and 
keeps you laughing at his unconscious humour, but 
he interests you in himself^ in his wife and his 
friends, in all the everyday ambitions, mishaps, 
triumphs, and juiblic and (lomestic doings of his 
city and suburban life. The present reviewer has 


m 








/nom The Everyday 
Cake Book 

{Stanley lUinl). 




COVER.rOESIGN. 


just rcatl the book lor .1 third Lime, with undiminished 
enjoyment ol its (]u;nii1 drollery, its wlumsical satire and 
delight I Lilly (|uict irony, and he strongly recommends it to 
all who lov(‘ humour and the best sort of laughter. 



From The Diary of a Nobody 

(Affowsmith), 


Qeorgb and Wkkdon 

QR088MITH. 
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PHILIP ALLAN ff CO. 


THE BARBER OF . PUTNEY. 

By J, B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 78. net, 

*' Mr. Morton 'b Is a first book which wins our gratoful respect."— 

Mmning Post. 

** A faithful ImaRe of certain enduring human churuct eristics, affection, 
comradeship, simple eiidedvuur."— 7'Ar Tirntts. 

*'A very niovltiK story."— 7'A« Glasgow Herald. 

G • H • Q • Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 

By an OFFICER OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 

With 32 pafves of Illustrations and a Map. 

A remarkable book which gives a true acr.uuiit of the “inner life ” of the 
British Gooeral Stall at Moiitiruil and its acliieveiurnts. 

A CONCISE CHRONICLE OF 
EVENTS OF THE GREAT WAR. 

By CAPTAIN R. P. P. ROWE, M.A. (of the Military 
Intelligence directorate). 

Large post Rvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A STANDARD WORK. The ctimpilor hast h.ad auess to the ofliclal 
records, both naval and militaiy. There is a aimplete index. 

MOMENTS OF GENIUS. 

By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 

Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. net, 

A brilliant work. Snapshots of the world’s greatest geniuses at vital 
moii^ents of their caroris. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER AT HOME. 

By P. B. M. ALLAN, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Talks upon libraries old and new, rate bonks and ( omnion books, romance, 
ancient and luoderu, ami a host of matluis de.ir to book-Juvers. 

ROUNDS FROM A PULPIT: BY 
A PADRE GUNNER. 

By CAPTAIN the REV. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.Q.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Slrdiglit talks iu |il.iin laneiuiRr l>v oni' who w.is sFconrl in iuiiuimikI of n 
liattFiy in l''iaiira<, was li.nilly woudiIikI, and did hm- wrviu'. 

PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Fcap. 4to, with 8 Illustrations In Colour by VIOLET DALE. 
6s, net. 

A delighlhil book in Pinnae' best story-telling vein. In the present 
edition tin- story which Pumas lell ineoiiiplete Is broiiKlu to a h.ippy 
ending. 

THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. 

By W. W. TARN. 

Fcap. 4to, with 6 Illustrations by SUMERLED 
MACDONALD. Gs. net. 

A boy .and girl story of adventure on the Wist Coast of Scotland, lor 
RrowH'iips as well as children, tuiiclied with the true spirit ot Koiiiance. 


THE SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY 

Demy 8va. 10s. 6d. net cadi. 

No. 1. THE DIALL OF PRINCES. 

By DON ANTHONY OF GUEVARA, translated by 
SIR THOMAS NORTH. 

A inagnilicent piece ot Tudor irrose which has not been reprinted for 
300 yearb. Probably the most famous book of Its «lay. 


THE PILGRIM'S BOOKS 

Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 

No. 1. THE PLEASURES OF 
SOLITUDE. 

A delightful hook of cheerful philosophising. This Is a new version of 
Zimmerman's famous work. 


KING ALFRED : and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

By SARDIUS HANCOCK. 

Musical Tcnnyaonlan verse, for those who prefer beauty and rhythm 
to *' cleverneM.*' 


Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


APPLETON BOOKS 


SUSAN LENOX: 

HER FALL AND RISE 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

A Novel in Two Volumes Price 15/- net 

Truth s-iys . " A hiu* piecf of woik. The idL'.disiii of the txiok leaves the 
rc.ider at the end with iiii iiidiflrrl fi*eliiig." ^ _ 

The Siitt'iutan s.iy.s • "Its ]HJwrr is uiideinable Susan Li-iiox is luteiisely 
hiiiuan, and as with liainlet wi feel sh<‘ is pait of eaih of us." 


THE RESTLESS SEX By robert w. chambers 

A roiminee of .Soi lety and tin- Sliidm. wiillen in the .nilhnr’s brightest 
sivlr. .\A lUu^tratwns. ti/6 net. 

THE WAY OP A MAN b, t. dixon 

A beautiful wom.m, njii»(isid tn mm nage, si-eks h.ipi>iness by delilMralely 
W'liiiimg .1 mail who is the fii»i)Osile ol .ill sin* st.iiuls (m in life. b/fi net. 

MISS MAITLAND By g. bonner 

A jewel lobbeiv, a kiilna|'p'«'K. si‘U-..u mIk mg heroine, iiiiil ninther’s 
siaiili foi hei lust lIiiM iii.iKl this llie u.d llmij’ in detective stories, 

6/0 net. 

HIS WIFE’S JOB By G. S. MASON 

IIiiw a biil(i‘itlv wile, wlu'se Jmsband wdit In wai, g(»l down t«» the task 
Ilf p.ivnig li>r her e-visteiiee is the tin me nf this \t iv ile\tilv told novel. 

0/0 net. 

SHAVINGS By J. C. UNCOLN 

Shavings is a genial old tovm.iKer, lull of i|ii.uiit s.iMiigs, and to big-hearted 
that >ou will enjoy le.idmg liis stoi\. 6/0 net. 

THE BLACK STONE By george gibbs 

Pashnig thruiigh iiiusqiies. harems, .mil b.i/.i.n>, in iiud pnisinl of the 
Sarreil Stone of Mirt.i, .1 \imiig Aiimiu.iii imllioii.nir mid two brave girls 
live a mm.iiKe as iasuiiatiJig as “'I he N 1 How Dove" .ind ••The Secret 
VViliiess." 0/0 net. 

THE SAGEBRUSHER By e. hough 

” W.mted — A Wife." 'llic sloiv shows w li.il li.ippeiis when .Sun Cage, a 
loupJi Westeiiiei, advertises foj .1 wife. Ih* dois il m jest, but M.iiy Warmi 
,iie.weis the .ulverlisemiiit m de.id e.iiiiesl. (,/(> net. 

THE MOVING FINGER By n. s. uncoln 

A List mating t.de of mxslery .nul itim.iiue 0/0 net. 

SMALL THINGS By Margaret deland 

A leuud of the elletl of the war on iimiiipoi t.ml jicojile. 5/- net. 

PREFACES By DON marquis 

V'orgel your troublrs and Miide VMlii the .iiiIIidi hi this book fid) of humour 
and quaint pluloso|diy. JlluhtmleU. 0/0 net. 

CLEMENCEAU. The Tiger of France 

By G. LECOMTE 

An intimate study oi the man and Ins woik, wiitteii m a popular vem. 

0/6 net. 

GENERAL PERSHING By e. t. tomunson 

All aeciirale .acrount of the career ol the Amrrieaii General with personal 
details of his life and woik. 0/6 net. 

THE WRITING AND READING OF VERSE 

By C. E. ANDREWS 

A rlftai explanation of the piinciphs gover.img the wTiinig and leading 
of verse. cj/- net. 

WALT WHITMAN’S LEAVES OF GRASS 

B74 pages, 8^ by 0 in. Cloth binding, w'lih gili lop and silk marker. 

A uew Cciiuiiary Ldition wnb all the copyiighi mailer entirely reset in 
new type. I'r.ieiic.ally Ihiee volumes in one. Included is a new list of 
vaiiorum readings dealing exhaustively with the whole ol the poems. 

13/6 net. 

WALT WHITMAN’S COMPLETE PROSE 

6/6 net. 

THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK 

i'uU of Illusiratinns. and coloured plutes, with .1 message from the Chief 
Scout, Sir K. BADEN-l’OWl'-LL. »/6 net. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 25, BEDFORD STREET. COVENT GARDEN 
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THE MODERN PISTOL AND 
HOW TO SHOOT IT. 

Ify Walter Winans. With 46 Illustrations. (Putn€'ims.) 

As one of the most successful pistol and revolver shots 
who have ever lived, Mr. Winans's authority for writing 
such a book as *' The Modern Pistol cannot of course 
be questioned. He seems to us to have fulfilled his ta.sk 
supremely well, and the novice in pistol shooting — very 
possibly the expert also, for that matter— w'ill find all 
that he can possibly want to know' within these covi*is, 
with their short, jerky sentences and occasional epigrams. 
Pistol shooting is here dealt w'ith from every possible 
point of view — including even a .scornfully amusing chapter 
on shooting in literature, and another upon the aiijiropriate 
dress to be worn by devotees of the art. The author lakes 
every pains to make his meaning elaborately clear, and hi.s 
book may be rccommende<l from every point of vicwv. 

MAIDS OF THE “MERMAID.’ 

By E. E. ('owPF.u. 3s. net. (Blackie.) 

The war dealt a hard blow to poor Aimee Lc Calloudec. 
At school in England when the terrible conflict com- 
menced in she was wondering if she would be allowed 

to go home to France for the summer holidays one year 
after, and then news came that her father w»as '* missing, 
believed wounded.*’ Aim6c had no mother, so she remained 
at the school — waiting- waiting and hoping, and time 
passed, and there was no more news, l oo independent 
to live on her schoolmi.stress’s kindness, Aimee decidetl 
to take up woik, and the story opens w'here slje is on her 



Mr. Walter Winans.^ 

Author ul “Tbn Modem Pistol, uiid How to Shoot It" 
(Pitlnafus). 



Arthur Bbvbrlbv Baxtbr. 


w'iiy to fill a post in the (*ni])loy of a Mrs. 
Willoughby- Pryce w ho has a large house 011 
the English coast. Aimee is to look after a 
j)()ny and hel]) in tlic garden and she enters 
with 7 est, if with a liitU* timidity, into her 
new life. Her adventures at Keculvers, the 
friends she makes there, and the liappy and 
exciting days spent on the cutter Mernnnd, 
form themselves into an ab.sorbing tale. 

THE BLOWER OF BUBBLES. 

by Akiiu k brvr.KLEY lUxiiot. 

()S. net. (Chambers ) 

A liut at Sea ford Camp in Nc)veml)er 
wntli a group of " choice souls ” gathered 
round the stove, is not exactly an ideal 
environment in which to construct a short 
story, ^’cl it was in such an environment 
that ' The Blower of Bubbles ’* came to 
light. It is the first of five strikingly clever 
stories, all, with one exception, written 
iluring the war. 'I'lie author has served for 
nearly four years with the Canadian Force.s, 
and the war forms the setting of these 
pas.sionately realistic and intensely human 
tales. ** I'he Blower of Bubbles,” other- 
wise Basil Norman, stands out vividly as 
a character of extraordinary charm and a 
man of extraordinary courage. ” Perhaps 
as a study of ordinary people griiipecl by 
emotions which left no one ordinary,” ^ays 
Mr. Baxter in his Preface, '* this volume 
of stories may be of some little interest. . . . 
In avoiding the * war-story * type, I have 
followed my own inclinations, and have taken 
rather the inconspicuous parts played l)y 
ordinary people who had never dreamed of 
being actors in the world's greatest drama.” 
Certainly Mr. Baxter ha.s achieved much. 
His writing is full of promise and obviously 
the work of an artist. He has charm of 
style, vivid descriptive pow^’er, and what is 
even more precious, a very searching know- 
ledge of humanity. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH’S BOOKS 


BOOKS WITH PURPOSE — WRITTEN 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF TO-DAY 


THE GREAT SOUTH LAND: the 

Kiver Plate and Southern Brazil ok To-Day. By 
W. H. KOEBEL, Anther of ‘Modern Argentina,’ etc. 

The Scotsman .s.iyi : 

' Mr. Kucbcl's rfaclrihlc ami Wfll.inforiiicd aurvry is rich in signi(ic.tnt 
tacts and pointi:'d obstrvations,* 

Demy 8vo, cloth, lS/> net 


THE NATIONALISATION PERIL 

By (/. E. KAINE. 

The Ihish lNi>Ri*i'NoKNr sdvs : 

' Few hooks of a propi|{andlst naturi* possess an Interest c.<|iial to this 
small vuluiiic.’ 

Crown 8vo, 3/6 net 


IDEAL CHRISTM 

PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 

By CAPTAIN GWATKIN - WII.UAMS, C.M.O., K.N. 
With an Introduction by tlic Duke of Westminster, 
and Maps. 

Ciiptalii Gwatklii*Wlll)atn!i was the Cuttiiiiatidcr cif ILM.S. Tara, which 
was torpedtied in tlic Mediterranean. The survivors were held captive 
by the wild Senutissl tribe, suftered starvation, torture, and oven death 
at the hands of those barbarians of the Red Desert. The author writes 
a vivid account of this terrible captivity. Their whereabouta bccoininfS 
known to the liritlsh force.s in North Africa, led to their reaue by the 
aiiiioiired cars, gallantly led by the Duke of Wesliiiinster. 

This is no onltnary war book : it is at once authentic history and the 
iiio.st interest liiR and exciting of ronieiices. 

(Town Svo, 7/6 net 


S GIFT - BOOKS 

OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS 

III AT PASS By I.OUIS COUPICllUS. Translated by 
Tetxoiui lie Mailos .mil with an I ntroduclion by Stbfhbn 
McKenna, who says : 

* I'hts IS tiiKiiicstiondbly ihp Kreatpst novr) of the tfreatesi living Dutch 
writer — one ul the world's hjit'duzen greatest nevclB.' 

Crown Svo, 7/. nat 

JENNY-ON-THE-COUNTER. By h. 

M AXWI'.l J>, Authnr of ' lively n on Thorns/ 'Another 
Woman’s ShoLS,’ etc. 

All the characters that drift In and out of this brlKht and weibwritten 
book are sketched In vivid fashion, and a note uf humour adds interest to 
a fascinating tale. Crown 8vo, 7h 


Send for Prospectus of the above 8oofc5. and also of ‘ Reflections on the World War* bp Th, Von Rethmann HollWegf 
and * Mp Campaign in Mesopotamia^* bp Major-Generai Sir Vere Ferrers ToWnshend, K.C,R,, D^S.O* 


62, SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C,2 




D UTTON’h tSlloKTilAND has only G rulos and 29 cliaracterH. 

(’umpltite tboory learuod in 24 huure. That sbatre 
leatdifltl, practico quickly gives high reporting speeds. 
Send 2 stairi])H for spooiiimii lessons to Dutton’s College 
(Desk L).68), Skegness. Also London and ManclicBter. 




A uthors* mss., etc., promptly and 

carefully executed. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials.— Miss BEAUMONT, 
101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 


FOR SALE. Fine copy of the ** JE.de» Hartwelllanoe, 

or Notices of the Manor and Manalon 
of Hartwell.** by Captain W. H. SMYTH. Printed for Private 
Circulation (1857) with ADDENDA. 2 Vola. Apply L. W., 
Horalay Priory, Nailsworth, Glos. 



Attractive, Neat, 
Accurate, Cheap. 


J. Worsley, 1, Fair View, Todmorden; Yorkshire. 


The most aooeptable gifts for all iatereited in Theology 
and the Christian Religion are BOOKS upon those 
subjects. 

Meurs. T. & T. CLARK’S CATALOGUE 

CoiilaiiiH workH of oiitHlaiiding value. Among Huuh may lie 
meiilioiied : 

DB. HASTINCy CHEAT DICTIONABIES. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 

'Jen VoIh. ready. 35/- m‘t por vol. in doth, or 46/- in 
half-mortieeo. 

*' The editor and publishers are Ui be coiiKratulated on tlie steady 
pruffreis uf ilieir grout eacyelu|uedla atid the uolforoily high 
character it maintains. EveryLliliig Is written with skin by men 
well (|ualillcd fur the work asHlgued tu them.” — lAe Timts, 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

In Five VoIh. 26/- net ]K)r vol. in cloth, or 40/- in 
half-inorocro. 

" The stanilurd autliurity for Biblical students of the present 
gonuratlun.”— TAe Tdmes. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS 

111 Two VoIh. 26/- not |ht vol., or 38/- iu balf-inoroeuu. 
*' A triumphant ami niiqualineil bucobss. A work that will he of 
eunstuiit use to Mlnisterrt and Ulblti Studenta ; in fiwt, it la 
Indispensable."— ifrtftiiA Wetkly. 

DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 

In Two Vols. 26/- not per vol. in (doth, or 38/- in 
Jialf'iiiorucou. 

ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

], 000 pages, with Map^. Cloth, 21/- not ; lialf-leathor, 
28/- net. 

** Nothing could Hurpass the care, clearness, an I accuracy which 
oharurterlse the work from bogliiuing to end."— CAurcAnms. 

THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE 

Complete in 'Twenty VoU., £7 net. Any four or largtYP 
number of vols. (ii(» duplicutcM) aupplicHl* at the Hpecial 
price of 7/- net per volume. Single vole. , 1 0/- net. 

THE GREATER MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 

(’ompletc in Six Vola., 42/- net. Single vols., 1 0/* net. 

SBND FOR CATALOQUB AND PROSPBCTUSBS. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street, 
London : At Stationers* Hall (off Ludgate Hill). 
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From The Study of the Cirro-Cumulus. 

Weather 

{Cambridge University Press). 


THE STUDY OF THE WEATHER. 

By E. 11 . Chapman. Illustnitwl. 2.s. Gd. ncl. (Ciimbridgc 
University Press.) 


exposition, admirably planned and written with a complete 
absence of pedantry. At the same time it is thoroughly 
scientific, and enables the reader to read meteorological 
charts with understanding and ease. Clear directions axe 
given for the making of simple apparatus, and the book 
is illustrated on a wonderfully lavish scale. The test papers 
are as entertaining as they arc useful, and we can commend 
them to all poets and novelists who would correctly hold 
the mirror up to nature. 

OVER AND ABOVE. 

By John E. Gukdon. 7s. Gd. net. (Collins.) 

Mr. Gurdon’s story of war flying and fighting in a 
two-seater squadron is easily the best of the air books 
we have read recently. It is clear that he writes from an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and he gives liis readers 
a picture of flying under war conditions which is not only 
vivid and accurate, but is also true in its p.sychology. 
Add to this literary qualities of a kind that is not to be 
described, and you have a book which fully deserves 
reading. Disgusted wdth the very long bow drawn by most 
writers of air .stories, the reading public have probably 


This book belongs to 
an entirely admirable 
series, the Cambridge^ 

Nature Study series, and 
we cannot say better of 
it than that it is worthy 
of its inclusion. P»ut we 
should not wonder if d 
prove one ol the most 
popular of the senes 
In this country some in- 
terest in the stud 3^ of the 
weather is forcibly im- 
pressed upoti us all, and 
it IS ccrtciin that during 
the war the romance of 
aviation and the ilanger 
of aerial attack greatly 
increased the popular 1 li- 
ter cst in meteorology. 

This little book professes 
modestly to be but an 
elementary text book 
primarily for use in 
schools, but it deserves, 
and is likely to have, a 
very much wider range 
of appeal. It is the work 
of an e 11 g i n e e r oflicer 
while oil active service, 
but one w^ould never guess from the book the circumstances 
of its origin ; for it is a model of clear and succinct 



From The Birds of the British Isles 
and their Eggs 
{Warn$\, 



From The Hen at Work 
(Putnams). 


Whitk Lmhorns. 


Qannet on the Base Rook. 


only to hear that a novel deals with war flying to give 
it a cold .shoulder. If it decides to do .so with “ Over and 
Above,” it wall most certainly be missing some- 
thing. Here is a book which should certainly 
not.be neglected. 


THE HEN AT WORK. 

By Ernest Cobb. 7s. 6 d. (Putnams.) 

” riie Hen at Work ” is a very practical aid 
to securing our daily egg. It is in fact a Brief 
Manual of Home Poultry Culture, with thirty- 
five illustrations. The frontispiece shows the 
proper method of holding a fowl, a not unim- 
portant hint to the amateur. Poultry ** furni- 
ture ” includes fruit or egg boxes, which serve 
as comfortable and economical nests. The 
foreword is from Uncle Sam (United States 
Government Bulletin). It emphasises the fact 
that poultry is the only class of domestic animals 
which is suitable for converting kitchen waste 
into nutritious food. 
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ELKtl 

N MATHEWS’ 1 

lEW BOOKS AND 

NEW 1 

■DITtONS. 


BINYON'S (LAURENCE) WORKS. AH In (cap. Hvo. 

The Four Yeere. War Pooma Collficiad and tiowljr Aiifcniontod. 
With a Portrait after an EugravinK by WiUdAM Htranu, A.R.A. 
7e. 6 d. net. With gilt tup, 8 s. 6 d. net. 

[2iiif Thousand Irntnediatrly, 

The New World, Cloth, 3s. net ; wrappers, 2s. net. 

[2nd KdiUon 

The Anvil. Cloth. 2s. 6 d. nut; wrapixirs, Is. 3d net. 

[.S'd Thousand. 

The Winnowing Fan. Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net. : wrappers. Is. 3d. 
net. [3fd Thousand. 

“ These versen will survive thu ocuasiuu tliul gave them birth. They 
lielong already to tlie truaHiireil heritage of English puutry."— 

BRERETON (CLOUDESLEY) 

Mystics et Lyrics. Witli Cover design by T. Stitkok .Moouk. 
Imperial IGiiio, 6a. net. 

BYRON (F. NOEL) 

Athenian Days. Itoyal lOmo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. net : wrapie-rH. 
Is. 6 d. net. 

DRINKWATER (JOHN) 

Prose Papers. Crown .svo, 7s. 6d.net. r2nd Edition. 

**In this vnhiiiiu are sixteen papers with thu ilhimintilliig and 
▼lucliig (inalitr of literaiuru. It is not inuruly aliout hooks, it is a book 
ulumt life.*'— ATaf/on. 

DUNSANY'S(LORD) WORKS. Uniform Edition. Imperial Uiiiio 
Unhappy Far-off Things. 5 a. nt'l. 

A writer in thu JV»*u> York Sun, a pro/uut of liord lUinsany's expefUsl 
visit, says:— “Wu are to liavi* a great liturary iiiagieiaii witli us. a 
traveller from a fiibuluus dlmi'itsluii of lliu H]dnt. Mnt not a ghost l»y 
any means, for he has wounds not received in Habliulkiiitd on the 
River Uiinrana, but from solid sbrapnul and the singing shells in 
Fniiieu ; a soldiur in thn (Ireat War, mon* tcrrihle, iiiystcrions and 
fateful than any of his niarvellons tales and parables— an epic in nhlch 
Man WAS thu yVchlllcs.” 

Tales of Wonder. With .Six Illustrations hy S. H. himk. 6b. nut 

[2nd Thousand. 

Fifty-one Tales. With a new Portrait of the Author. 5s. n<‘t. 

[‘Ard Thomand. 

The Gods of Pegana. With Eight Plmtogravures bv s II. Kimi:. 
7s. 6 d. net. [Ard Editt>ii. 

Booh of Wonder. With Tun llliislralioiis hy H. II. Simk 7a. 6 d. 
not. [•>//«/. Edition. 

FAIRFAX (J. GRIFFYTH) 

Csrmlna Rspta. Being Verse TrAiiNlutions, etc. ('rowii Hvo, cloth, 
3s. 6 d. net; wrappern, 2a. 6 d. net. 

GERARD (W.) 

Dramatic Vistas. Crown Rvo, 39 . 6 d. net. 

"Tlte lHM)k is rich in tliongiit and ixietry, thoiigli tlie latter seems 
hilt tliu fitting vestiiru of the ftiriiier. We have notliing hut praise 
for it — GViisf/oiif Hrmld. 


HALL (W. ROBERT) , a 

The Heart of a Mystic. Hoeiiis. Crown nvu, cloth. 3s. od. net . 
wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

LAW (ALICE) 

Cupid and Psyche. And oMiur Pinhiis. Itoyal I61110, Is. dd.net. 

MASEFIELD'S (JOHN) WORKS 

Unlforni Edition as under, ('rowii »<\o, 5s. iK't each. 

Salt Water Bsllsds. Thousand. 

A Mainsail Haul. pfA /himsamt. 

Ballads and Poems. [llfA thousand* 

“The most delightful ami charact eristic of Mr. MaHclleid’s prose Is 
gathered together in ‘A Mainsail Haul.’ Tiiese Juguuds and stories of 
thu sea arc iiright with colour and ... so fresli with the gaiety of 
youth, Inevitiihly to ncill the 'Ballads ami rucitis ’ to which tlioy 
form 'll kind of prose complement. Tliesu two voliiiiies are the very 
pick of the Masetluld basket."— 7'o day. 

MOORMAN'S (THE LATE PROFESSOR) WORKS ^ 
Plays of the Ridings. (.An All Souls’ Night's Dream ; Potter 
TIioinpHon ; Tli« Kwu Lamb.) Crown bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; ^Tappers, 
2s. 6d. net. 

This volume of Yorkshire dialect ])Iays is niuaiit to be a sei|uel to 
the voluiiiu of dialect verse, entitled " .Songs of tlie Jlldlngs,” published 
a year ago. 

Songs of the Ridings, (.'rowii bvo, clotli, 3s. net ; wraiipers, 
2s. tiut. [.ifd Thousand. 

"Mr. Moormiui iiiterprots the thoiigiils and hciiavioiir of Yorkshire 
folk ill t.lieir own frosty lint kindly speech . . . Ills hofik should 

meet with a wider 1 ircle of fnerids than the dialect speakers to whom 
primarily he makes his appeal." - Tinn-s 
“A valuable uoi|iUHition to Vurkshii'e dialect literature " — Yorkshire 
Tohl. 

“RED BAND*' 

A Prisoner of Pentonville. Crown Svo, clotli, 3s. 6d. net ; 

Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

Distinguislied critics who have road tin* poem in manuscript liave 
lieen impruHsed by its iioignancy, strniigtli iiiul hcaiilv of expression, 
iMid one of Mieiii lias not. liesilaied to compare it with Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Ballad of Jti'adliig .lull " 

Mr. (2. K. (Miesierlon in a letter to tlic Author says he has taken 
a f(‘w of the verses for tlie Now irtDir.vN, and hopes to lielp in the 
.success of the piihlishcil Imok. 

Mr. .MasBlnghani also wrote - “ ^‘our poem has ease, sirnpllrity, direct* 
TiesH, and sticnglh and licaiity of c.xpression." 

URCH (M. C.) 

The City of Dreams. WiLli niiiHtratioiis hy M. M. DBl.l.. 
Crown svo, paper hoanls, 5.W. 

NOPPEN (L. VAN) 

The Challenge. Itoyal iPmo, cloth, 5%. net ; wiajipcrs, 3s. net. 

[2nd Kditinn 


C.onaon: EK/KIN MJLXHEWS, Cork Street, W.l. 


ARROWSMITH’S 

FICTION 

First Novel by a Neiv Authoress 

1 The Love Lesson 6/- lift — 

By E. MAKTYN CLARKE 

“A chariiiiiig story, well constructed and pl(Ms.intl> ^^rlttcll. . . . 

There arc lew children of natiiri so convincing and so much alivi as Miss 
Clarke’s heroine. /I Meii/raw. 

"Margaret makes a strung appeal; and her rclatiniis with St Just 
(which form ‘The Love Lesson .11 r di-velojit'd with skill.’’ — Times. 

" It is told with . I ple.isaiit slia 1*1 ii y whicli iiiakes it didightfiil lu i(*ad. 

It can be rrconiineiided us a IhoKiuglily nice hoi>\s.”— The Sphere. 

The King of the Smugglers 6/. not 

By W. A. S'TANI.Ey HEI.LYAK 

"The book l.s a wliolfsume loiiiance, wlih a setting and subject of 
winch boys iievei weary." -Jiuvkman 

Guinea Pig Smith 6/. >«i 

By WOODIIOUSE LANK 

Speck Blackness 5/. no 

By MINA HOLT 

The Diary of a Nobody 7/. net 

By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH 

With Illustrations by Wledon Cikossmii'Ii. 

A New Library Ldition of this Modern Classic, with Memoir of the 
Brothers C»ros.smith by B. W FIN DON. 

Also in Arrowsmiili’s Reprial Series. 21- net. 

“I consider any bedroom 1 occupy unfurnished wTthout a copy of it." 
—LORD ROSEULRY. 

*' I dare not tell von my opinion of Charles Footer. T r.ink him with 
Don Wulxote."-.4f;bf;.S77A7-: lUKRKLL. 

"One of the half*dozoii iiiiinurtal acliicveiiicnts of out lime." 

- —niLAIRL UELLOC. f— 

My Own Fairy Book 

By ANDREW LANG 6/- net 

A book ot never-failing charm 

Bristol I J. W. ARROWSMITH Ud. 





a 0 LIST 0 0 

MISCELLANEOUS 


I Old Bristol Potteries 

— * Kuy.ii ‘AO £2 12s. 6d. nrt — 

Dciiig an account u( the i»ld I'nitci'^ .md Pulifiicsof Bristol and 
13i Islington 

By W. J. POIJNTNEY 

With many Illnsiiaiiuns, iiu biding .1 liciiiiiful ('uluiiri'd Froniisjiiccr*. 
With F'lipvviuds by Mr. K, L II()ll^(>N, B A , of the Ct^ramlc Depart- 
iiipiit of till- Bilii.li Mnsciini, .ind .Mi BI'KNAKD KACKHAM, of the 
Vicioii.t .md Alboil Museum. I f* \u pithU'theU eiolv in the Neio Yeiir, 

Lectures on the League of Nations 

By Rev. (the late) T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. 

I/, net 

‘‘.A veiy sound and rpid.iblc book by .1 1 cLognised .luthority on Inter- 
national L.\\s "-fiiiisKn.il Herald 

“Thf-sf li-ctnics loic.tiinlf a v.ilii.d>li- guide through the lc.\t of the 
l.e.igiic Coveii.iiii. The aiithoi's not-iblr- ci|(iipiiiciu as .in 1 nternutional 
luilsi Invests his work connected with the Li ague with ;.])ecial Impor- 
laiice.’’ -7 ht < 'hullrni;r. 

" Di. l.ciwreiiLu dearly marsh.iU thn arguini-nts in f.ivour of the estab- 
lishment of <1 League of .NhIioiis." — 

"They present a concisi' st.itenicni of tin- t.i ic In favour of the Le.igue, 
giving promincnre to the diflinihies, only lo coiiiuer them will) w'arniiigs 
why they imisl not lie avoided "—Yiolishirc Po\l. 

^^altneShnry (WUh ninstratiuns) 2/6 net 

By J. LEE OSBORN 

Author of “Second Ch.mdH-rs at linmi' and .\bid.id," 

“The Kiiglisli I'rayn Bonk." 

('onlains ilie story of one of the most veneiable and picturesque of the 
smallct historic towns of England. 



Forty Years On 

By MARY FRAMPTON 

Memories of a Village in the Midland Counties. 

The Story of Purton 

A Collection of Notes and Hearsay gatlieied by 

ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 

Demy tJvo. Illusiraied. 7/6 net 

London I Simpkin, Marshnll, Hnnilton, Kent & Gi. Ltd. 


1/6 net 
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THE 

FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

By T. W. Sanders, F.L.S., 

F.K.H.S. (Collingridge.) 

This is the third edition 
of Mr. Sanders's admirable 
book on flower gardening, 
revised and with all Tieccs- 
sary additions, including a 
quantity of new illustrations 
of *' suggestive ideas for 
garden beautification, hardy 
plants, or garden scenes, as 
well as eight colour plates 
prepared from direct colour 
photographs. ” G a r cl c n 
lovers will be deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Sanders for 
such a very complete and 
practical voliunc, dealing 
with every phase and aspect 
of the flower garden, the 
cultivation of flowers, plants, 
fruit, etc., and in all tilings 
up to date and reliable. 




From Contact with the Other World ( Laurie ). Photo from actual scene. 


become convinced that man survives bodily 
death. He himself is so convinced. But he 
recognises the need of caution on the subject, 
especially on asi)ects of it as yi't wholly unin- 
vestigated. His hook endeavours to treat every 
a.spect of the problem regarding a future life, and 
especially emphasis(»s a large mass of facts, which 
in his opinion ought to have cumulative weight in 
deciding the issue. He quotes both spontaneous 
phenomena and experimental incidents and readily 
admits the drawbacks that Cciniiot be ignored in 
dealing with both. But in them he claims to find 
certain factors that go to establish the survival of 
the spirit and the existence of a spirit world, 
(‘arefiil observation and rt'cording and no undue 
enthusiasm making for credulity are the (‘ssentials 
for work of this kind, and l)r. Jfyslop shows him- 
self to be a cool and candid ob.server. The book 
should stand beside Myers's great work. 


CONTACT WITH 
THE OTHER 
WORLD. 

By James H, Htslop. 

(Werner Laurie.) 

Doctor Hyslop is the 
Secretary of the new 
American Society for 
Psychical Research, or- 
ganised in 1906 upon 
the dissolution of the 
earlier society which 
had been founded in 
1884. Dr. Hyslop de- 
clares that in the course 
of the work of the 
Society, which is pri- 
marily the investigation 
of unusual phenomena 
bearing on the prob- 
lems of mind and its 
survival of bodily death, 
most of the leading 
members who have 
conducted personal 
investigations have 



From The Flower Garden A Bed of Choice Rhododendrons. 

(Collingridge). 
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I I 

MESSRS. W.WESTALL ft GO. LTD. 




BEG TO ANNOUNCE AN 
ORIGINAL SERIES OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS i 




WESTALL’^ CINEMA SERIES 


Vrotected in the United Kingdom^ 
Australia, Canada, France, Belgium, 
and the United States of America 


I Each 1/3 net 

Karli iKiok liaH 12 Fnll-jia^o llliiKtrationH, and rnntaiiiH 
in aildition a Mfnla,ture Oinema wliinh hIiow.m, 
ill Moving Pictures, twu wtdl -known incidonts taken 
from the Htury. 

TITLES RKADY IMMEDIATELY H 

Jack and the Beanstalk H 
Cinderella Puss in Boots I 

Babes in the Wood H 

Aladdin Sleeping Beauty ■ 

THE KinniUS' JOY HOOK I 

STORY OF THE stubby DUB 

3/6 Veraes by ‘‘ARTEMAS** 3/6 Wm 

net llluatrationa by “ R AB ** net 

*• Should prove !,ctond to none tn nnnery pupulurilv-” SKhI(.II 

BOOK OF ARTEMAS 2 /. net I 
Second BOOK OF ARTEMAS I 

2 /. net ■ 

Third BOOK OF ARTEMAS ■ 

2/- net 

Alimwl (.-lassies - OM*r <!Opie« sold ! H 


WIDGEE 


A rattllngr Rood yarn of 
the Wild Australian Bush. 


6/- net By STANI-EY KINGSMILI. 6/- net 

•' //'i simply a I’lorious book jar Iwy^."- - NhW Zb ALAND 7 /. !//•.. S 

MODERN AMERICAN 
VERSE 6/- net 

An Anthology* compiled by Roma Claire 

" ,V(^ btudenl oj current Poetry can afford to hr mthout tt " 

—Sl'NDAY H'LMNtr TFJ F.GKAM 

THE SILENT ROOM (Third Edition) 

By Harry TiAhe 6/- net 

“ Full of sparkle and /eit a t lever satire on the vanity of ivnmen ' 

^ - LADY'S PICTORIAL 


Little 


BUlllBLE’S TRAVELS "tR 

2/6 By W. HODGSON BURNETT 2/6 

net lllu.trated by Thomas Henry net 

" A satirical vara which brings chuckles bv the score.” — JJYSJ'ASDER 

READY mORTLY 

A DEAR FOOL. A Novel, l>y the Author 
of “ The Book of ArLeinas.” 6/9 net 

IN THE PRESS 

DAY DAWN. By llAUUY Tioiik. 6/- net 

The most inlcresiing slory this popular author has yet written. 

STRINGS. By CllAULOTTE MtXNSFlELD, 
Author of “(Jloria,” etc. 8/- net 

A power jul noveh daringly conceived, with a most r markable plot. 

WESTJLIala & CO., laTD., 

8ft 10« Adam Street, Adelphi, W.G.2 






NEW & UP-T0= 


DATE BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 


“ Books are the best — well used.** 

— Emerson. 

‘ ' The best University is a collection 
of good books .** — Carlyle. 


The Lands Behind I 
the Blhle Story. 

By Prof. H. H. SWINNERTON, D.Sc., 
F.G.S., F.Z.S., University College, Notiingham. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 

Demy Kvo. cloth boards, 3/6 net, post free 3/li. 

The Teacher and 
the Child. 

By THISELTON MARK, D.Lii., M.A., 
B.Sc.y Lecturer in Education, Manchester 
University. 

Crown 8vc), cloth boards, 3 /- net, post free 3/4. 

Stories and Story- 

Tellind in Moral and I 

Religious Education. 

By Prof. EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN. 
M.A., Pd.M., Hartford Theological College, 
U.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3 /- net, post free 3/4. 

The Yound 
Teacher. 

A Handbook on the Principles and Art of 
Teaching. By W. H. GROSER, B.Sc. 
(Literary Secretary S.S. Union), Author of 
“ The Sunday School Teachers’ Manual,'’ etc. 

Crown 8v(i, cloth boards, 3 /- net, post free 3/4. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E.G.4. 
mmaamrnrnmgmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmgmgmmm 
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windows open and every sign of a hasty departure. He 
goes in and helps himself to food, takes the liberty of 
borrowing a suit of clothes, and is just settling down 
to enjoy a cigar when there comes a sharp knock at 
the front door. He goes out of the room prepared to 
face the music, and finds a tall, slim girl standing on the 
threshold. “ I have come to see my sister,” she says, 
and then she cries, ” How dare you ? Oh, how dare you ? ” 
and brushes aside his attempted explanation with the assur- 
ance that she will never believe one word he says. Obviously 
she has mistaken him for some one against whom she has 
a grievance, and Keith finds himself in a very awkward 
l)rcdicament. His difficulties increase as the story pro- 
gresses. and to such an extent that before the tangle is 
unravelled he is forced to fight for his life, and narrowly 
escapes being buried alive. Mr. Punshon has worked out 
his plot skilfully, and the solution is as unexpected as it is 
ingenious. Tor a .sen.sational my.stf*ry novel it is quite 
Old of the (ommoTi, and one of the best that has been 
published for a long time. 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 

T)olf Wvi-i ardf. is. Oil. net. (Slaiiloy Paul.) 

” The Career of Beauty Darling ” is a story of the 
musical comedy stage, and sets forth both the vices and 
virtues of the lift* without prejudice. Miss Wyllarde 
has not shrunk from tfic realism of life ; but, as she says, 
even the gt'neral public knows that the dazzle and glitter 
from thi* front of tin* footlights is a very tlilTcrcnt view 
to that which may be S(*(*n behind the curtain. 


NEW WINE. 

By Agnf.s and Kc.intTON ('as ilk. 7s. net. 

(Collins ) 

Mr. and Mrs. ('astle .set lhcmselv<‘s an am- 
bitious literary standaid in tlieii tictioii, and the 
level is maintained in " !Ncw W ine,” a breezy 
talc that concerns itself with the career of an 
unsophisticated, liigh-siurited youth from the 
Wc.si of Ireland, who plunges into the whirl of 
fashionable London life, where he has inlluenee 
and position. It is a study in heredity, flow 
the '* new wine ” worked in the old bottles is 
entertainingly recited by the authors, who bring 
to the business a fine sense of diction and a 
graceful writing .style. The authors an; at tJieir 
ease. No current fiction excels ” Nt*w Wine.” 
It is a book that disproves onee and for all the 
contention that people who write well cannot 
reach to the level of i)opular suci c*ss. It would 
be impertinent and trite to remark that ” New 
Wine ” ” holds the reader from start to finish ” ; 
but it is .so ; and a truism reiterated does not 
necessarily become an untruth. The book is an 
elegant eltort that will have laurels as a sequel. 


THE SOLITARY HOUSE. 

By E. R. PuNsiiox. Os. net. (W'’Lircl. Lock.) 

Mr. Puiishon's latest novel is guaranteed to 
keep the reader in a happy state of unsatisfied 
excitement from the moment Keith Norton 
catches sight of the lonely house on the slope of 
the hill, to the final chapter when the most 
absorbing and most baffling of mysteries is solved 
in a few brief words of explanation. Keith 
Norton is a young university student who has 
been badly hit by fortune, and fancies the police 
are after him for assaulting a constable. He 
is so much down on his luck that he is practically 
starving and driven by the pangs of hunger to 
go to the solitary house and beg for food. To his 
astonishment he finds the house deserted, with 


Mary Aqnbs Hamilton. 

author of " Full Circle,*' a novel publUhed this autumn by Messrs. Collins. 






New Volumes of Poet 


F. W. Harvey 

8/- net 

DUCKS AND OTHER VERSES 

E. Hilton Young 

2/B A MUSE AT SEA 

J. Redwood Anderson 

3/ >»t WALLS AND HEDGES 


New Drama 


Laurence Housman 


5/- net. 


THE WHEEL ; a Dramatlo 
Trilogy : Apollo In Hades ; 
The Death of Aloestls ; 
The Doom of Admetus. 


l/fe in SBven German Prison 
Camp». 


COMRADES IN CAPTIVITY. Hy F. w. 

Harvey. With a Map, Plans, and 
Illustrations hy C. E. H. Bi.knaru ; 
also music to songs. ' 

Large Crown Xvo, cloth, 10/6 net. 




THE WORKS OP 

RUPERT BROOKE. 

UNIFORM mmOM. 

COLLECTED POEMS : With a Memoir 

by Edward Marsh, and two Portraits from Photo- 
graphs by Shf.rril Sciiiill, Buckram, Sixth 
hnfyyrssion, 10/6 net. 

The “Memoir” is also published separately, 
uniform with ** 1914 “ and “ Poems,” at 6/- net. 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA. WUh a Preface bv 

Henry Jame.s, O.M.,and a Poilrait from a Photograph 
by SiiKkRiL St HELL, J'ourth Impression. Buckram, 

10/0 net. 

JOHN WERSTER and the Elizabethan Drama. 

Second Impression. Buckram, 10/6 net. 

OTHER EDITIONS OF THE POEMS. 

SELECTED POEMS. With a new Poi trait. Fourth 

Impression, ('loth, 3/6 net ; leather, 5/- net 

1914, AND OTHER POEMS, with » Portrait. 

Tweniv-seirnt/i Impression. 3/- net. 

POEMS. (Originally issued in loll.) Twenty-sixth 
Impression. 3/ net. 

THE OLD VICARAGE, GRANTCHESTER. 

A Poem by Kupfiit Brook l, with a two-page Wood- 
cut by Noi'i. J<ooiviv. 1/ not. 


THE LIFE OF RONALD POULTON. By 

his I'aiher, Edward Bagnall Poulton. 

Will) Nineteen Illustrations. 16/- net. 

*,* l.iciit. It. W. P()ri.Tf>N Hai MRU. familiar to thousands 
as “ J<nnnu‘ Poulton,” the famous three-quarter 
vJ^v. and ICnghsh Jv’ugby captain, w.as killed in May, 

- 191 V iTofcssm' J’oullon’s biography of his .son 
X seeks to show that “ his loss as an athlete was 
nothing in comparison with that of his immense 
I possibilities as a social force.” 


O. A. Sherrard 

7/- net. 


New 


^ONDOT^j: 


MANY THERE BE 


General 

SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS AND How TO 

OHTAIN IT. By F. A. M. WEHSTIiK. 
T. J. PKYCE JICNKINS, and K. X'lVlAN 
MOSTYN. With 200 llIustratioTi.^. Demy 
8 VO. 10/6 net. 

A WOMAN DOCTOR: MARY MURDOCH 

OF HULL. A short biography by HOPE 
MALLESON. 7/6 net. 


ADVANCE IN CO-EDUCATION 

Articles by various writers. lulitcd by 
ALICE WOODS. With an Introduction 
by Homhr Lank. 3/6 net. 

POEMS OF TO-DAY 

Stiff Paper Covers, 2/- net. Cloth, 3/- net. 
Seventeenth Impression. Sjrd to ^2nd Thousand. 


Fiction 

Shaw Desmond 

6/ net. 


General 


DEMOCRACY 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS: Bsing a 
Study of Imaginative Literature, 1890- 
1914. Dy J f .\lT( >l..l ) W ILLIAMS, Author 
f)f “'J'wo Ceiiliiries of tlu* lCng;Iish Novel.” 
Demy Svo, 12/6 net. Scctmd Impression. 

*„• A rnmprijhensive acrtnint ol tln' work of all the 
chief writeis of the period. The best book of refer- 
ence for all interested in modern linglish literature. 

RUPERT BROOKE AND THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL IMAGINATION 

fiy WALTEH DIC LA MARli;. A Lecture. 
Crown iSvo. r>oartls, 2; 6 net. 

Messages of the Saints. 

Demy i6mo. 

SAINT FRANCIS POVERELLO 

By LADUENCIC HOUSMAN. With Intro- 
duction to the series hy A. W. Poi.i.ako. 
3/- net. 

BLESSED JOAN OF ARC 

By A. MAUDE HOYDEN. 3/- net. 

SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA 

By ALFRED W. POLLAED. 3/- net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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l"rom Success in Athletics, and How to Obtain It {SidqwicJi <r> Jackson) The Mile— Stockholm. 


It is the story 
of three chil- 
dren's adven- 
tures in the 
Fairy Glen, 
and how they 
explored the 
d c’s c r t c d 
Manor House, 
and Marjorie 
got locked in 
a secret pass- 
age which led 
to all sorts of 
further excit- 
ing dcveloj)- 
ments. Hut 
though t li e 
story is not 
one of fairy- 
land. it has 
the true fairy 
ending, for 
the knight 
and his lady 
are reunited 
and, we hope, 
live happily 
(.•ver after. 


SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS. 
AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 

By F. A. M. Websthr. T. J. Pryce 

Jenkins, and Tt. Vivian Mostyn 

10s, 6 d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Success in athletics is quite clearly 
a matter that will not come without 
deserving, and without a great deal of 
honest, careful, drudging work, though 
it is not to be overlooked that " the 
labour we delight in physics pain.” 
This volume gives the clearest, sanest, 
most scientific descriptions of what is 
essential in order to make a good athlete, 
and full instructions how to develop 
into one. The whole subject is a very 
fascinating one, and treated in this man- 
ner is anything but forbidding. Every 
principal form of athletics is dealt wdth, 
athletics as distinct from athletic games, 
and dealt with in a masterly fa.shion. 
We are first of all shown anatomieally 
and scientifically that the foundation 
of all athletic prowess is the human foot 
and the arch of the foot, and then 
taught the true function and most 
efficient use of the various muscles em- 
ployed in every kind, of running, jump- 
ing. hammer-throwing, javelin-throwing, 
and the like. The book is extremely 
well written and fully illustrated with 
very well-chosen and clear photographic 
plates, and, in short, is one of the very 
best works of its kind that can be bought. 
No athlete and no follower of athletics 
can fail to enjoy and profit by it. 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY. 

By May Baldwin is. gel. net. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

This is a delightful talc which reads 
like a fairy story, only the fairies all 
turn out to be human beings after all. 
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y AMhat ImS, M.A., LUD., F.R.S., Author of " Antiquity of Mun." etc. 








Constab/e*s Xmas Gift "Books 

THE TWO ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF THE YEAR 

SOME BRITISH BALLADS 

By ARTHUR RACKHAM. 

Illustrated with 16 Coloured Plates and numerous Black and-Whitc Drawings. 16/- net. Also an Edition dc Luxe printed 
on hand-made paper. 50/- net. 

ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


Sketches mainly with the 59th Division. 

HIslDncjil Text by CHARLES VINCE. 21/- net. 


By SIDNEY R. JONES. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 


I By ARTHUR RACKHAM i By W. HE 

I Little Brother and | Midi 
Little Sister Fairy Tales | Bream 

by the Brothers Grimm ! With 12 llliti 


By W. HEATH ROBINSON 

A Midsummer Night's 


Twelve Illiislralions in Colour, and numerous Illustrations 
in Black-and-White. 12/6 net. 


The Fairy Tales of the 
Brothers Grimm 

100 Illustrations in Blaek-and-Whitc, I'rontispiccc, Title 
Page, and Cover Design m Coloui. 5/- net. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour, and 66 in Black-and- 
While. Cheaper reissue. 7/6 nel. 

The Water Babies 

A EAIRY TALE foi a LAND BABY. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Eight Plates in Colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in Black-and-White. 6/- 

The Arabian Nights 

With over 130 lllustr.itions, 5/- net. 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A Study of his Life 
and Work 


By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., 

C.insullinu Aural Siirpcon at Middlesex Hospital. With a Prefatory Note by LADY HORSLEY. Illustrated. 21/. net. 


THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
W. G. GRACE 

By LORD HAWKE, LORD HARRIS, and SIR 
HOME (iORDON, Bait. Illustrated. 21/- nel. Alsi- 
an Edition dc Luxe, limited to 150 copies. 42'. net. 

BY THE AUTHOR OE '‘ IHE CHEVALIER 
DE BOUEFLERS,” etc. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

A Study in Democracy. By NESTA II. WEBSTER 
(Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21/- net. 

THE DARDANELLES 

By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., etc. 
With line Maps in the text. 18/- nel. 

MEMORIES OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH, O.M. 

By LADY BUTCHER. Illustrated. .S - net. 

A New Volume of Plays 


entitled 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE 

By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. This Volume In- 
cludes the following Plays : — 7/6 net. 

GREAT CATHERINE AUGUSTUS DOES HIS BIT 

OFLABERTY, Y.C. ANNA JANSKA 

THE MEN OF PERUSALEM THE BOLSHEVIK EMPRESS 


New Fiction by wcil-knowii and Popular Authors 

MARY JOHNSTON 

The Laird of Glenfornlo 

MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 

Oranges and Lemons 

MAURICE HEWLETT 

The Outlaw 

KATHARINE TYNAN 

Love of Brothers 

ELEANOR H. PORTER 

Keith’s Dark Tower 

MAUD DIVER 

The Strong Hours 

VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 

The Pour Horsemen 

LADY CHARNWOOD 

The Dean 

DOROTHY CANFIELD 

Home Fires in Franoo 


LONDON: 10-12, Orange Street, W.C.2 
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From Maeterlinck's Dogs 

(Mvthiicn). 


dear/ said Peter, ‘ 1 should 
had a dozen veils on.' 

** * Rot,* she answered. 
But don't you think you ougi 


PETER’S 

PREDICAMENT. 

V 

By Florence Scannell. 

With Illustrations by 

Kdith Scannell. 6s. 

(Heath, Cranton.) 

" Peter beamed with 
satisfaction at having 
secured Cindy, and told 
her he recognised her the 
very ininule she came in. 

“ ‘ How horrid of you/ 
said Cindy. * J thought no 
one could possibi)’.* 

" ' ^’on innocent little 
know you in Hie dark, if yon 

Aren’t these ices delicious ? 
t to have taken Miss Portescue 


in to supper : she is looking at ns quite angrily.' ” This 
is a fair specimen of the dialogue in Miss Scannell's amiable 


little book. Peter got engaged to the tcrrible-rouged 
Fluffy Fortescue simply to help her to pay her debts, and 
it took some time before he could attain to his beloved 


Cindy. The coloured jnctures arc charming. The best 


of the book is that all the characters who arc 


HAPPY 
TIMES 
ON THE 
BEACH. 

(Scott cS: Slec- 

nian.) 

Somebody has 
had the happy 
idea of making a 
picture book en- 
tirely about Hie 
seaside, and as 
anyone knows 
there is heaps of 
material. “Haj)py 
Times on the 
Beach ” might be 
given to young 
boys who mean 
to take up a 
sailor’s career. 
Well known 
authors and 
artists are among 
the contributors. 



From Gullible’s Travels in The Tram 

Little Brit (Westall). Scrimmage. 

Recerdv reviewed in '1 hk Uhokman. 


pleasant belong, one feels instinctively, to an 
attractive set. 

THE DIAMOND CROSS 
MYSTERY. 

ByCHEsiKuK Steele. 6.^. net. (Irnkiiis.) 

" There was only one sound which broke 
the intense stillness of the jewellery shop on 
that fateful April morning. That sound was 
the licking of the watch 
in the hand of the dead 
woman. ’ ’ This is the first 
paragraph of the thrilling 
detec’tive story w'hich 
gradually builds up the 
mysterious murder case, 
and then gradually re- 
veals -out of all the 
suspected ])ersons — who 
was the person that 
actually killed Mrs. Amelia 

Froyn Maeterlinck’s 

Dogs jewellery shop, and left 

(Methuen), her lying dead amidst 
the show-cases and the 
strangely silent docks, with the one w'alch 
ticking in her hand. In the very first chajiter 
where, in the early foggy morning, Jaiu.es 
Darcy, the dead 'woman's cousin, comes 
suddenly upon the jirostrate body, the intej-est 
is gripped. One by one, as the characters 
gather among the show-cases early milkmen, 
policemen, reporter, staff — the reader feels 
their importance, and begins to suspect first 
one and then another. It is the triumph o. 
the detective*story writer that the innocent 
shall appear guilty, and we will not sjioil a 
thrill by betraying the book's secret. Colonel 
Ashley, the famous investigator, undertakes 
to trace the truth, and through a labyrinth 
of false trails he finds it at last. The 
diamond cross is answerable for a peck of 
trouble, but love and innocence make a 
cheerful ending to a tale replete with unex- 
pected happenings. 




'* Vue, eiCH A GOOD BOV. TOO : BVBRV- 
THINB 'B BTOLB 'B BROUGHT GTRAIGHT 
■OMB TO *IG MOTHBR.** 
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(Eatnlmlr 0 e tUniherBit^ 


Days in My Garden. ByERNESTBALLARo. 

Crown 4to* With coloured frontispiece and 130 illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 21s net. 

" Lovera of natural all tliose who have eyes and a luyatical mood at 
their disposal, will wcloomo * Days in My Garden.* . . . .Seldom have 

G lint and photograph so mated. . . . Possibly * Days in My Garden ’ 
i nearer to John Burroughs than any living writer. Then: is love for air, 
colour, life, beauty, and the far-flung vision : then the sudden and s<ift 
rccaU of life's pathos, together with a kindly sympathy for all human 
things."— 'i'Aa Methodist Recorder 

The Story of Dr Johnson. Being an Intro- 

cluctinn to BosweU’s Life. By S. C. ROBI'.RTS, M.A. 
With a frontispiece and 15 plates. Second Hdition. 
Crown 8 VO. 4s 6d net. 

" A tribute to Johnson, In which all men of goodwill will rejoice. 
... it liiltils Its purpose with a most complete success . "—7 ht Times 

Seventeenth Century Life in the 

Country Parish. With special reference to ' 
local government. Hy lilLBANOK I'KO'PTRK, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. With a map. los net. | 

The Hullior's ubjei'i is to show Imw the orditidry busliirss nl 
govcrnmciit— the maintenance of pistice and the preservation of law j 
and order— was carrlt'i] on during thiit most troubled period in the life | 
of our race— the Seventeenth Century and to show tiie working of tin* I 
P.'irlsh, the powers and duties of its (ifliciitls, their interaction and rel.itlon , 
to the supervisory jurisdiction of the C'hnich .ind the local Magistracy. | 

Britain and Greater Britain in the { 
Nineteenth Century. By rc. a. ihabif.s, : 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net, j 

“It is 'I most fa.scinatiiig period ol history, .ind Mr JJnglies has 
treated it exhaiisiively with a clarity, jirecision, and nnderst.itiding ! 
that will Hppe.il alike to the student of history and to ihi general ' 
1 »*ader."— 7 /if Aberdeen Journul \ 


The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, and 

other Christian Chi:rch«s in the Holy City. A brief 
description, with some account of the mcdiaival crpies 
tf the Holy Sepulchre surViVing in Jiuropo. By G. 
JEh'FICKY, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. With 59 illustrations 
and plans. los 6d net. 

There are certain aspcctti of the greatest of Chrlsthin inouunients 
which Bill I remain comparatively unknown. The author has cast Into 
book foni) the notes wliich he made some* lew years back, and has 
presented these studies In u way which, he hopes, will Interest others 
ill the most famous of Christian relics. 

Cambridge Readings in Literature. 

A Scries of Anthologies from Homer to Masciield, illus- 
tratc'd with j eproductioiis of pictures by ureat nitisters. 
from HoUit clli to William Orpeu. luJited bv GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In five books. C'rown 8vo. Prices fioin 
3s (>tl net to 6.S net. 

"Tin SI* arc books that one will keep on one's shelves among one's 
few treasured anthologies.’'— 7 //^ \atton 

The Measures of the Poets. A new system 

ol English priisoily. By M. A. BA YJH FED. M-A., for- 
merlv Head Master of Eastbourne ('ollege. Crown 8vo. 
5s net. 

“HU volinne Is most Inti-ii sting .md aide. . . . Cnntrary tii all 
precedeni, Mr li.i>held declares that . . . the I ruchec is the Staple foot 
ot KngliKh versi-/'- The Hiemmuham Pi>sl 
“Ml Baylielil expounds his tlienry with l>oIil lucidity and illustratea 
it wilii telling t. xamplex,"— /■//<• Alheneeum 

Macedonian Measures and Others. 

By | 0 I 1 N MACLEOD. < 1 own 8vo. Paper covers. 3s net. 

A book i.i poems, dedlr.aied by ihe aiiiliiir to ilie lirltish force at 
Salonika, wlien lie seived wtlli the ('auietoiis. 


A complete catalogue Will be sent on application 

jfettcr Xnne, Xoiioon. £.(X.4: G. jf. Clay, /Danaocr 


GAY & HANCOCK’S CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 

All Our Publications are now TS'IB’F. 


Poems by 

ELLA WHULER WILCOX 

ONLY AUTHORISKD EDiriONS. 


Pocin.H of Posiilon. 
Poems of Pleasure. 
Poems of Power. 
Poems of Cheer. 


Kingdom of Love. 
Poems of Progress. 
Poems of Experience. 
Yesterdays. 


Poems of Sentiment. The Cndilsliinan. 
Maurine. Poems of Optimism. 

Three Women. Poems of Purpose. 

Hello Hoys ! 

2/- each, in Limp Cloth. 

S/- each, in Tarobskiii. 

7/« each, in Velvet Persian. 



ELLAWHEELERWILCOX’S 


Si/f, h ID. by ill. i.T' pp. (Toth, gilt, n illi 
i-olouivd biii’iiislied U»p - • -6,- 

PaHtc Uruiu, gilt, gill cdgcH - - 10/6 

Soul (>i'ain, gilt, gilt iMlges - ia/6 

Stiaiglit Grain, padded, gilt, gilt edgi-H 15/. 
Velvet I Vrslau, gill, gilt lop -iff/- 

Miulrue MoifMRSo, gilt, gilt top - - 15,. 


The Collected Poems ot 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

a Volumes. Sl/.e 7 In. by 4 ] lu. 

(.Toll! gilt . 18/. per set. 

Madnis MororciA - 35/. per Mil. 

Velvet Persian ■ - 33/- per set. 

Poems of Paision and Pleasure 

III One Vdliiine. Popular New Edltiuii. 
I'nloiinid Finntispluva. 

Kcap. Hvo. Artistically KA.niid. Cloth gilt, 
with eulourail iui> and three colour Jacket. 
Price 3/6 


TWO REMARKAB1.E REPRINTS. 

Kcap. 8vo. Cloth, ('ohiiireil WraiipiTs. 2/. eaiib. 

(1) Paving the Way 

By SIMPSON NEW LAND. 

(2) Blood Tracks of the Bush 

By SIMPSON NEWLAND. 

DaUy Telegraph siys : " Powerful stories of Rxiilorallun and Advooture iii 
the Australian bunh." 


Size 9 ill. by 5 ^ in. IIliiBtraied by RUBY LIND. 

Coloured Wrappera. Cloth. 5 /- eacli. 

(1) What Eve Said 

(2) Fahles of Everyday Folk 

By OPHlE IRENE LOEB. 

Bookman : ** Delightful and witty books of epigrams . . . should appeal 
to all lovers of * something fresh.' " 


Rubaiyat of a Maconochie Ration 

By T. I. N. OPENER. 

FcajL Hvo. With altruLT/i\e Wrapper in colour. 1 /- 


The British Mercantile Marine 
During the War 

By J. C. n. BEAUMONT, SUKtiEON. WHITK STAR LINE. 
Crown 8 VO. 04 pagCM. Piipcr AVmiipor. 1/. 


Just liOOk I Or How ae QiUdren Studied Natare 

By L. BEATRICE THOMPSON 
Author of “Who’s Who at the Zoo,” and “ Half- Holidays with 
Animals.” 

Crown 8vo. 5S page llluatrations. Cloth. 5 /- 

A new book fer Juveniles who are begiiinlug to take an Intelligent inteicst in 

Nature. 


London: OAY & HANCOCK. 34. Henrietta Street. W.C.3. 
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From Rock Gardens and A Rock and Water 

Alpine Plants Garden Combined. 

{Colhngrid^e), 


MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS : 

THE BRITISH MERCHANTS’ SERVICE 
IN THE WAR. 

J 4 y David W. Bone. Drawings by Muirhead Bonk. 

25s. net. (Cbatlo & Windus.) 

The first Knglisli maritime code was established by 
Richard Ccrur-de-Lion on one of his returns from the Holy 
Land. The Roles cl'Olcron/’ so called from the island on 
Vhich the document was ratified, laid the basis, sub- 
stantially unaltered to this day, of the peculiar law of the 
sea. It is hard to realise now that the chief foes of the 
early sea-goers were coast-dwellers, whose trade was 
WTccking. The scandal of false beacons roiiseil another 
famous statesman. Stephen Langton, Archbishoi), to form 
the Chiild of IMaslers and Fellows of Trinity, now known as 
Trinity House, the Alma Mater of the British Merchant 
Servile. Mr. Itone, himself an experienced navigator anti 
a (oniniandcr of a mcichanlman-at-arins, has written a 
book of extraoidiiiaiy interest, revealing the secret work 
of the nicTehant men in coastal sei vice, transj’ort, signalling, 
.salvage and ocean passage during the war. It is not merely 
a gift-lxiok for the young, but a ii iord to be prized on land 
and sea by the men whose deeds il makes known. 

ROCK GARDENS AND 
ALPINE PLANTS. 

Jty 'J‘. W. Sandlrs. (ColliiigndgL'.) 

Interest in rockeries is on tlu' increaric and the author 
ol this book lias supjdied a iinblit want in his insti iictions 
how to eoiistind lOLkeries for llie bt .st known mountain 
plants. Additional ibapteis have been given on water 
gardening in its various torms. It is surprising to the 
amateur to S(‘e whal a variidy ot eolonr he can obtain. 
It is not diJlicuU to imagine the fascination of this mleiest- 
ing ])ursiiit. l.ike all tJie authors books, Ibis oni' is 
profusely illustrated with pliotographs and coloured 
jilates, and contains useful tables giving the colour, suit- 
ability, etc., of all till' plants meutiomd. Tbcie is an 
artistic cha]iter on stone jiaths, the inrlii.sion ol wliiih 
is justified by tlie renewed popularity oi tlie olil-lashioned 
flagged path. This is a well arranged book, and should 
find an cver-im leasing circle of readers. 



From Ihe Gfirdeii ol Peact : A Medley in Quietude, 

By F I.lttlrinore 
{Co/iins.) 
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From ROBERT SCOTT’S List. 


By MAJOR H. O. liOOK, Donet KafimeBt 

The Conquerers of Palestine 

Introduction by Viscount Allenhy. 7s. 6d. net. 

With the British Army in the Holy Land 

7«, ed. net. 


British Violin Makers 

J5y the Rev. W. Meueiutii Moubis, R.A. New eilition 
revisod and eiilaiged. WiUi miiny llhiNti aliens. 2 Is. net. 

Down Thames Street 

A Pilgrimage aiiiongNt its reiiiaiiiing Clmrches. Ry Mauk 
H oOKltS. Fully illuHtrated by the Aulluu. 218. net. 

Highways and By-ways in Berkshire and 
the Cotswolds 

Ity tlie Rev. }*. K. Di rciimt.u, M..\. IJIustiiito.1. 7S. nel. 
{In the jtnws,) 

Seaward Sussex 

IW Kouir Holmes. The South Downs from Lewes to 
OiicheHter. With many Illustrations by M\itv V'hjeks. 
7s. net. 

An Old Gate of England. 

Hy A. (L Bradley. Witli Map and many llluHtratiuiiH. 
68. net. 

CATALOGtrKS FKKK ItV /*D.S7’ O.V .irj‘LICATloA\ 

Londsn t ROBERT SCOTT, Paternoster Row, E.G.4. 


OLIPHANTS’ NEW LIST 

AMERICA AT HOME 

n.v Annik S. swan. Price 6/- uoL (ikihIiiku 5d.) Uiiving under 
Qovrrniiieiit. iiiiHiiiniH enjoyed iiiiii|iic upporliniilii b for obaoi vliig Ilfo 
ns it is, tliu AiiLlior wrlU'ti with n criLfcal yt kindly iiuti oouceriiing 
some great, d.ingors wliirli hIic scch lying in tli« paih. Evory chapter 
prosiMilH brilliaiilly hoiiic pliiiHe of Aincrii’an life in u way iiuver dotie 
Udoiv. doep ji.'iilios and liriglit liiiniour hiciidiiig l■orltlnulllly. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

Hy I>Avn» \V ILI.IAUSON. Author of •'Victoria K. A 1./’ OUditons 
the Mbii," «*tc. Prii'c 6/. net JicBiilifiilly illiiBtrulod. A haiidkotne 
and bcaiitiiiilly illiiHiraied life of tiie (^iihhii Mother. Many now and 
deeply IntercBlIng moiicM me t.old, Rhowlng this well-known author iil 
hill best. A hoi*k which klieds n Mood of light oil the ipiiet and bemitl- 
fiif lioiiic life of our ICiiyal fuiiilly. 

A FAIRY STORY OF TO-DAY, 

THROUGH THE RAINBOW 

Hy Fi.oRKNeK PKi/riKK. Willi eight iHifuitifiil full-page Colour 
lIliiHlruliouR b> CMiini Piiwern Wllaon. mid Black and-Whiiv Sketches 
i-y Jewel Luniiriitii MurnHon. 5/. iR-t (postage 5d.) In many 
rcsfieeU tills latent child’s hook reminds one of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” ; in others one is met. hy new original fancies. Kruin beginning 
to cud II is a book of sheer, uii illoyed ilchglil. 

OLIPHANTS’ NEW LIBRARY OF WHOLESOME FICTION 

«V Al TUOKS OK R..KUiK-FIHSr Kill’ a V(»I.UMR.S. 

Annie Swen*a New Novel. 

HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

By Anmk s. nwan. 6/« nut ipoatage 5d.) Tills ever popular 
novelist gives us here one of the last, stories .ihe has over writicii, 
linking together most grapincally and ha]i]tily the cxoryilay life of trie 
old world and the new. and Fhoivltig how JUllish hosna reiiiaiii true 
to the olil euiintry though across Lho sea. 

CAMERON ISLAND t Adventures in the South Seas. 

By Edwin C. Hukuitt, Author of “Hoy Se^mt t'rusoos.” 5/. net 
(poHlugo 5d.) The aulliur, inspired liy the Riieiess of his “Boy Scout 
LTiiiHies,” liUH fuuml llte iinvntive for a new story of Ihrllilng 
advciitiirus wliicli will keep the render spell-hound unlil Uiu lust page 
IS reaelicd, at till) Buiue lime ..ivlng many new and wonderful bits of 
natural history whieli every wIdeawaKu lioy will lliid not only liiteroBt- 
lug hut inatiiietivu. 

A TALU OF FUR TRAPFINQ IN LABRADOR. 

GRIT A-PLENTY 

By Dillo.n Wallace, Author of “The Lure of the Labrador Wild," 
Ac. S/- net (FMistagH 5d. ) Dillon Wallaee, the famous Jjihrador 
explonr. has written mioilier lM>..k for iioys which, for advciilurc mid 
rnaliMn of the must liealthful .sort, boys will hud It dlincult ludeed to 
heat. 

THE KNOCK ON THE DOOR t A Story of To-day. 

By Mary Caroline Holmes. 5/- net (postage 5d.) A isiwerful 
SLory of a young man and woman who liialitiile u search fur the faith 
they have outgrown, 'riie ending is a liappy one, with an unexpected 
vision of II g«M*d Saiiiarilau min stei lug to an oppreiaoii neoiild who had 
fsil-n a moil / t'devus lK>eaiiMe of the Wsr. 


OLIPHANTS. LTD., LONDON A EDINBURGH. 


Seeley, Service Cu' 

- It i| I -..p:; 


SPITZBERGEN. Its Exploration, Ifiiiiting, Mineral KichcHaiid 
Future. By R. N ItllDMoSK BUOWN, D..Sc. llluitruted. J Maps. 

25/- lift. 

UNEXPLORED NEW GUINEA. Travel, Advciitiiru 

and tii'HiTvatUiii. By \v. N. Bkavkk, K. K.(2 S IHiir. i 25/- nut. 

SCIENCE OF vO^D*Y.-N9W VoI. 

SUBMARINE WARFARE OF TO-DAY. 

How lho Siilniiuriiic Menace was met and vamimshcd. By (J tV. 
DomVII.LK Fii'E, Lute of li.M. ScluMd of Sulnnsriiie Mining. Many 
IJlusiruilous. Ex t'lTiwn bvo. 7/6 iiut. 
There are 11 other VoliiinpR on (Icology, Hleetricity, AKtroiioniy, 
.Sclcntlfio Ideas, Butiiuy, Photography, AIrcr.ift, ike., ,i.ll written liy experts. 

WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 'I'lie seieiitille ideas of the 

prcieiiL time explained in Novel Fashion. B.V B DIHSON. F. It.S.K. 
5/- net A re-issnenf Mr. (liliMO'i s “‘I'tie Ant'ihiogruphy of an Electron. ” 

7 MINOS SEEN SERIES.— Nmw Vol. 

THINGS SEEN IN LONDON. By A. u. Hlakk, .m.a. 

J'rofusely lHiislratcd. 3 /. net. 
There are 1*2 other Volumes 011 .iHpiiii, I'hlnu, Kgy]it. Ibdiaiid, Spam, 
Northern India. Venice, Riibsih. P alestine, tixford, nd Hw«Mlen. 

NEW ART LIBRArW Laiost 'vol. 

••All the Vi-liimus In the New .Art. Library are thorough in their 
toaeliiug, umiiieiiily priicliciil in tlieir manner of pre.seiitiiig it, aud 
tpiundidly illuslrutcd.'' CunnoiMgeui . 

WATER COLOUR PAINTING. it, a. w ki. h. 

Reeratly iuiwd. 10/6 net. 

OIL PAINTING. s. ,1. Solomon, K.A. 10/6 net. 
MODELLING. ALRKRT Tuft. 15/- net. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. liiH AU'HKii Kkii’F. 15/> net. 
DRAWING. Uarold flFKKb. 10/6 net. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES, ii. Vi< at <;olk. 

15/- not. 

MISSIONARY EXPLORERS. True stones of 

Missionary travel lers. By it. M. A. Iubothon. 4/. net. 

romance library. -N mw Yol. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN COMMERCE 

Duscrlhhig thu Pnuliicihn of (leroulH, 'l ea, Coftee, Rul»he-, lohaceo. 
Cotton, Bilk, Wool, limber, Cattle. <te.,* 4 kc. By Jl. O. aNkwlanu, 
^ F.R.IIlsi.S. Kx. I'r. gvo. 6/- not. 

33 othor Volumes in Lhis Beries ere i— 

MTRONOMY. By Hkotor Mac hkiikoaN, M.A. THE SHIP. Bv Lieut. 
COMMANOWa KIULE CHATTERTON. modern OHEMISTRY. By PlioF. 

W » K0DE8N PHOIOQRAPHY. By R. 

tilusuN, F.R.S.lfi. MODERN MaOHANIiM. By A. Williams, B.A. 
AN ANTHOLOGY. By 

PILGRIMS* ^A/AY. A Little Scrip of Good Coiiiisel 

for Iravellerc. By Hi a A. '1. (^uillkk-Couuii, Professor of Engiiili 
banihrlilge University. Cloth, 5/. net. lioatlier, 6/- net. 

vpy flow s of n ouUivatad Man’a randlng,*' ( uiniini Litn. 


Now ready— I'lie New Volume of 

BOOK - prices CURRENT. 

Volume XXXIIL for 1B19. 

Kditml by .1. HKRBKKT SLATKIl. 

Diuny Svo, Hticknim (iilt, 328. 6cf. unt. 

Detaileu I’roNpecliis will lie sent fHist free on appliuatioii. 

ELLIOT STOCK. 7. PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Important New Works. 

A SPLENDID B^>OK. 

By Dr. John A. Hutton, Author of “ The IVajr of Keiiioinbraiice," 
*• Ancestral Voices," i&c. 

ON ACGEPTINQ OURSELVES t and Other Pspen. 

Bv John A. UuTloN, D.D., Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 6s. net. 

*' The iKiok is arresting and yet winsome ; never dull, hut never tiitlliig. 
Kvery page contains sciiteiiees tlial niuAc the reader stop and look and 
listen. It is a l.ook to send a inaii to his kuees and then Into action, with 
a sli'ciigth given hack again by waiting up *11 (hMl."~ The M^ thwiial Titim. 

THE FAITH OF ISAIAH; StatesRMUisndEvsngaUst. 

By Alkx. U. (toUDoN, D. Litt., D.li., l*rofeMsor of 11cbi^*w, Mc(illl ' 
Tbiivoi-sity, and of (ild rcHtaniciit Literature and exegesis, Presliyterlaii 
College, Montreal. Crown Hvn. (.'loth Boards, Oa. net. (New Voliiinu 
•'The Uiiiiiuiiisiii of the Jlihle" Series.) 

•‘It has u iiicMsage irotii our own lime noMesa clear and penetrating 
than tlie ancient tunes in which the seer lived, and Dr. Ouirioii seeks, and 
biicccc<Ih ahiiiidantly 111 his tank, ti* inliTprcL the book afresh to tlie 
modern niiinl.’' H'iaoutrr drci‘cii/'«/. 

THE FLOWERS : TALKS TO CHILDREN. 

By David Boms, ALA. crown svo. Ckilh Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ It woiilii lie rcasKiiring to think tlial. the lioyB and girls In ntir churches 
wcic privileged to listen to Kiich seiitihle ui.d healthy ' Tiilka' as this book 
eoiitains.''— 7‘n/N/rp Guztttv. 

' They arc bright talks that e\ei-y paniit ought to put in the wiiy of 
his eliildivii.*'— .s/o’/ffe/d Dnilft TfUqraph. 

FAITH AND PROGRESS. 

B> 11. Mai.dw^n llrmiKs, B.A., B.1)., Author of “The Theology of 
K.\peiTunee,'’ iVc (TowiiMo. Cloth Boaids, 6a. net. 

“It Isa notnhhMoliiine hy astrinig inaii,wlii>se personality manifests itself 
III the tirnniess of his grin of the Bulged aiul the forceful and trenehaiit 
.stutuinent of his points. These seniioiis are well expressed iind forceful ulter- 
iinreK ; Init tliey are imt iiierely words, are deeds." -Meth^dut rnnen, 

NIGHTS OF SORROW AND OF SONG. 

By II. W. M4mKi)\v, M.A., D.D., Author of “ I'lider the Shadow of 
Ood," “ War and linmoitahly," Ac Crown svo. Ch»th Boiiids, 5S. net. 
“Tliese niglits of despair or gladness arc deseriliLMl anu expl<«iii(Ml with a 
eleanie-H and facllitv of expreHsioii that niakn irreslstihle reading.'’— 7Vid 
A hfrd^eii Du ihf .loti ran /. 

MARGERY'S SHOP. 

By KitNKST A. Biiu'ii, Author of “ I'hrongh Many AVIudowa,*’ Ru. 
Crown svo. Krinilispiire 4111 Art Paper. Cloth lb >ards, 3s. 6d. net. 

.A 4‘haiTiiiiig ht4iry ftii y4)iiiig pe4kp|e. Margci y's “ play " shop ilevcloiis 
Into a iiiiieh larger eHtaltlisiiment, where, with her partner Truth, she 
diH|H‘nRe-4 Hii(‘h coiunuMlities as will inukc hoys and girls grow up into 
grand, gooii men ninl vv4>inen. 

It IS u ii4‘w di'jiiirtiin* in hooks for y4)iiiig people and is written on 
unite 4irigliiiil lines. 

JAMES CLARKE V CO.. 

13 and 14, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

And of all Boakaellopi 
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ENGLAND 
IN FRANCE. 

Drawn by Svdxky K. Jonks, R.K/ Written by Charles 
Vince. 21s. net. (Constable.) 

T. liis is a very spacious volume, spacious in every sense 
that is best. The drawings number well over a hundred 
great and small, ranging from such solid, careful work 
as the portraits of Clarendon House in Wiltshire, Arnieiis 
Cathedral, the ruined bridges on the Canal dii Nord near 
Equancourt. the old gate of Montreiiil, Albert Cathedral, to 
lighter sketches such as Lyon House at Islcworth, Kilcullen, 
and many glimp.ses of lighting life and scc‘nes, to small but 
highly significant drawings like the des])eratcly sinister 
CTcrman helmet on page 50, or the “ gooseberry bush ” of 
barbed wire on page 8(), or the observation post on ])age 
105. The literary part of the book is spacious too in air 
and manner, it discourses of l-'rance and English warfare 
in France since the Middle 'Ages throughout and among 
all the places whose Jong familiar names have now a new 
consecration from an alliance, and there is soniething 
highly agreeable and taking in reading of Agin court and 
Crecy, and tales from Froissart in jiagcs embellished with 
drawings of the places named, not in their niedneval 
guise, but seamed and scarred and battered by the gnns 
and tramplings ot the past five year.s. 

EFFICIENCY IDEALS. 

Hy Thiski/ion Mark. D.Lit., II. Sc. js 6d. net. (Werner 
T-aurie.) 

This brief .study of the ])rinciples of " scientific manage- 
ment '* explains their general drift, and is a resume and 


accepted commonplace that the reconstruction, and 
even the mere salvage of the modern world dejiends 
enormously on the rightness and uprightness of the 
new methods that assuredly must take the place oi 
the old. It is probable that the only true foundation 
for the world's future lies in hearty co-operation in 
industry, in education, in living co-operation, not 
competition, and catried beyond the borders of 
particulai nations. Mr. Mark is most intiiresting 
and vivid in his summary of the ideas and ideals 
with which he deals, and his little book is coidially 
recommended. 

THE 

BLACK STONE. 

Dy (iKORGI* ChniL'^ 

(.\pj)ictl>ll.) 

A fine mixture of love and advent uie gives the 
chief intcTest to this story. Alan Jessup is an 
American possessing an income of three million 
dollars, who is bored to death with everything, and 
especially with the unending task of spending 
money, and who sees no reason why he should be 
interested in the war. For the latter reason 
Constance Masterman, a purposeful young woman, 
throws him over, and joins somebody’s Red Cross 
expedition to Egypt, while Alan steams away to 
East Africa in his luxurious yaclit, with a German 
as his guest. However he stops at Alexandria, 
and then the excitement begins, centring in a 
religious relic— the lost Black Stone of Mecca. 
There arc intrigues, struggles, abductions, flights 
and followings, ending in a battle in the desert, 
and the usual happiness ever after. It is quite a 
good story over which to spend some pleasant 
hours. 



From The Black Stone Ha fuiaao his wbafon aoain. 

{Appleton), 



I Widgee South brly Burstbrs. 

{Wi stall). 


siTi interpretation of iheorich already framed and put 
before the world. The new industrial ideals are attracting 
attention everywhere, and indeed it is becoming an 
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NEW. “BELL" BOOKS GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Europe and the League of 
Nations 

By Gharlei Sarolea, D.Ph. and LItt., in which this well 
known publicist examines the present condition of European 
diplomacy, and points out the way in which the ideals of 
the founders of the League of Nations may be resolved into 
a practical and effective instrument of lasting Peace. 

Crown 8 VO. 6h. net. 

Victorian Recollections 

By John Bridges -is a veritable treasury of pleasant 
memories. Mr. Bridges has much to tell of those more 
spacious days -of Eton and Oxford as he saw them*— of 
the rural life of England, with its genial hierarchy of parson, 
doctor, and squire --of the New World in the fifties — of 
the politics and sport, the work and recreations of Victorian 
yeais. L«rge Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fifty Years of Europe 

1870-1919 

By Professor G. D. Heeen, Author of “ Europe since 1815," 
dlc.—a clear exposition by a distinguished historian and 
attractive writer of the doctrines and policies which for 
50 years kept Europe constantly in fear of war. A book of 
the greatest interest and value in estimating the possibilities 
of the future. 

Demy 8vo, with 14 Maps. 14s. net. 

Essentials of Reconstruction 

Being Twelve Essays delivered at the Swanwick (jrammar 
School, 1919. Edited by Lucy Gardner. These Essays 
by well-known social workers deal with various aspects of 
the urgent problems which confront the nation to-day. 
United in the belief that the new spirit among men which 
has been born through the war Is the real solution of these 
problems, they seek to show how this spirit may be utilised 
and developed. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of French Literature 

By W. H. Hudson with Memoir of the Author and 
Portrait. The Saturday Revieiv says : — “ Short as this 
little history protesses to be and is ... it would be 
difficult to find a more complete one of its kind. it is 
not too much to call it a masterpiece." 

Grown 8vo. bs. net. 

An Ideal Series of (lift^hnnks 

The Queen's Treasures Series 

A collection of Victorian Masterpieces in new and dainty 
formal, each with 8 Colour Plates and designed Title page. 
Covers, and End-papers. 4s. 6d. net eaoh. 

Sew Volumc 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Ewing. 

Illustrated by W. Graham Robertson. 

The scries includes most of Mrs. J. H. Ewing’s stories, 
and volumes by Mrs. Gaskell* Gherlotte Yonge, George 
Eliot* L. M. Aloott, Lewis Cerroll, &c., drc. 

Bohn’s Popular Library 

Well printed and strongly but daintily bound. 

Foep. 8vo. 2s. net eeoh. 

80 Volumes now reedy. Write for detailed list. 


PUBLISHERS: 

G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Children’s Life of the Bee. 

By MAUKICE xMAKTKKLINXK 7«. Sd. net. 

Selected and arranged by .Alfred Sutro and Herschel 
Williams. 

Illustialcd in Ciilour by J-DWAKl) DICTMOLD. 

7b. 6d. not. 

Shasta of the Wolves. 

By OT. \I*' BA KICK. 

lliiistf.iUd bv C1I\KI-ICS LIVINC'.SIONK BELL. 

7b. 6d. net. 


The Problem of “ Hamlet. ’ 

By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 

“ An ailinltablr essjiY.”— 

“ A chaiTiU iciTstirally profound «iiul uaroful piece of criticUin.”— 

Some Winchester Letters of Lionel 
Johnson. 7i. ea. net. 

“I'ont.iiiis ni.iin of .mtoiindinK bpecul.itinns News. 

“ Tlirsf Iritei*. air t full. tilt with lovi . . . bCiirci'ly Meredith him* 

selfli.is wnlien inou* \\ist-I\ on laiit^liiri than this hclioollioy." — Times. 


Clouds and the Sun. Poems. 

By E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. b. 6d. net. 

A Challenge. Poems. 

liy the late Lieut. -Colonel MAITLAND HARDYMAN, 
D.S.U.. M C. Bi. ed. not. 

“ Ks%enH.ilIv ih'i revelation ol a rliaraciei. His versus burn with 
reality «iiid sroin mere ornumentalion , tellliiK oftlie stpeling of his soul to 
duty against his ibtciriiies.” 7 tmes. 

More Translations from the Chinese. 

By AK IHUR D. WALEY. Cloth, 4*. 8d. net. Paper, 
3s. not. 

“Evceileiit wuik. . . . li Is a ooiitliiuation of the eitrlier volume. 

. . , It has the same merits and desiTves the same success. "—Loiuf.eiuf 

Waiet. 


The Salonica Side-show. 

Ily V. J. SKLIGMAN, Author of ** Macedonian 
M usings." With illustrations and Maps. lOi. 6d. net. 

*‘Mi. Selt^man mulurstiiiids the business of writing. ... A rich 
spnsu Ilf huiiiour Is.tlwavs playiiiK uvtM the sin fare. His pictures of war* 
Lire are inirilleclei], iii.nily and direct. Good uilliiiK, Koud humour and 
keen observ.ilnm :iie not such common (|ualitlus that they are llkrly to be 
o\prliiokcil. Daily 'Telegraph. 


Nete NoVeh. 

Two Men. A Romance of Sussex. 

By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Author of ."Owd Bob." 
7b. net. 

Somewhere in Christendom. 

By EVELYN SHARP. 6a. 6d. net. 

Felicity. 

By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6a. 6d. net. 

Fetters. 

By C. S. GOLDINGHAM. 7a. net. 

The Trial Stone. 

By JOHN GOWER. 6a. 6d. net. 

'* A brilliant character study. . . . We are charmed by the sweet- 

ness of Mr. Gower’s wit. ... A sparklins ontcrlaimocnt. There is no 
doubt about the keen and subtle quality of Mr. Gower's bumour."-i;atfy Newi 

The Escape of the Notorious Sir 
William Heans. 

By WILLIAM HAY. 10a. 6d. net. 

** A rnriuusly poweiful and enthralling story ... A strange, grim 
story, ieni.irkable lor the ellecUve simplicity of its style, the strength aud 
subtlety of its characterisation, and the atmosphere which reminds oneui Mr. 
Conrad’s singular gift. This is a book apart ; the author has surely made 
his corner in faction. Post. 


40. Museum St., London, W.C.l 
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BERRINGEIt QF *t 
BANDEIR, V 

By Sydney fc. GRIBK..^.^ 

Os. net. (Blackwood.) ' 

Miss Grier supplies once 
more a story that thralls,; 

„.As iisuali scene is the 

V E^st) this time, the Malay 
' 'itechi|>eila^o. The spirit 
the true romance runs 
. . .t^ugh the pages, and in 
’'!ewch chapters as “ The 
Fine Art of Murder ** the 
author is gr<^t. We are 
in need to-day of the sen- 
salional fiction that comes 
^virom the pen of such 
^yriters, as S. C. Grier. It 
Wi/k ^.ivholesomc. brisk and 
The men and 
WOffien who make this 
S'kiitd of literati! i e arc 
^ ttiWoa. Sydney Grici has 
the Eastern ( laim. 
field IS wide ; there 
hlUve been many famous 
of the lode, but it 
iSitethaUstible. and there 
cannot be too many 
e]q)lorers so long as they bung us such c\t client lesults as 
we always get from Miss Grier. 

THE CANDIDATE’S PROGRESS- 

By J A. Farkku 7s ()d net (1 ishcr 1 nwm ) 

This lb an ai count of the \%orking up of ii constitutncy, 
" blumberland/' by a prospective Conbcr\ativc candidate, 
witlt the help of the usual conventional conservative ma- 
ohinery-^the Duchess, the sycophantic Bishoj), tlu* Prim- 
rose League etc . etc All the usual elements are given 
great play, the lea'ondble stuiiidity of the candidate, who 
dislikes his position and rather jibs at the corruption 
and meaimebb of political life and methods in a backward 
diet ict. The story is more an extravaganza than 
anything else, but while its moral is clear, and 
emerges in a rather commonplace finding that politics, 
and particularly Tory politics, are despicable, the lack of 
' hntaamty is rather 
. ^ defect. 

A 3ERVANT 
OMtEAUTY. 

Bv PHYIXIS 
POTTOMB, 

■ 

Tl^iswitory 
of change^ 
ahofit in a 
outklbk on 


7 lOHi The Birds of the British Isles 
and their Eggs 

(Warne). 


Thk Sand Martins* Colony. 


wnth the realities of life, and returns home shaken in nerv'e, 
and utterly wnthoiil confidence in himself or his future. 
Having once become a servant of reality, he never regains 
his old iN)sition of aloofness. 'J'he cruel realities of life 
pursue him : first, in his love for a. woman whom he dis- 
covers to be light, and afterwards in her death from cancer. 
This is, howevt‘r, not a book of such hopeless gloom as is 
often associali‘d with the word “ reality.'' It ends on a 
note of hope*. The new- Anthony, responsive, diffident, 
unsure of himself, is nearer God than of old, aloof, see ure, 
he had been " . . .he was conscious, sitting there in the 
dark and the cold with his weaknesses and his great grief, 
that he would not ior anything in the world be the old 
Anthony, secure and hidebound, moving with blind 
a.ssurance among infinite things.** It is a clever and 
painstaking piece of work, this novel ; one in which ihc 
interest never Hags from the first page to the last. 


a Gehnau prison 
^ Before j|;he 

, war he had been a 
y'* rising young »ur- 
^ ;geon with an uiP 
shakeable nerve,*' ; 
a znan who had, 

^ liever known ba- 
’ tred nor terror nor 
any such primitive*' 
emotions. During ' 
Jus internment he 
" comes to a, ..very 
' ciosc acquailatctnoe • 
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Anton Tchekov. 
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Photo hv J C, ht reisforJ. 


Lord Fisher. i917 
Admiral of the Fleet. 



M, , 

MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS 

Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


Admiral Sir Percy Scott'e Reminiacencee 

FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY 

By ADMIRAL SIR l'l:R<’^ S( OTT, Ut , k < 11 , <-tc 

‘•This 18 li bouk to be road, for it ib no ordinal y wai 
book, but (ontaiiiB wainin^B ^\hi<li tin (ouiitiy caniiut 
aftoid to i{;iioic. ’ -Paift/ Jthtpfrp/i aia. nti 

Arthur Conan Doyle’s New Poems 

THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 

And othi-i I’opi.is By SIB AKIIIDB ('DNA« 
DOYLK A now ((dbctioii of soii^s ol wai and otboi 
verses 28 6d mt 

A Sp lend i d liift«book ' 

HOMING WITH THE BIRDS 

The History of a Liretime of Personal Experience 
By (.FNE STR\TT<)\-rURTLR \athoi of 
“Fiecklos” Tbo cumedieB and ttau:editfs of the dail> life . 
of the buds, faBCiiiatin^ly told and illustrated witli lieaiiti 
fill photo^iaplis taken T)> the author los. 6d net I 

THE MUSE IN ARMS 

A collection of war poeniR. foi most pait written in the 
held of aoliun by Reainen, solditts, and Hying men, who 
served in tlieCjrreat ^^aI Kditod with an Introduction by 
E B ()8B()R\ I ijfh Impirwmn ys 6d not | 

SIX GHOST STORIES 

By SIB T (. JICKSON Bl , R \ Originally 
wiitteu fur the ainuaenient of liis homo < in 1« tin se stories 
lie the pftrif(/on oi b> play, of a diHtiii^uislied wiitei on 
iiioie senuim aubjec ts 6s net 

FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 

B> t \UY BiriHO I.litod by MISS KMILV 
KITCH IL Tins, tlie last woik f loiii the pen oi 1 iiackcray s 
daughter, gatheih u]i a nutnlHi of RkeUlieH met tudies 
aiitten with cliaracteiihtu (liaiin 6s net 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 

LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN 

IMitod by -lOSI IMI BUC'KLIN BISHUI* ( olunel 
BooHCVclt was the fa>oniitc roinpumoii and pla>nidto ul Ins I 
children and Ins letters to them foi gaiety of spirit and I 
charm of niannci haxefiw cipialn los 6d net 

IRELAND- An Enemy of the Allies P 1 1 

ByR C ESCOUl LA I BE This remarkable bcjok is 
the work of one who has made ii speciiil slud> of lush 
History and Politics \8 tlu mature and well considcrcHl 
Ofdoion of ail inclependcnt foreign observer it will be found 
to be of the highest value and iiileiesl 6s not 

5lr Ronald Ross’s New Poems 

PSYCHOLOGIES 

By SIB BDNALD BOSS K< B, KRS, etc 
Btudiea of charactei and oiimtio dniing line f but intensely 
draniatici inotneiit8 28. 6d. net 

Master Spirits of Literature 

TOLSTOY 

By GEORGE KAPALL NOYLS, Anhoomte ProleMor 
of Slavic Languages m the Univeisity of ralifnrnia 

78. 6d. net 

CERVANTES 

By RUDOLPH 8CHEVILL, Profesioi »! Sixuiuli in 
the Umvendty of CftlUornia. 7s M. net 


LONDON! JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET. W.l. 




Mr. Edward Arnold’s List 

em— s— — — II Ill IK* 

A Mwlley of Momoriot 

By the BikIB Be% Sii DAVID HUNTER BLAIit Bull 
With Illnstiationa One Vol 168 net a J 

lontBins iiiiuh that in fieah aoil liiteieBtiiiK CHiiiLeroIng the ti#eM 
pel NiiimliCles <»f some of the sreat EumIIbIi Gathollo fainlllei. V 

John Redmond’s Last Years 

By STHPULN ( . WYNN With Portrait. IHi. pet 
All liiNturhal (luciiimut of iimisuni iiiiportn (S an active 
Kediiioiiil M paitr and out who ia perfeitly iquippid 1 1 bu hie ' 

Ills )i lok nii>nf>vrr, contain! the llrst full at i ount nf tlm Irish 

A Childhood In Brittany Eighty Yeare Ago 

By ANNE DOUGLAS KETH.W I( K (Mir BaRil de Selin 
( uurl), Author ol “ J'cinte ’ and other novels lOe. 6d- Qit’f 


An nttmotivc book on Gardening. 

GARDENS 




1 


THEIR FORM AND 
DESIGN 


By The VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 

lIlustratcHl liy M (i t iimpmn 218. in^t 
IIiIk alliii line volume which In liuaiilifiill> f;ot upend ilUwfentid, dille 
with f inn and line In the Kurdeii a Huhjt ot « ompnratively newti JkvaaA 
11 pioviileH a work uf rsfuroiKu that will pi ive lucaloablo t# OaapMO of 
gia LiiH 1 nil kliidn an well auto Btiuh its 

■■■' - ■■■■ ■ m ^ mmommawSSSmrnNIsmmm ^ 

INTERESTING NEW WAR BOOkS. 

With the Persian Expedition • 

By Mu|oi M Jf DONOHDh \rniy Intelligenoe Cbrpit 
Spec ml ( on espon lent of the /Jtitli/ f In onu U Wftll tlllM* 
tiatioiiM Liid Map 16s. net 

A Physioian in France 

By Maior (.eiieral Sir WlLMOl llLKlilNGHAM. 

K C M li ,C B PhyHiciKii to St llartholoinew’e 
( unNulting PhyHiciiLii to the 1 on c s Overseas Wi^h filus* 
tiatioiiM 16 b. net 

London Men in Paleetine 

By BOW I \M>S ( ObDICOTT M ith Illuetntiou mi 4 
Map«i 12s 6d m t 

Mens, Anzae and Kut 

By an M P \\ ith Majis X4g. nut 
Ihi Witter of these leiiiaikuhk ineiiiulrA li a man well known, not only 
in FnKlaul hut alsDiihroad and tiu pagi s are f nil of the writers charm 
and tcah ty of spiiit 

Caught by the Turks 

By FB \M IS MiA I S BROWN 18,. Sd. net 

With the British Interned in Swltzeriaod 

By I uttt ( jl mol II I* Pl< Ol ( BE Oneiol lOl. 6dt 

lilt 

The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918 

By Maior ( C TUKNEK (1 itu Jl \ J ) With llliM 
trat’ieiiH 15 b 

New Volume of Sir Herbert Maxwell’e well-kaown Work. 

Memorise of the Monthe 8t\tli Series 

By the Bight lion SIB HEBBEKT MAXWELL, Bart 
F R S With Plates IQi, 6d. »et 

A New Book orGkoet^toriee by the Authoroir*MQho8r 
Storiee of an Antiquary.” 

A Thin Ghost and Others 

ByDi M K JAMES, Provost of Eton ( ollegc 4s.64.nefcf 
New Editions of Harry Graham’s Books. 

The PerfOot Gentleman 

By HARRY GRAHAM Illustrated by Lfwis BAPMiCIt. 
8s. 6d not I 

The Complete Sportsman 

By ITARUY (iRA HAM. Illiistraied by Lkwjs B mimkk. 

Sb. 6A. net 

Sumptuous Edition of the famous Sporting Clessin* 

Handley Grose ; or Mr. Jorreoke’s Hunt 

Illustrated by C'ECIL ALDIN With 24 Uologmi 
Pl.ites and 100 Black and White illubtriitiODS. 2 Vwi. 
Royal Hvo 21l. net. FAlition de luxe, £3 3 b. > 
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I'rom Salt Wibliczka Salt Mine, Galicia 

{Pitmans), 


ORANGES AND 
LEMONS. 

Hy Mrs. CihoROK Wkmyss. 

os. net. (Om.stal)lc.) 

Mrs. George Weinyss' lively, sparkling novels arc always 
a welcome diversion in this sober old world. Her heroine 
i s a laughing, 
whimsical, 
frothy creature 
who, with her 
precocious 
young sister, 
forms the bone 
of contention be- 
tween an ador- 
ing maiden 
aunt and an en- 
slaved bachelor 
uncle. The aunt 
and uncle hate 
each other with 
the hcrce hatred 
begotten of jeal- 
ousy, each striv- 
ing to be the 
favourite in the 
eyes of their 
beloved nieces. 

Their mutual 
anxiety that the 
delightful Diana 
shall m a rr y 
h a p p i 1 y, and 
their mutual 
alarm at her ill- 
ness and her 
“Shan't if I don't 
want to" draw them together at last, and the old antagonism 
breaks down at the bedside of the sick child. Nobody but 
Mrs. Wemyss could have treated such a delicate situation 
with so much earnestness combined with so much levity. 
It is a joyous story coloured with her indulgent love of 
youth, and gay with that spontaneous gaiety which is the 
principal charm of her writings. The title in particular 
was a happy inspiration. 


THE GIRLS OF CLARE HALL. 

J3yEsiiir:RK 1:nock. 4 s. (id. net. (Morgan & Scott.) 

Dedicated to " M. G., The Dear Friend AVho Prayed 
with me about tliis Book.” Very carne.st in purpose, and 
strongly evangelical in tone, the book is neither namby- 
pamby nor iiniuitural. We have not read for many a day 
about any such wild girls as tJic three Carliles — Hilar\\ 

Muriel and 
Gladys. Why, 
the dignified 
Miss Daniells, 
prini'.ipal of a 
w el 1 - k n o w n 
boarding-school, 
could do nothing 
with the m ! 
They lay in their 
bright - coloured 
zephyr frocks on 
the school lawn, 
when t li c 
should have 
been working ! 
They played a 
terrible trick 
with a clown at 
Miss Danielis's 
missiona ry 
meeting ! They 
arrived at their 
home concealed 
in dress baskets I 
They had a tre- 
mendous pre- 
judice against 
Gabrielle, their 
guardian, but 
she hit on the 
plan of disguising herself as their new governess, and so 
won their love. " I never saw anyone like Miss Norman." 
" Nor I. She’s a princess, out and out." " It's a case of 
unconditional surrender," said Hilary ; "I thought Miss 
Daniells was ripping. But Miss Norman is rippinger." 
Needless to say the book closes in sunshine and incidentally 
with words on heaven. " Such joy, such music, such glory 
there ... we shall say it was well worth the climbing." 



From The Natural History ot A pair of Bushy-tailed or Rooi 

South Atrica Meerkats in their native home. 

{Longmans). 
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BLACEIE’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


Messrs, ItLACKIE Ct SON wlH be pleased to forteard, post free, a copp of their Autumn Announcement 
List, giving full particulars of their 9ooks suitable for presentation. 


Lt.-CoU BRERETON’S FAMOUS STORIES. 
With Allenby in Palestine t A Story oi the latest <TusHde. 5/- net. 
With the Allies to the Rhine : The Finish of tise Great \Var. 5/- net. 



PERCY F. WESTERMAN'S STORIES. 
Winning His Wings ; A Story of the R.A.F. 5/- net. 

The Thick of the Fray at Zeebmgge. 4/- net. 


' '/S,#''' i.-. 

'^V ' , .... '■ 


TfVO NEW STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE 
BY ANGELA BRAZIL. 

A Hamm>Scaruni Schoolgirl. 5/* net. Head Girl at the Gables. 5/> net. 


Judy Sees It Through. 1 

3/6 net. 

A Transport Girl in France 
Norah to the Rescue 


hy JJORIS A. rOCOCK. 


5/- net. 
4 /- net. 


Phyllis in France (MAY WYNNE) 4/- net. 

Impossible Peggy (GOROTHY RUSSliLL). 5/- net. 

Maids of the “ Mermaid” (E- E. COWPER). 
5/- not. 


BLACKIE'S CHILDREN’S 

ANNUAL. Sixteenth Year of Issue. 

Picture Boards, 6/- net. (loth, gilt top, 8/6 net. 

loi 

Blackic*s Children's Annual this year fully maintains its H 
unrivalled position as lar and away the best Annual ever issued. H| 

A Dainty Companion for Blackies Annual. 

BLACKIE'S CHILDREN'S U|^ 

DIARY FOR 1920. I£B| 

With pretty little, coknired pictures l>y HONOR ('. 
APPI.ETON. 1/6 net. 

THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE. 

By Mis. H. C. CRADOCK, and Illustrated by HONOR C. APPLETON. Containing the first 
of Josephine, bound in liandsome art cloth. Price 10/6 net. 

THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES. 

JOSEPHINE'S BIRTHDAY. 5/- n«i 


TUB-TIME TALES. 

By MADELINE BARNES. Illustratod in colour and 
black-and-white* by ANNE ANDERSON. 5/- net. 

BINGO AND BABS. 

With 12 coloured platos by ALAN WRIGHT. 6/- not. 

SONGS OF JOYLAND. 

By JOSIAH BOOTH, A.R.A.M. 6/- net. • 


BLACKIE O SON. LTD.. 50. OLD BAILEY. E.C.4. 


niui^^piAW 


three book.^ 







CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 



From a* M. Brock's Picture Books 

{Warne). 

H. M. BROCK’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

IS. .^d. not each. (Warne.) 

Theso delightful picture and story book^ lor cJiiklreii 
are so exquisitely ilrawii and coloured that grown-ups as 


Dick Whittington and his Cat. 


well as ehildien will derue sheer eiijoynient from their 
artislii merit ]Mr. hroc. k’s wonderiul colour ellects aie 
well known, and in ea( h of tlie six books eoin])risiiig the 
iient's there are hall a do/eii liill-])age toloiir pictures, 
as well as othin smaller drawings in black-and-white. 
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From True to the Old Flag Tmk Indians attack 

[Hlackie), the Canoe. 


Hop-d^’-My-Thumb," " Vu.ss-in-lV)ots,” ‘‘ Valentine and 
Orson/* “Jack the Giant-Killer/ ' “ jack and the Hcanstalk “ 
and “ Beauty and the Bca.st “ are the titles of the six fairy 
tales he has so ably illustrated. All are told in simple, 
unaffected IgLiiguage and printed in bold type, eminently 
suitable for little readers. 

A PRINCE AT SCHOOL. 

By I.ILIAN M. PVKK. 

6s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

An artless tale, suitable for a Sunday School library, 
about a bachelor schoolmaster and his wards. 'I'he first 
chapter suggests that it is a school story pure and simple, 
but we pass almost immediately to the (’oming of Arnokl 
and Lola his sister. Wc are introduced to the island of 
Vilantoga in the Pacific ; the writer is evidently familiar 
with such a place, and gives a very symjiathetii: sketch 
of a native boy who, anxious to obtain the advantages of 
Biftish education, runs away to the hero’s school. 1'here 
are complications with Germans, and Lolar the heroine, 
is almost forced into unwilling marriage, even gets into 
the exquisite white net frock provided by the wonld-be 
bridegroom. . She is just going to be married on hoard 
ship, when an Australian warship comes chasing after to 
rescue her. Shots are fired, she leaps into the water. I'he 
exhausted girl is pulled into a boat by her true lover and 
guardian, and the villainous (German drowns himself. 

TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 

By G. A. Henty. 

4s. net. (Blackie.) 

Many boys of the present generation have swirceJy 
made the acquaintance of some of the writers who a few 
years ago wore so enormously popular with young readers. 
These will be deeply indebted to Messrs. Blackie for 
publishing a complete set of G. A. Henty 's works. 


The very name of Henty breathes magic into the eat 
of a boy, and his stirring tale of the American 
War of Independence, “ True to the Old Flag," is 
one that all youngsters must revel in. Compared 



From Some Tommies A younq recruit. 


(Stanlrv 

to .modern writers perli;q)s Henty is a trifle 
verbose,, but boys will forgive this if there’s a good 
yarn heh iid it. and the story of young Harold Wilson 
who, slaying with his lelations on a settlement on 
the Indian frontier, becomes involved iu an Indian 
outbreak, and subsequently marches to battle with 
his father in tlie British forces, is one that reac hes 
the lu'art of adventure-loving youth. The book is 
“ got up “ in a most atlractivi* style with realistic 
illustrations, and wdth Henty ’s name on the lOver is 
a safe' gift for any son or nephew in his teens. 



From A Prince Et School Down to the boats 

(Ward, Lock). oamb troobb of nativb 

WOMBN. 
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Fyom The Heroine of Crash i Down> 

Chetton School went Noreenm 

(Staitlry Paul), 


FOR ENGLANDS HONOUR. 

Bv ALiihur Lle. Jllusl rated. nd. lu’l. i\. 

SuUt.) 

Scouts will love thi.s honk, which is a ^^lowiii^ IrilMitc to 
the value ot their training. K<‘nnetli iMceinan had been 
ail efficient .sixnit a‘> a hoc. and af the outbreak of the 
war he brought lioiioiir to lii.s corjis. ^Ir. Lee is generous 
to his iiero both in the way ot o])portiiiiities .ind oJ 
rewards. Kenneth, while yet a l>o\ , won the 
was (:a])turcd by tlie ('lennans, and etiected a i»bicky 
escape. While convalescent he took charge of a new jiatrol 
of scouts, and was instrunieiital in running to eartli a nest 
of German .sjiiesand in destroying a submarine. J'resenth 
he Wcls granted a commission, and jnoceeded to Salonika, 
where he engaged in a long scries of thrilling adventures 
in all of which he displayed the ntmo.st courage and 
extricated hiiii.self with the true Scout dexterity. Idred 
by his example, his sister (iraee also went to Serbia, and 
the two were brought together in the course of sonn* 
desperate fighting between the Serbs and the Bill gars. 
There arc really two heroes in this story; for wherev(*r 
Captain Freeman went, there was to be found his faithful 
servant, Jack Bevan, and for their final act of gallantry 
in trying to save the beleaguered garrison in Kut, both 
Kenneth and Jiick were awarded the Victoria Cross. 

WINNING HIS WINGS. 

By Percy F. Westerman. 5s. net. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Westerman has earned for himself such a high place 
in the approval of all boy readers, it seems unnecessary to 
say that this splendid story of the R.A.F. is bound 10 
receive a warm welcome from any boy who gets it sent 
to him this Christmas. All boys want to fly; the next 


best thing to doing it is reading about it, and Derek 
Daveiitry's stirring aerial adventures keep one on the 
very top-notch of suspense. Mr. Westerman has written 
an uncommonly good war tale teeming with hairbreadth 
escapes and heroic exiieriences. 

THE ARKANSAW BEAR. 

Bv Ai.ur.Ri IhCrFLow Batni-:. IlliistrfVted by Harry 

Kocntrkk. (js. net. (Hiirraj) ) 

A delightful book that goes with a swing from beginning 
to end. It is all about i\ bear who playetl a fiddle, and a 
little boy named Bo. This odd pair journey together 
singing and dancing and makijjg music — snatches of which 
ari‘ ])rinted in the book for readers to play for themselves, 
rherc is an intectioiis atmosphere about the book ; a sort 
of rhythm that keejjs one turning page after page — 
fasc inated. The adventures of Bo and the Old Black Bear 
are original and most amusing. Add that the book is 
beautifully illustrated by the very artist for the Job” Mr. 
Harry Rountree anti it is at once apjiareiit \vhal an 
ideal ( hnslnias present " I he Arkansaw Bear ■' would 
m.ike lor any 1 hild, ohl or vonng. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

Invcnlcd b\' tiu* Author ot " 'I'lir Book of Arteinas.'’ 

IS ^(1 nt-l eat h (West. ill ) 

Something strikingly new are these ileliglitful picture 
i)ooks for childrim. A]).irt from th(‘ Inll-jiage illustrations 



From Winning His Wings G.V.7 to thk Rbbcui. 

{Blackie). 
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THE KING OF THE 
SMUGGLERS. 

Jiy W. A. Stanley Hellyar. 

6 s. net. (Arrows mi til.) 

Here is a phnn talc of Cornwall a hiiiidrecl odd years 
ago, and a boy who takes to smuggling and becomes 
one of the most ilaring and successful among his 
fellows. It is a vivid picture of the days when magis- 
trates and parsons w^ere hand-iii-glove with the sailor 
men vrhn ran the rum and tea and silks ovit from 
France, and dodged or fouglit the Preventives, and 
young Hawken’s story is well told and, indeed, seems 
to carry the true air of authentic doings. The 



From The Princess Who The Arrival. 


Fmm The^Young Lion Hunter The cougar PUTdrORWARo 

{XeLsonj, ONE big foot. 


Forgot 

(Janvli/s). 


aflniirably drawn by Miss IClhel K. Burgess, there is a 
coloured drawing at the top of every page, so that a r.iphl 
turning ot the leaves reveals the story told 111 < inema effect. 
( hildren will be hugely amused at siicli a lujvel invention , 
tlie>' (.an both read the tale and 


gruesome end of llockaday sounds like an historical 
episode, so do the tales o 1 tri.ils of smugglers- the sreiu' 
in tlie jnry-room in which ll.ivvken has managed to tmd 
a ])lace is retdly excclhuit. 


tJien s<‘e it acted by the comical 
huh* tigiires that enliven each 
[lage. “ Artemas ” is to be 
heartily congratulated on such a 
novel and ingenious idea, and will 
receive the gratitude of many 
haptn- little people this ('hristinas- 
ricle 

LITTLE FOLKS. 

(Cassell.) 

'fhis attractive annual seems to 
add yearly to its many attrai’tions, 
and this year every possible taste 
and hobby has been carefully pro- 
vided for. School tales still appear 
to lie the most popular with girls 
and boys, and of these there is 
an abundance. It is a treat no 
young.ster should miss, wdth its 
magniftcent serials, its rich plenty 
of short tales, its puzzle and com- 
petition pages, and its many 
other fascinating features. The 



nanuh of several favourite authors The King of the Smugglers 

ami artists figure in the contents. {Arrowsmilh). 
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readable ; and third, it is 
extremely sensible. Mr. Talbot 
cannot be accused of undue 
optimism, but he passessee- a 
faith in the future of flying — 
from a commercial point of 
view — which should convince 
many of the more sceptical, 
coming as it does from a writer 
of proven business ability. 
Many aspects of the subject 
arc dealt with, for each of 
which the author has had 
special opiwrtunitics of in- 
ves|tigation. Altogether a 
capital book, which does ad- 
mirablc justice to its subject. 


CINDERELLA. 

Rolohl by C. S. Evans. 
Illustratfd by 
Aktiidk Kackham. 

7s. 6d. iu‘l. 

(llcillLMIlillin.) 


P'rotn The British Boys’ Annual for 1920 

(CasbcU). 


Kidnapped in the Reiqn of Terror it was a happy thought 

to take up the old tale of 


YOUNG 

ENGLAND. 

6s. (Pilgrim Press ) 

The first thing that strikes us when opening 
this handsome red volume is *‘What a lot one 
gets for one’s money ! " Perhaps it is the way 
the letterpress is arranged ; three cohnnns to a 
page. The book is meant mainly for boys, but 
schoolgirls who like articles with the enticing 
headings — ” Cockatoo who was a Terror ” and 
** Dirtiest Job in the Navy,’* will thumb the 
book as thoroughly as their brothers. I'here are 
two serials, one a bright school story, the other, 
by the competent K. M. Eady, deals with the 
Navy and African cidveiiture forty years agt) 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY 
FOR 1920. 

Pictures by Honor C. Appi.f.ton. Verses by 
Lilian Holmks. is. 6d. (lilatkie.) 

A delightful idea, delightfully carried out. 
Just a small slip of a volume, but dainty to look 
on. with one of Miss Appleton's most suei essful 
pictures on the cover, a sweet and serious scliool- 
girl making entries in a copy of this very diary, 
no doubt ; watched by a young brother. If yon 
will slip this little book into a big envelope at 
Christmas, and post it to small Marjory or Diana. 
youTl get a very happy letter of thanks. 


ALL ABOUT 
AIRCRAFT OF 
TO-DAY. 

By Frederick A. Talbot. With 40 Illustrations. 

7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Mr. Frederick A. Talbot’s book has many 
claims upon the reader. First, it very nearly 
fulfils the promise of its rather too comprehensive 
title ; second, it is well written and eminently 



From Snapshots of the Wild. Hunter and Hunted. 

By P. St. Mm 
(Chembers). 
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, superior sort of picture indeed. The black-and- 
white drawings are all above the average, and 
the coloured pictures are brimming with humour, 
a thing rather uncommon in this type of book. 
That of the little boy and little girl sitting with 
doubtful eyes at the piano — “ YouVe so slow,’' 
will make everybody smile. It was a huge joy 
to certain small people we know to find a bit of 
tliat very favourite tale “ Chippy liobbic ” incor- 
porated in these pages. Tht* print is refreshingly 
big, and there are many 
poems well worth reading 
and learning by licart. 

BO-PEEP : 

A Book of Stories and 
Pictures for Little Folks. 

Willi lllustratirmb in 

Colour and Jilac.k-antl- 

Wliilc. (rass«‘ll.) 

I'or those ]) leased, 
proud little people who 
liavc grown too old for 
rag books, and have 
l)(‘gnn even to turn np 
th(*ir small noses at 
luirsery rhymes, tins 

Mo-JVe}) " volutiu' will 
lx* a grand tn‘at. It 
I on tains stories about 
f.iiries and stories about 
real children ; ])oems 
about toys and iioems 
about animals; and 
pictun's, ]ULlur(‘s, |)U Inn’s on almost ever\ page, 
and more than thiity of tlu'in are line big 
lolonred ones. The Ixiok is gay and Llieerfiil 
from cover to cover, and children will love ev<’ry 
page ot it. TSIany of the iiiimes of wiiters and 
artists are wc’II known, we believe*, to llu* readers 
of Little Intlks-- that old and faithful tliililien’s 
magazine- and they may be n’lu’d iijion lo know 
what children care lo read and look at over and 





Peter Rabbit’s 
Calendar 

( W'unir) 


From Persian Tales 

(Macmillan). 

“ Cinderella” and retell it more amply, with tullcr di*tails 
about Cinderella herself, about her own mother, and the 
life the child led after her mother’s death, befoni lier 
father gave her a stepmother and stejisistcrs wlio were 
to be the source of all her woe and make her a drudge in 
the kitchen and change her name from Klla into Ciiiden 11a. 
Nothing but the most delicate, .sensitive handling could 
save such a story from losing something of its simplicity, 
something of its naive charm in the process, and Mr. Evans 
is to be congratulated on the skill and dainty art with 
which he has caught the spirit and fantasy of his original 
and even added to the interest of the laic as well as to 
its length. At the risk of being counted among the Philis- 
tines, one ventures to yircdict that children will find this 
new version more satisfying and more fascinating than the 
old. Mr. Rackham’s exquisite frontispiece in colour and 
the numerous .silhouettes with which he has illustrated 
the progress of the narrative reflect the characters of its 
various people with an airy grace and elvish humour that 
are distinctively his own. We recommend parents, uncles 
and others who are looking for Christmas books for children 
to glance through this delightful edition of the most delight- 
ful of fairy tales before they go farther. 

THE CHUMMY BOOK. 

For All Bojs and Girls who are Good Chums. 

Edited by Edwin Chisholm. (Nelson.) 

A handsome picture book in vivid vermilion boards. 
There is a picture practically on every page, and a very 


over again. Through llu* i?nti(‘iug cntiy tm the* 
cover of this volume they will certainly pass in to 
a feast of pictures and stories wdnth will ket*]) 
them happy till they are ready to aiqireciale Mr. helix 
J.eigli s ilelightfnl ” (iood-night, ('andle'’on the last page. 



From Bo-peep Tmb CHANoauNa. 

(Cassell). 
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WHEN LEAVES WERE 
GREEN. 

13 y S. Cope Muk(;an. (3s. net. (Hetfer.) 

This is a book about children — light character 
sketches of two little boys and two little girls — 
which contains many quaint touches. The 
author has cvidcyitly studied minutely the 
young people he portrays, and the result is 
a book recording a series of little everyday 
occurrences in an interesting and chatty 
manner. To be entirely successful a book sucJi 
as this should have been written throughout 
ill a simpler style : the thoughts and heelings 
of childliood, trarislat<*d by a grown-up and s(’t 
down in a mature manner, are bound to lose 
something in the process. “ 'I he serious 
thougJits of mother and son which resulted 
from the stiffening of the latter’s collars,” 
writes the author, in describing Dick's first 
stiff collars, " were in contrast to the levity 
with which the circumstance inspirt'd Mary. 
Sisters aie seldom sentimental over tlieii 
brother's clothing. Slie gilied at him for his 
sel1-consciousn(‘ss, vowed he must be careful 
not to soil such precious emblems of maturity, 
and declared that wrath witli her would 
instantly deny tin* manhood winch Ins elolhing 
implied." Sentences like (his would ha\'c losi 
nothing and gained niiicJi by being ex])ressetl 
in sim])Ier ti'rms liowev(‘r, theie is so much 
lliat is .iilraclive in (he book that all tlin.se 
who lovc' (o le.id about ihildreii uoukl^be 
well advisetl to get .i t opy of” When J.eaves 
Weie (iiei’ii ” without flelay. 


THE CHILD’S OWN 
MAGAZINE. 

(I’llgiim rics..) 

'the eights -sixth voIuiik' of this unpre- 
tentious but famous and popular annual for 
young folk.s appears as usual in its gay, 
shiny cover. \ serial slor^' of London in 



f When Leaves Weie Gieen Among Herbaceous Borders. 

Hhtf L 



King ('harles's Day, by Maurice 
Hardy, prize competitions, 
slorii’s and verses, and pictures 
huge and little, make up this 
animal ; and the short Sunday 
talks are continued. Children 
who call read witliout effort 
will find much to please them 
here. I'or our part, we like 
best in the whole selection the 
little j)oem on ” Fairy Fiirnish- 
jiig," which runs : 

*' Lin U, tin* little woodland gnuiiie, 

J’'olded Ills wings, no more t<i 
roam, 

I 'ound for his darling bride a hunn*. 

In Goblin Market sec them stand, 

Shepherd purse in liny hand. 

Huying furniture fine and grand 

“ A glow-Avonn lamp to gleam (Ui 
tlio wall, 

dandclion-dock to stand in 
tlie liall, 

.\nd cupboards deep to hold 
clothing small, |pi 

Mc*aps and heaps of it, roseleaf 
shawl. 

Foxglove cap, and gossamer 
gown, 

Ik'tticoats made of a gillyflower 
brown — 

The sweetest trousseau in Goblin 
'Jown ! *’ 
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THm'^VEN 

CHAMPIOif^ 

OF CHJtISTSK> 
DOM. 

By MAv Wynn«. 

6d . net . 

(Janolds.) 

Miss May Wynne 
writes in fluent and 
picturesque style, 
and is the very 
person to concoct the 
legendary chronicles 
■of the famous seven 
lor young people. 
St. George of England 
:.~who was born a 
/laughing, rosy, blue- 
eyed boy . . . upon 
^.his breast the por- 
trait of a green 
dragon, a blood-red 
cross marking the 
tiny right hand, 
whilst below the 
left knee a golden 
garter ; St. Denis 
' of France, who loved 
, adventures, adored 
‘^charming ladies, and 
revelled in dancing; 

James, Champion 
of Spain, stolid and 
silent, who }>limged 
into the briny ocean, 
killed a sea serpent 
and rescued a lovely 
mermaid; St. 
Anthony of Italy, the 



1^'rom Elizabeth, Phil and Me ** In bed last niqht I knitted 

Tiv Million St. Jcihti Wclib. {Ilarmp). SOME WITHOUT A LIGHT." 

Kcccntly reviewed in Tub Houkman. 


of aU''1Rin . 
St.Andi^/ 

' the Idiy and yet ttkO' 

; ; St. Patrick; 

Who found the Lost 
Princ^ses ; and St. 
David of Wales, who 
was resolved that his 
golden deeds should 
raise his small but 
gallant country to the 
renown it merited — 
these are all described 
with easy zest and 
lively detail. Per- 
haps best of all the 
adventures is just the 
slaying of the dragon 
by St. George, the 
dragon who appears 
to be protected by 
armour of the most 
wondrous green steel, 
from which emanates 
a pale glow. He 
overcomes Saint 
(ieorge and, roaiing 
in victory, re.treats, 
but the faithful 
squire, de Pistycuff, 
Hies to an adjacent 
orange tree, plucks a 
magic orange, and 
see ! — the Champion 
revives almost as soon 
as the juice of the 
orange has touched 
his lips : " Now, be 

ready, brave Payard, 
for a set ond charge ! 
Huzza for St. George, 



knm The Pleasant Book 

{Oxford Press), 


The Boat flAOia 


Petbii Rabbits Raob Qamb 
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fot Harold s fai r was nuaiov-ihli aiul strtu IVIOFiCTtAN St. O I 1 , Ltd., LOISlOON 
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1‘ I nm 

“THh GIRLS or- CLARK HALL/’ 
By I-:srHKR 1-. f-NOCK, 

MORGAN fk SCO'I T, Ltd.. LONDON 


‘To her iinsjje.ik.ibh joy she foiiiicl she 
eoiild reach Molhc’s hand 


«KD .ME. 

!. .t BfMAxrDM S. PoRssy. 

(Harrap.) 

ihe writer of these 
ftesh and piquant 
’Ghronicles must, we 
ijimk, have drawn 
much from her own re- 
collections. That bitter 
feelingabout the subject 
of breakfast, for in- 
stance. Why was week- 
day breakfast taken in 
the nursery, in the free- 
dom of one another’s 
company, always made 
up'l^of dull bread and 
milk ? And Sunday 
breakfast, with bacon 
and 8au.sages, spoiled al- 
together by the grown- 
ups present who insisted 
on extra smooth hair 
and best manners ? This 
is areal child’s problem. 
The chapter on 
** Measles *' is charming, 
and the illnslralion 
showing the, two 
sufferers in bed under 
pale pink quilts is the 
best of a delightful 
series. The country 
visit to Ciranny is told 
with a wealth of detail 
that will ])c attractiv(j 
to both little girls and 
boys. ** Oh, here’s the 
dear old brown teapot 
and the jug with niggers 
on it, just the same as 
last year ! I was rather 





Jack and Me 

[11 at rap). 



t The S(mn Champions 
Christendom 
(jofr^ds). 


* TUQOBD AND 
TUQOaD TILL 
Ha WAS 
PURPLE IN 
THE PAGE.” 


astoiiis h c d 
to sec the 
china so un- 
c h an ged, 
for in onr 
li <) 11 s e w (j 
li a (1 h r d 
(pi i t e a 
number of 
d i n e r e. n t 
m i 1 k-j i! gs 
lately.” 
We recom- 
mend this 
simple and 
unassuming 
tale of 
young chil- 
dren to all 
mothers on 
the look out 
for a good 
gift-book 
for children 
about SC' en 
— and older. 
Old-fashion- 
ed, yet mod- 
ern, Miss 
Forsey has 
madealittle 
triumph of 
her book. 


BQO^S 

THE ANIMALS' *■ 
JOY BOOX ; 

Pictures by 
Wain, etc. Storied e^jiK 
Versos by E. H. 

2R. (Clarke.) 

The modern child 
jects the faiiy, if “thSg^ 
is a question of the 
as against the 
tale. The animal 
chosen every 
Here we have piciixt 
of many cats, vcry.i 
able ; and of 
ostriches, 

phants, and clnck^ 
ill very human 
impossible situatlo 
'I'hc illustrations 

sprinkled ; and 
two are bestowed, 
one page. As td ,^|iif. ^ 
Jetts, his verse mud, 
lion arc rattled oft 
great verve, and, 
occasionally indulged.^., 
a limerick : 

" A. kitten who catUQ ^ 
from Calcutta. 'j 
Was heard one ffne^v! 
morningto 

‘ If a Cal-ciit-a-bir^' 5 ^ 
l^'roin a Calcutta Kit 
Should the cuttei|.«)! 
Calcutta Kit 
her ? * ” 

'J'he sketch on the oppoi.f -i 
site page of a bird post*- 
man delivering a lettti^ 
to an expectant looking'’'? 
bunny, is one of many t 
pretty sketches inserted among many grotesque ones, 
the kind dear to the small person of to-day. ' 'M 

THE ADVENTURES OF BULGY BILLV 

I'»v Marian Jack With u Illustrations in Colour. 39. Od.lWIt^ '^ 

( (rirnihJs.t 

Of fash- 
ions 111 gro- 
tesipie illus- 
tiatiou for 
children 
there .seems 
toheno(*iid. 

Mi.ss Maiiaii 
Jack’s idea 
— (| u i t e a 
good on(‘ - 
is to make 
human be- 
ings out of 
coloured 
circular 
discs, with 
p r o t u ber- 
anccs. 1 1 
answers 
quite well. 

One can 
hardly de- 
scribe the 
results a s 

beautiful, Buzzy 

but they {Jarrolds). 


The Tiny Door on the Landing. 



The Bright r u g u TV 
Stars. 
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I'rom Pinion and Paw. 

By F. St. Murs 
{Chambers), 


certainly are funny ; and tliere is also a profusion 
of colour in the pictures that is sure to appeal to 
children. The “ adventures ” themselves arc written 
in pleasant little verses. And the result is as attractive 
a little nonsense book as is likely to be published this 
Christinas. 


PINION 

AND 

PAW. 

Hy F. St. Mars. 

Illustrated by Harry Kountree. 

6s. net. (Chambers.) 

In this volume Mr. St. Mars has thrown his 
knowledge of bird and animal life into narrative 
form, and we have a dozen and a half spirited 
tales of the life and doings of a bear, a black- 
bird, a bee, a hedgehog, a white wolf, and 
many another “ pet." Perh.Ti)S one of the most 
amusing of the talcs is that of " The Eagles of 
Loch Royal " and ** Pig-Head, “ the back-to-the- 
lander from the South. " Pig-Head argued that 
deer forests are farms lying idle. And the laird 
had offered to rent him a farm at one-and-nothing- 
three the acre to disprove it. Pig-Head had taken 
the offer.'* 'I'hen when nothing but heather and 
such-like grew on IMg-Head's farm, he turned 
his attention to the Golden Eagles, which lie 
hated, and then laid his plans to catch them, 
'riie catching of the eagles by Pig-Head led to 




I'fom More Tales from the 
Woods and Fields 
(Wells Gardner). 


I'rom Bulgy Billy 
{J<^r folds). 


the^ catching of Pig-Head 
by the eagles — and the story 
of it makes interesting 
reading for every true 
sportsman. Mr. Rountree, 
whose animal pictures have 
delighted us for many years, 
has a genius for depict- 
ing a scene at the right 
moment. His illustrations 
are not merely portraits of 
animals and birds, they arc 
arresting pictures, impressing 
the author's words. As a 
gift-book for a lover of nat- 
ural history, this volume is. a 
.treasure trove. 


Qoinq in hbr carriaok 

TO PAY A OAI.U 


r 



JURVV QRBW TO LIKK HKR. 
From Topsy and Turvy 
(Mills Boon). 
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NELSON’S ANNUALS & GIFT-BOOKS 



THE PATSY 

BOOK S/- net 

ANNK A N^DKliSON’S (Jliiihtiiias ProHoiit 
f(»r t.l»u YouiigHt«rs. A luLtitisoiiio ImoU nf 

(\)Uiur luHny Kl.‘u:k-an<l-Wliite 

llluHtniliuiiH. 

A COLOUR BOOK 

THE STORY 

NATURAL HISTORY 
7/6 net 

An entirely now Natural IIi«iory, In 
aiklitioii to a groat amount ot intorinat ion 
told in a simple and nttrartivo marmor, 
the author has introduciMl a wcaltli of 
aiieodoUi which <'annot fail to iuscinate 
the young. 

The twenty -four (Vilour Jlliistrations are 
hy the best artists, and illuslrdte the 
adventures an<l ineiihuilH niiiTiUcd in the 
text. Then; is also a proiiisiun o1 lihndv 
and-AVhiti* Illuslratioiis. 

THINKING IT 

OUT 5/- net 

Ily AKCIMI5AL1) WILLIAMS. A new 
voluino in the popular “How ii Works” 
Seiiea. 

CANTERBURY 

PUZZLES 3/6 net 

By H. K. DUDKNEY, Autlior of 
" AuiUHviticiit>M ill Mallieiiiiilics.” 


CHILDREN’S 

ANNUALS 


THE JOLLY 

BOOK 5/- net 

Dear to the ficarks of Boys and (lirls. 
(Jootl Stories. Puzzles and 'I’rii-kt. 

Beautiful Pietiircs. 3*20 pages. 

THE CHUMMY 

BOOK 5/- net 

Por Little Polk. Tdirge elear type. liols 
of Pun. Kilticing Pictures. 320 pages. 

THE CHILDREN’S 

TREASURY 2/6 net 

A Storehouse of Picture-^, Stories, (iamts. 
uikI Puz/le.**. 



TWO NEW STORIES BY ZANE GREY. 


THE YOUNG 

LION HUNTER 5/- net 

KEN WARD 

IN THE JUNGLE 5/- net 



NAN AND 
KEN 

3/6 net 

A iluliKlitlul story l.y Miss WYNNE. 
(Oevi'ily lIluHtraled hy 
ANNP ANDKItSON. 

CHRISTAL’S 

ADVENTURE S/- net 

The slorv of a Whitteiilmry (college 
Student, * hy A. M. (JII KSTKFtTON, 
wlioso hooks are always heartily 
weh’omod hy gill reaflers. 

BOSOM 

FRIENDS 

3/6 net 

Ity AN(;iXA BliAZIE. 

A Charming Cirl’s Story. 

SMUGGLER’S 

ISLAND 3/6 net 

liecountH the, Adventiires and Kxpeii- 
ericesofa immherof young people who 
were marooned on an island. 



MIDSHIPMAN 

REX CAREW, Y.C. 5/.net 

A stirring Tale, by .1. S. MARdKUISON, of 
a lioy’s experiences in the Navy. 

** Whatever Mr. .Tuhn S. MargoriHon finds 
time to write about Bailoriiieii 1 hope to he 
able to iiml time to read, fur he always 
delivers what are kiiowui as the ‘goods’.” 

— 1*11 nr /i. 

SCOUTS FOR 


SERBIA 


3/6 net 


A thrilling Tale of the War, by M. WYNNE, 
Author of “ Henry of Navarre.” 



T. NELSON & SONS, LTD., 36, Paternoster Row, London, 

and Parkoldo Works, Edinburgh. 


E.C.4. 
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taste 6f each reaUer. 
It is quite safe to say 
that any small girl or 
boy is bound to enjoy 
all three^ but if one 
were specially fond 
of puppies and kit- 
tens one would un- 
questionably pick out 
the deligh^ul tale 
that gives the book 
its title. “Turvy 
was a nice dog, but 
perhaps a little 
spoilt," it begins; 
then it goes on to 
tell of the amazing 
things that happened 
to 'Purvy and Min- 
nette, the cat, and 
Topsy, her naughty 
kitten . It is all very 
funny and told in 
simple language that 
little folks can under- 
stand, and what 
makes the stories 
seem so real is that 
thebookis illustrated 
with a host of real 
photographs . This 
last feature gives a 
new note to the tales 
which children will 
be quick to appre- 
ciate. 

SNAPSHOTS 
OF THE 
WILD. 

By F. St. Mars. 

Illustrated by 

t; . Vernon 

SroKES. 5s. net. 

(Chambers.) 


TOPSY AND TURVY. 

(Mills & Boon.) 

There are three little stories in this book, and which is 
liked the best will of course depend upon the particular 


A lover of animals possesses a pair of eyes different from 
ordinary human eyes. They watch, they observe, they 
detect ; they see at once a moth where other eyes would 
see nothing, or at most a bit of bark-shaving; they see the 
bright eyes of a mouse where other 
eyes would notice only a heap of 
leaves by a wall ; they sec the foot- 
prints of a furtive animal where other 
eyes would see merely a muddy path. 
Mr. St. Mars possesses such eyes, and 
with his pen he has "snapshotted" 
what he has seen from January to 
December, in field and garden, 
wood, river and plain. Mr. St. Mars 
writes in a terse, impressive style, 
giving the comedy and tragedy of 
animal, bird and insect life in well 
chosen words which bring the scenes 
before the reader. In no " snapshot " 
is this power more strikingly revealed 
than in " The Wild Avengers," where 
the deadly snake, the mamba, having, 
in a horrifying manner, struck and 
slain two victims, is set upon in turn 
by a* ring of hornbilis, and fights 
until it dies. Mr. Vernon Stokes in bis 
illu8trations:hasjentered into the spirit 
of the writing, and has produced some 
vivid pictures of life in the midst of 
nature. 



From The Nursery School Thu QuUN*e Visit. 

{D.nt). - 
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T. C. & E. C. JACK, LTD. 



Mb. REGINALD FARREK’S GIUIAT WORK 

The English Rock Garden 

In two handeome volumes, £3 3s. net the set. 

A book of reference arranged in the form uf un Eneyolopntdia 
^ the acknowledged authority on alpines. Illustrated with 
800 photographic reproductions. I’rospectus on application. 

The Rugby Football 
Internationals Roll of Honour 

Handsome Binding, Cloth, 42s. net 

Edited by E. 11. 1). SEWELL, the Eminent Authority on 
Uugby Football. 

The Edition will be strictly limited. The volume consists of 
a series of biograjdiies uf Kuj'hy Internationals who have fallen 
in the War, iricliuliiig the Itritish Dominions Hnyonrl the Seas, 
and has an t^xtensive series of portraits. Itnghy Football has 
the proudest Koll of Honour of any game or sport in an Empire 
of sportsmen. 

Sketching without a Master 

Cloth, 68. net 

By J. HHJiLAH BROWN. The student is carried on step 
hy step by means of an elaborate series of sketches. 

Guide to Artistic Skating 

Cloth, Ss. net 

By GEORGE A. MEAGHER, the Cham])ion Figure Skater 
of the World. Extensively llliistrat«Hl. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

••SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN.” 

A New Volume in this £ver«pc»pular Scries 

Work and Workers 

Cloth, 38. 6d. net 

By Ain^nUR (). COOKE. With forty eight two-colour 
plates. 'J'reats of the various tiades and manufactures, and 
shows how things are made. 

Nursery Rhymes 

Quarto, 5s. net 

With Pictures hy (^LAUD LOVAT FRASER. Illustrated 
by a series of hi^dily original drawings in brilliaiit colouring 
and numerous drawings in blaek-and' white. Binding design 
by the artist. 

The Briar Rose A Fairy Tale Book. 

Cloth, Picture Bindiog, 10s. 6d. net 

The old favourites handsomely set forth in bold type, with an 
entirely original series of 11 Inst rations in colour and hlackaiid- 
white by ANNE ANDERSON, the children's artist. 

A Staircase of Stories 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 

Edited by LOIJEY CHISHOLM and AMY STKKDMAN. 
Illustrated by thirty-one plates in col on r and forty-ouo in black- 
and-white. In One Volume. Largo square 8vo. 

** A star of Hpeeial good fortune must have prompted such a 
title and presided over the colle(;tion niado under its name.” — 
The Bookman. 

Old Mother Goose 

All the Old Nursery Rhymes. 

With Picture Wrapper, 10s. 6d. net 

By ANNE ANDERSON. A very complete collection of the 
old jfavonrites, charmingly illustrated by thirty-six drawings in 
colour and numerous black-and-white drawings. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

** Messrs. T. C. A E. C. Jack have achieved the premiur 
position in the publishing of popular and reliable books of 
referenoe.'* — Methodist Times, 

lOs. 6d. net 

Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 

Edited by PUOFKSROK A. S. PEAKE, D.D., and PRINCIPAL 
A. .1. (bKIKVE, D.D. E .tirclj^Ncw Commentary in n single 
volume. 1,000 doiible-eoliimn pages. Maps, index. 

“It is distinctly the best work of ihe kind published.”— 
Prof. W. Samoa Y. 

7s. 6d. net 

Jack’s Self Educator 

A guide to ii liberal education. A home tutor in eveiy sense. 
866 douhic-eolumii ]»agcs. 

Jack’s Reference Book 

A universal Eneyidopiedia. For home and oflice. Kept up 
to the iatesl date. 1,0 lSH pages. 

“ An extraordinary weallh t>l well condensed and well- 
arranged information upon all matUu's u! human interest.” — 
Srotman. 

A History of English Literature 

With Copious Extracts from Great Authors. 

Hy A. COMPTON RJCKETT. M.A., LL.D. 

“It is dlslinetly the hi^st single- volume history of its kind 
j>rocurable.’' — (ieorge Samjison in the Dailtf News. 

*'A monument of industry and uf excellent judgment.” 

^Punch. 

A Book of English Poetry 

Edited hy (lEORGE BEAOMONT. A choice of the most 
beautiful |K>em8 in the English language. Large number of 
copyright pieces by modern poets. 08U pages. 1,(HX) pf>enuu 

A History of the British Nation 

By A. D. INNKS. 1,000 pages. From Uie Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. l*rofusely illustrated. 

" Mr. limes is not only an historical expert but an admirable 
writer. ” — Guardian, 

AGuide to the English Language 

A work hy roinpetent scholars. Designed to tench all that 
can he known or taught uhoiit the ICnglish language. 

The Modern Family Doctor 

A guide to perfect, health. I'liii pioneer of a widespread 
Hystein of heaRii culture. 700 douhlo-eidiimn pages. 

“ A very excellent book. Quite a departure from the old- 
fashioned ^ Home Doctor,’ for it i.s on excceiliiigly modern lines.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Cookery for Every Household 

By FLORENCE B. JACK, a rei^ognised authority on 
domestic subjects. 3.076 recipes. 400 Illustrations. 730 pages. 

The Woman’s Book 

Contains everything a woman ought to know : Household 
managemeut— tiookcry — Chihlren — Home Doctor — Etc. 

“As a reference liook for the domestic woman we know 
nothing to surpass it, '"—LadM Field, 


T. a A E, C. JACK, LTD., 38, Pat«rnost«r Row, London, E.C.4., 

and 1, Park Road, Edinburgh. 
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NIPPER & CO. 

By May Wynnk. 3s. 6d. net. (Stanley PSiul.) 

Miss May Wynne, whose capital stories for 
girls have won her such widespread popularity, 
is equally popular among boy readers. Nipper 
and Co.*’ is a book that boys will thoroughly enjoy. 
Pat Sclson, a plucky youngster, who runs away 
from his brutal uncle in England, gets to Cali- 
fornia, and there throws in his lot with “ Nipper 
and Co.*’ Nipper ” has the clue to a mine 
in Death Valley, and all .sorts of adventures arc 
met with, and all sorts of enemies dealt with, 
in the desperate race to discover a golden treasure. 
The book is cro.wrled with breathless incidents 
and moments of thrilling suspen^. {nici has 
everything in it to please a boy s fancy and keep 
him .intertained. 


THE HEAD OF THE 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

13y Dorothea Mookl. 3.S. net. (\i.s1k-1.) 

It is a safe thing io say that a new book from 
the pen of Dorothea Moore is sure of a hearty 
welcome from lier lUtiriy admirers. 'I’he plots 
of school stories are apt to be a trill c monot- 
onous as a rule, but there is not an incident 
in this book- -and it is full of very exciting inci- 
dents — which is not fresh and new. Miss Moore 
even introduces a German — who wishes to 
poison a reservoir as an act of rev<*Tige for 
his country's defeat — and we can hear it. 
He is diverted from his nefarious intent 


by Joey, the heroine f)f the hook, who is really a most 
lovable person. W'e follow^ her adventures from tlie first 
chapter, which c)p(*ns in Joey's home, to the last, in which 
her father, who has been wrongly reported as having died 
in a German prison lanij^ arrives on the scene in lime 
to witness his youthful daughter’s triumph as she is 
elected Head of the J^ower School, with breathlc.ss interest, 
and are heartily sorry when the book is ended and we 
have to taki‘ h*ave of so charming a heroine, to say notliing 
of her friends Gabrielle and Noreen, and Tiddles, the 
Belgian baby who is the jict of the school. This is a book 
every girl will love. 

KEN WARD IN THE JUNGLE. 

J^y Zane Grey. With lllustnition.s. 5.S. net. (Nelson.) 

This exciting volume breaks something of new ground 
for boys. It tle.scribes the adventures of two young 
brothers who, financed by a rich uncle, were allowed 
to set fortli to explore the Mexican jungle, a trip to Europe 
and other joys of travel being offered as the reward of their 
success. The illustrations add to the excitement of the 
story. 

MRS. POLLY, MRS. CACKLE, 

MRS. BEAR, MRS. NIBBLE, 

MRS. PURR, MRS. WADDLE. 

By Lawson Wood. is. 3d. net each. (Warne.) 

Assuredly these half-dozen of Mr. Lawson Wood’s 
series comprehensively grouped as ** The Mr. and Mrs. 
Books will provide a feast of delight for all the very 
little people who have the luck to become possessed of them. 
They are picture books of a kind of which those same 
little people never tire. Mr. Lawson Wood’s humanised 
animals and birds will become fast friends of the little 
ones into whose company they are introduced. 



From Old Fashioned In thk Fonist. 

Fainr Tales {Bell), 
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MAUNSEL 


THE GAEL. 

A Novel by EDWARD E. LYSAOHT. 6$. 6d. net. 

Oouutry lif« iii the Weil of Ireland wlilrh Mr. Lyaaght eu Biiceeeafully 
p<irtni«ed In lila Brat IhmiIc, it the aottliig or liU Ural novel. Hut there ia 
a political luturaht in this hook as well us a paHtorul. 

THE aANKING OF CHAINS. 

A Novel by BRINSLEY MACNAMARA. Author of 
“ The Valley of the Squinting Windows.” 6s. 6d. net. 

THE MAN CALLED PEARSE. 

By DESMOND RYAN. A BioKraptiy and Appreciation 
of the Life and Work of P. H. Pcarsc. 4s. f)d. net. 

“The piOHuiit voliiine may hi* rcKnrdetl nn thi* iimHi aiUhtirltatlvc 
arcouut vrhich lifiH yet njiputtretl nf a man who Influenced liiu liiiieti in no 
Bmall liuf^rue. It la curtain tt> uall for tin* not ice of future luBtoriuiiH." 
— iVfttf If'irnm. 

THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
IRELAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

By GEORGE O’BRIEN, Litt.D. DemySvo. 10s.6d.net. 

. Otiotl craftBinaiishiji, clear Btateniantfl of fact verified by 
rcfurnnecB, (liBpuHBlonute Biiiuiniii}' up ami careful iiniuAliiK. on all tlicHt» 
ipialities in IiIh hook in Dr. O'lhion tti he coiigratulated.*'— At ic 

ULSTER AND IRELAND. 

By JAMES WINDER GOOD. 6s. net. 

“Apart from fiction and poetry, there in only fine trood lM>ok niNmt 
lUBtur. This 1 b It. Mr. (loot! huM written a liooU ho exeelienl that it iiviy 
well alter the oourso of Polltici. m theHc IbIiiikIs. lie ►cU huftiro iih the 
reiliticB of whttt in eulletj the IJlHtcr (|ijcNtlon hh tliiiy are not to he found 
anywhore uIbc in piiliticul lltetttiiire. . . , Every elccttir, as well m 
every Muinher of railiuinciit hiiould read thin icmaikuhle hia>k.”— 
Daily Mews. 

IRELAND IN FICTION. 

A Guide to Irish Novels, 7'ales, Romances and Folk-lore, 
a new edition, by STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The uutlior'H aim has lieen to get together and fo print in a eonveiiient 
furiii a elnHHified IJ.st <t( novels tiilcH, etc. (niiuilier hy IimhIi or f'*reign 
writoiB) huanng on IrLduinl— that IB, ile]iintiiiK Home phai^e of Irinh lie or 
BOiiie cpiHode of IriHh IliHtory— and to append to each tillo n uhort 
dcBcrlptivu note. 

LINKS BETWEEN IRELAND AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By SIR D. PLUNKET BARTON. Bart. 5s. net. 

DUBLIN ESSAYS. 

By A. E. CLERY. 4s. 6d. net. 

WHEN THE NORMAN CAME. 

By MICHAEL O’HANRAHAN. Illustrated by JACK 
MORROW. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 

By WILLIAM O'BRIEN. A new cheap edition. 
Is. 6d. net. 

MAD MOMENTS. 

Poems by EGBERT SANDFORD. 3s. net. 

MAUNSEL & Co. Ltd., 

50, Lower Baggot St., Dublin, 
40, Museum Street, London. 


Make your selection of Cbrlsimas Olfi^Books from 
the Erskine Macdonald llst^ which Includes the 
most distinctive and representative contemporary 
poetry^ obtalaahle at all reputable hookahtma^ 
the fresh, vital and charming expression of the 
new age. A few typical volumes are: 

SCENES FROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR 

By ALAN SXYBIOVR. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 6/- net. 

“ Mr. Huyiiiour has greatly veutured. and thu result is excellent. 
There are If) talcB and Hketehes In his hook, all In rhyiQOd verse, but he 
varies his r •yiiic sehemes with great skill iiiiil freshpess, and the variety 
thus ohtaiued aRcords well with the rough vigour oi IiIm storfos and the 
iintli|<in riehiiRRRof their setting. The suecess of some of the tales is rc- 
markahle, nntl we eonfesR lo having found In iIkmd a truer flavour of the 
oriulnii] thmi is to he met with In veraiiiiiH neeredited to famous iiaines.'* 
—Qlasyow IJeralil 

J'hc most ainhitiouB work of a hrilllsjit yuuiig pout who died In 
Sicily two years ago. 

SYMPHONIE SYMBOLIQUE 

Ity EDMUND JOHN, uul lior' f “The Wind in the Temple, Ao. 
With liiiiHi.ratioiiH hy Stella Langdale. Crown svo, cloth, 
6 - neb. 

Mr. Arthur Wungli in The Bookman “A very notable piece of work, 
hAaiitlfully served with symbolle lllnstratioiis. ... A fervid,- eager, 
deeply moving work of art . . . fulfruf melody, of colour, and of rich 
BeiiBiMiiH imagery . , . jfalfiitateH with feeling . . is Intensely, 
compel iingly alive . . . mu le intMnn'eted in ilM own language.*' 

“Pure Myniholism, the Hyniiiolism wliieh aspires to the uinotloual con* 
ditioii of miiHie. which Lrii's to siiggeHl the ludelluahle, to interpret the 
incxpruBHihlf' “ Birmingham Post, 

THE STAR GAZER 

ALBERTA VICKRIDGX. t‘rowii Hvo, buiirds, 3/0 nut. 
“l*ure Kiigiiiili vei ^e. ... A reil il'^light . . suinething for 

readers of good ]>oeLry to rejoice over."— HooifcAfcnfA/gi 

AS THE LEAVES FALL 

Ity CAPTAIN J. M. COUBTNBY, l(.AM.O. Crown Hvo 

hoa.ilx, 3/6 I et. 

“ Hare anil hiirpi iHinir beauty. . . . A matiirer poet than Rupert 
ItrunKe. With a eleuier iiiHight into the deeps of human nature.’* — 
Aberdeen Journal 

THE GLOW OF LIFE 

By X. LE BRETON MARTIN. I'rowii Kvo, bonrds, 3/6 net. 
“‘The glow nf iile' liiH]>iri h nil it.h pages. . . . Vivid pictures of 

nature rel.ited with unerring tnueh to humanity.*' — To-Day. 

CHINESE LYRICS 

Taken fioni “ Tiie ItoDlv nf Jade " hv JUDITH GAUTIER, 
and rendered Milo KnghHli h> JAMES WHITALL. Decorated 
lionrds, e own .'>\o 3 0 net 

“Tliet lioiecHf HpeeiineiiH c»f a Kinall hur. tierfeet beauty. *’-—iV«i> WUnete. 
“Am eiielianting little voliinie, the ijiilhteBBenee of (thinese lyricism." 
—Aberdeen Journal 

“ KxiiUiHile liM In pictures or eiuneoh in Jude or bhiu-and white porce- 
lain ; u HeiiHiioiM epi(Mir(>aniHm ih the dominant note " — Aiheneeum. 

BLUE SEA BALLADS AND CHANTIES 

Ify W. CURRAN UXEDY, R.N. ('loth. 2 6 net. 

“Mr. Heedy Iium caught with sueecBM the inie spirit uf the ‘chanty.* 
He has a iT.id\ gift of ihyrne, a genuine uiithiiBlaBin, and he slinks to his 
hiiHinesx or hymning llin fine temper an i gloiious hmtorv of Kiigllsh 
Hennieii ii'mI Knglish hhipH. Moreover he hns a sura toiieh and never falters 
ill ulliliidlniNeb. Ill every piece there is the wlifstle of the sea wind and 
till* 1 ‘heeiiiieHH of thu old sea lOgs of Jtrltaiu.**— 2’As Times. 


SIX RBPRBSBNTATtVB ANTHOLOOtBS 

JiiDl rulillHluil. I'rtiwii Hvu, L'luth, 6/> iivt. 

A TANKARD OF ALE 

A eolluetioii of KngUMli Drinking Sungs. With an lutroduollou by 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 

A Treasury of the Best in recent Verse, 

THE MALORY VERSE BOOK 

Compiled hy EDITH JENKINSON from contemporary sources, 
frowrii Hvo, cloth, 6/- net. 

A CLUSTER OF GRAPES 

Thu representative I'uumH (selected by ihemrolvrs) of MrS. 

Meynell. Thomas Hardy, A. X. Laurence Blnyen, 

Wiutor de la Mare, iV^e.iAc. Crown Hvo, hoaidM, 3/6 net. 

WELSH POETS 

A Huieetion of Liie best Poems of W. H. Davtos, Alfired 

Williams, Ernest Rhys, Ceoil Roberts, ami the younger 

Eng ish pi»etR uf WulBli oxiraetlnii. (Jrowti Hvu. 3/6 nut. 

SOLDIER POETS. Songs of the Fighting Mon 

The I'Hinarkahie coilei'tioii that gave a new signlfloance to poetry. 
A rompreheiisive eol lection u( Moldlers* Songs, Marching Meiodtee, 
and Popular Purodks. boards, erowu Hvo (flrat aud aeeoud series), 
2 6 net each ; cnmhi led voliimo In leather, 10/6* 

TOMMY'S TUNES 

“ Ad III I rainy honest, tlu* book Is an eisuntlal part of the history of 
thu W*,r.**— Jfer. 

These v<iluiiieB are stocked hy all bookselleri, and are Ideal gift- 
books of iiennuiiuiit value, together with the remarkable series of 
individual volumes hy soMier poets. 


A rerles of liriillaiit Literary Studies hy GERALDINE HODGSON, 
D.Lltt.. VIee- Principal of 111 lou and Wakefield Diocesan Training C liege. 
Author of “ The Life of the Statu,*' “ Tliu Teacher*8 Bahrilttls," ** In the 
Wav uf the Saints.’* Duniy Hvo, cloth. 10/6 nut. 

CRITICISM AT A VENTURE 

Thu (juiiteots Include articles on The Legacy of Tennyaon— The 
Ethics of Krownlug 'I he Pontrv of Doubt^Th** Poetry of Faith— 
“The Ninutius "—Theories uf Poetry— Kngllih Poetry of the Ifiariy 
Twentieth C-entury— The Capacity of Viilou. 

A List oj the finest volumes of new poetry, including The Little Boohs oj 
Georgian Verse, which gave a new vogue to poetry nni tS a high standard oJ 
contemporary worh, post pee on application. 


Subscribe now for the 1920 issues of THE rOETkY REVIEW 
ANO NEW VERJE UPPLEMENT (bimonthly ll6 not, 
annual postal subscription 9i6), *' tho loading pootry 
magasino of tho World,’* 


BRSKINB MAODONALDb LTD., 
Malory Houoo, Poathorotono BuIMIiibo, 


W.C.I. * 
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f^rom Zoo Days 
[Ward, Lock). 


Full up : inside only. 


there are some splendid photographs by J- 

Payne, M.C., R.A.F. There are imi)ortant sections on 
electricity, mono-rail and hydroplane, wireless telegraphy. 
The section on pets is very practical and good, especially 
the advice about dogs. The boy who wants to take up 
fretwork, carpentry and bookbinding can find a guide here. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS 1919. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will send their List of Books to any applicant. 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

TI1£ YEIARS B£T*W£EN {94th Xhoutand) 

BARRAGK-ROOM BALLADS (200th Thousand) 
T HE SEVEN SEAS (152nd Thousand) 

THE FIVE NATIONS (122nd Thousand) 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES (94th Thousand) 

Bound in buckram, 7s. 0(1. net oacli volume. 

Bound in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 7s. Bd. net each volume. 
Bound ill cloth, gilt top, 6s. ma each volume. 

The Servioe Edition. In N volumes. 08. net each. 

A GIFT OF CHARM 

THE PHANTOM JOURNAL AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, liy e. v. i.ttcas. Kcp. 8vu. 

08. net. 

Ask for bis other companionable books 

6h. net each. 


*Twixt Eagle and Dove 
A Boswell of Baghdad 
The Friendly Town 
Her Infinite Variety 
Old Lamps lor New 
One Day and Another 
The Gentlest Art 
Good Company 
Fireside and Sunshine 


The Open Road 
Cloud and Silver 
The Second Post 
Loiterer*a Harvest 
Character and Comedy 
Listener*s Lure 
Liindon Lavender 
Mr. Ingleside 
Over Bemerton*s 


Ixindmarks 

A GIFT FOR LOVERS OF R. L, S. 

A BOOK OF R. L. S. By Gkokiik jK. BkOWN. 

With 2 Portraits and 0 other llluHtratiuiiM. Oown Hvu. 
7s. 6d. net. 

GIFTS FROM MAETERLINCK 
MOUNTAIN PATHS. By Mm;kickMaktkulin(ik. 

TraiiHlated hy Alexander Teixeira do Matto.s. Ci^own 8vo. 
6 h. net. 

MAETERLINCK’S DOGS. By Gkorukttis: 

LkblaNC’MaktkkijNCK. TrauHlatod by Alexander 
Teixeira do Mattos. With llluHtrationH. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6il. net. 

A GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF 

HEAVEN P By A. CluTTon-Biwm^k. FeajK 8vo. 
8h. net, 

A GIFT FOR AN ARTIST 

ESSAYS ON ART. By A. Cr.UTTON-Buu(JK, Author 

of “ Thoughts on the War.” Keap. 8vo. 8s. ii(3t. 

A GIFT FOR CRITICS 
A CRITIC IN PALL MALL. By Oscar 

Wilde. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 8d. not. 

GIFTS FOR SPORTSMEN 

TIRANOGUE. By Dorothea Conyers, Author of 
“ Bandy Married.” Crown 8vo. 7 h. iiei . 

By R, 9. SURTEES. 

With coloured Illustrations. 78. 6d. net each. 

Hillingdon Hall Mr. Faoey Romford's Hounds 

Handlay Gross Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour 

Ask Mamma ** Plain or Rintf ets ? ** 

08. net. 

Jorroohs't Jaunts and Jollities Hawbuek Grange 


A GIFT OF TRUE SPIRITUALITY 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. By Mabie 

Corelli. Bs. 8d. net. 

Other Nove’s by Makik Cokkllj 
Ss. 6d. net. — Thelma, God's Good Man, Holy Orders, 
The Master-Christian. 8m. net. — Vendetta, Barabbas, 
Wormwood. 7h. 6tl. net. — Boy, The Romanoe of Two 
Worlds, Ardath, The Mighty Atom. 7b. net. — The 
Sorrows of Satan, The Soul of I.ilith. 6s. net. — Cameos, 
Temporal Power. 

GIFTS Oh GOOD FICTION 
DEADHAM HARD. By Lui'.is Malkt, Author of 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady.” Grown 8vo. 
7H.net. (Second Kditioii.) 

“A b«;autiiully proportioned novel, liandl(xl with oongumnute skill.'* 
— Ofcikfrvrr. 

UP. THE REBELS. By GKORtiR A. Birmingham, 

Author of “ Spanish (iold.” Oowu 8vu. 7s. net. 

SEPTEMBER. By Frank Swinneuton, Author of 
“ Noetiirne,” “ Shops and Hounch.” Ounn Hvu. 7h. net. 
(Third Kdition. ) 

“A novel of exceptional merit." — Ttmes L%t. Suppitment. 

BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE 

WARS. By Anthony Hope, Author of “Phrosu.** 
Crown 8vu. 6h. net. 

TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR. 

By Edoar Hk.'E BuKKoutuis, Author of the " Tarzati ’* 
Books. Cntwii 8vo. Bs net. 
ether Tarzan Imuks are : — 

TARZAN OF THE APES (2s. net.) 

THE RETllRN OF TARZAN (2s. net.) 

THE BEASTS OF TARZAN (6s. net.) 

THE SON OF TARZAN (6s. net.) 

JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN (6s. net.) 

GIFTS OF COMFORT AND HOPE. 


LITTLE 

DEATH. 

Watkrhousk. 


BOOK 


LIFE AND 


Schteted and Arranged by ELIZABETH 
Cloth, gilt top, 2 h. 6d. net. (19tli Kdition. ) 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. By Maiiy W. Tilkstun. 8.. 6d. nut. 
(2f>ib Edition.) 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 
THE FAIRY GREEN. By kokk kylehan. 

Author of “ Furies and Chimneys.” F cap. Hvu. 8s. 6d. not. 

FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. By ituaE 

FvlEMAN. Foap. Hvo. Ss. 6tl. not. (Fifth Edition.) 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By 

Kknnkth Gicahame. Hlusliated in Colour. 7s. 6il. net. 
(8th Edition.) 

A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By mabki. 

Deakmkr. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 6s. net. 
(Ith Edition.) 

TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. 

By Edmund Sklotjs, Author of “ Tommy Sinith'a Aniiiials.” 
With 7 lIluBtrution!i. 2a. 9d. 

THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. With 27 Illustrations by 
Gordon BrowiiO. Crown Svo. 6m. net. (Fourth Edition. ) 

GIFTS FROM JOHN OXENHAM 

Is. 8d. net. Cloth, 2s. not. 

The Fiery Cross (80tk Tkoossad) ** All's Wsll ! ” (283rd Tbsossad) 
Bses ia Amlwr (228tli Thoossed) Tin Kisg's Higbwsy ( 120tk Tlmessed) 
TkeVisiraSplsBdid(lOOUiTkoiissBd) Hearts Coursgcou (32Bd Tkosssad) 


METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS. These ere the b est gifts for light puweB. 

METHUEN & Co., Ltd.. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THE 

ROSEBUD 

ANNUAL. 

(Clarke.) 

Really a very 
jolly volume, with 
scores of these 
simple little tales 
about animals 
that children love. 
Elsie lilomfiehl, 
who has been writ - 
ing for children 
for very many 
years, succeeds 
more noticeably 
than the other 
contributors i)er- 
hups in lier nur- 
sery fiction. 
Merry peals of 
laughter will be 
heard in any 
child's room 
wlicre th(‘ thrilling 
tale of “ JA^arning 
to Keel) House ’ 
is read. When 
Daddy Puss and 
M 11 in m y - P u s s 
went away and 
left the house to 
'fossa, 1 )ido and 
Perkin, their three 
kittens, there 
were big adven- 
tun*s. Dido, you 
sec, undertook tlie 
cooking, and like 
many harassed 
grown-up cooks, 
longed to save 
trouble, and to 
do all the day’s 
cooking straight 
away. And Dido 
had the e.ourage 
of her convictions. 



and, without 
faltering, put into one 
big basin, porridge and 
fish, coffee and meal, 
gravy and greens, 
cream and custard, 
bread and butter, and 
tea, and after it was 
baked, added the fin- 
i.shing touch, two 
lobsters on top ! It is 
quite good fun, and 
all through the book 
there arc amusing 
verses and tales. Oc* 
casionally the story 
has got on the back 
of the picture instead 
of being opposite it, 
which is rather a pity. 
Otherwise there is no 


From The Roiebud Annual 

{Clarke). 


fault in this attractive 

pATTiva Birthday picture book. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Ann 


AN ERiC OF THE tCE 

SOUXH. I'-RNEST SHA( KLETON, C.V.O. The Story of Shacklt'ton’s Last Expedition, 

1917 . In 1 Volume. Fully Illustrated. Royal Nvo. 26/- net. 

TJii.s book fonliiiiib the account of the most thrilling adventure in Uio \vh('h‘ hiRloty of Polar exploration. It is a stirring 
stt)ry of plui'k and endurance . . . :>n ei>ic of the ice which will be read and remeiiibenHl .is long as «)ur Kmpirc exists. 

A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC : being the life and miracles of antonio conselheiro. 

]5v R. J?. CUNXINGHAME-GRAHAM. 10/6 net. 

'I'he amazing story of Antonio Ponselheiro, li.ilf cow-boy, h.ilf mystic, the l.ist of Hit* (.in sties, who defied all Brazilian 
forces for yeai.s until he was eventually slain wdli all his little baud. 

POLAND THE UNKNOWN. Ky k. WALlsmvSKi. l0/6nct. 

An iiitcri'bliiiR and auUiorilalivc acc<mul of pcrliaph the least known country in ICuroja;, her history, politics and future. 


t TWO BEAUTIFUL XMAS BOOKS 

CI^NDERELLA* !<« tolcl hv C. S. ICVAKS. 

Illustmtcii by ARTHUR RACKHAM. J^.xi 

* Liutilcd Jidilions, numbered and signed. 

On Jap. Vt lluiii. ;,<>•> copirs. b.ach £2. 5 - 

Oii jiand-madc Fapor. 5 * o r{)))i(“.. Ei\ch £1, 116. 

Mr l\.K kh.Liii*s diMWjngs aie in eolciur and sillioiirltr and .ue peiliaps the most 
deliglilful h(' Ji.is v<'t made for children. 'I he story is told in ten th.ipler^ jii all the 
detail wIikIi (Inlilicn love. 

THE WORK OF A CHILD GENIUS 

FLORA. A Ihlok of .Drawings hy FAMFi A D1A.\( (). With 
Verses by WALTER DE LA MARK. ('rowii ^|t(). 26,- iitd. 

A 1)( ok ol diM wings by the woiideiful child-artist " with the name like tJie name 
of a new fltiANci '* needs no int i < din tn 11 .liter tlie unpietedeiiled suieess tf Jut l*:xhib’lion at tin* J.ciceslei 
Galleiies List Spmig 

THE RACKHAM COLOUR BOOKS 

the springtide OF I JFE. JV ciii'i i f CtiddUoi d .UNDINE. Oown 4to. 10/6 net. 

by A. C. SWINttITUNE A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Sip Crown Hvo. 6/- net. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 21/- nrt. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. 21/.net. Ct.-.rper Kdu. 6/- net. ALICE N WONDERLAND. 6/- net 


Fioards 7/6 lut 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 21/- lut. 

THE RING OF THE NIBLLJNGS. 

Two vidumes. Pach 21/- net. 

ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES. 

44 plates in coknir with descr. ptive tissues. 21/- net . 


21/- lUt. ! ACSOrS FABLES ‘ 6/- iiet_ 

MOTHER GOOSE : The OldNur.sery Khyines. 6/.net. 

THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK. 6/- net. 

hdited by EDMUND GOSSl'., CD. 

E> ELLES LETTRES 



POETRY AND ELLES LETTRES 

SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE. Edited by EDMUxND GOSSE, C.B.. tind T. J. WISE. 

A new and more reprp.sentative selection tlian the only one hitheito pnbh.sl ed, wliTh is now out of print. 6/- net. 

REYNARD THE FOX. a Poem by JOHN MASEI<1EI.D. 6/- net. 

•‘Ihis IS one of the most Lrglish ptems ever writler, am pic tf iht'M it ar.d cf Hit it- vho gel t p t ver it."— The Times. 


CONTEMPORARIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7/6 net. 

SEVEN MEN. By MAX BKEKBOHM. 7/- net. 

'• Each is an exquisite car.cature ." — Daily Mail. 


WAR*.POEMS OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 

Reap. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 

By EDMUND UOSSE, C.B. 7/6 net. 




NEW NOVELS 7/< net. 


SAINTS PROGRESS 

(7/6 net.) 

John Galsworthy 

THE TAVERN 

Ren6 Juta 

LEGEND 

(6/- net.) 

Clemcncc Dane 

GOLD AND IRON 

J oseph Hergesheimer 

ELI OF THE DOWNS 

C. M. A. Peake 

AGAINST THE GRAIN 

C. A. D.iwson Scott 

MY ANTONIA 


WiUa S. Gather 

THE EVE OF PASCUA 

Richard Dehan 



21, BEDFORD STREET. W.C.2. 
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From Where the Dolls Lived “ Shk watchbd him hurrying down thb 

(S.P,C.K.) *NUR8BRV* I WAS GOING TO 8AV ; BUT 

NO. IT WA8 A LITTLE ROAD NOW.” 






LAURIE’S LIST 


Old Man Savarin Stories. 

The Romance of Pioneer Days in Canada. 

ByEowino WiM.iAM Thumhun. Crown Hvo (llliiitmtcd) Ti. ucl. 

8fH JAMK4 Bahkir wrltcR have now read ' old Man Huvariii 

HtorleB ' and nearly all the other Klories hi the l>ook. Tiioy aeem to 
me to be quite excoptinnally Rood." 

The Russian School of Painting. 

From the Russian of ALEXANDRE liENOTS. 

full-page plateit. (Moth 11 ^ h. iiftH. net. 

Voyages on the Yukon. 

A Narrative of travel in the interior of Alaska. 

By IfuhHON Stuck, Arrhdeauon of tin* \ iikon. Demy svo. IIUim- 
trated. 25 b. net. 

Madam Prune. 

Japan through European Eyes. 

By PiKKKE Loti. Demy 8vo. llluM'.mled in Ooloiini hy Moutimkr 
MKN rE3. IOh. nd. net. 

The Geisha Girl. 

As pictured delightfully by a Japanese, i 

By T. Kujimoto. KIs. (Ul. net. IlhiHtrated. { 

Old Glass and How to Collect It. | 

By Sypnky I hKWia. Fully llluMlratud. lHB.net. (2nd IinpresHion.) j 

Fame and Failure. | 

Being the stories of some unprofitable lives. \ 

By .llJLlAN EiiLls. Demy bvo. IliiiBtniled. I2 h. (id. net. | 

Three Books on SPIRITUALISM. j 

Contact With the Other World. : 

The latest Evidence as to Communication with j 
the Dead, 

By Jamvk 11. llYSi.oi*, fj. h. Koval hv«» llliHtmted. 2^8. ind. j 

The Truth of Spiritualism. 

By “ Rita," thrown 8vo :i8. ild. net 

The Menace of Spiritualism. 

ByKi.LioTT O'DoNNKi.t. Foreword by Katiikh Bki(NAUI> Vauiiuak. 
(‘rown Mvo fig mt. 

Stories From the Operas. 

By GladyB Daviuhon. Tllnstrate^l. 7 r t’id. net. 

Deer Godchild. 

Delightful letters bchveen a Yankee Boy and a 
little French Girl, 

By BniTU Skkkkm. and Makui>KI{1I'i<: riKUNAun. ‘Jb. net 

The Revolt of Youth. 

A brillianl ** first novel," 

By MKS. C'OKAI.IK lloHSf)N. t'riiwii hv«i. tta. net 

Pod Bender and Co. 

A Detective Story. 

By GKonnK AI.I.AN Rnulam) Crown S\o. Tb. net. 

Inventions of the Great War. 

By A. RrsHKM. BoNli. Crown .Sv<». Illustrated. Hs. uel. 

Letters to a Young Man on Love and 
Health. 

By WalTKK M. GAU.irnAN. (’rown 8vo. >(«. 6d net. 

Chats on Photography. 

By W. Wallinoton. crown 8 vo. llhistratod. is. net 

The Beginner at Billiards. 

By “ CUT CayrndIbu *’ (Emv\ A mtiionv). Crown .svo. lllUHtratud. 
SB. (Id. net. 

How to Win at Auction Bridge. 

By “CUT CAVBNDiHir* (IB>WYN Anthony). (’rown Hvo .'iH. net. 

Send for a copy of onr Dluitrated List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD.. 
30, New Bridge Street, E.C.4 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS . 

— ON — 

ARCHITECTURE, DECORATIVE ARTS, ETC 

Messrs. BATSFORD ^ liave specialised for nearly a 
century in tlie nroductluii of tine works on the above 
subjects. A soicction of their recent publications is 
appended. They will bo pitiased to scntl, post free on 
appli(;atioi], prospectuses of these books, together with 
their now illustrated (*ataluguc. 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND 
PART I.— 1066-1499. 

Written niid lllustnttfd by Marjorik and C. H. Ik 
Quennell. With 8ti llliistratioti.H and b Plates in Colour. 
Large Buo, doth, with special coner design. 

Price 8s, 6d, net. Inland postage 6d, 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND 
• PART 11.-1500-1799. 

With 4 Coloured Platos and 8f) other Illustrations, from 
the Authors’ Drawings. 

Large Bvo, cloth Price 8s, 6d, net, inland postage 6d. 

** The tfoal of the niithurH uf thin very channlnghook Is to Introduoe 
boys and girlR to the life uf iiici-Maive agea, and so to enable them to 
Rtiidy hUtury in such a way thiit the evulullun of national life sliould 
spprar a living thiiiK* Tlilw wu think they liave auhieved, and it Is 
Uu mean aehieveinent. Thu young atiiduiit can Hue this book, with 
Iti exiiuialte illnatratloiiH, In cunnection with (Ireon’i History, and see 
with the luNlily eye niiieh that that great aiiidont of history largely 
viouallaed will! tha Inner eye. . . . It la a model of book pr^uuUoii, 
exquisite in type, in llue drawing, in e iloiir printing."— JAo 


THE ENGLISH HOME FROM CHARLES I. TO 
GEORGE IV. 

Jly.l. Alkkkd (ioTfJii, K.S.A. A Review of the develop- 
iimiit of House Ruilding, Decoration, and («arderi Design 
froiii Karly Stuart tiiiioH to tin* coniiiKjncfunent of the 
XIXtii Century. (Containing *H9 Illustrations from special 
I'hotographs, incasiircd Drawings and rare old Prints. 
Larga Bvo, doth gilt. 30s. net, inland postage 9d, 

BATSFORD’S LIBRARY OF DECORATIVE ART. 

An important .series giving a romplelo survey of English 
Kiiriiitiire and Decoration in tbi* XVIItli and XVlIlth 
CiMitiiricM. 

Folio, art linen. Price £2 10,^. eich, inland postage /s. each. 

[.-DECORATION IN ENGLAND from 1660 to 1770 

Bv FraN(R.s liKNYiiON. Containing 300 pages with oyer 
Illustrations from special Pliotogiaphs, together with 
four in Colours. 

Il.-FURNITURE IN ENGLAND from 1660 to 1760 

By Francis liKNYfiGN. (’ontaiiiing 3011 pago.s with over 
400 lllustratiuns from speeiiil PlmtogrupliH, together with 
live in (/oloiirs. 


THE COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY 

Each volume forms an ideal introdiielion to its subject, 
and is fully illustraled by ReprodiicLioiiH in (\>loiir ami 
from I’liot/ograjihs. Price 8s, 6d. net each, inland postage 
6d, each, 

OLD iSNOLISH PURNtTURB, With D4 lllu»tratluii8. 

BNOLISH TAIiLB GLASS- Wnb 2.51 lIlUHtratluns. 

OLD PBWTHR, With im; llIiiBtratioiiB. 

SHBFPIBLU PLATB, With 121 llliiBlratioiiB 
BNOLISH BMBROIDBRY. With 04 Ilhi8tralluii8. 

PRBNCH PURNtTURB. With 6!) IlhiHtratlons. 

dutch POTTBRY and PORCBLAIN. With 54 lliuBtrAtions. 


OLD CLOCKS AND THEIR MAKERS 

An account of the Evolution and Ditl'ercnt Types of Clocks 
in Kngliirid and abroad. By K. d. Brittfn, edited by 
A. Bkittf.N. (^mtaining over 4iKl Illustrations from 
IMiotographs, and ineliiding the complete list of over 
11,000 former clock and watch makers. 

Medium Bvo, cloth gilt. 24s, net, inland postage 9d. 


RUGS IN THEIR NATIVE LAND 

By Eli /.A Dunn. With ir» full page Coloured Plates, 
reproducing some tine specimens of antique Oriental Rugs 
of various lypcs, and 23 oilier Half-tone Plates. 

Bvo, cloth. Price 12s, 6d, net, inland postage 6d, 


ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK 

A Study ill EnglislL (jotliic Craftiiianshii) down to the 
Middle of the XVlth Century. By E- E. Howard and 
F. H. Crusslky. With over 300 illustrations of Screens, 
Stulls, Buiicho.*<, Font-Covers, Roofs, Doors, Porches, 
Dec.oriitions, etc., ct(t. Second impresHiou with corrections. 
Quarto, art linen. Price £i ids. net, inland postage 9d, 

B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 
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Coloured Illustration.. 


l^icturc ]3(}ards. 


J'rutn Periwinkle's Island 

{Chambers). 

MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL 
FOR GIRLS. 

With lllustratiuiis. Cloth, /s. Od. not. 

6s. not. (Oxford Press) 

Tliis volume fills a want ; it strikes a reviewer as being 
planned on ideal lines for girls in all their teens — and even 
older. It contains fiction romantic and fiction adventurous ; 
poetry of a high standard, and a play to act ; articles 
dealing with sport, work and literature — skating, flying, 
gardening, bookbinding, and an appreciation of Jane 
Austen. There are other articles too, such as “ Hritish 
Women in Serbia,” ” An English Girl in Russia ” and 
” Houseboat Holidays.” Almost the only things we miss 
are the arts of the paintbrush and the needle ; but there 
are many years before a vigorous editor such as the editor 
of this annual must be, we feel sure, and girls in their 
teens are, happily, always to be found, so Mrs. Strang's 
future volumes will have opportunity for continuing her 
liigh standard of variety, piquancy and interest. Un- 
doubtedly tliis is one of the very best ” annuals ” of the 
year, and our final words of praise must be given to its 
most charming illustrations, numerous and varied, in 
colour and in black-and-white. Full-page coloured illus- 
trations of the stories and groups of photographs showing 
the beauties of skating, the details of bookbinding, the 
results of gardening, the charms of a houseboat, countless 
other pictures and decorations, make every page a pleasure, 
and the volume a sure success. 


WHERE 

THE 

DOLLS 

LIVED. 

By Mrs. H. C. Cradock. 
(S.P.C.K.) 


^s. 6d. net. 


There's something awfully charming about 
the look of this book, the apple-green cover, 
with the row of red-roofed cottages, and the 
golliwog chasing the doll. Miss Honor Appleton 
has done scrnie skilful illustrations in colour 
and line. As for the tale, it has all that in- 
consequence and simplicity dear to the heart 
of a very little girl. ” The next morning was 
warm and sunny, and Hetty woke up with a 
very happy heart. At first she couldn't re- 
member where she was : * Of course, now I know 
what it is ! 1 am in the Dolls' Country, and the 

dolls are all real ! ' This morning she found in 
the wardrobe six frocks hung up ■ for her to 
choose from — all hers. She looked very nice 
in a pretty blue washing frock.” Golliwog's 
naughtiness, Teddy Dear's sweetness, the riddles 
of the Fat Hoy doll (” Why is the moon square, 
and the sun three-cornered ? ”) are all factors 
in just the rambling kind of tale beloved in the 
nursery. ” Over and over again ! ” — we can 
imagine some yonng lislcntT exclaiming, as she 
turns over the volume after the end of the 
story is read, to page number one once more 
when we begin with Betty’s cold, and Hetty’s 
wonderful (lr(*am. 
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rhanilipr«’« I kf 

,. vuaniocrs susi s* hm stmt, Edinburgh. 


WITH THE INCOMPARABLE 29th. Jiy Major A. H. MUKE. 


5s. net. 


Ill the vivid Btid HtlrTlnK wordi of a purliclpuit. Major Mtir« ttdiii th« atory of the ?9t1i DIvlBlon's sliaro in the '* Great 
Adveiitiira " (Ualliiioll). M ith the topical hnniinir a> d introBpot'tive faculty of the Mct»t the writer iu»\v relieve!, now 
lutenaiflee, the (friin, irlorioiia narrative of tiie heroic deetU iiuu ai)inr.liiR rmlurai'ce and Helf-sacrltluo of voiiiig bimI untried 
iroopB- Britain'! soub of the Homeland and Overaeog—in the face t f well*ijlKh liicredihle diiticultlea and d;i.iigun. 


THE BLOWER OF BUBBLES. By A. HRVKRLKY 
KAXI'ER. 6a.net. 

Ill re Ian book that cfiniaiiiB five literary Roma of Hhort 
"Viir**^*** licrto you have avoided volitnteaof ahoi t aioriei, 

“ riie Blower <»f Itubhlea " will alter your vfewa and aend ymi on 
the hunt for aiini'ar joynuH booke. Voii will put ii in the nook 
ft)r “ favnuritCH,'* and odviite all your friend! to do the Name. 
JOHN BROWN : Confeaaiona of a New Army 
Cadet. By U. \V. CAMPhKI.L, Author of “Private 
Spud Taiiieoii.” 6a.net. 

1 liiH BtlrniiK Btory of II Cadet School at work and p’lay iil 
full of tliu huddiiiK plilloFophv, tiie racy cntlelBiii, and the 
exnberant. hiinioiir of the SuUalteni in the iiiakii R. 

THE FORESTER'S GIRL. By Mils. W. lltVlNE 
HELL. net. 

Ill thiHRtory theanllior d<KiT|bc! with all tliet 1 d» hty and 
Myiiipathy of mi old rehident, ttieRlorfoiiB Hcenery, tia* faRclimt* 
iiiR fur and feather friend!, and the IntercHtiiiK men and 
women of the preat American Continent. 

GREY FISH. Hy V’. VICTOR cot »K. 6s. net. 

A aericn of RtlrriiiR Siiiimarine .StoricR. 

TIicrc hketcliet ri'vcal in an iiilimato niiil hiiinnrouH 
innniier the loviblc i|ualir.fi‘H which have eudtared our in- 
iinitablr “ JockH “ t<i every ti iie-heaiUd Uriton. 

THE LUCK-PENNY. By OSWALD WILDRIDOK, 
Author of •' CajitamH <Si Co." 3 n. 5 ^. net. 

aliBorbliiK roiiinncw* of nioderu hucc.-inecrliii; in the 
Southern SeiiR. 

SNOOKER TAM OF THE CATHCART RAIL- 
WAY. liy II. W. CAMPHKLL. Aiitlioi «if “ Piivaie Spud 
, 2.. 6d. net. 

“ Humour GxhalPB from Captain It. \V. '‘ani]ibell rh 
tniKRHiHly and hIiiiohI hr rcKiilarly an lirealhlnii. ‘Simoker 
'l ain ’ limy he read by both I'.iiKliHli ;ind Scoih, for the dialect ir 
not overdone. I'aplain Cam}ilieil ha! a liappv kimck of liitt.iiiK 
off riciily the Iinliter aide of life on the’ Clyde.”— c/oAa «* 

“SCOTTIE" AND SOME OTHERS. 

Hy'STAKK NIJKSE." ls.6d.net. 

Mhlle ••Scotiic” luiH pride of place in "Stair NiirHc’!'* 
remiinHcenccH, her gallery of heroeHiiieltidFK repreai ntaiivcH of 
many iiationalilim. and tlieir eh;i,rReteiiatieH are hit off with 
kindly hniiK ur aiul i.iie appieeiation. 


FOR BOVB MNP OtRlS. 

PERIWINKLE'S ISLAND. By EDITH ELIAH. lUiM- 
tratrd iu Colour and In Line liy Molly BVNATAR. 6s. nst* 
ThiHiRii fairy Mtory of ijiilto exceptional clisriii on the 
lliicR of “ Alice In Wonderlund." The artist lias truly entered 
into the Hpirit of iIiIh eiiehaiiting tale. Her drawing! are 
biilllant pxaiiiploH of the fliicHt IrnaKtiiatlve work. 

FOR NAME AND NATION. A Story of the Days 
of Marlborough hy EHCOTT LYNN, Author of 
“ KiiiKht! of the Air," cte. 6a. nat. 

7V(e Outro k gayR:— "A r a writer of real and glowing 
voinaiien Kgi'ott Ljiiu Ini! no lival." 

TOMMY OF THE TANKS. By KSCOTT LYNH, 

6a. net. 

PINION AND PAW. By K. ST. MARS. 6a. nat. 
A hor»k of vivid MturloH about our fur and feather frleude. 

SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD. By F. ST. MAKS. 

9s. nat. 

All lovira of Nature will revel in theau graphic and 
pieiiire!(|iiR tale! of the denizens of the wild. 

THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON'S. A School Story. 
B> KENT CARR. 9a. nat. 

A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. By ELHIK OXEN- 
HAM, Author of “ 'J he .School of Ups and Dowiia.** “ The 
'J'liek Shop (iirl," pt *. 9s. net. 

The Si'ntHmnii HiiyH " ElRfe Oxenhani l! an expert In the 
ilcbcnplloii of life in glrlH' rcIiijoIm." 

JEAN AND THE BOYS. By MAY BALDWIN, Author 

of “ S|)oilt ( 'yiithin at School," " M(|i! Peter," etc. 9a. nat. 
Th» dunrtUun “ MIrr Baldwin lain the front rank 

of living writerH for nml about glrjR." 


NEW COLOURBD FtCTURK BOOKS , 

THE HOLE AND CORNER BOOK. By B. and N. 

PARK KB, Author! of "'The A'r and tho K’l." 
7s. 6d. net. 

BUSTER BROWN THE LITTLE ROGUE. 

By R. F. oC'l'CAUJ/r, the originator of the Ininiltnhle 
IhiRter. 4e. 6d. net. 




THE GESTE OF DUKE JOCELYN. 

liy JliP'L'KRV L'AKNOL. A Kuiruiiiccj in piusraiid verse. 
2nd Impression called for beiore publication. Ss. net. 


SUNNY DUCROW. By H. St. JulIN COOPER. , 

6s. net. . . , ' 

Few figures in liction, if any, have been more convincingly j 
drawn than ihe young wom.in who canics everything, or neatly 
everything, befoie her ni Mr. Coopei's pleasant and stimulating 
novel. 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 

By “ RITA." Crown Svo (over 200,000 words). 7s. net. 

NANCY. By SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of “The | 
Heautiful Alien,’’ “ Jlis Own Accuser," Camouflage," etc. 

6a. net. 

PAID OUT. By J. I'ERCIVAL BESSELL. Second 

Impression. 6 b. net. 

“ An ingenious and absorbing detectiv e story.”— rr«//i. 

THE TURNING POINT. 

By EDWARD I.EWIS. 6*. net. 

WeCtb, Power, Fame, and Final Success are herein depicted. 

THE HOUSE DIVIDEcT By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of "The llplanders,” "Midsummer Magic,” "The 
Road to Arcady.’* 6 b. net. 


the theatre queue. Bv ARTHUR F. Author of "The Art of Organ Building,” and 

ts' Writ, for datalUd pnMp..iu* of mmf of .bov. lo 

100, SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON, or 13, CLYDE STREET. EDINBURGH. 


DELPHINE DECIDES. By MARY TAYLOR 

THORNTON, Author of "When Pan Pipes." 6 b. net. 

SILHOUETTES OF EFFECTIVE 
BRITISH WARSHIPS. By E. L. KING. 

Hundreds of llluminalions. 3.. 6d. net. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 

By Jl’l,E.S VtRNE. 12». 6d. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Illustrated in colour by N. C. 
W yrth. C rown 410, Cloth. 

KEEPING THE SEAS. By Captain E. R. G. R. 

EVANS, R.N., C.B., D.S.O. 78. 6d. net. 

How the Dover Naval Patrols kept the highways of the seas 
during the Great War is graphically described by the famous 
Naval Hero and dauntless Antarctic Explorer. 

THE TWENTIETH PLANE. 

A ISYCHIC REVELATION. Reported by ALBERT 
DURR ANT WATSON, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada and President of the Association for 
Psychical Research in Canada. 10a. 6d. net. 

THE ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, 
LL.D., Ecclesiastical and Organ Architect. 

Author of " The Art of Organ Building,” and author and 
joint-author of twenty thiee works on Architecture, Art and 
Industry. Very fully illustrated. £2 2s. net. 
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From Princess Pirlipatine and Maids and the Mouse. 


capital story, not only for the 
young, but for the grown-up you and 
me. It all hapx)ened — ^that horrible 
trouble over the little Princess whose 
lovely face turned into a mouse's face — 
because the King did not get enough 
bacon with his chitterlings and black 
pudding and sausage. Because the 
Queen, who was a delightful wife and 
good cook, had a soft heart, and allowed 
Dame Mousekin to taste the bacon. 
Naturally her relations ran out and 
gobbled it — very nearly all. Then’ the 
king determined to exterminate all the 
greedy mouse tribe, and at the end of 
twenty-four hours the seven sons of the 
Dame, their seven wives, eighteen 
nephews, fifty cousins, and two hundred 
and thirty-five relations had been 
caught in mouse traps. Bitterly, 
indeed, the Dame Mousekin vowed 
vengeance on the royal baby, and so it 
was necessary that the Princess's six 
nurses were obliged continually to hold 
a tom cat of tlie distinguished family of 
Miirr on their knees. By a course of 
prolongefl and delicate stroking they 
purred continually, nnd the venomous 
mice were afraid to venture out, but 
one flay th(‘ pussies dozed, and the 
spell was cast. Then Ilhu Dappleblock 
and tiu* Astronomer set forth to find 
llu* magic nut and the strange suitor. 
It is all exciting, unexpected and 
deliciously absurd up to the very end. 
'rii(* pictures are bold and brilliant, and 
the i>erson with the curious name who 
has contrived this version is to he 
congratulated. 


the Nutcraker 

{Fhilip Allan), 

THE REPUTATION OF THE 
UPPER FOURTH. 

13y Christine Chaundlek. 5s. (Nisbot.) 

An up-to-date tale- of a girls’ school, with a lively 
young heroine called Cara Ingram. " Cara, besides 
being head of the form, ivas far and away its mo.st lively 
member, which was saying a good deal for the liveliness 
of the Upper Fourth was decidedly fibove the average.” 
The Upper Fourth was in considerable disgrace when the 
story opens, not one of its members reached the half-way 
mark — a shameful result, and it was announced before 
the wliole school I Cara, a born leader, and a most mis- 
chievous clever sprite, determines to retrieve tJie bail 
fortunes of the form. Cara's relationship with Margaret 
Gascoigne, the somewhat supercilious Ileaicl Girl, is well 
drawn, but Miss Chaundler would do better to describe 
her girls' appearance and clothes more in ’detail. This is 
a bright story, full of go and vim, and the final episode 
of the stolen motor and the dash to l..ondon is well done. 
Cara is to be expelled, but the proud Margaret pleads for 
her, and she is excused, and there is an appropriate scene 
of triumph at the end. For the, despised form has come- 
to its own again, and are not only good at their work, 
but carry ofi the second hockey shield. 

PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 

By Alexandre Dumas. Translated. Mutilated and 
Terminated by O. Elipiiaz Keat. With B Illustrations in 
Colour by Violet Dale. 6s. (Philip Allan.) 

Wo wish to impress on our readers straight away that 
this is something very good indeed. It is really a 
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‘‘ A b6*ok lor every one : ‘ even for those who 
are bored as a rule' hy stories about boys."— 

(THE TATLER,) 

“YOUTH, 

YOUTH...!” 

By DESMOND COKE. 

Profusely illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 7s. (id. net. 

"'Clever and anuisinf; tales of .school life by the author of 
* The Bending of a Twig.’ Admirably illustrated .’* — Ths 
Times. 

**. . . As delightfully true as ever; equally removed 
from the sentimental an;emia of Victorian make-believe and 
from the rather catchpenny "revelations' of some modern 
realism . . . episodes of laughter for the most part, they 
yet hold, each of them, some shrewdly and sympathetically 
observed instances of boy character.” — Puyich. 

" . . . Stories about boys which are among the best I 
have ever read. . . . Every one of them rings true. This 
makes them so remarkable. But they are also amusing, 
and told with a humour and a charm which will delight 
even those readers who are bored as a rule by tales about 
schoolboys.”— RICHARD KING In The Taller. 

”To say this is one of Mr. Coke’s best books i.s to say 
that it ranks with the best school stories in our language.” 
New Statesman. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


A Book for all who love Children. 


When Leaves Were Glreen 

By SIDNEY COPE MORGAN. 

With Illuatrationt by Joan Buekmastcr. 

Small 4to. 144 + viii. pp. 6s. net. Poitage 6d. 

Ill thiH luMik tin* render will rmiptun' l)u' bpirit of his own rhildliood, will 
rc-11vi‘ Its inyn, ruid Iiiiieh iiKnin liotli at its tra^odius and iLh plcMHiiro*-. 
Moreover, ho will bellrr iinderHUiid lliii iliildren of lonlny to Mliom 
imaKitmllon ixnd roiiiancL', fntjry and the ivality of dreania niaku u]> LIui hruatli 
of Ilfii. . . . when loavi.'s wlto jsiTrii. 

Daily Chfunu'h\- “TIicho akotcheH of child life, wrltU'H for ^'rowii-iipa. have 
the charm of nocurntc and iiyiiipaLhctic oliHcrvatiiin, and I ran iiiia^'iio not. only 
futhera and jiioIIilth, hiit uiioIch and thuac who pretend to he iiiicIi'h, getting an 
biinieiiHc amount of jfnii niit of it." 

CAMBRIDGE : 

W. HEFFER & SONS* LTD. 

and from all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS, 

Wo havo a very hishly organited department for the tuoply to 
Librarians. Institutions, and others, of New Books, both English 
and Foreign. We caii guarantee promptitude and intelligent 
handling of all orders entrusted to us. 

SECON DHAND BOOKS. 

LibrarlanSt Executors, and others desirous of either disposing of 
or buying Fine, Rare, or Standard Books in all classes of Literature 
are Invited to communicate with 

W. HEFFER & SONS. LTD.. 

Valuers for Probate. CAMBRIDGE. Eng. 

Telegrams and Cables : HefFer, Cambridge. 

Telephone : 802 (two lines). 



From J. M. DENT’S List 


HAIG’S DESPATCHES 

With Preface by FIKIJ) MARSHAL KARL HAIG of 
BKMKltSVDK, O.M., iiiid Iiitrodiirtioii by MARSHAL 
FGCH. Kdiled, with uoU‘M, by Liuul.-Culonol J. H. 

Hi H{. ASTON. 

(^HiUiiiiiig tid 8 keU'b-iiia]is in tlin tevt, and portraitn of 
Field-Marsliiil Haig and six Geiiorals ; and eloveti largo 
Military Mhjim in a Hujiarafo iMse. 

\ olii!iu* and Mii|i-f’am\ Rtiviil Svo. 428. not.. 


W. H. Birds in Town 

HTTixQrxN and Village, ihuh. 

nULrijLIIV t, rated by K. . 1 . Detmold, 

with Hoad and Tail Pieces by 
HEIMIKUT CoLK. 108. 6d. net. 

A (‘li.'iniiiii^ nmstcrpii>n> Mint I'.'iiiniit ho over prafaud," — Mr. J AUKS 
IXii'iiLAs in tin* Star. 


EVELYN JacoponedaTodi: 

fTMrbl7DUT¥ I Poet and Mystic, a Spiritual 

wIt L^HiKlllLL Riugraiiliy. With a selection of 
.L» of tbo Laufie, Hhowing the 
Italian text ainl a Now VorHts traiiHlatioii hy JKsnih: liKCK ; 
and FronlLspieue from the Venetian Edition of the Lamk 
of 14i)a i 6 s. nrt. 


JOSEPH A Personal 

A|x Record, Reitig a reprint 

LvIItIvAa/ of the autobiographical nketch 

published under the title 
“ Some Kominiscennt's,’* with a new Author's Note. 6 a. net. 


HENRI Light. lumK w. vm. 

WATElt Wkay.s Translation of 

BARBUSSE 68 .od. MH. 

"Ah a uovi:l ‘Clurl 6 ' U even more 
reiunrkubh* tliiiii ' Ia* 1'’cil” — Mat ion. 


MARGARET The Nursery 


It AT aaTT f A KT ScHool, Till? story of the 
IVlCiVllLLrVlN great work acbicveil by the 
SlisHus McMillan, with tlio <H>n- 
cliiNions coine to hy Mir author upon this all-important and 
absorbing subject. 7 ». 6 d. not. 


CHARLES William Blake : 

A IMP'D The Man. with 12 Kopm- 

diictioiis from tlio original draw- 
iugs. los. 6 d. net. 

A Miluahli* rniitriliuliiiii tn the undurHtfiiifling of one of the most 
pu/; 7 ,Iiiig peiBoiialitii'H in British litenitiire ainl art."— .So/irfay Times. 


The Little The New "Bur- 

liftnd Edition, de Luxe 

• 700 copies for Great Rritain. 

Saint rrancis Translated by Thomas Okkv. 

With 30 I'lates by EuciLNJ: RuiiNANO. 520 . 6 d. net. 

I'liis edition contains c.hapters from a Spanish version 
of tlio Fioretti (Seville, 1402) never before translated into 
English. 


60, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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TOMMY OF THE TANKS. 

By Escott Lynn. 6b. net. (ChambexB.) 

The war has provided inexhaustible material for 
thrilling stories, but perhaps nothing could be more 
thrilling than the adventures of a young officer in 
the Tank Corps. Lieutenant Thomas Dacre, or 
** Tommy as he is more familiarly called, is as 
gallant and courageous as a British soldier should 
be, and goes through the thick of the fighting, 
which Mr. Escott Lynn describes in vivid language 
with his usual close attention to detail. It is just 
this care of detail that makes the book a tense and 
realistic piece of writing, such as boys relish — for 
he is never morbid in his realism. The account of 
how the “ Big Berthas** were dealt with will make 
boys glow with pride. The bombs have been set 
and the plucky little x>arty that have set them are 
returning, when they Jiear voices and, in seeking 
cover, discover themselves in a bombproof shelter 
where several German soldiers arc sleeping. There 
is a general uproar and they escape by means of a 
ladder in the nick of time : 

“ The alarm was given, and a cuuple c»f shots were 
fired ; but by this time the oflicers had gained the open 
air, passing through a trap-door in the ground . Libfache 
did not hesitate a moment ; snatching a couple of bombs 
from his satchel, he dropped tliem down into the shelter, 
and the four, taking to their heels, ran for their 1 ves. 
They had not gone far when two dull reports told them 
the l)ombs had exploded. 

It’s all up now,’ said 'rommy , ‘ wc shall have 
the whole jiack alter us.’ 

" * But the guns will be destroyed , Riris will In- 
saved, ’ shrieked Auvergne in a frenzied voice, and the 
four raced on towards the railway. They reached it 
and were tearing along when a flash of lightning rent 
the air and a stupendcuis ro;jr fell ujnm their ears. 

" ' Number one,' said Paddy. ' We have not had our 
trip for nothing.' . . . *' A capital book for boys. 


From A Go-Ahead Schoolgirl. 

By E1rI« J. Oxenham. 

(Chambers). 

A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. 

13y Elsie J. Oxenha.v. 5 s. net, (Chambers ) 

Miss Oxenham's excellent stories for girls are 
notable for at least two features: her realistic 
character studies and the certain touchc.s ot 
originality fine may be always sure of finding in 
her books. I'here is nothing stale or dull about her 
work, and her girls — and boys also, for that matter 
— arc natural, lovable, healthy-minded youngsters, 
with plenty of individualism. Her latest story, 
“ A Go-Ahead Schoolgirl,” which has for its remote 
and shadowy background the dark ilays of war, is 
a story of the Yorkshire moors, to which Kena an<l 
Nancy, two scliool friends, go for their summer 
holidays. Almost immediately they come under 
the spell of ” Wriggles '*— a poor little cripidc boy, 
forced to lie all the time on ids back, llisjiister 
and brothers, as well as another girl in the 
district, are his willing slaves, eager to find and 
make and show him how to do things to keep 
him amused through the long inactive hours. 
Rena and Nancy join the band and quickly number 
among his friends. A mysterious echoing cave^ 
close to the beautiful garden where the little boy 
spends his time, plays an important part in the 
plot. Voices within the cave can he heard plainly 
by anyone standing in the garden, and an.swers 
shouted back can be heard in the cave, though 
not so easily. The disclosure of a secret in this 
manner has a very serious effect* on Rena's career, 
spoils her chances in an examination and leads to 
her courageously setting out tb earn her living 
as a ** garden maid.” The cave, too, is responsible 
for bringing the story to a happy conclusion — a 
story that will be devoured with enjoyment. 
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‘If you can save a 
single human be* 
ing from going to 
the dogs, it's better 
than fighting for 
ten programmes 
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The 

FACE of 
theVORLD 

By the Author of 

'*Thc Great Hunffer" 
"The Power of a Lie^i 

Price 7/- net 

[ Hoddwr & StougkioH 
Fuklithwi, UndoH. 8.C.4 


Learn the Secrets of 
Successful Writers ! 


AUTHORS 


use the 


Multiplex 

Hammond 


Interchangeable- ^ype 


TYPEWRITER 

to type their 

MANUSCRIPTS 


Because it enables them to give proper emphasis to their 
various points as if delivered by word of mouth. 

This is a Photographic Reproduction of 
Sentences ei;r/ffen on ONE Typewriter* 


TWO STYLES OP TYPE, or 
tuo' to five different 
languages, carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB", 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, ;or Miniature 
Roman, 

or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
French, etc. 


HOW TO WRITE SALEABLE 
ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

Wanted —New Writers! Journalism is onjoying soiiu'tliiiig like a lioom. 
Scores of new periodicals and newspapois have I>een starteil, witli .t 
corresponding increase in the demand for rontnliuticms. There is a Lli.inn 
about writing which never loses its s|v]]. }l.as nut someone udled li '* the 
world’s most fasunatiiig liobby " ? Make writiug your hobby. Wherever you 
live you can cam money by your pen. You can muster the essentials or 
effective writing — how to write, what to write about, and where to sell — by 
study of the unique postal course of the Kegont Institute. Learn the secrets 
of successful writers I The first step towards success in this ilchghtful pursuit 
is to seud for a free copy of " f.lpixir turn tics for Talent,” an interesting 
booklet which desi:ril)es tbo openings tor new writers, the unique advantages of 
the Regent Course, and the moderate tcmis. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 

(Dopt. 03), 22, Bedford Street, Strand, laindoii, W.C.2. 


BOOKS 


Any book reviewed 
or advertised in this 


paper oan be promptly supplied by 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limited, Bookeellere, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.l 


*p VPEWRITlNG and DUPLICATING. 

MSS. Typed. Criticleed and Placed. Moderate 
feme. Milner, 18, Cardlfen Street. Cardiff. 


AUTB[OR8.--Wantod MSS. of every deacrlptlon 
tor publioatton In volume form. Fiction, Poetry. 
Short Storloo, PI eye, Chlldren'a BooRe, etc. 
Promloinf new writere epeclally aought. Write 
-- - "Bo* 904, Sella. 168 Fleet Street. E.C.4. 
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Mathematical, Medical, Chemical, and other 
Scientific Characters are on Special Instantly 


To obtain Pamphlet D 
please write your Name, 
/Address, and Occupation 
on margin, cut out advt,, 
and post to us. 



Tiammond 

TYPEWRITER CO. 

75, Quaao \^iotona Straat, EoG# 
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I'roiH The Rosebud Annual 
(Clarke ) . 
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Our Most Untidy Modern Minds. 

By H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 


“ Now is Ihiit all ? ” .usks Koi hoforl. 

" 1 lliink so,'* says Milarly, 

“ Let us see. l^ur.kini^luini rlead or j^rievously wounclrd. 
Your tonver.salioM witii the ('.inluKil Ijeanl bv the M«is- 
keteors ; Lord de Winter warned of your arrival at Ports- 
mouth ; D'Arla^nan and Athos to the Pastille; Aramis. 
the lover of Madame deC'hevreux : Port hos .i fool ; Madame 
Bonacieux diset^vered ; to semi you the (Mnia^e as soon 
as possible ; to put niy servant umliT your orders ; to 
make you a victim of the P.irdmal that the Abbess may 
have no suspicion , Arnieiitieres on the banks ol the Lys ; 
IS that light ? ” 

“ Verily, my dear Chevalier, you .ire a mirai.le of 
memory ! " 

Dumas does not aciount for it by the existerue oi a 
Pelman Institute, but those were simpler days. If J^ochc- 
fort had tried to bimlen his miracle of memory with the 
times of trains, w'ith twenty telephone numbers, number 
of stores ticket, number ot season ticket, ol motor-car. 
petrol licence, with the identity of the thousand olhei 
buttons only by jircssing which neatly and exjieditioiislv 
do we comfortably compass our comi»lieated inoilern life, 
he might not have had it all so ]ut. 

Within the stretch of this last luindred and fifty years, 
machinery little and big. tangible and intangible has ovci- 
whelmed us. Man resehemes his lite to tleal with it, 
truckling, by the way, quite unwi.sely to its mastery some 
times. And lie has successfully adapted many of Ins 
mental proce.sses : he can think his way well enough, lor 
instance, through the little labyrinth of a motor-car. That 
IS easy : there is a ht'ginning, a niidtllc, an end, and his 
individual brain completes a circuit ; besides he ( an alford 
to taki* trouble and master the job. Jhit it is wdieii — 
dozen times a day he finds himself suddenly athwart 
one of the new multitudinous casual demands iqioii his 
readine.ss : how can he give lime and active thought to 
this one or any one of them, all relativel)'^ unimportant ? 

Jhit attention of some sort such things will have; Jici 
tries to give for lialf a minule half his mind ; bungles, 
gets irritated, exhiuist.s some of his pH‘( ions store ol the 
energy dedicated to Ins own particular and (to him) most 
important job. 

Now what has haiqiened i 'Hie n.im<‘ wasn't right, or 
the address was wrong “ I thought you said June” 
“Well, what the devil is the dollar ex( hnnge, mil my 
busines.s to know ! " .Ask .my man at the eiicl of the day 
which has left him worried, fagged, depressed — ami not, 
he knows well, from swimming his best in the mam stream 
of his work, but from battling backhandedly with the 
liuiidred little eildies which seem aitiN'ely (d con.spire 
to di.stracl him- -ask him wJi.it fairv go<liiiotlier gift lie 
would choose lor lo-murrow' and see if lie w-oii't answer, 
or sigh gratefully if this answer is supplied him : .i second 
mirni to master these things Uial thm’t matter if they’ll* 
done right (just in passing; and they pass so qiiitkly !) 
that come to ni.itter so damnably if they're done wrong. 

In the sinijiler days gone by, when life was still un- 
speeded iij) by ste.im and dynamo, man did iierhajis have 
.something of the sort. Ifeie, indeed, one treads on ino.st 
debatable grouml, but as 1 am a t re.sj)as.s<T on it anyway. 
I may as well tie.id boldly. The world li.id i haiiged 
inechanie.il I y littk enough from a.i>. l .iml e.irher to a.u iooo. 
In that long intoival, by generation upon generation oi 
practice, had not m.in perliaps acquired an almost sub- 
conscious skill (No. 1 will not s.iy instinct) m surmounting 
these minor ditlicuUies of life--few'iT, of course, as well as 
simpler than they are now ? Not to tread either on the 
psychologist corn 1 won't presume to say how one more 
ea.sily learns things that one's great-grandfather knew; 
it may be only tliat the jia-ssing generations J<*avc! the 
material lor learning better arranged. Does this explain, 
though, why the 1919 chicken dodges the onrushing motor- 
car so much more readily than did tin* hen of 1905 -and 
who doubts that ? 

But to be done with trespassing before we get bogged. 
Whether because enough generations liave not pas.sed 
since the world incc'.hanically changed, or equally because 
the myriad material is not yet well enough arrangeil for 
our understamling, it is certain that most of us in oui 
single lives manage to acquire very liltle of this sub-conscious 
skill in mastering the minor difficulties. Yet that, or 
something answering to it, is what we w.int, .some method, 
as nearly automatic as may be, of keeping our minds in 
order, some factotum for the chamber of t lie mind, doing 
the routine work, tidying as it goes, setting the master 
occupier free for the master tasks. 


Some men can work in .in untidy oilice, most can’t and 
won't, if lor no otliei le.ison th.in 1h.it it w'.i.stes their time. 
'I'u work with an untidy mind is woise, it is waste of energy. 
A question of economy simply, 'flu* best of our brain we 
iieeil lor work that can’t be reduced to system ; and, if 
the work allotted tu us seems not to need that better brain 
of ours, why we can bi'lter tin* work willy-nillv. by forcing 
upon it that higher service, for the whole world's work 
must III* bettensl ill quality ; that’s the placard to stretch 
aero.ss Trafalgar Square. And it never will bo if the better 
parts oi niq' national br.iin — vv\^h a lion's share indeed ul 
the world's work falling to us now- -are to be sucked dry 
nt goodness by the cl. urns of mere routine, (iive system 
its due ami no 11101 e, but give it its due or lack of it, it will 
demand all. That's as true of things outside as inside a 
111. in's head, when* all systi'iii begins. Cive us tidy minds 
ihat our genius (collectively wc* mav claim it, if individually 
we are modest) i.an work freely and cleanly within them. 

'file P(*lmaii Institute does not, J think, undertake to 
teach genius, but it does profess to tell us how to set our 
mental house m order. It will not present us with brilliant 
original ideas (of our own ! What sort of paradoxical 
mirath* do la/y people expect } There is no possible 
institute tor Ihi* (lire of I.i/y minds) but it will show us 
how not to Jose tin* benefit of those that we have. How 
often have we seen the next man’s idea adopted while 
we .sat ruiiiniaging lor the better one we had mislaid, and 
couldn’t pul quickly (‘iiougli together i 

When found, Pelmanism may teach you perhaps how to 
refertihse the mental soil in which ideas arc grown. It 
will encourage you to explore the unused recesses of your 
iuiagin.it ion. Incidentally one ran add more than a little 
to the sheer enjoyment of an individual life by keeping 
one’s inner sell a garden instead of a wildcrn<*ss, one grudging 
patch sown with some neressary knowledge; another, 
iialf-hoeil, with a few fads and hobbus, weeds prevailing 
then* most ly. (I note how insliin tively I sh ft my metaphor 
out of doois in ]).issing Irom wi»rk to play.) 

Pelni.inism iinay also teach you Jiow to pl.iy, if you have 
forgotten, .mo if bodiiy exercise, for reasons annno domini or 
other, i.s failing you. It c.in help you to measure up your 
capacity .ind lake .stock of your good.s. It can bring you 
to your bearing ■>. 

Now these are designedly modest cl. urns. They set out 
what l‘elm.inism tells you it (..in do, it you’ll give it but 
a h.i’jiortli of .ittention. Then follows, of course, the 
other nineteen twentieths ol the matter; what you ran 
ilo with Pelmaiiism if you choose to try. Fur this it offers 
you a dozen dillerent brooms and brushes (to return to 
the lidyiiig metaphor), a dozen sorts of jertilisers (to go 
IiaiJv to till* g.inlen) 1 should not call it a system of 
edm..ition, in the sense that to return to it might sound 
a re])ioru.li to one’s .schooldays. JVlni.inism, I take it, is 
not f(;r .sch(M)]s. A'oiith, with so mm h sjiringiiig power 
1(1 .sp.ue for extia fences, is Jiaiijiilv impatient of these, 
economics of slrength. Hut neitlu'r is it a Doctor Cureall 
lor the mentally decr(‘})il and delu ient. 

1 was strink most, 1 remembei , when 1 first read the 
“ Little (h-ey Hooks,'' by their friendliness and humanity. 
It vv.as jileasaiitly like being patted on the back and told 
that, with just a little more elfort, you could do so much 
liettcT And wtien it comes to the l*eliiian -assisted elfort 
I imagine that half a dozen men would turn the sy.stem to 
their half-dozen different piirj^oses. some making less of it, 
some more. To iny mind that also was part (.if its sound- 
ness as it certainlv w.is ol its liu inanity. 

It seemed l»i me an eiicour.iging system ; it h.acl gener- 
osity. Some (.oiild get this .sort •>£ help Irom it and some 
that. Hut Its common .servu'.e to all, I thought (and the 
foundation, I do believe, of the ajipeal it makes) is the 
particulai li('l]> it olfers in sorting out the muddle ol our 
crc»w ly and untidy minds. 

Full particulars of the Pchnan Course arc f^ivcn in “ Mtnd 
and Memory ” which aho contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this tntcreslinf; 
hooklet, toff ether with a lull reprint of “ Truth's " famous 
Kepori on the work of the Pelman Institute and particulars 
showinfi how you can secure the complete Course on special 
terms, may be obtained /gratis and post Jrer by any reader 
rt/ Tiih Bookman who applies to the Pelman institute, 
20. Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, ir.C.i. 
Write or call to-day. 

Overseas Addresses: 46/48, Market Street, Melbourne: 
Temple Building, Toronto : Club Arcade, Durban : Chow- 
patti. Sea h'ace, Bombay. 
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From Leading Sti-ings 
(Wells CrfirUtter). 


LEADING STRINGS. 

(Wells Gardner.) 

*' Christmas comes but once a 
year. 

But ohi what joy he brings ; 

Lots of toys for girls and boys ’ 
And nice new Leading 
Strings.'* 

It is nice, too, beginning 
with a jolly picture alphabet 
— A for Anchor, B for 
Boat, C for Crab,” and so 
on. Then we have a little 
story called ” Gathering 
Sticks,” describing how two 
small children helped their 
worried mother by carting 
wood. There is a red and 
white set of illustrations to 
that everlasting favourite. 
” Tom, Tom, the Piper's 
son,” and also a scarlet 
and white set of illustrations 
to ” Rhymes of the Days,” 
starting ” Monday's child 
is Fair of Face.” There is 
rather a clever method 
employed in this cheerful 
little annual : the employ- 
ment of just one colour in 
the illustrations. A big 
sunflower is coloured yellow 
and a youngster in a yellow 
jersey is talking up at it. 
In ” Rude Remus ” the dress 
of the little girl is spotted 
with red, quite effectively. 



From Briidd and the Cub " Not por mbr . . . POR thr 

LocA). OMILORRM OP FRAHOR. MV 

OHILDl* 


Grksov Piq. 

BRIGID AND THE 
CUB. 

By ICthel Turner. 

(Ward, I.ock.) 

Miss Turner has never 
written anything quite so 
good, so vivid and so full 
of colour as the unforget- 
table ” Seven Little Austral- 
ians.” But all her work has 
a certain piquant grace and 
charm. The young lovers 
described in” Brigidand the 
Cub ” — Brigid herself and 
a young flying oflicer — arc 
described with rich sym* 
pathy and understanding. 
We meet them first in 
Paris, the Cub on one of 
his precious flying leaves. 
” Ah, the happy world it 
was I John — ^her Cub, was 
alive — he was not lying out 
in that grey bleak land. 
. . . John was alive, brefath- 
ing, sleeping only a few 
rooms away I ” The ac- 
counts of Marcelle, the 
powerful, ordering Brigid 
to scrub the floor, sending 
her out to a winter garden 
to dig artichokes, are per- 
haps out of personal ex- 
perience as a war worker. 
A dainty, brilliant little 
story. 
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For a REALLY SATISFACTORY 

BLOTTING PAPER 

ask your Stationer or Printer for 

“BLANKET” QUALITY 

HIGHEST ABSORBENT. SEE WATERMARK. 

RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, please communicate with — 

JAMES SPICER & SONS LTD., 

50, Upper Thames Street, E.C.4. 

Telephone: City 6486 — 10 lines. 


. . . THE . . . 

Leading Line in Stationery 

. . IS . . 

“ GARRICK ’ 

Stocked by High-Class Stationers and Stores in 

London and Provinces. 

^very Fashionable Size may be had in Parchment 
... or Linen Finish, White or Azure. . . . 

NOTEPAPER, ENVELOPES or CABINETS. 
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The Greycaine Book 

Laycock, Street — Islington 
Our Spedabty — 

MASS PRODUCTION. 





, OUR LATEST 3-KNIFE 

the latest labour saving BOOK CUTTING MACHINE. 

CAPACITY 10,000 Cr. 8vo 

yOUt SCtViCO* books PER NORMAL DAY. 
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TRUTH 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 


BUSINESS 

ARTS 

DESIGNERS 
• • BOOK • • 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ART/iGENTS 


JT combines sound information 
with sound sense and humour. 

It saves money to every reader 
who has money to lose. It 
appeals to every intelligent man 
and woman. :: 

Published Every Wednesday 
Price Sixpence 


Hoad Offloc: 

9 MITCHAM LANE 
STREATHAM, LONDON.S.W16 
Telephone 1231 Streatham 

Comaieroial Braaah A Art Atfanay 

LONtSDALK C 11 A R1 i: KltS, 

27 Cliiincery Lane, London, W.CJ.2 

• • • . T«l«phou« 4594 Holborn . • • 


TRUTH BUILDINGS 

Carteret Street, Westminster, S.W. 
10, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E.C. 


Help for Authors. 


Co-operation meani a greater output, and at the preient time it 
it abaolutely neceuary for each individual tJ double, or treble 
their output, if at all poatibic. 

If therefore, an author it left free to produce, and all the butinett 
it undertaken by tome one who knows all there should be known 
it IS certain his output will be greater, and his returns higher. 
1 he result of co-operation. 

Further, proof-reading slops output, so does sending out MSS. 
and attending to the thousand and one details necessary to deal 
adequately with the ramifications of a literary man's business. 
Typing occupies valuable time, and so does the writing of letters. 
If all this is placed in the hands of a Literary Adviser more time 
is gained for production. 

For over 10 years all kinds of help has been supplied to Authors ; 
Press-Cuttinn, Translation Work, Proof-reading and Typewriting 
has been Mndertaken. In fact* everything that re^y helps. New 
Authors eie helped by honest and frank criticisms, and those of 
established reputation have every possible assistance, and inform- 
ation on all subjects is supplied quickly. 


established reputation have every possible assistance, and inform- 
ation on all subjects is supplied quickly. 

There is no help in liierary work which is not 
undertaken thoroughly well and expeditiously by 

MARK MEREDITH, 67, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


New AUTHORS WANTED 

ETqry littlq wUlo a«w pqriodionlo mem •atabllohMl. the domaad 
for aoltnUo arcioloo smd atorlaa aaoaada tha supply. 

Thoeo who oaunot toll .MSS. may laans why. Gratle 
Cririalam i Frank, Honest, Helpful Advice. Send short specimen 
MS., win stomps for return, to Editor-in-Cbfef, rnctical Cone- 
■pondenoe Collet, Ltd^ 46, Tmmet House, Stmnd, W.C,S. Scholarship 
Courses of Postal l^ralnlog at reserved fees reserved for Bookman 
readers whose specimens show unusual promiae. 


Incorporated Society of Authors, 
Playwrights & Composers, 

1, CENTR 4 L BUILDINGS. TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 

Founded la 1883 by SIR WALTER BESANT. 

PKESIDENTB FROM FOUNDATION; 

The Right Hon. the LORD TENNYSON. 
GEORt^E MEREDITH, O.M. 

THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 

THE MAM OBJECTS of ihia Society ire the maintenmee. 
definition, and defence « t liierary, dramatic, and muaical property, and the 
work of black-and-white artiala the cnnaolidaiion of the laws of Domestic 
Copyright, and the promotion of international Copyright. 

V ALL INFORMATION with regard to the standing of the difierent 
publishing houses, contracts for the publication of books, serial issue in 
magazines, dramalii' and cinematograph productions, and the marlmiuig of 
musical compositions, can be obtained from the Secretary. ^ Membera are 
also entitled to the opinion of the Sixiety s Solicitor in addition to that of 
the Secretary, who is himself a Solicitor. 

THE RIGHTS OF MEMBERS are supported in the Courts of 
Law at the expense of the Society, subject to the mnetion of the Com- 
mittee. and Counsel's opinion is obtained (with the Committees content) 
without any extra charge to the member. 1 hese are a few ot the many 
matters that the Society takes into consideration. 

THE COLLECTION BURt'AU undertakes the periodical collec- 
tion of royalty accounts and moneys from publishers, fern from iDanagera 
and others engaaed in theatrical entarprisa (including feat for cinematograph 
representations), mechanical instrument feet for composers, and feet for the 
emateur rapretentation of members plays. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SCJCIETY is in the ^ds of 
a Committee, with Sub-Committees on Aft. Copynght. Music, Onema, 
and the Drama. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
UFE-MEMBERSHIP FEE 


ONE GUINEA. 
TEN GUINEAS. 


THE PROSPECTUS AND PAPERS OF THE SOCIETY wUI 
be aant to anyone applying to thr.Swraiary : 

MR. G. HERBERT THRING 

(Solicitor in England for the Socidta dot Gant dn Lattrni). 


If 
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THE 153rd YEAR OF THE FIRM 

LEIGHTON, SON & HODGE 

LIMITED, 

NEW STREET SQUARE, FLEET ST., LpNDON, E.C. 

» 

MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT LEIGHTON DOlKiLAS LEIGHTON 

JOSEPH BROWN (Artist ani> Dhsic.nek) 

WHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS 
IN CLOTH, LEATHER, ETC. 

HIGH-CLASS AND ARTISTIC BINDINGS 
CARRIED OUT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
AN EXPERIENCED AND TECHNICAL ARTIST 

TRADE CATALOGUES 
A SPECIAL FEATURE 

ALSO BINDERS OF 

DIRECTORIES, ANNUAL LARGE EDITIONS, LEATHER 

AND REFERENCE PUBLI- BINDINGS, EDITIONS DE 

CATIONS. POSTCARD. LUXE, SCIENTIFIC AND 

PHOTO AND CHRISTMAS ARTISTIC SOCIETIES’ 

CARD ALBUMS PUBLICATIONS. ETC. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PROMPTLY SUBMITTED 

TELEPHONE: 1326 HOLBORN 
TELEGRAMS: LEIGHTON HODGE, FLEET, LONDON 
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THS BOOKMAK. 


piianw. iji\ 


ORROGK & SON, 


Bookbinders, 


VICTORIA STREET, 

. EDINBURGH . 


TeleffraniH : ** Orrockf Kdlnburgh. 


COTTERILL & CROMB, 

Literary Aoents. 

Lennox House. Norfolk Street. Strand. 
London. W.C.2. 


'‘Tpose Celebrated Printers' — New Agt 

TURNBULL 
AND SPEARS 

invite 



inquiries 


THISTLE ST. 
EDINBURGH 


KEY & WHITING, 


uimrsD. 


WHOLESALE 

BOOKBINDERS 

: Hareeourt : : 

Bookbinding Works, 

Canonbury. London, N. 

ESTABLISHED 1799. 


ACCOUNTANCY AND SECRETARYSHIP 

PROFESSIONS WITH 

PROSPECTS 

Kaih year that paum eeei an demand foi quullflod Acouuntanta 

and Hetielurfei. men —and women whoee elaluia are baeki>d by the 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE the ‘Vanity of Baaratarial and 
Aeooimtoncy Training. Moreover, the cotnlnn; of Peace and Heconitmctlon 
has (dvoii a giaantK flllip to thia duinami : milillo bodler. muiilolT>nl autborltlei. 
and trading tlrmi of every bIku and deacriptioii are iirgeiitly eallliig for the 
asdetaiice of akllled Arcountaiite and HBcretarle*. 

SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING, 

■ndar th* METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 

TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 

liy lueuni of a Hpeclallied C4iurie of Tratnlng whleli can be aotiutrod hi leliqre 
litmn, wiilMiui may inierforanea with your iMiRloyanat, YOU nan tike 
yonr position as a (juolltled Hecretary or Aeoonntaiit. A low mootha of 
•▼•oloi study—ln the quiet end oooifort of your own hom**will douMo 
or trdblo yow eqrolaiaapa^t^ ^ . 


post, for Inttanoe, or to set np aa a Frootlslai Aooonnutie or Beeretan-* 
ahimld take one or more of tne reoognlaed examlnaUoni for whiish higidy 
umdout ooaohing la eaaentlal : Tlie CoUege preseota osoro auooa«aful oooa 
dldetos for the professional Aoeountaotl' apd Secretanes' exauiinailons cho* 

‘‘indlWdual'^^tiif oSonltig^if&r^nti^^ aocHirdbig to 

raqalremeuts uf the student) Is i^vlded l^be Min*KOPOUTAN OOIXROI, 
and the tralntsg Is unilvaUed for thorougbtiaaa and cftolenoy. 

WaiTE TO-DAY (a post card will suaea) for the FBU cuiei. 


set np aa a Praotlahsi Aooonntstie or Seeretaiy— 
i of tne reoognlAed examlnaUoni for whieh highly 
ntlal : Tlie CoUege preaeots usoro eueoe«eful mmmm 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

Dw. 149, nr. Ai^iun. 
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Leave it to us ! 

EVERY PUBLISHER 

requires a large number of repro- 
ductions in Colour or Monocrome 
during the year. 

The SUN ENGRAVING Co., Ltd. 
make the very finest Line, Half-Tone 
and Colour Blocks. 

They also supply reproductions in 
Photogravure — one or two sided. 

Send them your work during 1920. 

Milford House, Milford Lane, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Telephones: Gerrard 117, 118, 119. 
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Telegraphic Addresses-- 
Wield; ** MAGAZINE, EDINBURGH." 

Queea St. : " LONGPRIMER, EDINBURGH." 

Morrison & Gibb 

LIMITED 

Book and General Printers, Bookbinders, 

Engravers, Paper-Rulers, 

Lithographers, Stereo and 

Chromo Printers, Electrotypers. 

EDINBURGH : TANFIELD O 11, QUEEN STREET. 



A. W. BAIN & CO., Ltd. 

PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS 

ESTABLISHED 
. MDCCCLX . 

EFFECTIVE 
ARTISTIC 
BINDINGS 
IN CLOTH 
OR LEATHER 

DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES 
QUICKLY PREPARED AT 
17-19 BISHOP’S ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE HEATH, N.E. 
Telephone: 2341 D ALSTON 


tiophontt No 
olbern 8818 . 



A. STRAKER & SON, 
SMITH BROS., Ltd. 

PUBLISHERS' 

BOOKBINDERS. 

PLAIN AND ART BINDINGS IN CLOTH 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 

WHEATSHEAF WORKS, 
CARMELITE STREET, 
WHITEFRIARS, E.C 
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Paper Contractors, Exporters & Wholesale Stationers. 

The leading firm for all Bookpapers, 

4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lx)ndon, E.C.4. 

(Temporary Warehouse : Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C) 


Telephones : 

Central 6024 
. 6025 


Telegrams : 

** Rowlandson, Cent, 
London.” 
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STODDART & MALCOLM, 

Hne Art Printers. 

SpeoMliticst*^ 

THREE COLOUR PRINTING 
FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

I » CALENDARS, ETC. t t 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 

* AND PHOTOGRAVURES. : 

We produce only the 
Best Class of Work, 

GIVE US A TRIAL. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Phone No. 

425 Central. 


Teleerams : 

' Tricolor.*’ Edinburgh. 


North West Thistle Street Lane, 

EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED 1781. INCORPORATED 1891. 


JAMES BURN&Co., 


LIMITED. 

Wholesale 

Bookbinders, 

12. 13. 36. 37. 38. 39. 40, 41. 42 & 43. 
KIRBY STREET. 

AND 

33, 34 9 35. HATTON GARDEN. 

LONDON. E.C.. 

And Royal Mills, Esher, Surrey. 


falegraphto AddrtH : 
aOULATIllO SMITH, IiOMDON 


T4!ephoBM : 
HObBORN aeSO, S Llnti 
BBHBB a. 


MLEIDAB PADS 

FOR 1921. 

Daily and Monthly Tear-off 


WHOLESALE from the 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lamkhay Limited, 

PLYMOUTH. 


DIARIES, POCKET BOOKS. 
^^ALLETS. Oc.. Oc. 




BOOK PRINTING 
AND PHOTO 
ENGRAVING. 

TTAVING a complete and 
up-to-date Plant for the 
Production of Publishing 
Work, both Illustrated and 
Plain, we invite inquiries 
for Specimens and Prices. 
We are open to give Special 
Attention to a few Accounts 
where complete and r^dy, 
service would be appreciated. 

BURLEIGH, Ltd., 

BOOK PRINTERS AND 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 

Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

DESIGNS 

In Black 6 Wiite or Colour 

[sq ^ 

Publishers / 


Publishers 

receive the 
most careful 
attention^ 




/l4 LAMBETH HIU 

^E.C.4 

Telephone; City,90l5. 
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CHIEF OmCES fi WORKS. 7. BRIDEWELL PLACE. LONDON. E.C 
COLOUR WORKS. COLLEGE ROAD. BROMLEY KENT. 



PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS IIXUSTRATORS 
IN COLOUR S 
BLACK 8 WHITE 


TCLEGRAPHIC ADOlfCSS 

GROENGRACO0urr;^/)av 
TELEPHONE^ NUMBERS 
6762.CITY. 10I3.BR0MLEY 
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COLOUR WORK, 

— ^Ae Aesi: of Ah e Engraver. 

It is of little avail to pay high prices to the ;artist if his 
work is to be spoilt in reproduction. Yet this is what only 
too frequently happens. The making of two- and three-colour 
process blocks is highly skilled work. It is the highest branch 
of the Engraver's Art. 

We have specialised in Colour Work for many years and 
have a staff of skilled and experienced craftsmen, with every 
modern appliance to enable them to turn out the best work. 

ARC Process Blocks give facsimile results —the finest 
nuances of shade and tint being reproduced with faithful 
exactness and precision. 

Whilst we always advise our clients, in our own interest, 
not to “rush" colour work, we can when necessary give quick 
delivery without lowering the standard of our work. 

We handle all classes of Block making Line, Tone, and 
Combination ; Mechanical Tints a speciality. Prompt Delivery 
and Good Service always assured. 

ENGRAVING CO. LTD. 

4&6, Farringdon Avenue, 

LONDON, E.C 4 . 

. ^e£ep/iona *De^cgrra>nr 

HOLBORN C044 **CNCRAVR DAR, 

rZ Lines) ^ ^ LONDON'* 

^^^^Sj^WIMBLEDoVpARIS tr 
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TELEPHONE 6810 HOLBOEN (4 'Ubm) 


G.P.O. BOX No. tlO 


Wyman & Sons Limited 


High-GUtt Rotfliy Maohinet for 
Newspaper and Madflsine Printing 
Fine Art Presses for best Bookwork 


Books produced throughout-— 
printed and bound— published if 

— _ - -r desired — 


Printers, . . 
Bookbinders 

and Lithographers 

BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON THE LONDON ft NORTH WESTERN, 

GREAT WESTERN AND OTHER RAILWAYS 

Wholesale Booksellers and Newsagents Railway, Press and General Advertising Contractors 

LONDON AND READING 


FETTER LANE. E.C .4 


CARDIFF ROAD 



PRODUCTION 
OF BOOKS 


Wc produce books of all kinds throughout, 
Printed and Bound. Let us send y’ou an estimate. 


PrinUrs by appoittimetU 


to His Majesty the King. 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, ua. 

LONDON AND AYLESBURY 

sa. LONG ACRE, W.C 2 4 to 8, KIRBY STREET. HATTON GARDEN, E,C.i 

3, OLD JEWRY. E.C.2rAMD AYLESBURY, BUCKS 


CATALOGUES & Wc will design and prepare your List for you ; 

PRICE LISTS Catalogues, large or small, are our speciality. 

If you will phone us, we will do the, rest. Ring up Phone 2450 Holborn. 






Hotse ^^^RADE Mark 


FOR 

Speciality Book Papers 


AND 


Fine Printing Boards 

FOR 

PUBLISHERS. 

Samples from 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co., 

LTD., 

MdU Sale$ Office: 65, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telephone : Citj 7300. 


Telegraphic AddreM : Commilei, Cent, London. 


MILLS: CROXLEY, APSLEY, NASH AND HOME 
PARK, HERTS. 
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JOHN MANLEY, BYRON HOUSE, 05, FLEET ST., E.O. 


(LATB ROYAL OARRIAON ARTILLKRV.) 


PHONR ; CITY 1S7t. 


tflT MR. MANLEY is now prepared to devote personal attention to Book 
Printing of all descriptions, and arrangements have been made that will 
ensure efficient and lasting service. 


^ To accomplish this he has used his judgment in carefullv selecting only the 
best Country and London Houses who have served their fellow men during 
war by selling their work at fair prices. 

^ He is of opinion that the best does not necessarily mean the biggest : he 
refers te those printers who had vision— even in war time— to live up to the 
best in them by giving good and sincere workmanship, willing service and fair rates. 

^ Mr. Manley believes in THE LEAGUE OF PRINTERS— good British 
printers— the rights of small printers, and the total extermination of the 
insincere ones who put profit first and love of good printing last. 

He believes in enterprise when backed by national service. 


^ Mr. Manley has been a printer for quarter of a century, and continues to 
learn more and more of the charm of good print, and fully realises the great 
responsibility of choosing the best type faces, printing surfaces and printing where 
the message may concern life, happiness and posterity. 

^ Finally he believes the printer who has affection for his work is usually a 
capable and willing worker. 

RARE AND IMPORTANT MSS. dcftlt with tame day. 

SPECIMEN PAGES (MONO, LINO. HAND) AND ESTIMATE— in poal or 
two — free of eherge and without ohligation. 

WRAPPERS -IN COLOUR -TRADE LISTS* Etc. 

REFERENCES — Ask for Puklithert' names and apeeimens of work printed. 


TKMPORARY ADDRESS: 

JOHN MANLEY, BYRON HOUSE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


WILLIAM BRENDON& 



- - 


PRINTERS, PLYMOUTH. 


TELEPHONE N9 102 

telegrams: 

BREND0N80N.Pi:yM0Um. 


W. & J. MACKAY & Co., Ltd., 

CHATHAM. 


BOOK, . . 

CATALOGUE 

AND GENERAL 

PRINTERS, 

Binders, Engravers, 

•• ■ Etc. ■ ai 

Printers and Agents to the Royal Eeguieers' 
Institnte ConncU, and Contndors to H.M. 
Govomment. 


** Chatham, Rochester & Gillingham 
Observer,” 

THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR THE 
MEDWAY DISTRICT. 

Tekgriais '^Observtr, Chatham." Phoae 23. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


THE NEW INTAGUO PROCESS 

• • Gives Tone and Quality, to • . 

. Weekly and Monthly Publications. 

ASK FOR QUOTATIONS. 

R. CLAY & SONS, LTD., 

Brunswick Street, Stamford Street, S.E.i. 

Telephone: CITY 526 (10 Lines). 


V. . . - 

11 




The Home of 

Best Quality Printing. 

PERa LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co. Ltd. 


Three Amen Comer, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


[kiJAi 


The Merk 
on Good Printing- 


The Country Press, 
BRADFORD. 

The Mark 
on Good Printing. 
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Books for Sole (Cash or Eichaoke) by EDVARD BAKER, 14 - 16 , John 

Et. L. StevauoB’i Work! : Vhe Art of j ViiiA, the Uab Kember. Ulus, by i 

Wiittng. 1905. lSi.>--VatUnie Min^. 1871. g|. ed.— The Way ! 

La^. 1st edit. 1806. 86i.— ; We Live »ow. 1st edit. With | 

SUbupped. 1st edit. 188(l. U|. ; 40 illus. 2 vols. in one. 

- -St lyee. 1st ^it. isos. Sle. | An Editor’a Tales. Istedit. 1870. | 

— W^z of Hennlston. 1st edit. 21s. — Life of Oioero. ’ 1st edit. 


Bright Btmt, Birmingham. 


1890. 15i.’ -A Footnote to Hiftory. 
1st edit., pages unopened. Rare 

1892. a lOs. —Catriona. 1 st edit . 

1893. 21f.— Lay Morals. Ist.edit. 

1011. 15e. — In the South Seas. 

1st edit. 1900. 21i. — Strange 

Case of Dr. Jdqrll and Mr. Hyde, i 
1st edit. 1880. 80i.~A Child’s 

Garden of Verses. 2nd edit. 1885. 
80s. — The life of R. L. Stevenson. 
By Graham Balfour. 1st edit. 

2 vols. 1001. S2 Ss.—Bather ' 

Damien : An Open Letter to 

Dr. Hyde. 1st edit. 1890. SOs. 

—Records of a Family pf Engin- 
eers. 1st edit. 1912. SOs.— 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Ulus, 
by C. Robinson. 1090. 7s. 8d.-- i 

Memories of Vailimft. By l. strong 
and L. Osborne. I^t edit. 1903. 
21b.— A Day With R. L. 8. By 
M: Clare. Ulus. N.I). 4 b. 

lodyard Kipling’s Works : Many Inven- 
tions. ist edit. 1893. 218.— 

^ Traffics and Discoveries. 1st edit. 
1904. 8s. 6d. — Actions and Re- 

actions. 1st edit. 1909. Ss. 6d. 
—Barrack Room Ballads. I8t2. . 
68.— A Fleet in Being. 1st edit. 
1898. 78. 6d.— Wee WiUie Winkle, | 
and Other Stories Wrappers. 

N.D. 68.— Soldiers Three : A 

Collection of Stories. Wrappers. 
N.D. 68.— France at War. istedit. 
Wrappers. 1915. lOs. 6d. — | 
The New Army in Training. 1st ; 
edit. Wrappers. 1915. lOs. 6d. | 
— Rudyard Kipling : A Criticism, i 
By R. Lo (jallienne. 1st edit. 
1900. 128. 6d. 

^triok MaoGiU’s Works: 1st edits 

The Brown Brethren, 1917. Ss. 

—The Rat Pit. 1915. lOs. 6d.— , 

The Red Horiion. 1916. 68.— * 

The Great Push. 1916. 68. -Songs 
of a Navvy. N.D. 21b. 

1. C. Benson : From a College Window. 

1st edit. 1906. Ss. 6d. -The 
PfMdssorp and Other Poems, isi 
edit. 1900. 218. — Poems. 1st 

fpit. 1803. 86s. — The Upton • 

Setters. 1st edit. 1905. lOs. 0d. - 
Another Copy. 2nd edit. 1907. ds. : 
Tennyson: Queen Mary. 1875.' 6b.— 
The Prinoess. WitJi 26 rngraving.s | 
bv Dalmiel, Green, 1860 

16b.— I dylli otbthe King. 1869. 

6b. — ^E nooh Arden, eto. isi edii. 
1864. 68.— Darmeter, and Other | 
Poems. 1893. 6s. — Beoket. 

Ut edit. 1884. 58. 'Poems. 

1st edit. 2 ' vols. in one. Calf. ! 
1842. 22 2s.— Maud. 1st edit. | 

1856. 21b.— I n Memoriam. Mor- 
occo. 1865. 6s. — Seleotions from ! 

Tennyson. 1865. 48. 

Seorge Meredith’s Works ; , Lord Ormont ; 
and His Aminta. 1st' edit. 3 vols. { 

1894. 25s.— lump to Glory Jane. 

With 44 designs by L. Housman. | 
1802. lOe. 6d.— Vittoria. 1880 . < 
6b. -T he AmaMng Marriage. 1st i 
edit. 2 volsp 1895. 268. — I 

Another Copy. 1896. 4b. — ^E van 

Bhnington. Ist one vul. edit. 
I860. 12b. — Selected Poems. 

1807. Ids. 6d.— Another Copy. 
1903. Ss. 6d. — Modem Love, tu j 
which is added The SPSa Enam- i 
ouxed and The Honmt Lady. | 
1894. Ids. 6d.— The Ttagio ! 
Oomediaas. N.D. Ss. 6d.— Harry ’ 
Riohmottd. 9^. 1671. Ids. 6d. ' 
—One of Our CHsuerdrs. 1st edit. 

3 vois. I89kp^ 268.— Ordeal of j 

mduud FeveiiL^ 1892. 4s.— ! 

Bhbda Staiiingf 1890. 4s.— ; 

The Tale of Onloeb and Other I 
StoKtes. 1902. 4i. I 

kmiMniy TMlope’s Works : Orley Farm. | 
Ist edit. Ulus, by Millais. 2 vols. 
in one. 1862. 21s.— Fhineas ' 


linh, the Irish Member. Tllus. by 
Millais. 1871. Si. 6d.-The Way 
We Live Now. 1st edit. With 
40 illus. 2 vols. in one. 21s. — 
An Editor’s Tkles. 1st edit. 1 870. 
21s. — LRe of Oioero.* Ist edit. 
2 vols. 1880. Ids. 6d.— The 
Golden Lion of Granpere. 1st edit. 
1872. 218.— The Landleagners. 

1st edit. 3 vols. IflBS. 258. — 
Ayala’s Angel. 1st edit. 3 vols. 
1881. 22 28.- Pramley Parsonage. 
Illus. by Millais. N.D. Ids. 62.''- 
The Small House at AlUngton. 
Illus. by Millais. N.D. Ids. 6d. — 
Doctor Thome Illus. by H. L. 
Shindlcr. N.D. Ids. 6d. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset. Illus. by 
G. H. Thomas. N.D. Ids. 6d.— 
Another Copy. 1st edit. Illus. 
by G. H Thomas. 1867. 128. 0d. 
—An Eye for an Eye. 1st edit. 

2 vols. 1879. (Kx-J-ibrary copy.) 
218.' John Caldigate. 1st edit. 

3 vols. 1879. (Hx-library copy.) 
268.- -An Autobiography. 1st edit. 

2 vols. 1883. Ids. dd. 

M. Betham Edwdrds’s Novels Fresenta- 
tion Copies. Eaohange No Rob- 
bery. 2 vols. 1883. 168.' -The 

Parting of the Ways. 3 vols. 

1 888. 16b. — Brother Gabriel. 

3 vols. 1878. 158.' My Little 

Lady. 3 vols. 1871 15b. — 

Lisabee’s Love Story. 3 vols. 

1865. 16a. 

Arthur Maohen : ^e Three Impostors. 
1st edit. 1896. 258.- Dr. Stig- 
gins. His Views and Principles. 
1st edit. 1906. 12i. 6d. — The 

Fortunate Lovers. 27 Talcs of the 
Queen of Navarre. 1887. 2l8. 

Arnold Bennett : Sacred and Profane 
Love. 1st edit. 1905. 78. 6d. — 

The Plain Man and His Wife. 1st 
edit. N.D. Ss. 6d. -How to Be- 
come an Author, ist edit. iOU3.' 
258. — The Price of Love, ist edit. 
1914. 68. 6d.* The Glimpse. 1st 
edit. 1909. Ss. 6d. — The Truth 
About an Author. 1st edit. 1903. 
78. 6d.— Another Copy. 1914. 4s. • 
Contemporary Science Series : The Evolu- 
tion of Sex. By Gcildes and Thom- 
son. 1889 68. - Sanity and In- 

sanity. By C. M<*icicr. 1890. 48. 

The Growth of the Brain. By 
11. H. Donaldson. 1895. 3 b. 6d. 

--Public Health Problems. By 
J. F. J Sykes. 1892. 38. 6d.-- 

The Man of Genius. By C. Lom- 
broso. 1891. 48. 6d. — Bacteria 

and Their Products. By G. S. 
Woodhead . J 89 1 . 48. — The 

Criminal. By Havelock Kllis. 
1890. 78. 6d. 

R. H. Benson : ist edits. By What 
Authority f 1904. 68. 6d.— The 

Friendship of Christ. 1912. 58. 
Spiritual Letters to One of His 
Converts. 1915. Ss. — Oddsflsh. 
1914. 68. 6d. Richard Raynal : 

Sblitary. 1912. 68. 6d. — The Con- 
ventionalists. 1908. 78. 6d. — Come 
Rack, Come Rope. 1912. 68. 6d. 
E. P. Benson : 1st edits. The Blotting 
Book. J908. 48. 6d.— The Vintage. 
1898. Ids. 6d.— Six Common 
Things. 1893. 168.- Scarlet 

and Hyssop. 1902. Vs. Sd. The 

Relentless City 1903. 78. 6d. 
niuitrated Books of the Sixties: The 
Minstrel. By J. Beattie. Illus. by 
Birket Foster. 1868. 7s. 0d. — 

Orlidnal Poems. ll«us. by T. 
Kennedy, £. M. Wimperis and 
Others. 1868. 68.— WordSWtfffi’s 
Pastoral Poems. Illus. by B.%os- 
ter, H. Warren and G. Thomas. 
1858. 6s.— Watts’s Divine and 

Moral Songs. Ulus, by Imminent 
Artists. 1866. 6s.— Longfellow’s 

Golden Legend. Illus. by B. 
Foster and J. £. Hay. 1854. 168. 

—Gray’s Elegy. Ulus, by B. Fos- 
ter. £. V. B..G. Thomas. 1868. 68 . 
Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected 
by W. H. Wills. Illus. by C. 


Bennett and G. H. Thomas. 1861. 
Ss. 6d.— Longfellow’s Voices of the 
Night, and Other Poems. Illus. by 
J. E. Benham and B. Foster^ N.D. 
(about 1860). 68.— LondfeUow’s 
The Courtship of Miles Btandish. 
and Other Poems. Illus. by J. 
Gilbert. 1859. 6b. — Dramatto 

Scenes, with Other Poems. By 
B, Cornwall. Illus. by J. lenniel, 
B. Foster, T. Dalziel, eU. | 1857. 
78. 6d." Pilgrim’s Progress. Ulus, 
by J. Gilbert. 1862. Ids. 6d.— 
The Prince of Peace, or Lays of 
Bethlehem. Ulus, by H. N. 
Humphreys, B. Foster, L. Stocks, 
etc. 1858. 6b. — Book Of Favourite 
Modem Ballads. Ulus, by B. 
Foster, K. H. Corbould. H. Weir, 
G. H. Thomas, and Others. 1860. 
Ids. 6d.— ninstrated Book of Saored 
Poems. Ulus, by J. D. V^atson, 
£ M. Wimperis, and Others. N.D. 
(about 1865). 78. 6d. — ^Poems of 

J. Montgomery. Selected by 
R. A. Willmott. Illus. by J. 
Gilbert, B. Foster, etc. 1860. 
78. 6d.- Lalla Rookh. By T. 
Moore. Illus, by G. H. Thomas, 
B. Foster, etc. 1808. Ids. 6d. 

The Course of Time : A Poem. By 
R. Pollok. Ulus, by B. Foster, 
Tcnniel, Clayton, etc. 1857. 78. 6d. 
— The Book of Job. Ulus, by J. 
(Gilbert. J857. 78. 6d Words- 

worth’s Poems. Selected by R. A. 
Willmott. Ulus, by B Foster, J. 
Wolf and J.f.ilbert. 1806 Ids.Sd. 

- The Poets of the West. Ulus, 

by J. Cropsey, B. Foster, etc. 
1869. 7s. 6d.- Tupper’s Pro- 

verbial Philosophy. Illus. by J. 
Tenniel, K. H. Corbould, B. Foster, 
etc. N.D. (about 1805). Ids. 6d. 

— The Grave. By R. Blair. Illus. 

by B. Foster, J . Tenniel, etc. 1 858. 
7b. 6d. — The Sleeping Beauty. By 
U. Doyle and J. R. Flaiiche. Pir- 
luves engraved by "Dalziel Pros. 
1868. 128. 6d. -Longfellow’s 

Poetical Works. -Ulus, by J. (;il. 
beri. 1856. 12b. 66. Words- 

worth’s The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone. Illus. by 11. N. Humphieys 
and B. Foster. 1859. Ids. 6d.- 
Christmas With the Poets. With 
63 tinted illus. by B. Foster. 1872. 
12s. 6d.— Pilgrim ’s Progress. With 
110 designs by J. I). Watson. 
1867. Ids. 6d-Xuoile. By O. 
Meredith. With 24 illus. by 
G. Du Maurier. 1868. 168. — 

Beauties of English Landscape. 
Drawn by P. Foster. 1874. 
Ids. 6d.— Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century. Selected by Rev. R. A. 
Willmott. Illus. by B. Foster, 
W. Harvey, J. D. Harding, T. 
Dalziel, etc. 1867. 7 b. 6d. — 

Counter Life. With 40 illus. by 
B. Foster. N.D. (about 1870b 
78. 6d. - Rhymes and Roundelay w 
in Praise of Country Life Illus. by 
B. Foster, II. W'dr, £. Duncan, 
etc. 1857. 78. 6d.— Poems of 

Thomas Hood. Ulus, by B. Foster. 
1872. Ids.— Birket Foster’s Pio- 
tures of English Landscape. With 
Pictures in Words by 1. Taylor. 
1863. 218.— Lillipnt Levee. Tllus. 
bv J. £. Millais, C. Green, etc. 
1867. 168.— Rime of the Anoient 
Mariner. By S. T. Coleridge. Ulus, 
by £ H. Wehnert, B. Foster and 
E. Duncan. 1858. 6 b. — P leasures 
of Hope. By T. Campbell. Illus. 
by B. Foster, G. Ihomas and H. 
Weir. * N.D. 6s.— Longfellowk 
Evangeline. Ulus, by J. £. Beii- 
ham, B. Foster and J. Gilbert. 
N.D. (about 1870). 6s.— An Old ’ 

Story. By S. C. Hall. Illus. by 

M. $tone, A. Tadema, J. £. Millais, 
etc. N.D. Ids. 6d.— Trial of Sir 
Jasper. By S. C. Hall. Illus. ^ 

N. C. Ihomas. J. N. Paton, B. 
Foster, Sir ]. Gilbert, etc. N.D. 
Ids. dd. 







